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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
has not been an ordinary session of Con- 
gress, if indeed there is such a thing. It 
was marked by a change of administra- 
tion in the White House, and by a change 
of leadership in the Senate. It began 
in a period of economic recession and 
adjourned in a time of international 
crisis. 

Nevertheless, the agenda of this Con- 


| gress was, in many respects, familiar. 
- Several of the major bills it considered 


and adopted had been offered before, 
but had failed of ultimate adoption. 
Area redevelopment; minimum wage; 
omnibus housing; major amendments to 
our farm programs; long-term commit- 
ments to our foreign-aid program; these 
are distinguished: parts of a substantial 
rs his record, at last written into 
Ww. 
Great credit is due to the sponsors and 
managers of these bills, for their deter- 
mination to see them enacted after long 


- years of frustration. Great credit must 


also be paid to the new administration, 


for the intelligence and vigor with which 


it presented its program to the Congress. 
It is not too much to say that our efforts 
for a progressive legislative program in 
Congress would have been frequently un- 
availing without the concern and coun- 
sel of the Executive. 

The accomplishments of this session 
are a testimonial to the good sense and 
vitality of the American system. Divided 
on election day, partisan on the stump, 
diverse in ou- interests, we can still meet 
in the National Legislature to do the 
country’s business, without the endur- 
ing rancors that have plagued many na- 
tions of the world. 

The Democratic Party, commanding 
majorities in both Houses, must take the 
major responsibility for the achieve- 
ments, the postponements, and the short- 
comings of this session. But in reality 
neither success nor failures are the prop- 
erty of one party. ‘They are the property 
of each man and woman who serves the 


people in Congress, and ultimately of the 


people themselves, who have entrusted us 
with the management of their public 
business. 

What follows is an accounting of that 
trust during the ist session of the 87th 
Congress. - 

ECONOMIC AREA—AGRICULTURE 


Omnibus farm bill: Enacted a major 
farm bill to reduce wheat and feed grain 
surpluses; authorized Secretary to con- 
sult with farmers, farm organizations, 
and other groups to develop new farm 
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programs; extended the Agricultural 


Trade and Development Act to December 


31, 1964; consolidated and modernized 
the Farmers Home Administration; ex- 
tended the Wool Act for 4 years to ‘ 
31, 1965; extended Great Plains conser- 
vation program to December 31, 1971; 
authorized a 5-year extension of the 
school milk program to be paid by direct _ 
appropriations; and extended the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and armed serv- 
ices milk program to 1964, with CCC fur- 
nishing the funds—Public Law 87-128. — 

Feed grains: Authorized a 1-year emer- 
gency price support for the 1961 crop 
of corn at $1.20 a bushel with the other 
feed grains to be supported at fair and 
reasonable levels in relation to corn, in 
an effort to raise the incomes of feed- 
grain producers and to reduce the 
mounting surpluses of feed grains in 
Government hands—Public Law 87-5. 

Drought relief: Enacted a temporary 
l-year program authorizing the sale of 
Government surplus corn and feed grains 
to needy farmers and ranchers in 
drought areas at 75 percent of Govern- 
ment price-support levels and permitting 
grazing of livestock on grasslands idled 
by the soil bank and other conservation | 
programs or moving hay on these lands 
in or near drought areas—Public Law 
87-127. 

Farm loans: Increased proportion of 
appropriated farm loan funds available 
for individual farms with debt over 
$10,000 from 10 percent to 25 percent to - 
help meet the rapid and increased cost 
of farming—Public Law 87-8. 

Mexican farm labor: Extended and 
revised the Mexican farm labor program 
for 2 years, to December 31, 1963; pro- 
hibited infringement upon the rights of 


domestic workers—Public Law 87-345. 


Cotton farmers’ relief: Authorized 
emergency relief to cotton farmers 
where floods have made it impossible to 
plant—Public Law 87-37. 

Farm credit: Liberalized farm credit 
laws to: permit installment payments on 


Federal land bank loans to be scheduled 


more frequently than semiannually if 
desirable to the borrower; permit Fed- 
eral land bank loans to be made to cor- 


porations set up by farming families— 
now restricted to persons—extend from 


on 


5 to 7 years the permissible maturity of 
intermediate-term loans; require in ap- 
plying the earnings at the end of each 
fiscal year that. one-half of 1 percent-of 
the loans outstanding be held in reserve 
up to the accumulation of 342 percent of 
the outstanding loans—Public Law 87- 


343. 
GENERAL ECONOMY 


Federal unemployment compensation: 
_ Authorized Federal advances to permit 

the States to extend unemployment 
benefits up to an additional 13 weeks for 
workers who have exhausted their regu- 
lar benefits during the recession, thus 
providing an unemployed worker with 
benefits up to a total of 39 weeks—in an 
effort to ease the unemployment prob- 
lem throughout the country—Public Law 
87-62. 

Aid to dependent children: Authorized 
a 14-month program, from May 1, 1961, 
through June 1962 of aid-to-dependent 
children, permitting States to aid needy 
unemployed parents and their children 
who are not now eligible for aid in 
which the Federal Government partici- 
pates; and increased by $3 the minimum 
amount to which the Federal Govern- 
ment will participate on a matching 
basis in State programs carrying out the 
special medical care provision for recip- 
ients of old-age assistance—Public Law 
87-31. 

Railroad unemployment compensa- 
tion: Approved benefits of a similar na- 
ture for unemployed railroad workers 
under the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act—Public Law 87-7. 

- Railroad retirees: To bring the rail- 
road retirees in line with the beneficiar- 
‘jes of social security, this amendment to 
the Railroad Retirement Act permits 
men without 30 years service to receive 
reduced annuities upon reaching age 62; 
and reduced from 3 to 1 year the re- 
quired time which must elapse after 
marriage before a wife or husband, 
otherwise qualified, may receive the an- 
nuity—Public Law 87-285. 

Minimum wage: Increased minimum 
wage to $1.25 (from $1) and extended 
coverage to 3.6 million additional work- 
ers—Public Law 87-30. 

Area redevelopment: Established the 
Area Redevelopment Administration in 
the Department of Commerce, and 
authorized a 4-year program of $300 mil- 
‘lion in loans and $94 million in grants 
for industrial plants and public facilities 
in economically distressed areas—Public 
Law 87-27. 

_ Social security: Increased minimum 
old-age insurance benefits and benefits 
to widows under the Social Security Act; 
provided reduced benefits to men at 62; 
liberalized disability provisions; in- 
creased tax for workers and employ- 
ers by one-eighth of 1 percent; in- 
creased (for 1 year) the amount of pub- 
lic assistance payments for old age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled—Pub- 
lic Law 87-64. 

Manpower Training Act of 1961: Au- 
thorizes a 4-year, $655 million manpow- 
er training program to help alleviate 
the unemployment problems by ena- 
bling workers whose skills are obsolete to 
receive training which will qualify them 
to obtain and hold jobs, with priority to 
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unemployed persons including those in 
farm families with a net income of less 
than $1,200 a year—S. 1991. 

Housing Act of 1961: Enacted a hous- 
ing program, authorizing $4.9 billion in 
new funds. The act provides for a new 
2-year experimental plan of low-inter- 
est rate, 35-year mortgage loans for 
middle-income housing (except in hard- 
ship cases the mortgages may be ex- 
tended to 40 years) ; requires a 3-percent 
downpayment on low-income housing, 
with a permissive inclusion of settlement 
costs; authorizes $75 million for mass 
transportation systems, and $50 million 


for “open space” grants; and includes a — 


reauthorization of approximately 100,000 
public housing units—Public Law 87-70. 

FHA: Increased by $1 billion the 
mortgage insurance authorization of 
FHA—Public Law 87-38. 

Veterans’ home loans: Extended di- 
rect and guaranteed home loan programs 
for World War II veterans to July 
26, 1967; and for Korean conflict vet- 
erans to February 1, 1975; authorized an 
additional $1.2 billion for direct loan 
program through fiscal 1967—Public 
Law 87-84. 

- Federal Aid Highway Act: Enacted 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1961, 
revising the original estimated authori- 
zation for 41,000-mile, 13-year program 
of interstate highways by increasing the 
Federal Government’s share from $25 
billion to $37 billion; extended for 2 


years the incentive bonus for States to 


enter into agreements for billboard con- 
trols—Public Law 87-61. 
Federal Airport Act extension: Ex- 


tended the Federal Airport Act for 3 


years to June 30, 1964, and authorized 
a total appropriation of $225 million, or 
million annually—Public Law 87- 

Small business loans: Increased by $20 
million the amount that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration may commit for 
loans under their regular business loan 
program, which will enable SBA to con- 


tinue its loan program without interrup-| 
tion for approximately 1 month—Public 


Law 87-198. 

Small business amendments: In- 
creased SBA’s revolving fund by $105 
million which, in addition to the $20 mil- 
lion approved in Public Law 87-198, in- 


creases the total SBA revolving fund to 


$1,125 million—Public Law 87-305. 

Small Business Investment Act: In- 
creased limit on, amounts Small Busi- 
ness Administration may lend small 
business investment corporations and 
on latters’ investments in individual en- 
terprises—Public Law 87-341. 

ICC loans: Extended for 27 months 
(to June 30, 1963) authority of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make 
loans to help ease the credit difficulties 
of railroads—Public Law 87-16. 

Small towns and rural counties: Es- 
tablished a 20-member bipartisan Com- 
mission on Problems of Small Towns and 
Rural Counties to study and investigate 
Federal policies and programs relating to 
the economic needs and problems of 
these areas. (S. 1869.) 

Water pollution control: Authorized 
an additional $270 million to help com- 
munities construct sewage treatment 
plants to control water pollution, thus 
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raising the annual limit on grants from 
$50 million yearly to $80 million for fis- 
cal 1962, $90 million for fiscal 1963, $100 
million for fiscal 1964, through and in- 
cluding 1967. In addition, this measure 


increased from $3 to $5 million the an-. 


nual Federal matching grants to States 
to administer water pollution control 
programs and extended the program 
through June 30, 1968, and authorized 
$5 million a year for the Secretary to 
use to develop demonstration program 
to treat sewage, to measure pollutants, 
and to evaluate the effects of sewage 
treatment—Public Law 87-88. 

Debt limit: Increased the public debt 
limit by $13 billion to $298 billion 
through June 30, 1962——Public Law 87- 
69 


Lead-zinc subsidy: Aided the domes- 
tic lead-zinc industry by authorizing a 
4-year program of stabilization pay- 


_ments for small mineowners—75 percent 
for lead and 55 percent for zinc of the 


difference between 14% cents a pound 
and the market price whenever the mar- 
ket falls below 14% cents—Public Law 
87-347. 

Mid-State reclamation project, Ne- 
braska: Authorized construction of the 


-mid-State reclamation project in Ne- 


braska and provided for its inclusion in 
the Missouri River Basin project. Esti- 
mated cost is $81,467,000, repayable 
“aca the 40-year contract period. (S. 

70.) 

San Juan-Chama: Authorized $221 
million in appropriation to construct the 
Navajo Indian irrigation project and the 


San Juan-Chama project, to irrigate 


land and help stabilize the economy of 
the water deficient Rio Grande and Ca- 
nadian Basins. (S. 107.) 

Illinois River: Authorized a $58 mil- 
lion project to improve and deepen the 
channel of the Kaskaskia River in Mli- 
nois to enable coal producers to trans- 
port coal by barges at reduced rates to 
permit competitive market pricing. (S. 
520.) 

TRADE AND COMMUNICATIONS ECONOMY 


Foreign trade: Expands Commerce De- 
partment services to importers and ex- 
porters and accelerates programs to pro- 
mote foreign trade. (S. 1729.) 
 $hip trade-ins: Liberalized the law 
regarding obsolete trade-ins by author- 
izing the Federal Maritime Commission 
to take trade-ins either when the owner 
signs the contract for construction or 
purchase of a new vessel or—at the own- 
er’s option—within 5 days of the deliv- 
ery date of the new vessel. (S. 1728— 
Public Law 87——.) 

shipping: Permanently le- 

d the operation of steamship con- 
Seeded and dual systems of contracts 
for shippers and strengthened the anti- 


monopoly provisions—Public Law 87-34. 


Steamship operators: Authorized 
steamship operators under subsidy con- 
tracts to use part of their required 
reserve for research and planning—Pub- 
lic Law 87-271. | 

Broadcasting: Liberalized antitrust 


‘law to validate certain contracts for 


television broadcasting of professional 
sports games—Public Law 87-331. 

Civil antitrust investigations: Author- 
ized the Attorney General to compel the 
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production | of documents required as 
evidence in civil antitrust investiga- 
tions—S. 167. 

Duty-free allowance: Reduced the 
duty-free exemption from $500 to $100 
through June 30, 1963, to counter our 
unfavorable balance of payments—Pub- 
lic Law 87-132. 

AEC sales: Accelerated property sales 
to stimulate the economic growth of 
atomic energy communities—Public Law 
87-174. 

Metal scrap: Extended to June 30, 
1962, the existing suspension of import 
duties on metal scrap—Public Law 87- 
110. 
' Corporate excise extension: Extended 
for an additional year the existing 52 
percent corporate income tax rate, ex- 
cise tax rates on automobiles, liquor, and 
tobacco, and taxes on local telephone 
calls and passenger transportation, thus 


preventing a loss of revenue of some $2.5 


billlon—Public Law 87-72. 

Clay and shale—tax treatment: Per- 
mits miners of clay and shale to include 
as a depletion allowance the process of 
manufacturing brick and ~ tile—Public 
Law 87-312. 

Income-tax returns: Curbed tax eva- 
sion by assigning identifying numbers to 
all taxpayers—Public Law 87-397. 

Unemployment tax credits: Prevented 
double taxation in the case of Federal 
and State unemployment taxes arising 
as a result of a technical deficiency in 
the Federal tax law—Public Law 87-321. 

Federal savings and loan: Strength- 
ened the Federal Home Loan Bank Act 
and the National Housing Act by in- 
creasing the reserves and cutting the 
overcapitalization of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation created 
as a reserve credit facility for savings 
and home mortgage credit institutions— 
Public Law 87-210. 

VETERANS’ AID 


Disabled veterans’ compensation in- 
crease: Provided increases in rates of 


gervice-connected disability compensa- 


tion (to reflect cost-of-living increases 
since last compensation raise in 1957) 
ranging from 2.6 to 16.7 percent, de- 
pending upon degree of disability; re- 
stores for 2 years after January 1, 1962, 
the eligibility of veterans who served 
between October 8, 1940, and April 24, 
1951, to apply for national service life 
insurance. (H.R. 879.) 
_ Disability benefits: Increased weekly 
disability benefits for longshoremen and 
harbor workers to $70 (from $54); pro- 
vided comparable increases in death 
cases from $81 to $105; and increased 
statutory maximum compensation pay- 
able for all injuries other than cases of 
permanent total disability or death from 
$17,280 to $24,000—Public Law 87-87. 

Veterans’ widows: Increased payments 
to veterans’ widows. (Public Law 87-— 
268.) 

INTERNATIONAL AREA 

Foreign assistance authorization: Au- 

thorized a total appropriation of $4,- 


- 253,500,000 for fiscal 1962: a long-term 


(5-year) Development Loan Fund pro- 
gram authorizing an appropriation of 
$1.2 billion for fiscal 1962 and $1.5 bil- 
lion for each fiscal year from 1963 to 
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1966: and established a new foreign aid 
agency. (Public Law 87-195.) 
Latin American aid: Appropriated 


_$600 million for Latin-American aid pro- 


gram, which includes $100 million in 
disaster relief for Chile, $394 million for 
loans by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, $6 million for social and 
economic programs of the Organization 
of American States, and $100 million for 
loans and grants by the International 
Cooperation Administration—Public Law 
87-41. 

OECD: Ratified the creation of the 


Organization for Economic Cooperation 


and Development consisting of 18 Euro- 
pean member nations, the United States, 
and Canada, to promote economic sta- 
bility and an orderly growth of the econ- 
omies of the member states. 
OECD—Permanent representation: 
Authorized the President to appoint, sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation, a permanent 
representative of the United States to 


the Organization for Economic Coopera- 


tion and Development, and provided for 
the cost of U.S. participation in OECD 
including salaries of the American repre- 
sentative and his staff. U.S. share is 25 
percent of the OECD budget which will 
run to about $5 million annually. (S. 
2423.) 

Battle Act revision: Strengthen U.S. 


policy abroad by authorizing the Presi- 


dent to permit economic aid to Iron Cur- 
tain countries, except the Soviet Union 
and Communist-held areas of the Far 
East, when he considers it important to 
U.S. security. (S. 1215.) 

Foreign bank tax exemption: Exempt- 
ed foreign central banks from payment 
of taxes in this country on interest ac- 
crued from ownership of U.S. Govern- 
ment securities not used or held for com- 
mercial purposes—Public Law 87-27. 

Peace Corps: Carried out the Presi- 


_dent’s. recommendation to establish a 


Peace Corps of American volunteers to 
carry America’s skills and talents and 
idealism abroad to help other peoples 
to help themselves. The Peace Corps is 
designed to provide the framework 
through which America’s idealism, her 
humanitarianism, and her generosity can 
find a personal expression in the task of 
helping to build with our own hands a 
better world for our mankind—Public 
Law 87-293. 

Disarmament: Established a U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency to 
deal with the problem of reduction and 
control of armaments looking toward 
ultimate world disarmament—Public 
Law 87—297. 


U.S. Travel Service: Established a U.S. 
Travel Service in the Department of 


Commerce to promote and encourage . 


tourist travel from abroad—Public Law 
87-63. 

Surplus as aid: Authorized disposal of 
additional $2 billion in surplus com- 
modities under the Agricultural Trade 


Development and Assistance Act—Pub- 


lic Law 87-27. | 
Sugar Act: Extended the Sugar Act of 
1948 for 15 months to June 30, 1962, fix- 


ing quotas of domestic and foreign pro- 


ducers; and continuing the President’s 
authority to exclude Cuban sugar im- 
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ports and reallocate its quota—Public 
Law 87-15. 

Agricultural aid: Authorized the ad- 


ministration to continue and expand the > 


use of our agricultural abundance in 
helping needy people in the less devel- 
oped countries through development pro- 
grams under title II of Public Law 480, 


‘Agricultural Trade Development Act— 


Public Law 87-92. 

Alien Orphan Adoption Act: Made 
permanent and expanded the Alien Or- 
phan Adoption Act which permits or- 
phans adopted or to be adopted by U.S. 
citizens to enter the country on nonquota 
visas—Public Law 87-301. 

Refugee Assistance Act: Authorized 
aid for resettlement of refugees-escapees 
from Iron Curtain countries abroad and 


those seeking asylum here from Cuba: 


and authorized the President to use up 
to $10 million in any fiscal year in order 


to meet unexpected refugee and migra- 


tion developments important to the na- 
tional interest—H.R. 8291. 

Repatriation assistance: Enacted an 
emergency l-year repatriation assistance 
program to provide temporary assistance 
to U.S. citizens and dependents cf U.S. 
citizens returning from abroad without 


. available resources. Aid can consist of 


money payments, medical care, tem- 


porary billeting, or other goods or serv- | 


ices needed for the health and welfare 
of the recipients—Public Law 87-64. 
Caribbean Organization: Authorized 


the President to accept on behalf of the 
United States the agreement establish- . 


ing the Caribbean Organization; the 
participation of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands in the Organization; 
made available to the Organization the 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities 
conferred by the International Organ- 
izations Immunities Act; and authorized 
the Secretary of State to appoint a U.S. 
observer to the Organization. Organ- 
ization is to concern itself with social, 
cultural, and economic matters of com- 
mon interest to the Caribbean area— 
Public Law 87-73. 

Fulbright Act: Authorized legally 
classified American nationals to qualify 
and receive financial assistance under 


the Fulbright Act for advanced educa- 


tion abroad—Public Law 87-153. 
Cultural exchange: Consolidated all 
cultural and educational exchange pro- 
grams in an effort to promote these pro- 
grams to a more important position in 
our foreign relations. The exchange 
programs combined are the Fulbright 
Act, the Smith-Mundt Act, the Finnish- 
Debt Payments Act, the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, as amended, the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, and the Interna- 
tional Cultural Exchange and ‘Trade 


Fair Participation Act of 1956— Public 


Law 87-256. 


U.S. food reserve: Expressed an ie 
terest in exploring with other nations 


the. possibility of establishing an inter- 


national food and raw materials reserve 
under the United Nations and related 
international organizations to acquire 
and store in appropriate countries raw 
or processed farm products and other 
raw materials exclusive of minerals. 
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Export-Import Bank: Authorized Ex- 
port-Import Bank to guarantee and in- 
sure U.S. exporters and importers 
against political and credit risks of loss 
in foreign countries—Public Law 87-311. 

Red China: Expressed as the sense of 
the Congress that: 

First. The United States should con- 
tinue to support the Government of the 
Republic of China as the representative 
of China in the United Nations; 

Second. The United States shall con- 
tinue to oppose seating of the Chinese 
Communist regime in the U.N. so long 
as that regime persists in defying the 
principles of the U.N. Charter; and 

Third. The American people support 
the President in not according diplo- 
matic recognition to the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 

International Finance Corporation 
amendment: Amended the charter of the 
IFC to allow purchase of capital stock 
to encourage private investment in un- 
derdeveloped countries by creating a 
wider flexibility of financing to meet the 
varying néeds of private enterprise— 
Public Law 87-185. 

Mercy fleet: Supported the establish- 
ment by the President of a White Fleet— 
a force of mercy ships to assist in disas- 
ter areas in any coastal region of the 
world, as well as to carry on a regular 
program of logistics support in the public 
health field and other works of technical 
assistance. 

Inter-American Children’s Institute: 
Continued U.S. participation in and con- 
tributions. to the Inter-American Chil- 
dren’s Institute—Public Law 87-365. 

NATO: Extended through June 30, 
1962, the life of the U.S. Citizens Com- 

mission on NATO, a commission estab- 
lished to explore means of increasing co- 
operation and unity of purpose among 
NATO countries—Public Law 87-116. 

United States-France: Provided im- 
mediate effectiveness for atomic coopera- 
~ tion for mutual defense purposes be- 
tween the United States and France— 
Public Law 87-363. 

Loans to friendly nations: Authorizes 
loan of naval vessels to certain friendly 
nations—Public Law 87-387. 

TREATIES 

Belgium treaty: Ratified a commercial 
treaty with Belgium to provide protec- 
tion for property and interests of Amer- 
ican citizens and companies in Belgium 
and to assure fair and nondiscriminatory 
treatment in commercial, industrial, and 
financial activities, in return for like as- 
surances in the United States. 

Brazil: Ratified a treaty of extradition 
with Brazil. 

Columbia River: Ratified a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada for 
cooperative development of the Colum- 
bia River. 

Geneva radio regulations: Ratified 
the Geneva radio regulations contain- 
ing .a number of provisions relating to 
the international regulation of radio 
. communication to assist the United 
States in carrying out its scientific ef- 
forts in radio astronomy and space re- 
search. | 

German war bonds: Ratified a second 
agreement with Germany for the valida- 
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tion of East German dollar bonds to en- 
able owners of these bonds to establish 
they were acquired from _ legitimate 
sources and not through Soviet sources 
in Berlin at close of World War II. 

International Telecommunications 
Convention: Ratified Executive J which 
continues in effect the principal provi- 
sions of the International Telecommuni- 
cations Convention to maintain and ex- 
tend international cooperation of the 
improvement and rational use of tele- 
communications of all kinds. 

Load line: Ratified a modification to 
the International Load Line Convention. 

Oil pollution: Ratified the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Prevention of 
Pollution of the High Seas by Oil. 


Vietnam treaty: Ratified a commer-~ 


cial treaty with Vietnam to provide pro- 
tection for property and interest of 
American citizens and companies in 
Vietnam and to assure fair and nondis- 
criminatory treatment with respect to 
engaging in commercial,.industrial, and 
financial activities, in return for like as- 
surances in the United States. 

_ Pollution of sea by oil: Implemented 
the International Convention for the 
Prevention of the Pollution of the Sea by 
Oil, which prohibits discharge of oil 
from tankers and imposes fines and 
penalties for Public Law 
87-167. 

DEFENSE AND SPACE EXPLORATION AREAS 


Ready Reserves: Granted authority, 
requested by the President, to call to ac- 
tive duty up to 250,000 ready reservists, 
authority to continue until July 1, 1962; 
and to grant discretionary authority to 
the Secretary of Defense to extend en- 
listments, appointments, and other serv- 
ice obligations up to 12 months, which 
would otherwise expire on July 1, 1962— 
Public Law 87-117. 

Alien enlistment: Authorized peace- 
time enlistments in the Army and Air 
Force by persons who have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence—Public Law 87-143. 

Military procurement: Authorized 
$12.4 billion procurement program for 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for 
fiscal 1962—Public Law 87-53. 

Military: Clarified the reemployment 


provisions of the Universal Military 


Training and Service Act—Public Law 
87—391. 
Additional military procurement au- 


thorizations: As requested by the Presi- 


dent, authorized additional funds to 
provide for additional equipment prima- 
rily to improve the nonnuclear defense 
capabilities of our ground forces and of 
the Navy and Air Force; to provide in- 
creased air and sea lift; and to expand 
our antisubmarine warfare program. 
The overall request for additional au- 
thorization for procurement of weapons, 
equipment, and ammunition was $1,753 
million; however, of this amount, addi- 
tional authorizations are required only 
for $958,570,000—Public Law 87-118. 
Military construction: Authorizes $831 
million for construction and improve- 
ment projects at military bases at home 
and abroad, including missile sites and 
nuclear submarine bases—Public Law 


87-57. 
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Aeronautics and Space Council: Re- 
activated and strengthened the useful- 
ness of the Aeronautics and Space Coun- 
cil, and provided that it be administered 
by the Vice President—Public Law 87-26. 

NASA authorization: Authorized $1,- 
784,300,000 for the National Aeronau- 
ag and Space Agency—Public Law 87-— 

Civil aviation insurance: 
until 1966, for 5 years, title XII of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, to provide 
that in the event of war the Nation’s 
civil air fleet would have adequate in- 
surance coverage for war risks—Public 
Law 87-89. 


War hazards: Increased monthly dis- 
- ability and death compensation payable 


under the War Hazards Compensation 
Act—Public Law 87-380. 

Military: Amended the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice to provide specific 
authority for prosecution of bad check 
offenses—Public Law 87-385. 

Marine Corps: Improved the combat 
effectiveness of the Marine Corps by pro- 
viding for the expanded assignment of 
supply-duty-only officers to unrestricted 
duty—Public Law 87-123. 

Emergency evacuation: Provided for 
advances in pay to Armed Forces per- 
sonnel in cases of emergency evacua- 
tion of dependents from oversea areas— 
Public Law 87-188. 

Coast. Guard—temporary appoint- 
ments: Extended to January 1, 1964, the 
authority of the President to make tem- 
porary appointments in the Coast Guard, 
or until such time as the Secretary of the 
Treasury determines that the number of 
officers holding permanent appointments 
on the active list of the Coast Guard is 


equal to 95 percent of the number au- — 


thorized by law—Public Law 87-257. 

AEC authorization: Authorized $270,- 
440,000 for a total of 40 new AEC proj- 
ects including the Stanford linear elec- 
tron accelerator and electric generating 
facilities—Public Law 87-315. 

AEC omnibus amendments: Enacted 
numerous amendments to the AEC Act 
designed to provide a better framework 
and to help us keep pace with emerging 
developments in atomic energy. Amend- 


‘ments included the transfer of 3 kilo- 


grams of plutonium and 500 grams of 
uranium 233 to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency to aid in the prestige of 
the LAEA as a center for distribution of 
special nuclear materials, and the trans- 
fer of 8 additional kilograms of pluto- 
nium and 30 kilograms of uranium 233 to 
Euratom for research purposes and to 
help start an experimental plan for re- 
processing fuel elements—Public Law 
87-206. 

Air Force promotions: Provided a tem- 
porary program through June 30, 1963, 
for promotion for all active duty Air 
Force officers below the grade. of colonel— 
Public Law 87-194. 

Reserves: Provides more flexible regu- 
lations regarding terms of enlistment in 
the National Guard to make service in 
that unit more attractive, and other 
changes include making ROTC gradu- 
ate training program run from 3 to 6 
months at the discretion of the service 
Secretary—Public Law 87-378. 


Extended 
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WELFARE AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT AREAS 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
Aid to education: Enacted a $2,550 
million 3-year Federal-aid-to-education 


- program for school construction and in- 


creasing teachers salaries. (S. 1021.) 
Impacted areas—NDEA extensions: 
Enacted bill which extends for 2 years, 
until June 30, 1963, Federal assistance to 
help build schools in districts burdened 
with substantial increases in their school 
memberships due to Federal activities, 
and authorizes an additional $20 million 
for this purpose. Also, extended for 2 
years, until June 30, 1964, the provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act, 
passed in 1958, to stimulate a nationwide 
effort to strengthen instruction in 
science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages—Public Law 87-344. 
College housing: Increased the loan 
authorization by $300 million for each of 
the 4 years beginning July 1, 1961, 
through 1964—Public Law 87-70. 
Educational TV: Authorized Federal 
grants up to $1 million for any State to 
purchase TV transmission equipment for 


educational purposes, providing the State | 


or sponsoring agency furnish the land, 


pbuilding, and guarantee to operate d 


maintain the channel. 
132.) 

Educational opportunities for migra- 
tory farm families: Authorized a 5-year 
program to aid in educating children of 


(S. 205—H.R. 


migratory workers. The Federal Gov- 


ernment is to pay 100 percent of the pro- 
gram the first 2 years and the States and 
Federal Government will match costs for 
the next 3 years. (S. 1124.) 
Freedmen’s Hospital: Transfers Freed- 
men’s Hospital to Howard University as 
its teaching hospital—Public Law 87-262. 
Juvenile delinquency: Authorized a 
program of Federal grants to communi- 


ties and nonprofit agencies of $10 mil- | 


lion a year for 3 years to aid in financ- 
ing projects to combat juvenile delin- 


-quency—Public Law 87-274. 


Geodetic Survey: Improved and ex- 
panded the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Act of 1948 to induce qualified scientists 
and mathematicians to join the service— 
Public Law 87-233. 

Nurses scholarships: Extended for 4 
years (to June 30, 1965), $5 million a 
year program for grants and scholar- 
ships for training of practical nurses 
under Vocational Education Act—Public 
Law 87-22. 

Vocational teacher training: Author- 
ized two l-year programs of Federal 


_ grants for training teachers of the deaf, 


and advanced training of speech pa- 
thologists and audiologists—Public Law 
87-276. 

HEALTH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Migratory health services: Author- 
ized $3 million annually in Federal 
grants to public or nonprofit agencies 
and organizations for paying part of the 
cost of establishing and operating fam- 


_ ily health clinics and special health proj- 


ects for domestic migratory farm fam- 
ilies. (S. 1130.) 

National Advisory Council on Migra- 
tory Labor: Established a 15-member 
Council to advise the President and Con- 
gress on the operation of Federal law, 
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regulations, programs, policies, and all 


other matters relating to migratory 


agricultural labor to provide a better un- 
derstanding of conditions, needs, and 
long-range solutions of this problem. 
(S. 1132.) | 

Public facility loans: Provided eligibil- 
ity to Indian tribes for assistance under 
the public facility loan program, title II 
of the Housing Amendments of 1955. 
Under present law, eligibility for loans 
under the public facility loan program is 
limited to “municipalities and other 
political subdivisions and instrumental- 
ities of States.” ‘This provision has been 
interpreted as not including Indian 
tribes which resulted not only in dis- 
crimination but an inconsistency since 
all tribes are eligible for low-rent public 
housing, housing for the elderly, and as- 
sistance under the Area Redevelopment 
Act. (S. 2454.) 

Major disasters: Authorized assist- 
ance to be given by the Federal Govern- 
ment to Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


in case of a national disaster. (S. 1742.) ~ 


Community health services: Ex- 
panded and improved community health 
services and facilities for the health care 
of the aged, construction of nursing 
homes, and training of public health 
personnel—Public Law 87-395. 

Mass transit: Authorized a new $75 
million program to help overcome com- 
muting problems in cities; $25 million is 
authorized for demonstration grants 


‘(covering up to two-thirds of project 


cost) for projects to explore ways of 
overcoming mass transit problems; $50 
million is authorized for low-interest 
loans to public bodies for acquiring, con- 
structing, and improving transportation 
and equipment—Public Law 
87-70. 

7 RESOURCE BUILDUP 


Saline water conversion program: Ex- . 


tended the saline water conversion pro- 
gram, enacted in 1952, from 1962 


through 1967 and authorized a total ap- 


propriation of $75 million, but does not 
limit the annual appropriation to a pro 
rata share of the total amount—Public 
Law 87-295. 

Air pollution: Extended air pollution 
control authorization to June 30, 1966, 
provided for public hearings, and au- 
thorized $5 million a year to finance 
the studies. (S. 455.) 

Shoreline areas: Authorized the De- 
partment of Interior to study means 
and costs of acquiring and preserving 
14 ocean, lake, and river shoreline areas 
appropriate for recreational parks. 
Authorized the Department of Agricul- 
ture to study appropriate shorelines 
within the Nation’s 186 million acres of 
national forests. Each department is to 
report its findings and recommendations 
within 2 years. Authorized $400,000 for 
each survey and a grand total of $25 
million of matching funds to assist the 
States in acquiring State shoreline 
areas. (S. 543.) 

Wilderness bill: Established a na- 


tional wilderness preservation system 


providing that any time within 10 years, 


the President may recommend to Con- 


gress the permanent inclusion within 
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the wilderness system areas totaling 
approximately 54 million acres. (S. 
174). 

Point Reyes National Seashore: Au- | 
thorized an appropriation of $14 mil- 
lion to acquire land to preserve, for pub- 
lic recreational purposes, Point Reyes 
National Seashore in California. (S. 
476). 

National fuels study: Approved a res-. 
olution authorizing the Senate Interior 
Committee to make an investigation and 
study of the current and prospective 
Government policies, to determine 
changes for an effective national fuels 
policy. Report of the findings to be sub- 
mitted by January 31, 1961. (S. Res. 
105.) 

Oceanography: Established a national 
10-year program of oceanographic and 
Great Lakes research to promote com- 
merce and navigation, to secure the na- 


tional defense, to expand ocean, coastal 


and Great Lakes resources and to en- 
hance the public health and general wel- 
fare. (S. 901.) 

Wabash River Commission: Estab- 
lished a Wabash Basin Interagency 
Water Resources Commission to coordi- 
nate Federal, State, and local plans for 
developing the water and land resources 
in the Wabash River Basin. (S. 811.) 

Cape Cod Park: Established Cape Cod 
National Seashore Park to preserve for 
public enjoyment the scenic, scientific, 
and historic features of the cape—Public 
Law 87-126. 

Migratory waterfowl conservation: 
Authorized a 7-year migratory water- _ 
fowl conservation program permitting 
advances to States to purchase necessary 


lands—Public Law 87-383. 


CRIMINAL LAWS STRENGTHENED 


Circuit judges: Created 73 additional 
U.S. district and circuit court judgeships 
to help ease the present workload and 
overcrowded court calendars—Public 


Law 87-36. 


Tax Court judges’ widows and de- 


pendent children: Provided a system of — 


annuities for the surviving widows and 
dependent children of judges of the Tax 
Court of the United States—Public Law 


_ 87-370. 


Judgment and compromise settlement: 
Provided for the swift payment of judg- 
ments and compromise settlements 
against the US. Government won by 
State and ‘foreign claimants—Public 
Law 87-187. 

Jury commissioners: For the first 


time since 1884, increased the fees of 


jury commissioners in the U.S. district 
courts from the present $5 to $10 per 


diem for each day employed in the per- 


formance of duties. (S. 1899). 
Agency investigations: Prahibits ob- 
struction of any lawful inquiry or in- 
vestigation by the Department of Jus- 
tice or Treasury and strengthens pro- 
hibitions against injuries to persons 


definition of gambling devices to cover 
additional types of machines manufac- 
tured -for gambling purposes, and re- 
quires detailed records of all such de- 
vices shipped in interstate commerce. 
(S. 1658.) 


| 
| 
| with the inquiry. (S. 1665.) 
| | 
| 


interstate transportation of wagering. 
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Rack Prohibits 
the use of the mail or any transporta- 
tion in interstate or foreign commerce 
for the purpose of distributing the pro- 
ceeds of any unlawful activities—busi- 
ness enterprises involving gambling, 
bootlegging, narcotics, etc.—Public Law 
87—228. 

Transmission of bets: Forbids the use 
of wire communications (telephone, 
telegraph, or any other means of inter- 
state wire communications) for gam- 


- blin. Exempts information carried for 


use of the press and wireless communi- 
cation—Public Law 87-216. 
Wagering paraphernalia: Prohibits 


paraphernalia for bookmaking, wager- 
ing pools, numbers games, or similar 
games carried by means other than 


- @eommon carrier in the usual court of its 


‘business, but allows transportation of 
equipment from a State where it is man- 
ufactured into a State where parimutuel 
betting is legal—Public Law 87-218. 

Felons: Extended Fugitive Felon Act 
to all felonies—Public Law 87-368. 

Espionagé: Extended laws against 
espionage and censorship to acts com- 
mitted anywhere in the world—Pyblic 
Law 87-369. 

Tax stamps: Made it a Federal crime 


to transport fraudulent State tax stamps 


in interstate commerce—Public Law 87- 


«371. 


Plane hijacking: Made airplane hi- 
jacking a Federal crime subject to a 
possible death penalty—Public Law 87- 
197. 

Aircraft claims: Authorized immedi- 


ate payment of up to $1,000 to anyone 


who might suffer injury or personal 
damage as a result of an accident in- 
volving military aircraft or missiles— 
Public Law 87-212. 

Supplemental air carriers: Provided 
a@ permanent place in the aviation indus- 
try for supplemental air carriers with- 
out adverse effect upon scheduled car- 
riers. Provides that a carrier may re- 
quest and be authorized to perform lim- 
ited services supplemental to those furn- 
ished by the regular air carriers, and 
authorizes the Board to issue certifi- 
cates of public convenience and neces- 


~ gity for supplemental service contain- 


ing limitations on the type and extent 


of service authorized (S. 1969.) | 


REORGANIZATION AND GOVERNMENT AIDS 


Government reorganization: Restored 
the authority of the President to submit 
plans for the reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment—Public Law 87-18. 

Civil Rights Commission: Extends the 
life of the Commission for 2 years, or 
until September 30, 1963—Public Law 
87-264. 

HEW: Authorized two additional As- 
sistant Secretaries—one to handle inter- 
national affairs, the second to handle 


medical and scientific matters. (S. - 
2073.) 


Labor: Authorized an additional As- 
sistant Secretary to perform functions 
relating primarily to the employment 
and effective utilization of women in our 
labor force—Public Law 87-137. 

FTC reorganization: Provided for the 
reorganization of the Federal Trade 
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Commission to expedite the present 
workload—plan No. 4. Effective July 9. 
CAB reorganization: Authorized the 
reorganization of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to provide greater flexibility and 
@ more expeditious handling of CAB 
cases—plan No. 3. Effective July 3. 

Maritime reorganization: Authorized 
reorganization of Maritime Board—plan 
No. 7. Effective August 12. 

ICC: Authorized reorganization of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission—Public 
Law 87-247. 

FCC reorganization: Authorized FCC 
to delegate functions in adjudicatory 
cases to expedite and improve the ad- 
ministrative process—Public Law 87-192. 

SEC reorganization: Authorized the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
delegate certain of its functions by pub- 
lished order or rule to a division of the 
Commission, an individual Commis- 
sioner, a hearing examiner, or an em- 
ployee or employee board, and provides 
for appeals of such delegations—S. 2135. 

SEC investigation: Authorized $750,- 
000 for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to conduct a special investi- 
gation of the adequacy of its rules, for 
the protection of the investor, govern- 
ing stock exchanges and over-the-coun- 
ter securities trading. SEC is to report 
its findings to Congress by January 3, 
1963—Public Law 87-196. 

Internal revenue employees: Appro- 
priated funds for an additional 4,265 
Internal Revenue Service employees— 
Public Law 87-159. | 

Alien employment: Removed the pro- 
hibition against Department of Com- 
merce employing alien scientists and 
technicians in an effort to relieve a 
general shortage of personnel in scien- 
tific, engineering, and technical areas. 
(S. 2236.) 

Travel expenses: Increased the allow- 
ances of Government employees for. 
traveling expenses when on official busi- 
ness. Increases include from $10 to $16 
per diem allowances and from 10 to 12 
cents a mile by private automobile— 
Public Law 87-139. 

Interstate commerce—Property de- 
struction: Strengthened existing Federal 
law by making it unlawful to destroy, 
injure, set fire to, or otherwise damage 
goods moving in interstate or foreign 
commerce, break into or enter any rail- 
road car, vessel, aircraft, truck, or other 
vehicle for such purpose—Public Law 
87-221. 

Rural carriers: Increased equipment 
allowance for rural mail carriers to 12 
cents a mile. (S. 189). 

Postal employees: Extended to em- 
ployees in the postal field service the 
same salary-retention protection in cases 
of reduction in grade as provided under 
the Classification Act since 1956—Public 
Law 87-270. 

Scientific and supergrades: Authorized 
an, additional 480 supergrade positions 
and 280 additional scientific positions for 
oe executive branch—Public Law 87- 
3 
' NSLI special dividend: Authorized 
the payment of a special insurance divi- 
dend averaging from $100 to $150, for 
those veterans who have RS or W insur- 
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ance. TheRS insurance is entirely term 
insurance and the premium increases at 
the end of each 5-year period. The W 
insurance is both term and permanent, 
with the increased rate at the end of each 
5-year period—Public Law 87-223. 
ELECTIONS ‘AND THE WHITE HOUSE 


Federal election laws: Passed a clean- 
elections bill to strengthen our electoral 
system, provide more realistic ceilings on 
campaign expenses, make available at 
the State level information on campaign 
financing, and provides for a tax credit 
for political contributions to candidates 
for Federal office or to political com- 
mittees acting for such candidates. 
(S. 2426.) 

National conventions: The Senate 
adopted unanimously a resolution ex- 
pressing as the sense of the Senate that 
the party conventions held every 4 years 
to nominate candidates for President 
and Vice President should not be com- 
menced prior to the first Monday in Sep- 
tember of the year in which the election 
is to beheld. (S. Res. 141.) 

District of Columbia elections: Imple- 
ments the 23d amendment to the Con- 
stitution giving the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the right to vote for 
President and Vice President; retains 
the voting age at 21 and provides for a 
l-year residency requirement—Public 
Law 87-389. 

White House: Established the White 
House as a national monument—Public 
Law 87-286. 

STATUS OF MAJOR POINTS OF PRESIDENT’S 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM, 87TH CONGRESS, 1ST 
SESSION 

ACTIONS COMPLETED 

(Asterisk (*) denotes President Kennedy’s 

original 16 points) 


*1. Federal unemployment: Extended 
Federal 


87-6. 

*2. Feed grains: Enacted an emer- 
gency feed grains program for the 1961 
crop—Public Law 87-5. 


*3. OECD: Ratified convention estab- | 


lishing Organization of Economic Co- 
operation Development—ratified March 
16. 

*4. Government reorganization: Re- 
instated the President’s authority to re- 
organize the Government—Public Law 
87-18. 

*5. Distressed areas: Authorized $394 
million distressed areas program—Pub- 
lic Law 87-27. 

*6. Needy children: Authorized tem- 
porary program to permit States to aid 
needy unemployed parents and their 
children under Federal-State assistance 
program for 15 months to June 1, 1962— 
Public Law 87-21. 

*7. Minimum wage: Extended cover- 


age and increased minimum wage—Pub- 


lic Law 87-30. 

*8. Judgeships: Provided for addition- 
al circuit and district 
lic Law 87-35. _ 

*9. Social security: social 
security benefits for an additional. 4.4 
million persons—Public Law 87-64. 

*10. Travel service: Established Inter- 


national Travel Service in Commerce— 
Public Law 87-63. 


unemployment compensation > 
for additional 13 weeks—Public Law 
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*11. Community Facilities Act (H.R. 
4998—Public Law 87-395). 
12. Peace Corps (H.R. 7500—Public 


87-293). 


13. Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace—Public Law 87-297. 

14. Agriculture Act of 1961—Public 
Law 87-128. 

15. Foreign aid authorization—Public 
Law 87-195. 

16. Railroad unemployment: Extended 
railroad unemployment compensation for 
an additional 13 weeks—Public Law 87-7. 

17. Columbia River Basin: Ratified 
Columbia River Joint Development 
Treaty with Canada. Ratified March 
16 


18. Sugar Act: Extended the Sugar 
Act of 1948, fixing quotas of domestic 
and foreign producers for 15 months to 
June 30, 1962; continued the President’s 
authority to exclude Cuban sugar im- 
ports and reallocate its quota—Public 
Law 87-15. 

19. Ready Reserves: Authorized recall 
of 250,000 ready reservists—Public Law 
87-117. 

20. Procurement: addi- 
tional funds for aircraft, missile and 
naval vessels—Public Law 87-118. 

21. Foreign tax treatment: Unified tax 


treatment on earning assets of foreign 


central banks—Public Law 87-29. 

22. Food for peace: Authorized $2 bil- 
lion increase in title I authority of Agri- 
cultural Trade Development Act to con- 
tinue sale of surplus agriculture prod- 
ucts for local currencies—Public Law 
87-28. 

23. Mass transportation: Increased 
Federal assistance to State and local gov- 
ernments—Public Law 87-70. 

24. German bonds: Ratified German 
bond treaty. Ratified May 4. 

25. Extradition treaty: Ratified extra- 
dition treaty with Brazil. Ratified May 
16. | | 
26. Loadline convention: Ratified 
loadline convention modification. Rati- 
fied May 16. 


27. Oil pollution: Ratified oil pollu- | 


tion treaty. Ratified May 16. 

28. Treaty of Friendship with Bel- 
gium: Ratified September 11. 

29. Treaty of Amity With Republic of 
Vietnam: Ratified September 11. 

30. Geneva Radio Regulation Conven- 
tion: Ratified September 25. 

31. International Telecommunications 
Convention: Ratified September 25. 

32. Latin American aid: Appropriated 
$600 million for Latin American aid— 


Public Iaw 87-41. 


33. Construction: Military construc- 
tion authorization—Public Law 87-57. 

34. Procurement: Military procure- 
ment authorization—Public Law 87-52. 
_ 35. Tax rates: Extension of existing 
corporate and excise tax rates—Public 
Law 87-72. 

36. Highway Act: Amended Federal- 
Aid Highway Act raising $9.6 billion in 
additional revenues for the Federal-aid 
highway program and increasing by 
$11.5 billion the authorizations for inter- 
state and defense highways for 1963-— 
71—Public Law 87-61. 

37. Housing: Enacted a $4.9 billion 
housing program expanding existing pro- 
grams and new programs of assistanée 
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for moderate-low income families, and 


for the elderly—Public Law 87-70. 

38. Public debt: Increased debt limit 
by $13 billion to $298 billion—Public Law 
87-69. 

39. CAB reorganization: Plan 3, re- 


‘ organization of Civil Aeronautics Board 


authorizing the Board to delegate any 
of its functions to expedite adjudications 
and rulemaking proceedings. Effective 
July 3. 

40. PTC reorganization: Plan 4, re- 
organization of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to delegate functions to expedite 
oa work of the Commission. Effective 
J 9. 

41. Maritime reorganization: Reorgan- 
ization of Maritime functions. Effective 
August 12. 

42. Supergrades and scientific positions 
increased—Public Law 87-367. 

43. VA direct loans: Extended direct 
and guaranteed home loans programs for 
World War II veterans to July 26, 1967: 


and for Korean veterans to Februray l, 


1975; authorized an additional $1.2 bil- 
lion for direct loans programs through 
fiscal 1967—Public Law 87-84. 

44. NASA: Authorized Vice President 
to head Space Council—Public Law 87— 
26. 

45. Cape Cod: Authorized additional 
seashore recreational areas—Public Law 
87-126. 

46. College housing: Authorized $300 
million annual 4-year program—Public 
Law 87-70. 

47. Labor: Authorized one additional 
Assistant Secretary—Public Law 87-137. 

48. FCC: Reorganization—Public Law 
87-192. 

49. ICC: Reorganization—Public Law 
87-247. 

50. AEC: Authorization—Public Law 
87-315. 

51. Saline water: Extended and ex- 
panded the program—Public Law 87- 
295. 

52. Juvenile delinqueney—Public Law 


87-274. 


53. Civil Rights Commission: 2-year 
extension—Public Law 87-264. 

54. Small Business Act Amend- 
ments—Public Law 87-198, Public Law 
87-305. 

55. Aid to airports—Public Law 87-255. 
56. Strengthen 
Laws 197, 216, 218, 228. 

57. Impacted areas: NDEA, 2-year ex- 
tension—Public Law 87-344. 

58. Delaware River compact: Partial 
enactment of Water Resources Planning 
Act—Public Law 87-328. 

59. District of Columbia elections— 
Public Law 87-389. 

60. Appropriations: 

Third supplemental, 1961—-Public Law 


87-14. 
supplemental, 1961—Public 


Agriculture, 1962—Public Law 87-112. 

General Government matters, 1962— 
Public Law 87-125. 

Interior, 1962—Public Law 87-122. 

Legislative, 1962—Public Law 87-130. 

Defense, 1962—Public Law 87-144. 
Office, 1962—-Public Law 

—159. 


anticrime—Public 
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Labor-HEW—Public Law 87-290. 
construction—Public Law 87— 
ustice-judiciary—Public Law 

District of Columbia appropriations— 
Public Law 87-265. 

Foreign aid—Public Law 87-329. 

Public works, Public Law 87-330. 

Supplemental—Public Law 87-332. 


PASSED SENATE 


*61. Battle Act: Revision of Battle Act _ 
(S. 1215). Passed May 11. 

*62. Education: Overall aid to educa~ 
tion (S. 1021). Passed May 25. House 
delayed further action to next year. |. 

63. Office space: Create a Commission 
on Presidential Office Space (S. 51). 


Passed July 7. 

64. HEW: Authorized two additional 

- Assistance Secretaries (S. 2073). Passed 

July 27. | 

65. Oceanography: Ten-year ocea- 
nography program (S. 901). Passed 
July 28. 

66. Manpower training (S. 1991): 
Passed August 23 (H.R. 8399). House 


Calendar. . 
67. Shorelines (S. 543): Passed Au- 


gust 28. 
68. SEC: Reorganization (S. 2135): 
Passed September 1. 
69. Wilderness bill (S. 174): Passed 


September 6. 

70. Air pollution control study: Ex- 
tended to June 30, 1966 (S. 455). Passed 
September 20. 

71. Educational TV (S. 205): Passed 
March 21. (H.R. 132, House companion 
on House Calendar.) 

72. Commerce: Additional Assistant 
Secretary (S. 1456). Passed May 26— 
H.R. 6360, House companion on House 
Calendar. 

IN CONFERENCE 

73. Refugee resettlement (H.R. 8291). 
74. Compensation: Increased rates for 
disabled service-connected veterans 
(H.R. 856). 

HOUSE CALENDAR 
75. Postal rates: Increase (H.R. 7927). 


PASSED HOUSE 


76. Conflicts of interest (H.R. 8140): 
Passed August 7. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


77. Water Resources Planning Act ‘(S. 
2246, H.R. 8177). Hearings concluded 
August 16. (H.J. Res. 225, Delaware 
River Compact, partial enactment of this 
request.) 

- 48. Constitutional amendment outlaw- 
ing poll tax (S.J. Res. 81, H.J. Res. 404): 
Senate and House held hearings. 

ACTION POSTPONED UNTIL NEXT YEAR 


*79. Aid to medical education and re- 
search (S. 1072): Senate Labor has com- 
pleted hearings but the House commit- 
tee did not take any action. 

*80. Aged: Health care for aged (S. 
909, H.R. 4222). House must act first. 

81. Tax revisions: House Ways and 
Means concluded hearings. House must 


act first. 


82. Department of Urban Affairs (S. 
1633) : Senate Calendar. 

83. Youth Corps: Youth employment 
opportunities and Youth Corps (S. 404). 
Senate Calendar. 


= 
. 
bed 
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84. Pension Plans Disclosures Act 
‘Amendments (S. 2520): Senate Calen- 
dar. (H.R. 8723, House failed to suspend 
rules, 245-161, so Senate action was 
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*85. Higher education (S. 1241): 
Senate Calendar. Action postponed, 
however, due to the fact that the Rules 
Committee of the House killed the House 


postponed to next year.) bill. 
| Summary of legislative record 
SENATE AOTIVITY 
82d ist 83d ist | S84thist | 85thist | ist | 87th Ist 
Jan. 3- Jan. 3- Jan, 3- Jan. 3- Jan. 7- Jan, 3- 
Oct. 20 Aug. 3 Aug. 2 Aug. 30 Sept. 15 Sept. 27 
Days in session. 172 125 105 133 140 146 
in i 996 : 46 3:35 559:41 1009: 48 1005. 00. 
Total measures passed by Senate... ....- 1, 060 848 1, 325 1, 210 1, 052 1, 133 
Senate bills “ 411 342 574 612 434 459 
Hotise bills__. 429 320 566 346 375 433 
Senate joint resolutions. 14 22 22 22 21 25 
House joint 29 21 20 54 32 27 
Senate concurrent r tions 23 25 25 24 34 23 
House concurrent resolutions. - ----.- 19 14 21 28 24 . 23 
Senate resolutions... 135 104 97 124 132 143 
Public laws. 255 288 390 316 383 401 
Confirmations_ 26, 069 abort 39, 897 44, 620 43, 567 48, 962 


Dicest OF LEGISLATION PASSED BY THE 
SENATE 
AGRICULTURE 
Agriculture Act of 1961 


S. 1643: Public Law 87-128, approved Au- 


gust 9, 1961: 
This measure, as enacted into law, extends 
numerous important agricultural programs 
such as the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram, the Wool Act, and Public Law 480; it 
contains wheat and feed grain programs for 
1962; consolidated and simplified the agri- 
cultural credit laws administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration; and provided 
for advisory consultations with farmers in 
developing future agricultural programs. 
- “The major provisions are: 


TITLE I--SUPPLY ADJUSTMENT AND PRICE 
STABILIZATION 


1. Consultation on agricultural programs: 
Authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
consult with farmers, farm or commodity 
- Organizations, and other interested groups 
in developing new or revising existing agri- 
cultural programs involving supply adjust- 
ments or marketing regulations through 
marketing orders, quotas, or price supports. 
The advisory recommendations accepted 
_ would be incorporated in proposals to be 

submitted to Congress. 

2. 1962 wheat program: Required, as a 
condition for price supports, a mandatory 
10-percent cut in wheat acreage allotments, 
with a 45-percent payment in cash or kind 
for diverting the 10-percent cut to soil con- 

' serving uses. Authorized an additional vol- 
untary 30-percent diversion with payments 
in cash or Kind of 60 percent. Any producer 
can divert up to the larger of.(1) 40 percent 


of his allotment or (2) the smaller of 10 


. acres or the highest planted acreage of wheat 

in 1959, 1960, or 1961, whichever is greater. 
Permits advances of 50 percent to any par- 
ticipating producer. 

Increased the farm marketing excess (the 
amount subject to penalty) and increased 
the penalty from 45 percent to 65 percent 
Of parity. 

Reduced the i5-acre exemption to 13% 
acres, or the highest acreage planted for har- 
vest in 1959, 1960, or 1961, whichever is 
smaller. 3 

Repealed permanently the 200-bushel ex- 
emption from marketing quotas. 

Authorized the Secretary to increase 
Durum wheat acreage allotments if necessary 
to meet demand requirements—3-year pro- 
gram beginning with 1962. 

3. Feed grain program: Required, as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price support, that 


the producer divert 20 percent of his corn, 
grain sorghum, or barley acreage to conserv- 
ing uses in return for a 50-percent payment 
in cash or Kind. 

Authorized an additional 20-percent reduc- 
tion in corn, grain sorghum, or barley acre- 
age, with a 60-percent in-kind payment. 

Authorized the producers to plant castor 
beans, safflower, sunflower, sesame, or guar- 
beans on diverted acreage in lieu of payment. 

Provided exemption of malting barley from 
the feed grain diversion program up to 110 
percent of their average 1959-60 barley acre- 
age. 

Permitted the Secretary to limit partici- 
pation in the feed grain program for 1962 if 
he determines such was necessary because of 
an emergency created by a drought or other 
disaster or to prevent or alleviate a shortage 
in the commodity. 

4. Marketing orders: Expands eligibility 
list for marketing orders to include cherries 
or cranberries for canning or freezing; lambs, 
turkeys, peanuts (but no peanut products), 
apples produced in Michigan, New York, New 
England, Maryland, New Jersey, Indiana, and 
California; and all other commodities not 
now covered except honey, cotton, rice, 
wheat, corn, grain sorghum, oats, barley, rye, 
Sugarcane, sugarbeets, wool, mohair, live- 
stock, soybeans, cottonseed, flaxseed, poul- 
try (other than turkeys), eggs (other than 
turkey hatching eggs), fruits and vegetables 
for canning or freezing (other than those 
specifically covered), and apples (other than 
those specifically covered). 

Prohibits the importation of oranges, 
onions, walnuts, and dates (other than dates 


for processing) which do not meet the grade, 


size, quality, or maturity requirements of 
orders applicable to the domestic commodi- 
ties. At present, this restriction applies 
only to tomatoes, avocados, mangoes, limes, 
grapefruit, green peppers, Irish potatoes, 
cucumbers, and eggplants. 

5. Wool Act: Extended the National Wool 
Act for 4 years through March 31, 1966. 


TITLE II-—-AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


Extended Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development Act, through December 
31, 1964—a 3-year extension. | 

Provided title I authority of $4.5 billion 
for 3 years, 1962 through 1964, with a limit 
of $2.5 billion in any one year (oversea 
surplus commodity sales). 

Authorized the use of foreign currencies 
for @pliar sales to American tourists. _ 

Required 5 percent of the proceeds of title 


I sales in each year to be set aside in 


amounts and kinds of foreign currencies 
specified by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
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agricultural market development and re- 
quired such amount of sale and loan pro- 
ceeds as the Secretary determines necessary, 
but not less than 2 percent, to be convert- 
ible into currencies of other foreign nations 
for market development activities in coun- 
tries which are or may become dollar 
markets. 

Continued present limitation of $300 mil- 
lion, plus carryovers, in surplus commodi- 


‘ties for emergency disaster relief abroad 


and economic development (title II). 
TITLE IJI—AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Consolidated and simplified the author- 
ities administered by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration for real estate, operating, emer- 
gency, and water facilities’ loans. 

Provided a $60,000 indebtedness limit on 
Farmers Home Administration farm real 
estate loans. 

Limited indebtedness of associations for 
soil and water conservation loans to $500,- 
000 in direct loans, and $1 million in insured 
loans. 

Provided for a $35,000 indebtedness limit 
on operating loans. 

Authorized loans to soil conservation dis- 
tricts for purchase of conservation equip- 
ment. 

Authorized emergency loans in areas suf- 
fering from natural disaster. 

TITLE IV—GENERAL 


Extended the period for making Great 
Plains conservation program contracts to 
December 31, 1971. 

Extended school milk program through 
June 30, 1967, to be paid by direct appro- 
priations. 

Extended Veterans’ 
armed services milk program through De- 
cember 31, 1964. 

Agricultural trade—authorization increases 


S. 1027: Public Law 87-28, approved May 
4, 1961: 

Authorizes a $2 billion increase in title I 
authority of Public Law 480, making a total 
of $3.5 billion, plus any unused authority 
carried over from 1960. 

Title authorizes the President to enter 
into agreements with friendly nations or 
organizations of friendly nations to provide 
for the sale of surplus agricultural com- 


modities for foreign currencies, which are | 


then used for a number of purposes for the 
benefit of the United States and the pur- 
chasing country. 

~ The total authorization available for cal- 
endar year 1961 was $1.5 billion, plus $335 
million, carried over from calendar year 1960, 
which had been committed. 

Agricultural trade development— 
Title II extension# 

S$. 1720: Public Law 87-92, approved July 
20, 1961: 

This measure continues the authority con- 
tained in title II of Public Law 480, by re- 
pealing section 601(a) (2) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1960, which limited to June 
30, 1961, the authority of the administra- 
tion to continue and expand the use of our 
agricultural abundance in helping needy 
people in the less developed countries 
through development programs which are 
not feasible under title I of Public Law 480. 

Under title II, food can be used or pay- 
ment of wages-in-kind for labor intensive 
projects such as soil conservation dams, ir- 
rigation, and drainage canals, wells, roads, 
and other similar activities, which will re- 
lieve hunger and unemployment and, at the 
same time, contribute to the economic de- 
velopment of the recipient country. 

Amendments to farm credit laws 

S. 1927: Public Law 87-343, approved 
October 3, 1961:. 

Amends the farm credit laws: (1) Per- 


mits installment payments on Federal credit 


banks to be scheduled more frequently than 
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semiannually if desirable to the borrower 
because of his income pattern. (2) Permits 
loans to be made to corporations, set up by 
farming families; now loans can be extended 
only to “persons.” (3) Extends from 5 to 
7 years the permissible maturity of inter- 
mediate-term loans. (4) Requires in ap- 
plying the earnings at the end of each fiscal 
year that one-half of 1 percent of the loans 
outstanding be held in reserve up to the 
accumulation of 344 percent of the out- 
standing loans; any more that might be 
contributed past the 3144 percent would be 
accepted. (5) Combines the revolving funds 
of the production credit association, which 
hasn’t a demand for all its funds, and the 
intermediate credit bank, which has need for 
more funds. (6) Provides for the liquidation 
of any assets of any cooperative association 
in a bank when that cooperative might dis- 
band. 
Animal quarantine 

sg. 860: Passed Senate July 25,1961. Pend- 
ing in House Agriculture Committee: 

In order to strengthen the animal quar- 
antine laws and close a number of gaps and 
loopholes, this measure increases seizure au- 
thority of the Department of Agriculture; 
clarifies the Department’s authority to re- 
strict imports; increases authority for in- 
spection and for sanitary regulations; and 
provides for injunctive authority. 


Cotton farmers 


H.R. 7030—Public Law 87-37, approved 
May 20, 1961: 

An emergency measure to bring relief to 
cotton farmers whose land has been un- 
plantable because of recent floods, or whose 
plantings have been washed out. Thousands 
of acres of cotton land are under water or 
are so wet that farmers cannot plant them. 
Thus, this bill will permit those farmers to 
transfer their acreage allotment to another 
farm within the county or in an adjoining 
county where they can plant on higher 
ground. 

Disaster area lands 

S. 2113—Public Law 87-62, approved June 
29, 1961: 

Authorizes the Department of Agriculture, 
for a 1-year period following enactment, to 


permit hay to be harvested from conserva- 
tion reserve acreage where necessary to alle- 
viate hardship caused by drought or other | 


natural disaster. To be eligible for such re- 
lief, the Governor of the State must certify 
and the Secretary of Agriculture must deter- 


mine the need. Pa 


Drought relief 
S. 2197: Public Law 87-127, approved 
August 7, 1961: 
To relieve the drought stricken farmer, 


Congress enacted a l-year emergency pro-. 


gram authorizing sale of Government sur- 


plus corn and feed grains to needy farmers 


and ranchers in drought areas at 75 percent 
of Government price support levels. 

The act also permits grazing of livestock 
on grasslands idled by the soil bank and 
other conservation programs, or moving of 
hay on these lands in or near drought areas. 

| Emergency feed for wildlife 
 §&. 614: Public Law 87-152, approved 
August 17, 1961: 
Authorizes the use of surplus grain (from 


CCC) by the States for emergency use (to 


prevent starvation) in feeding resident game 
birds and other wildlife. 


Farm operating loans 


H.R. 1822: Public Law 87-8, approved 
March 29, 1961: 

To help meet the rapidly and substantial- 
ly increased cost of farming, this measure 
amends the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act to provide a 15-percent increase in the 
amount of funds which may be used for 
making operating loans to borrowers whose 
operating loan indebtedness exceeds $10,000. 
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The present ceiling of 10 percent was 

exhausted by March 1 of this year. 
Feed grains program 

H.R. 4510: Public Law 87-5, approved 
March 22, 1961: 

By an overwhelming majority, the Con- 
gress passed a l-year emergency price sup- 
port for the 1961 crop of corn at $1.20 per 
bushel with the other feed grains to be 
supported at fair and reasonable levels in 
relation to corn; support to be conditioned 
on retirement of 20 percent of feed grain 
producing acreage. 

The primary purposes of the measure are 
to raise incomes of feed grain producers and 
to reduce the mounting surpluses of feed 
grains in Government hands. 

In order to receive the $1.20 price support 


provided by the bill, the producer must retire 


20 percent of his feed grain producing acre- 
age. If he chooses to do so, he may retire an 
additional 20 percent. Payment for the first 
20-percent acreage reduction will be in cash 
or kind; payment for the additional 20-per- 
cent reduction will be in Kind. The level 
of payment for the first 20-percent retire- 


ment will be based on 50 percent of what 


he might have grown on the retired acreage; 
for the second 20 percent, on 60 percent of 
what he might have grown on the additional 
acreage retired. 

In lieu of the unlimited authority, given 
the Secretary by the House bill, to dispose 
of grain in Government stocks at less than 
market prices, the conference report pro- 
vides that payments in kind are to be made 
in negotiable certificates created under the 
payment-in-kind program. Other Govern- 
ment stocks moving into the market will 
continue to be subject to existing law, which 
provides for sale at not less than 105 per- 
cent of the support price, carrying 
charges. 

It is anticipated that the p , with 
at least 70 percent participation, will result 
in the production of from 500 to 700 mil- 
lion bushels less than were produced last 
year. Government storage facilities are now 
severely taxed to provide for existing sur- 
pluses. The current program provides sup- 
ports of about $1.05 per bushel, with no 
acreage retirement condition. 


Hog cholera—eradication 


S. 1908: Public Law 87-209, approved Sep- 
tember 6, 1961: 

Establishes a national hog cholera eradica- 
tion program under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to restrict the interstate 
movement of hog cholera virus. Also directs 
the Secretary to establish an advisory com- 
mittee of 12 members with a member of the 
Department as chairman. The committee 
will help determine the plans of the eradica- 
tion program and help carry out the program. 

Livestock loans—temporary 


S. 1710: Public Law 87-106, ew July 
26, 1961: 

Extends temporarily until December 31, 
1961, the authorization of the Secretary of 


_ Agriculture to make emergency loans to es- 
- tablished livestock owners who, due to 


drought, increased production costs, and 
lowered prices for their products, are forced 
to seek assistance. The authorization is due 
to expire July 14, 1961. It is included in the 
administration’s agriculture bill (S. 1643) 
but due to the fact that this bill has not yet 
been acted upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
feels this measure important enough for ac- 
tion as a separate bill to cover the existing 
emergency until the omnibus bill is com- 


Mexican farm labor program 


H.R. 2010: Public Law 87-345, approved 
October 3, 1961: 

Extended the Mexican..farm labor pro- 
gram for 2 years until December 31, 1963, 
and amended the act to (1) require that em- 
ployers reimburse the United States up to 
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$15 maximum for essential expenses of the 
program, except salaries and expenses of per- 
sonnel engaged in compliance activities; (2) 
prohibit Mexican workers from being made 
available in any area unless reasonable ef- 
forts have been made to attract domestic 
workers at wages, standard hours of work, 
and working conditions comparable to those 
offered to foreign workers; (3) prohibit any 
employer of Mexican labor from using these 
workers in other than temporary or seasonal 
occupations and from operating or maintain- 
ing power-driven, self-propelled. harvesting, 
planting or cultivating machinery, except in 
specific cases to avoid undue hardship; (4) 
prohibit Mexican workers from engaging in 
some processing activities. : 


Perishable agricultural commodities— 
Amendments 


S. 1037: Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House Agriculture Committee: 

This measure amends the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act to: 

Improve and clarify provisions dealing 
with the eligibility for license, or for em- 
ployment by licensees, of persons guilty of 
specified acts and persons affiliated with 
them; 

Authorize an increase in license fees from 
$25 a year to a rate not to exceed $50, ex- 
cept retail dealers and brokers of frozen 
fruit and vegetables may not be increased 
beyond the $25; 

Eliminate the Apple and Pear Act 
from the acts administered with license fees 
received under the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act; and authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Export Apple and Pear 
Act; 

Regulate the use of trade names by li- 
censees to prevent deception; 

Provide that opportunity for an oral hear- 
ing need not be provided in reparation cases 
unless the amount in dispute exceeds $1,500, 
instead of $500; 

Make it clear that in an appeal from a 
reparation order, bond must be filed within 
30 days after entry of the order and require 
that the bond be in cash, negotiable securi- 
ties, or the undertaking of a recognized sure- 
ty company; 

Defer license suspension in case of appeal 
until all judicial appeals have ended. 


Special milk program—Exztension 


S. 146: Public Law 87-67, approved June 
30, 1961: 

This bill extends the special milk pro- 
gram for children 1 year until June 30, 1962, 
and authorizes $105 million of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds to carry out the | 
program. 

The program, which has been in effect 
since 1954, authorizes the Department to re- 
imburse schools participating in the school 
lunch program at the rate of 4 cents per 
half pint in excess of the half pint provided 
in the lunch. Other schools are reimbursed 
at the rate of 3 cents per half pint, and 
child care institutions at the rate of 2 cents 
per half pint. At present there are about 
85,500 schools and other institutions par- 
— in the program. 

Sugar Act extension 


H.R. 5463: Public Law 87-15, approved 
March 31, 1961: 

This measure continues the President’s 
authority to establish the sugar quota for 
Cuba through June 30, 1962, at a level found 
to be in the national interest but, in no 
event, in excess of the Cuban quota under 
the basic quota system of the Sugar Act. 

It gives special consideration to Western 

Hemisphere countries and to those coun- 
tries purchasing U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties when additional purchases are made 
from foreign nations without regard to 
allocations. 

The President’s authority is continued to 
obtain refined sugar if raw sugar is not 
reasonably available. 


| 
pleted. 
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If the President sets the Cuban quota at 
less than its basic quota, the amount of the 


‘reductions are to be distributed as follows: 


(1) An amount equivalent to Cuba’s share 
in any domestic area production deficit may 
be assigned exclusively to other domestic 
areas; and then 

(2) To five nations whose quotas have 
been between 3,000 and 10,000 tons, a suffi- 
cient quantity of sugar to bring each up to 
10,000 tons These nations are Costa Rica, 
Haiti, Panama, the Netherlands, and Na- 
tionalist China; and then 

(3) To the Republic of the Philippines 15 
percent of the remainder; and then 

(4) To other countries having quotas un- 
der the act (except those five nations men- 
tioned in (2) above) the remaining 85 per- 
cent in amounts prorated according to the 
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basic quotas established by the act, “except 
that any amounts which would be pur- 
chased from any country with which the 
United States is not in diplomatic relations 
need not be purchased”; and then 

(5) If additional amounts of sugar are 
needed, purchases may be made from any 
other foreign nation without regard to allo- 
cations, but with consideration given to 
countries of the Western Hempisphere and 
to those countries purchasing U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities. 


Surplus food—College home economics 


S. 1873: Public Law 87-179, approved Au- 


gust 30, 1961: 

Amends the act which permits surplus 
agricuitural and dairy products to be sup- 
plied to certain authorized high schools for 


APPROPRIATIONS 
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use in home economics classes. It proposes 
that this authorization be extended to col- 
lege students if they also use the same fa- 
cilities and instructors that are now in use 
in the high schools. 


Tobacco allotments—Transfers 


H.R. 1022: Public Law 87-200, approved 
September 6, 1961: 

Permits tobacco farmers who have agreed 
to limit their production to lease or transfer 
up to 5 acres of land for 1-year periods, dur- 
ing 1962 and 1963, to another farmer who 
produces the same kind of tobacco. Farm- 
ers having small allotments find that in 
some years planting would be uneconomical. 
The crop produced from the leased lands 
would be considered as goming from the farm 
from which the allotment is transferred. 


Table of appropriation bills, 87th Cong., 1st sess., including indefinites : 


Amount as passed Final action, {Increase or decrease} 
Bill No. Title Budget amount as compared to budget} Public 
estimates approved estimates laws 
' House Senate 
1961 SUPPLEMENTALS | 

H.R, 5188__ Saute $5, 275, 213, 127 $803, 506, 119 $4, 637, 419, 970 $ 055, 637 - 581, 157, 490 | 87-14 
H.R. 6518__.| Inter-American is , 000, 000 , 000, 000 600, 000, " oo 000, 000 = 87-41 
HR. 7712_..| 4th supp tal 88, 024, 000 47, 214, 000 47, 214, 000 47, 214, 000 — 40, 810, 000 87-74 

Total, 1961 supplementals 5, 963, 237, 127 1, 450, 720, 119 5, 284, 633, 970 2, 341, 269, 637 — 3, 621, 967, 490 

1962 APPROPRIATIONS 
H.R. 5954__| Treasury-Post Office 5, 371, 301, 000 5, 281, 865, 000 5, 327, 631, 000 5, 298, 765, 000 wi 000 | =: 87-159 
H.R. 6345. _| Interior~ 782, 387, 000 753, 319, 000 813. 399, 850 779, 158, 650 > a 350 87, 122 
H.R. 7035. _| Labor-HEW 5, 004, 281, O81 4, 327, 457, 000 |. 5, 161, 380, 000 4, 915, 965, 000 — 88, 316, 081 87-290 
H.R. 7208. _| Legislative 136, 082, 802 104, 353, 335 135, 432, 065 135, 432, 065 — 650, 737 87-130 
H.R. 7371__| State, Justice, Judiciary 795, 891, 202 751, 300, 050 762, 038, 550 756, 422, 550 — 30, 468, 652 87-264 
H.R. 7444. ea . 6, 089, 244, 000 5, 948, 466, 000 5, 967, 457, 500 5, 267, 494, 500 — 121, 749, 500 87-112 
cooaee (612, 000, 000)} (629, 900, 009) (725, 500, 000) (725, 500, 000) (+113, 500, 000) 
H.R. 7445. . Rmcrarane offices - 9, 174, 561, 000 8, 404, 098, 000 9, 098, 769, 500 8, 966, 285, 000 — 208, 276, 000 87-141 
H.R. 7577_.| General Government-Commerce.. 666, 278, 000 626, 958, 000 650, 438, 200 641, 135, 800 — 25. 142, 200 87-125 
H.R. 7851__| Defense. 46, 396. 945, 000 42, 711, 105, 000 46, 848, 292, 000 46, 662, 556, 000 -+-265, 611, 000 87-144 
H.R.8072_..| District of Columbia___- (292, 827, 398) (268, 122, 400) (270, 438, 360) (270, 067, 897) — (22, 759, 501) 87-265 
Loan authorization (24, 600, 000) (29, 000, 000) (29, 000, 000) } (29, 000, 000) |. (+4, 400, 000) 
Federal payment 39, 753, 000 32, 753;000 32, 753, 000 32, 753, 000 —7, 000, 

H.R. 8302_..| Military construction - - 1, 047, 568, 000 883, 359, 000 1, 020, 146, 750 951, 690, 750 —95, 877, 250 87-302 
H.R.9033__.| Foreign 4, 993, 991, 000 3, 835, 245, 000 4, 416, 091, 000 4, 123, 345, 000 —870, 646, 000 87-329 
H.R.9076_..| Public works. 4, 000, 788, 000 3, 662, 761, 380 3, 940, 926, 880 3, 908, 880, 980 — 91, 907, 020 87-330 
H.R.9160_._ pplem 1, 134, 639, 841 573, 040, 923 1, 068, 503, 903 1, 125, 333, 341 —9, 306, 500 87-332 

) Total, 1962 appropriations 85, 634, 210, 926 77, 896, 020, 688 85, 243, 260, 198 84, 265, 217, 636 — 1, 368, 993, 290 

Total, all appropriations _ _ 91, 507, 448, 053 79, 346, 740, 807 90, 527, 894, 168 - 86, 606, 487, 273 — 4, 990, 960, 780 

Total, loan authorizations 636, 600, 000 658, 900, 000 754, 500, 000 754, 500, +117, 900, 000 


AVIATION 
Aircraft accident claims 

H.R. 7934: Public Law 87-212, approved 
September 8, 1961: 

Authorizes immediate payment of not 
more than $1,000 to anyone who might suf- 
fer injury or personal damages as a result 
of an accident involving military aircraft or 
missiles. As a result of such accidents 
there may be urgent need to, for example, 
buy food and secure lodgings. Payments 
that might be made are not admission by 
the Government of liability; however, acci- 
dents involving missiles or aircraft are 
usually a clear case of liability. 


Crimes on aircraft | 


S. 2268: Public Law 87-197, approved 
September 5, 1961: 

This bill is desighed to combat recent air- 
craft hijacking by applying Federal crim- 
inal law to crimes committed on aircraft in 
air commerce. These incidents have focused 
attention on the need for additional laws 
covering such crimes. There are Federal 
laws as well as State laws which are now 
applicable in many instances; however, few 
specifically meet the unique problems in- 
cluding the venue problem, which arise 
while aircraft are in flight. This measure 
fills the gaps' by making criminal certain 
acts of violence which, if committed within 
the special maritime and territorial juris- 
diction of the United States, would be 


crimes as defined by sections 113, 114, 111-— 


13, 1363, or 2111 of title 18, United States 


Code, if committed on board an aircraft in 
flight in air commerce. Included are vary- 
ing degrees of murder, manslaughter, at- 
tempt to commit murder or manslaughter, 
malicious destruction of property, and 
robbery. 

Any person who obtains or attempts to 
obtain control of an aircraft by unlawful 
force or threat of force will be subject to a 
fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than 20 years, or both. If the 
act was committed with the use of a dan- 
gerous weapon, imprisonment may be for 
life but not less than 20 years, or by death 
if the jury so directs. One who assaults, 
intimidates, or threatens to interfere with 
a flight crew member in a way as to inter- 
fere with his duties to safely operate the 
aircraft will be subject to a fine of up to 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
20 years, or both. If a deadly or dangerous 
weapon is used, the penalty may be impri- 
sonment for life but not less than 20 years. 

An act which constitutes the crime of 
piracy if committed aboard a vessel on the 
high seas will constitute a crime if com- 
mitted aboard an aircraft in flight in air 
commerce, punishable by imprisonment for 
life or for not less than 20 years, or by death 
if the jury so directs. This amendment to 
the Federal Aviation Act defines aircraft 
piracy to mean any seizure or exercise of 


control by force or violence or threat of force 
or violence, and with wrongful intent, of an 
aircraft in flight in air commerce. 

To knowingly impart or convey false in- 
formation concerning an attempt or alleged 
attempt to unlawfully obtain control of an 
aircraft, to interfere with a flight crew mem- 
ber, or to commit piracy will be subject toa 
year, or both. 

With the exception of any municipal, 


county, or State government, or the Federal - 


Government, and others who may be au- 
thorized under appropriate regulations issued 
by the Federal Aviation Agency, any person 
who, while aboard an aircraft operated by 
an air carrier in air transportation, carries 
on or about his person a concealed deadly 
or dangerous weapon or attempts to board 
an aircraft with such a weapon will be sub- 
ject to a fine of up to $5,000 and imprison- 
ment up to 5 years, or both. 

All violations mentioned above will be 
subject to investigation by the FBI. 

Venue: The trial of any offense under 
this act will be in the district in which 
the offense is committed; or, if the offense 
is committed out of the jurisdiction of any 
particular State or district, the trial will be 
in the district where the offender, or any 
one of two or more joint offenders, is arrested 
or is first brought. If the offender or offend- 
ers are not arrested or brought into any 
district, an indictment or information may 
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‘be filed in the district of the last known 


residence of the offender or of any one of 
two or more joint offenders, or if no residence 


is known the indictment or information may. 
be filed in the District of Columbia. When- 


ever the offense is begun in one jurisdiction 
and completed in another, or committed in 
more than one jurisdiction, it may be dealt 
with, inquired of, tried, determined, and 
punished in any jurisdiction in which the 
ciense was begun, continued, or completed, 
in the same manner as if the offense had been 
actually and wholly committed therein. 

The Administrator of FAA can authorize 
any alr carrier to refuse transportation to 
@ passenger or to transport property when, 
in the opinion of the carrier, it might prove 
inimical to safety in flight. ~ 

Federal Airport Act extension 


H.R. 8102: Public Law 87-255, approved , 


September 20, 1961: 

Extends the Federal Airport Act for 3 years, 
to June 30, 1964, and authorizes a total of 
$225 million, with $75 million to become 
available for obligation each year. 

Earmarks $7 million a year for the de- 
velopment of airports, to provide separate 
facilities for general aviation and thus relieve 
congestion at airports. Federal participation 
in constructing terminal buildings is re- 
stricted to costs directly related to the safety 
of persons at the airport. 

Prohibits the approval of any project which 
does not include provision for installing cer- 
tain specified landing aids such as high- 
intensity runway lighting as determined by 
the Administrator to be required for safe 
and efficient handling of traffic at the par- 
ticular airport. Increased the Federal share 
of the installation of such aids from 50 per- 
cent to a maximum of 75 percent. 

Provides that funds allocated to a State 
under the apportionment formula which are 
not obligated within 2 fiscal years chall be- 
come available for use in any State, at the 
discretion of the Administrator. 

Requires publication by January 1 each 
year of the proposed program for airport 
development during the next fiscal year. 

Amends the Federal Aviation Act to au- 
thorize various departments of the Federal 
Government to pay for space in public air- 
ports necessary in the performance of their 
duties. 

Meteorology research 


S.681: Passed Senate Februray 16, 1961; . 


returned to Senate February 23, 1961—Re- 
consideration motion pending: 

This measure is designed to remove any 
doubt as to the Weather Bureau’s existing 
authority to enter into research contracts 
for other than air navigational problems with 
public and private agencies (such as uni- 
versities), thus permitting research con- 
tracts in all areas of meteorological science. 

The specific authority under section 3 of 
the Federal Aviation Act authorizing the 
Weather Bureau to enter into these contracts 
has, upon occasion, been strictly construed 
as requiring a direct relationship to aero- 
nautics and, though most of them do, this 
relationship is not always apparent; conse- 
quently, statutory questions have arisen. 
Thus, this measure clarifies the Bureau’s au- 
thority to take advantage of highly special- 
ized research facilities such as those found 
in universities. 

In addition, this measure, at the discre- 
tion of the Chief of Bureau, authorizes the 
use of public funds for telephone services in 
private residences in isolated areas to carry 
into effect the basic enabling laws author- 
izing collection and distribution of informa- 
tion on weather conditions throughout the 
United States. In these semi-isolated or 
isolated locations, the Weather Bureau field 
facilities are not open on a 24-hour basis 
thus there must be some other means of 
contacting these isolated employees so they 
can post and disseminate storm warnings 


and other urgent information to the public. 
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Naval aviation—Golden anniversary 
House Joint Resolution 398: Public Law 
87-43, approved May 27, 1961: 


In commemorating the 50th anniversary of | 


naval aviation, to be celebrated June 6 
through June 11, 1961, in Pensacola, Fia., 
this resolution authorizes the Secretary of 
Treasury to design and manufacture a gal- 
vano, for use as a plaque, to be presented 
to the Secretary of the Navy on this occasion. 
Naval aviation has significantly contrib- 
uted to the defense of the United States and 
through its training programs for friendly 
governments has contributed to the defense 
of the free world. This celebration will con- 
tribute greatly to the educational and cul- 
tural welfare and to the defense of the people 
of the United States by highlighting the 
great traditions of naval aviation. 
Presentation to Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. 
Foulois, retired 


Senate Joint Resolution 108—Passed Sen- 
ate August 21, 1961. Pending in House 
Armed Services Committee: 

Presents the Distinguished Flying Cross 
to Major General Foulois, U.S. Air Force, re- 
tired. He was in charge of the first airplane 
owned and used by the Army, commanded 
the first aero squadron to Mexico in 1915, 
served as Chief of the Air Service of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France in 
World War I and was Chief of the Air Corps 
from 1931 until his retirement in 1935 


Special meteorological services 


S. 680—Passed Senate June 29, 1951. Pend- 
ing in House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
mittee: 

This bill authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to conduct certain meteorological 
services in cooperation with or at the re- 
quest of States, counties, cities, or other 
local government units, private organiza- 
tions, or individuals. Authority is granted 
for the Secretary to receive payment of the 


~cost of such work or services, in whole or in 


part, from the government units, private 
organizations, or individuals in whose be- 
half the work or study was made. Such pay- 
ments may be in funds or property or both. 
Requires that all funds received are to be 
deposited in a separate account in the Treas- 
ury for use in paying the costs of such work 
or services, for making refunds, or for credit- 
ing appropriations from which the cost of 
such work or service may have been paid. 
Although the bill authorizes payment for 
the work or service, whether or not it is re- 


_ quired is discretionary with the Secretary. 


Supplemental air carriers 


S.1969: Passed Senate August 28, 1961. 
Passed House amended September 18, 1961: 
This measure provides a permanent place 
in the aviation industry for supplemental air 


carriers without adverse effect upon sched- 


uled carriers. It provides that a carrier may 
request and be authorized to perform lim- 
ited services supplemental to those furnished 
by the regular air carriers, and authorizes 
the Board to issue certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity for supplemental 
service containing limitations on the type 
and extent of service authorized. The bill 


would: 


Grant statutory interim operating rights, 
in the nature of temporary “grandfather” 
rights, to existing holders of supplemental 
air carrier certificates who have performed a 
portion of the service authorized by their 
present certificates. 

Make clear that a supplemental certificate 
is primarily a certificate for charter service 
and provide that the Board may, when the 
public convenience and necessity require, 
also authorize individually ticketed service. 

Make clear that supplemental air carriers 
are not eligible for subsidy payments. 

Permit the Board to issue a special op- 


_ erating authorization for temporary service 
“ between particular points during — 


when regular service is inadequate, 


Permit the Board to impose civil penal- 
ties for violations of title IV of the act re- 
lating to economic regulations. 


Amend the Federal Aviation Act to pro- 
vide for a statutory definition of charter serv- 
ice 


Make clear that a regularly certificated 
carrier cannot also be certificated as a sup- 
plemental carrier. 

Enable the Board to make a determina- 
tion of fitness based upon considerations 
peculiar to the type of supplemental trans- 
portation for which authority is sought. 

This legislation was requested by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board as a result of the decision 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
against Civil Aeronautics Board, which de- 
termined that the Board lacked authority 
under existing law to issue limited certifi- 
eates. 

War risk insurance extension 

5.1931: Public Law 87-89, approved July 
20, 1961: 

Extends for 5 years until 1966 title XIII 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, which 
provides that in the event of war the Na- 
tion’s civil air fleet would have adequate in- 
surance coverage for war risks. Commercial 
aviation war risk policies are issued with 
automatic termination clauses in the event 
of outbreak of a major war. 


Wright Brothers Day 


House Joint Resolution 109: Public Law 
87-291, approved September 22, 1961: 

Gives the President the authority to des- 
ignate December 17 of each year as Wright 
Brothers Day in commemoration of the first 
successful airplane flight by Orville and Wil- 
bur Wright on December 17, 1903. 

COMMUNICATIONS 
American Samoa radio licenses 

S. 1589: Passed Senate July 25, 1961. 
Pending in House Interstate- and Foreign 
Commerce Committee: 

This bill authorizes the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to issue radio op- 
erator licenses to natives of American Samoa 
who are nationals of the United States and 
owe allegiance to it, but to whom full citi- 
zenship has not been extended. 

Under existing law the FCC may issue 
radio operator licenses only to citizens of 
the United States and in certain cases to 
foreign nationals in the field of aviation. | 


Communication facilities—protection 


S. 1990: Public Law 87-306, approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1961: 

Amends section 1362 of title 18 of the 
United States Code as a further protection 
of the internal security of the United States 
by providing penalties for malicious damage 
to certain communication facilities. 

The amendment provides that whoever 
willfully or maliciously injures or destroys. 


any of the works, property, or material of 


any radio, telegraph, telephone or cabie, line 
station, or system, or other means of com- 
munication, operated or controlled by the 
United States, or used or intended to be used 
for military or civil defense functions of the 
United States whether constructed or in 
process of construction, or willfully or mali- 
ciously interferes in any way with the work- 
ing or use of any such line, or system, or 
willfully or maliciously obstructs, hinders, or 
delays the transmission of any communica- 
tion over any line, or system, will be fined 


- up to $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 


10 years, or both. 

In the case of any works, property, or ma- 
terial, not operated or controlled by. the 
United States, however, this section does not 
apply to any lawful strike activity, or other 
lawful concerted activities for the purposes 
of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
and protection which do not injure or de- 
stroy any line or system used or intended to 
be used for the military or civil defense 
functions of the United States. 
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Federal Communications 


S. 1288: Passed Senate April 28, 1961. 
Pending in House Interstate and Foreign 


Commission in certain situations to waive 
the annual inspection required under the 


statutory provision for a period not to ex- 


ceed 30 days, upon a finding that the public 
interest would be serviced. 

Under the present act, every ship of the 
United States must have the equipment and 
apparatus inspected at least once each year 
by the Commission, and there is no flexibility 
beyond the expiration of a 12-month period. 
In certain cases this creates a hardship on 
commercial vessels returning to the United 
States from extended foreign voyages. The 
ship radio station must be inspected at the 
first port of call rather than at a port se- 
lected by the shipowner for reasons of eco- 
nomic and operational convenience. Thus, 
this additional 30 days will provide the flexi- 
bility considered necessary and desirable. 
Telecasting of professional sports contests 

H.R. 9096: Public Law 87-331, approved 
September 30; 1961: 

Authorizes the member clubs of a profes- 
sional football, baseball, basketball, or 
hockey league, to pool their separate rights 
in the s telecasting of their games 
and to permit the league to sell the resulting 
package of pooled rights to a television net- 
work without violating the antitrust laws. 
It also provides that such package contracts 
cannot be used to impair college football 
gates receipts through network telecasts of 
professional football contests at times when 
ete games are normally played. 

. CRIME 
Agency or department investigations 

S. 1665: Passed Senate July 28, 1961. 

Pending in House Judiciary Committee: 
_ Prohibits, subject to a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment of not more 
than 6 years, or both, the obstruction of 
any lawful inquiry or investigation by the 
Department of Justice or the Department 
of the Treasury, and prohibits injury to any 
person on account of his furnishing or hav- 
ing furnished information in connection 
with any inquiry. 

This will aid in protecting any witnesses 
who give necessary testimony prior to court 
proceedings from intimidation or coercion, 
a protection not now provided under the 
law. 

Bad check offenses 

H.R. 7657: Public Law 87-385, approved 
October 4, 1961: 

Amends the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice by adding section 923a which would 
make specific the terms of the authority for 

ution of bad check offenses, thus 
creating a <pecific statutory authority for 
such a prosecution against members of the 
Armed Forces. None of the statutes under 
which violations are now prosecuted are en- 
tirely appropriate due to numerous technical 
problems in pleading or proving any bad 
check case. 

Escape of juvenile delinquents 


S. 1954: Passed Senate September 19, 1961. 
Pending in House Judiciary Committee: 
_ Imposes a fine of $1,000 or 1 year in prison, 
or both, as a penalty for a juvenile delin- 
quent under 18 who escapes or attempts to 
escape from the custody of the Attorney 
General or his authorized representative for 
violation of any law not punishable by death 
or life imprisonment and if the Attorney 
General has not specifically directed the 
institution of criminal proceedings. 
Espionage laws—Eztension 


E.R. 2730: Public Law 87-369, approved 
October 4, 1961: 

Deletes section 791 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, which has the inad- 
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vertent effect of limiting venue relative to 
acts. of espionage and censorship, to acts 
committed in the United States or within 
the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of 
the United States. By repealing this sec- 
tion, venue will be extended worldwide as to 
citizens of the United States committing 
these acts. 


False bomb information 


H.R. 6334: Public Law 87-338, approved 
October 3, 1961: 

Strengthens the present law on imparting 
false bomb information by making it a mis- 
demeanor knowingly (but without malice) 
to impart or convey such false information, 
and by making it a felony to convey such 
false information willfully and maliciously 


or with a reckless disregard for human life. 


Federal Youth Corrections Act 


H.R. 5343: Public Law 87-336, approved 
October 3, 1961: 

The purpose of this bill is to correct an 
existing inconsistency in the Federal Youth 


Corrections Act. At present a youth offender 


who has been committed or incarcerated is 
entitled, on discharge, to have his convic- 
tion set aside. However, a youth offender 
who is not committed but instead is placed 
on probation by the court is not entitled to 
this benefit. This bill now makes available 
to a youth offender placed on probation the 
same benefits as the youth offender who has 
been committed to a correctional institution. 


Fugitive Felon Act 


H.R. 468—Public Law 87-368, approved Oc- 
tober 4, 1961: 

To combat organized crime and racketeer- 
ing, this bill amends the Fugitive Felon Act 
to bring within its scope any fugitive who 
travels in interstate or foreign commerce 
to avoid prosecution, or custody or confine- 
ment after conviction, for any crime or an 
attempt to commit any crime, punishable 
by death or imprisonment for a term ,of 
more than 1 year under the laws of the place 
from which the fugitive fled. 

Gambling devices 

S. 1658—Passed July 28, 1961. Pending 

in House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee: 
. Broadens the definition of gambling de- 
vices to cover additional types of machines 
(other than those defined under present 
law) manufactured for gambling purposes. 
Requires detailed records be maintained with 
respect to the acquisition and disposition 
of gambling devices that might be shipped 
or intended to be shipped in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

An inventory record of all devices sold, de- 
livered, or shipped must be kept and must 


be open at any time for inspection by agents 


of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Raeketeering enterprises 

S. 1653: Public Law 87-228, approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1961: 

Prohibits the use of the mail or any trans- 
portation in interstate or foreign commerce 
for the purpose of distributing the proceeds 
of any unlawful activities (business enter- 

involving gambling, bootlegging, 
narcotics, or prostitution or investigations 
of narcotic or liquor law violations). Also 
prohibits the use of mails or interstate and 
foreign commerce transportation to those 
with the intent of committing any crime of 
violence’ to further any “unlawful activity” 
or who might otherwise promote or manage 


any “unlawful activity.”” The penalty for 


violation: $10,000 or 5 years in prison or 
both. 
Testimony—Compulsion 

S. 1655: Passed Senate July 28,1961. Pend- 
ing in House Judiciary Committee: 

This bill authorizes compulsion of testi- 
mony and grants of immunity to witnesses 
in cases of graft, bribery, and extortion under 


October 10 


the Zate-Martiey Act and the Hobbs Anti- 
racketeering Act. 
Transmission of bets 


S. 1656: Public Law 87-216, approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1961: 

Forbids the use of wire communications 
(telephone, telegraph, or any other means 
of interstate wire communications) for gam- 
bling. Information carried for use of the 
press and wireless communication of infor- 
mation are not included. Any common car- 
rier, subject to the jurisdiction of the FCC, 
must discontinue or refuse to lease, furnish, 
or maintain any such facility after being 
notified in writing by a Federal, State, or 
local law-enforcement agency that such serv- 
ices are being for transmitting or re- 
ceiving gambling information. The penalty 


for violation: $10,000 fine or 2 years ma 


prisonment or both. 
Wagering paraphernalia 


S. 1657: Public Law 87-218, approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1961: 

Prohibits interstate transportation of wa- 
gering paraphernalia for bookmaking, wager- 
ing pools, numbers game or similar games 
carried by means other than common carrier 
in the usual course of its business (allows 
transportation of equipment from a State 
where it is manufactured into a State where 
parimutuel betting is legal). The penalty 
for violation: not more than $10,000 or im- 
niggas for not. more than 5 years, or 


DEFENSE 
AEC authorization 
H.R. 7576: Public Law 87-315, approved 
September 26, 1961: 
Authorizes total appropriations of $%270,- 
440,000 for the Atomic Energy Commission. 


An important item included in this author-* 


ization is $111 million for the linear elec- 
tron accelerator at Stanford and the bal- 


ance is new construction funds for 40 AEC | 


projects. 

AEC—Omnibus amendments 

“H.R. 8599: Public Law 87-206, approved 
September 6, 1961: 

This measure is considered as the AEC 
omnibus bill of 1961. 

Amendments include (1) the transfer of 
3 kilograms of plutonium and 500 grams of 


uranium 233 to the International Atomic 


Energy Agency to aid in the prestige of the 
IAEA as a center for distribution of special 
nuclear materials; (2) the transfer of 8 ad- 
ditional kilograms of plutonium and 30 kil- 
ograms of uranium 233 to Euratom for re- 
search purposes and to help start an experi- 
mental plant for reprocessing fuel elements; 
(3) extends hearing times for the program, 
“Development, Growth, and State of the 
Atomic Energy Industry”; (4) makes regu- 
lations concerning patent rights of atomic 
inventions; (5) sanctions the AEC’s practice 
of not releasing all of the reports of an in- 
ventor’s atomic inventions unless due to 
special circumstances; (6) transfers back to 
the State of California exclusive jurisdic- 
tion which the United States now exercises 
over portions of the AEC Livermore site; 
and (7) permits, at the discretion of the 
Commission, those. persons having security 
clearance granted by another Government 
agency to fulfill security specifications of 
the AEC. 

Career Compensation Act—Clarification 

H.R. 4324: Public Law 87-103, approved 
July 25, 1961: 

Makes more uniform the language of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 regarding 
reenlistment within 3 months from the date 
of discharge. The law now uses both “90 
days” and “3 months” which has caused 
confusion and overpayment of reenlistment 
bonuses of the extra days that occur be- 
cause of 31-day months. The uniform term 

would be 3 months. 
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Coast Guard—Temporary appointments 


H.R. 8719: Public ae 87-257; approved 
September 21, 1961: 

Extends the authority of the President 
to make temporary appointments in the 
Coast Guard, until January 1, 1964, or until 
such time as the Secretary of the Treasury 
determines that the number of officers hold- 
ing permanent appointments on the active 
list of the Coast Guard is equal to 95 percent 
of the number authorized by law, which- 
ever occurs earlier. 


Emergency evacuation payments 


H.R. 7724: Public Law 87-188, approved, 
August 30, 1961: 

Authorizes advance payment of the basic 
pay of any member of the Armed Forces to 
a dependent who might be evacuated in an 
emergency from any oversea area. The ad- 
vance pay would not be anything over and 
above the basic pay and could be drawn not 
to exceed 2 months in advance. 


Enlistment of aliens 


H.R. 181: Public Law 87-143, axindees 
August 17, 1961: 

This measure authorizes e en- 
listments in the Army and the Air Force by 
persons who have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence. 

Under existing law, in peacetime a person 
may not be accepted for original enlistment 
unless he is a citizen of the United States 
or has made a legal declaration of intention 
to become a citizen; however, section 4a of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act provides for registration and induction 


into the Armed Forces of male aliens under . 


certain conditions. Many of these aliens, 


after serving a part of their military obliga- 


tion, would like to enlist and make a career 
in military service but, because of assign- 
ment overseas or other circumstances, they 
are unable to comply with the requirement 
that an alien must make a legal declaration 
of intention to become a citizen of the 
United States before he may be accepted for 


enlistment. 


Thus, this bill eliminates the requirement 
that an alien must have made a legal declara- 
tion of his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States before he is eligible to en- 
list in the Army or the Air Force. And, in 
the future, the Army and the Air Force will 
permit persons to enlist who can furnish 
proof of lawful admission to the United 
States for permanent residence. 


Family separation allowances 


H.R, 6244: Public Law 87-207, approved 
September 6, 1961: 

Relieves members or former members of 
the Armed Forces who, in good faith, re- 
ceived a family separation allowance between 
February 28 and September of 1958. The al- 
lowance was withdrawn after September be- 
cause it was determined that the Defense 
Secretaries hadn’t the authority to make 
them under existing law. The allowance 
was for servicemen who, because of inade- 
quate living facilities or because dependents 
were not permitted, could not take their 
families to their assigned post and had to 
maintain two homes—one in the United 
States and one abroad. Those who accepted 
the allowance would not have to pay back 


the Government; those who have paid back 


any part of the allowance can request a re- 
fund from the Government. 


Marine Corps supply Officers 
H.R. 4328—Public Law 87-123, approved 


August 3, 1961: 
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This bill eliminates the supply-duty-only 
officers category in the U.S. Marine Corps and 
authorizes their reassignment as officers not 
restricted in duty performance, to improve 
the combat effectiveness of the corps by pro- 
viding for the expanded assignment of these 
officers whose skills lie primarily in the sup- 
ply field. 

Under existing law Marine Corps officers 
may be appointed as supply-duty-only offi- 
cers in the grade of captain and above and, 
as a result, promotions for these officers is 
restricted to vacancies within this category. 

This bill enables these officers to be reas- 
signed on active duty lists of the Marine 
Corps (except the incumbent Quartermaster 
General) as Officers not restricted in duty 
which will permit them to compete against 
unrestricted officers for promotion to the 
next higher grade. : 

Military construction authorization 


H.R. 5000—Public Law 87-57, approved 
June 27, 1961: 

This measure provides construction and 
other related authority for the Department 
of Defense, within and outside the United 
States, and authority for construction of fa- 
cilities for the Reserve components, in the 
total amount of $893,947,750. 

A breakdown of the authorizations: 


Army: | 
Inside continental United 
States -. $76,918, 000 
Outside continental United 
States 37, 243,000 . 
Classified 6, 245, 000 
Emergency construction.-__-. 10, 000, 000 
Total — 130, 406, 000 
Navy: 
Inside continental United 
States 79, 239, 000 
Outside continental United 
States -- 8,136,000 
Classified -- 40,969, 000 
Emergency construction iiieocaclalae 10, 000, 000 
138, 344, 000 
Air Force: 
Inside continental United 
States -. 146, 868, 000 
Outside continental United 
States .. 32, 293, 000 
Classified 285, 300, 000 
Emergency construction_-_-_ 10, 000, 000 
Total 474, 461, 000 
Defense: 
Military family 8, 650, 000 


Missile and space programs... 27, 000, 000 


Reserve components: 
Army National Guard_._..-.- $22, 682, 750 


Army Reserve 12, 505, 000 
Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serves ~ 7,794,000 
Air National Guard.....-.--- 18, 606, 000 
Air Force Reserve 4, 865, 000 
66, 156, 750 
Deficiency authorizations: 
Army National Guard-_- 28, 000 
Army Reserve 73, 000 
Naval Reserves 152, 000 
Air National Guard. 363, 000 
Air Force Reserve 29, 000 
Total 645, 000 


Grand total of all author- 


the procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels for fiscal 1962. The specific 
types of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels 
to be procured are not designated in the bill 
in order to provide the Defense Department 
with more flexibility in this program. In the 


event of reprograming, however, the Depart- 


ment will notify the Committees on Armed 
Services and Appropriations before imple- 
menting the proposed changes. 


Pertinent breakdown: 
Aircraft: | 
Army- $211, 000, 000 
Navy and Marine “Corps_ 1, 585, 600, 000 


Air Force (of which 
$525,000,000 is author- 
ized only for the pro- 
curement of ilong- 
range manned aircraft 
for the Strategic Air 

d 


3, 841, 200, 000 
Missiles 
Army-- 550, 800, 000 
Navy---- “ 606, 400, 000 
Marine Corps... 27, 000, 000 
Air Force. 2, 792, 000, 000 
Naval vessels, Navy. _----- 2, 957, 000, 000 
Total | 12, 571, 000, 000 
Military procurement authorizations— 


Additional 
S. 2311—Public Law dei 18, approved 
August 3, 1961: 3 
Authorized additional appropriations, as 
requested by the President on July 26, 1961, 
to provide for additional equipment pri- 
marily to improve the nonnuclear defense 
capabilities of our ground forces and of the 


Navy and Air Force; to provide increased 
Deficiency authorizations: air’ and sea lift; and to expand our anti- 
Army 4,930,000 submarine warfare program. The overall 
Navy - 39,700,000 request for additional authorizations for the 
Air Force 3,359,000 procurement of weapons, equipment, and 
ammunition was for $1,753 million; however, 
Total__ 47,989,000 of this amount additional authorizations are 
required only for $958,570,000. 
Summary of authorizations 
Additional 
Category and service Appropriation title fiscal year 1962 ~ 
NOA requiring 
authorization 
Aircraft: 
Procurement of and missiles, Army $36, 700, 000 
| Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy 281, 400, 000 
procurement, Air Force. (211, 500, a 
Airlift modernization, Air Force (82, 600, 000 
Subtotal, aircraft 612, 200, 000 


GB, 907, Te 
Military procurement authorization 
¥ S. 1852: Public Law 87-53, approved June 
21, 1961: 
| 
| 
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Summary of authori zations—Continued 


Additional 
Category and service Appropriation title eS - | fiseal year 1962 
| NOA requiring 
Missiles: 
Army . Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army-_-_-- $33, 770, 000 
4 Procurement of and missiles, Navy____- 262, 200, 000 
Air Force | Missile procurement, Air Forte... 8, 800, 000 
Naval Navy... Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 4 41, 600, 000 
Grand total _ 958, 570, 000 


Museum Advisory Board 


H.R. 4659—Public Law 87-186, approved 


August 30, 1961: 

Establishes a National Armed Forces Mu- 
seum Advisory Board of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution of 11 members, 9 appointed by the 
President and the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian and Defense (ex officio). The mem- 
bers would serve without pay but would be 
reimbursed for necessary expenses. They 
would advise the Regents of the Smithsonian 
as to the portrayal of exhibits depiciting the 
contributions which the Armed Forces have 


made—not only in matters of time of war > 


but in those matters that provide a pee 
ful deterrent to war. 


National Guard 


S. 1342—Public Law 87-83, approved July 
6, 1961: 

Permits members of the National Guard 
who voluntarily participate in reenacting the 
Battle of First Manassas to be treated for the 
purpose of death and burial benefits, physi- 
cal disability retirement, and other benefits 
provided by Federal law as if they were per- 
forming training duty, with the exception of 
pay and allowances. 

Transportation facilities will also be fur- 
nished by the Government. 


Naval Reserve officers’ status 


H.R. 4349—Public Law 87-109, approved 
July 21, 1961: 

Provides that the commissions received 
by Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
graduates shall be considered to be of the 
same status as those received by U.S. Naval 
Academy graduates. In this same status Re- 
serve Officers will also have to apply, as an 
Academy graduates mist, to terminate his 
service. Now such an officer must petition if 
he desires to stay in the service. This re- 
quirement cuts down the eagerness of young 
officers to stay in the service and creates the 
impression that they are considered second- 
class officers. 

Navy diving duty pay 

H.R. 4323—Public Law 87-145, approved 
August 17, 1961: 

This bill repeals existing law authorizing 
various forms of pay for personnel engaged 
in diving duty and established a maximum 
rate of $110 a month as special pay for mili- 
tary personnel performing diving duty. Un- 
der this bill, the Secretary of the Navy will 
establish a flat rate of $110 for all officers 
performing diving duty and a scale of from 
$55 to $100 a month for enlisted personnel 
depending upon skill and experience. At 
present, there are three separate types of 
pay now authorized for persons performing 
diving Guty which will be repealed by this 
act. 

Ready reservists 

Senate Joint Resolution 120—-Public Law 
87-117, approved August 1, 1961: 

Authorizes the President to order up 250,- 
000 ready reservists to active duty for not 
longer than 12 months; part of the increased 
strength needed will be accomplished by 
added inductions, additional enlistments, 


and increased officer procurement. The 


President can also extend terms of enlist- 


ments and appointments where there might 
be a shortage of trained personnel in areas 
of critical need in the foreseeable future. 
The forces called will be those necessary to 
build up a balanced fighting unit; priority 
will be for persons who have not previously 
fought a war or served long periods of active 
duty and those whose occupation is not es- 
sential to maintain the national health, 
safety, or interest. As many troops as 250,- 
000 may be called up under this author- 
ization. 


Reemployment rights—UMT 


H.R. 8765—Public Law 87-391, approved 
October 4, 1961: 

Amends the reemployment provisions of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act to: 

Reinforce the reemployment protection of 
those who perform additional military serv- 
ice under present conditions (250,000 reser- 
vists ordered to active duty under Public 
Law 87-117 of August 1, 1961). 

Remove a requirement that rejectees must 
request a leave of absence from their em- 
ployer to determine their physical fitness to 
enter the Armed Forces. 

Assure those who are called for preinduc- 
tion examinations and subsequently accepted 


or rejected are entitled to remain in their 


employment pending their induction or re- 
jection. 
Reserves—Participation 

H.R. 5490: Public Law 87-378, approved 
October 4, 1961: 

Provides more flexible regulations regard- 
ing terms of enlistment in the National 
Guard to make service in that unit more 
attractive, for as the law now stands, serv- 
ice is either for 1 or 3 years. 

Other changes include making ROTC 
graduate training program run from 3 to 
6 months at the discretion of the service 
Secretary in place of the required 6-month 
active duty requirement. Also includes pen- 
alty provisions for those who fail to actively 
participate during terms of service in either 
the Active Reserve or the National Guard. 
| Troop command 

H.R. 7722: Public Law 87-142, approved 
August 17, 1961: 

This act provides permissive authority for 
officers of the Army Medical Service to exer- 


cise command outside the Army Medical | 


Service when directed by appropriate au- 
thority. 

-Under existing law, a commissioned officer 
of the Army Medical Service is not entitled 
to exercise command because of his rank ex- 
cept within the Army Medical Service. 

This legislation .will permit a qualified 
Officer of the Medical Service Corps to be 
utilized on the same basis as officers of other 
technical services. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


| Alcoholic Beverage Control Act Amendments 


H.R. 256: Public Law 87-238, approved Sep- 


tember 14,1946: 


Provides for collecting taxes on ag a 


_beverages in the District, of Columbia b 


monthly reporting system. This will —— 


October 10 


the wholesaler to furnish a monthly state- 
ment showing the quantity of beverage sub- 
ject to taxation which was sold by him dur- 


ing the calendar month, and to pay the tax . 


on the quantity sold. This method has been 
in use for sometime in the District on the 
taxation of beer and wine. 

This will eliminate the present tax-stamp 
method which requires that alcoholic bever- 
age taxes be collected by the use of stamps, 
sold by the Collector of Taxes. 


Bus fares—Schoolchildren 


1745: Passed Senate September 26, 1961: 

Authorizes the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment to reimburse each common carrier 
required to transport schoolchildren at re- 
duced fares (10 cents), the difference be- 
tween the reduced fare and the lowest adult 
fare (20 cents). 


Compulsory school census 


S. 560: Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House District Committee: 

Provides that all children below the age of 
18 be listed in the school census. Now, 
children between the ages of 3 and 18 must 
be listed; the new ruling would be helpful 
to school officials in making projections of 
future enrollments. The census will be 
taken as often as requested by the Super- 
intendent of Schools and the Board of 
Education. 

The bill also provides for a designation 
on the census form as to whether the school 
attended by the child is public or private, 
to help in determining how crowded the 
conditions may be in the public schools. 


Contract approval 


S. 1651: Passed Senate June 16, 1961. 
Pending in House District Committee: 

‘This bill keeps pace with the rising num- 
ber of contract approval actions which Dis- 
trict law requires the Commissioners to act 
upon. The Commissioners are authorized to 
delegate to any Commissioner, or officer, em- 
ployee, or agency of the District of Colum- 
bia government, the authority to approve 
contracts of $100,000 or less. 


Court fees 


S. 558: Public Law 87-349, approved 
October 4, 1961: 

This bill eliminates an existing situation 
with regard to a District of Columbia statute 
where the District of Columbia is required 
to pay certain fees assessed by the district 
courts (which it either wholly or in large 
measure supports), but is exempted from 
paying costs. 


Credit unions in District of Columbia 


H.R. 6495: Public Law 87-249, approved 
September 14, 1961: 

Amend the Life Insurance Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to permit credit unions to 
issue life insurance to their members not in 
excess of the member’s savings in the credit 
union, or more than $2,000, whichever is 
smaller. 

This will enable credit wniowue in the Dis- 
trict to provide life savings insurance for 
their members which now must be obtained 
outside the District, resulting in a loss of 
local business and revenue. 


District of Columbia hospital extension 


H.R. 4913—Public Law 87-79, approved 
June 30, 1961: 

This measure extends the Federal grant 
authority of the District of Columbia Hos- 
pital Center Act for 1 year, trom June 30, 
1961, to June 30, 1962. 

This act has the dual purpose of provid- 
ing the District and other interested Federal 
agencies with additional time to formulate 
a coordinated program of Federal assistance 
to George Washington University Hospital 
and other hospitals in the metropolitan area, 
and also preserves the present program of 
expanding private hospitals in the District 
through Federal grants provided under the 


provisions of the Hospital Center Act. 
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Divorce 

S. 1761—Passed Senate September 11, 1961. 
Pending in House District Committee: 

This bill amends existing law relating to 
residence requirement for divorce, legal sep- 
aration, annulment of marriage, and main- 
tenance of children and former wives in the 
District of Columbia by providing: 


1. Regardless of where cause of action 


arose, either party may sue for divorce in 
the District if he or she has been a resident 
of the District for 1 year. | 

2. If marriage occurred outside the Dis- 


trict, annulment proceedings may be brought 


if either party has been a resident of the 
District for 1 year. To annul a marriage 
performed in the District, either party may 
bring the action so long as one of the parties 
is an actual bona fide resident of the Dfstrict 
at the time the action is brought. 

3. To affirm the validity of any marriage, 
whether performed within or without the 
District, action’ may be maintained if either 
party resides in the District at the time the 
suit is brought. — 

4. Reduced to 1 year (from 2) the period 
of desertion as a ground for absolute divorce. 

5. Reduced to 3 years (from 5) period of 


- voluntary separation without cohabitation 
- @s a ground for absolute divorce. 


6. Eliminated the words “involving moral 
turpitude” from the description of a felony 
conviction and sentence for not less than 
2 years to a penal institution, when this is 
used as a cause for the divorce. 3 

7. Reduced to 1 year (from 2) the weitidy 
period for enlarging a limited divorce to an 
absolute divorce, measured from the time 
the parties separated. . 

8. Required a divorced father to maintain 
his minor children; and a former husband 
who has obtained a foreign ex parte divorce 
and who has been served personally with 


process in the District must maintain his 


former wife if so ordered by the court. 
Elections 


H.R. 8444: Public Law 87-389, pee 
October 4, 1961: 

To implement the 23d amendment to the 
Constitution providing that District resi- 
dents may vote in the presidential elections, 
this measure will: 

Retain 21 as the minimum age for quali- 
fied voters in the District. 

Abolish permanent registration and re- 
quire all qualified voters to register in the 
_— in which the presidential election is 

e 

Liberalize requirements relating to absen- 
tee registering and voting, but permit only 
the physically incapacitated to register by 
absentee. 

Establish procedures for presidential elec- 
tions to be selected in two ways: 

(1) By certification of the executive com- 


“mittee recognized by the national committee 


of a major political party, that is, a party 
which has had its candidates for electors of 
President and Vice President on the ballot in 
each of five States in the last election. 

_ (2) Any other party may have its candi- 
dates for electors submitted to the Board 
of Elections by presenting a petition to the 
Board signed by at least 5 percent of the 
registered qualified voters as of July 1 im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

Require an elector to take an oath or 
solemnly affirm that he or she will vote for 
the candidate of the party he has been 
nominated to represent; and that it shall 
be his duty to vote this way in the electoral 
college. 

Provide that only the names of the can- 
didates of each 
and Vice President shall 
ballot. 

Make provision for a substitute appoint- 
ment by the party committee in case the 


be placed on the 


- candidate for elector dies, resigns, or becomes 


unable to serve. 


litical party for President . 
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Require a 1-year residency in the District 
before one has the privilege of voting. 

Require that nominees for presidential 
electors must qualify as voters and must 
have been residents of the District for 3 


years. 

Forbid the sale of alcoholic beverages on 
the day of the presidential election and dur- 
ing the hours when the polls are open, except 
sales by pharmacists on physicians’ prescrip- 
tions. 

Fire Department workweek 

S. 1292: Public Law 87-399, approved Octo- 
ber 5, 1961: 

Reduces the present 60-hour workweek of 
officers and members of the firefighting divi- 
sion of the Fire Department of the District 
of Columbia to a 56-hour average workweek. 


Gambling in the District of Columbia 


H.R. 4669: Public Law’ 87-259, approved 
September 21, 1961: 

Strengthens the law relating to gambling 
in the District by authorizing forfeiture to 
the District of property seized in connection 
with a gambling violation. 

The procedure prescribed for forfeiting 
property is a libel action brought in the mu- 
nicipal court by the Corporation Counsel. 
Unless good cause is ghown to the con- 
trary, the property is forfeited to the Dis- 
trict and may be made available for the 
use of any agency of the District govern- 
ment or may be disposed of as the Commis- 
sioners may, by order or regulation, provide. 
Where there are bona fide liens against for- 
feited property, the property may be sold 
at public auction; however, before the bona 
fide lienholder is satisfied, the District’s costs 
for the public auction must first be paid. 


Healing Arts Practice Act amendment 


H.R. 8032—Public Law 87-248, approved 
September 14, 1961: 

Allows the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to utilize the facilities of a na- 
tionally recognized examining board to ex- 
amine and evaluate the professional skill 
of any graduate from any foreign medical 
school in order that the Commissioners may 
issue a license for these doctors to practice 
in the District: Also, makes it possible for 
a graduate of a medical school registered un- 
der the Healing Arts Practice Act to be given 
credit for a degree regardless of whether the 
school became unregistered after his grad- 
uation. 

Indecent publications 

H.R. 4670—In conference: 

This bill strengthens existing law against 
indecent publications by authorizing for- 
feiture to the District of Columbia of prop- 
erty used in connection with a violation of 
the law relating to indecent publications. 
It also provides for enjoining as a public 
nuisance any place where persons resort or 


congregate to violate the indecent publica- 


tion law of the District of Columbia. 


Juvenile court judges—Two additional 


S. 486—Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House District Committee: 

This measure provides for the appoint- 
ment of two additional juvenile court judges 
for the District of Columbia, making a total 
of three. The two new judges will be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. The judges appointed as a re- 
sult of this measure will serve for a 10-year 
term, or until his successor is appointed and 
qualified. To qualify, one must: 

1. Be a member of the District of Co- 
lumbia bar for a period of 5 years preceding 
his appointment. 

2. During a period of 10 years immediately 
preceding appointment have been a resident 
of the District of Columbia or of the metro- 
politan area of the District for at least 5 
years of which not less than 3 years must 
immediately precede appointment. Metro- 
politan area means Montgomery and Prince 
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Georges Counties in Maryland, and Arling- 
ton and Pairfax Counties and the cities of 
Alexandria and Falls Church in Virginia. 

3. Have a broad knowledge of social prob- 
lems and procedures and an understanding 
of child psychology. 

This bill provides that the present judge 
of the court shall continue in office and be 
considered as occupying one of the three po- 
sitions of judge provided in this legislation. 

The chief judge, to be designated by the 
President, will receive $18,000 a year, and 
the associate judges will receive $17,500 a 
year. 

Juvenile division—Youth correctional center 

S. 2299—Passed Senate September 7, 1961. 
Pending in House District Committee: 

Establishes a juvenile division within or. 
in connection with the District of Columbia 
Youth Correctional Center and authorizes 
the judge of the juvenile court to commit 
to this division children 15 years of age or 
older which will provide the District with 
an adequate institution to rehabilitate older, 
more aggressive, juvenile delinquents. 


Learners’ driving permits 


S.1291—Passed Senate June 16, 1961. 
House Calendar: 

This bill raises the fee for driving permits 
for learners in the District of Columbia from 
$1 to 82 to pay the cost of a traffic safety 
education program. 

Life insurance 


H.R. 7044—Public Law 87-245, approved 
September 14, 1961: 

This legislation permits domestic District 
of Columbia life insurance companies to ac- 
quire common stocks of any other insurance 
company for the purpose of acquiring sub- 
sidiaries or affiliates. Limits the total in- 
vestment to an amount equal to the invest- 
ing company’s capital, surplus, and con- 


_ tingency reserves in excess of the minimum 


statutory requirements of $150,900. 

Thus, this amendment permits life insur- 
ance companies in the District of Columbia 
to compete on an equal basis with companies 
incorporated in other States. It permits com- 
panies to diversify by becoming allied with 
insurance fields such as fire, casualty, health, 
and accident. These changes will strength- 
en the domestic companies and provide more 
security and service to their policyholders. 

Marital property rights 

H.R. 7265—Public Law 87-246, approved 
September 14, 1961: — 

This measure amends the District of Co- 
lumbia Code to provide a new basis for de- 
termining certain marital property rights. 
It establishes a uniform successicn of both 
real and personal property and expressly 
provides for payment of debts, administra- 
tion expenses, and taxes out of the decedent's 
real property if taate is a deficiency of per-- 
sonal property. 

Restores the inchoate right of dower and 
expressly provides that all existing sections 
of the District of Columbia Code relating to 
dower be construed to apply to both hus- 
band and wife. 

Expands the existing form for renunciation 
to permit not only election of the legal share 
of real and personal property, but election 
of dower in lieu of the legal share of the real 
property. 

Provides for election of dower in lieu of 
the legal share of intestate real property of 
the deceased spouse. | 

Provides for renunciation by a guardian or — 
other fiduciary for an infant, incompetent, | 
or person under disability. 

Provides a limitation on the share of the 
surviving spouse filing a renunciation can 
receive in derogation of the mill. The re- 
nouncing spouse is limited to one-half of 
the net estate, or in the case of election of 
dower in lieu of the legal share of the real 
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which the other spouse has voluntarily made 
to him or her. 
Municipal Court—Jurisdiction 
H.R. 3222—Public Law 87-242, approved 
September 14, 1961: 
Confers jurisdiction on the~ municipal 
court for the District of Columbia over cer- 


claims when the value of the claims is not 


in excess of $3,000. Any claims for more than 


$3,000, although initial action is in the mu- 
nicipal court, is referred to the U.S. district 
court. This means that litigation must be 


dealt with by two courts, thus making the 


settling of cases a longer and more costly 
procedure than necessary. 
Municipal court small claims branch 

S. 561—Public Law 87-2038, approved 
September 6, 1961: 
' Raises the dollar limit on cases admissible 
to the small claims and conciliation branch 
of the district court, from $850 to $150, to 
keep pace with the trend in smal] claims, 
which in recent years have declined sharply 
in number where they are below $50, but 
increased in number where they are be- 
tween $50 and $150. This will better utilize 
the small claims branch, and at the same 
time entitle more litigants to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of the branch’s simplified proce- 


dures. 
Perjury statute 

S. 2356—Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House District Committee: 

Makes the District of Columbia perjury 
- statute applicable to those persons who make 
false statements, under oath, when apply- 
ing for licenses or renewal of licenses as in- 
surance agents and brokers in the District 
of Columbia. 

This act will further protect purchasers 
of insurance in the District of Columbia 
from being deceived and defrauded by dis- 
honest insurance salesmen. 


Physical therapy 

S. 1762—Public Law 87-280, approved 
September 22, 1961: 

Requires that all physical therapists be 
registered under the provisions set down 
by this act and carried out by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, un- 
less these therapists are exempt under terms 
of other acts as specified, such as those em- 
ployed under the immediate supervision of 
a licensed medical doctor. A board of ex- 
aminers is to be appointed; they are to ex- 
amine any applicant for a license to prac- 
tice physical therapy. The Commissioners 
or whomever they may delegate are author- 
ized to hold studies and investigations when 
necessary. <A register of approved schools 
is to be kept. 

Police force—Strength 

H.R. 7218—Public Law 87-60, approved 
June 27, 1961: 

This bill raises the authorized minimum 
limit of the Metropolitan Police Force of 
the District of Columbia from 2,500 to 3,000 
(at present the force has 2,714 members, 214 
above the minimum level) to provide more 
ror aga protection for citizens of the Dis- 

ct. 


Privileged communications—Clergymen 

H.R. 5488—Public Law 87-318, approved 
September 26, 1961: 

Prohibits District of Columbia courts from 
examining any minister of religion in con- 
nection with communications made to him 
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_in his professional capacity consent 


of the party involved. 
| Public assistance—Consolidation 
S. 914—Passed Senate September 7, 1961. 


Pending in House District Committee: 
This bill consolidates various statutes on > 


District of Columbia public assistance; 
makes uniform in all types the requirement 
of relatives to contribute to aid and estab- 
lishes residence qualifications. 

The acts consolidated are: Old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and general assistance authorized 
acts for the District of Co- 
um 

Makes uniform in all categories a l-year 
residence requirement for public assistance 
eligibility and applies the same uniformity 
requirements as .to the responsibility of rel- 
atives to contribute to the support of the 
applicant. Thus, this measure requires the 
husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child 
of a recipient of public assistance or of a 
person in need of public assistance to be 
responsible for the support of the needy per- 
son in proportion to the ability of the rela- 
tive to contribute to his support. The re- 
cipient of assistance or a person in need of 
assistance or the Commissioners may bring 
legal action to require support from the des- 
ignated relatives while, under existing law, 
only the District of Columbia is empowered 
to sue responsible relatives. 


Regulate the height of buildings 


S. 1529—Public Law 87-281, approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1961: 

Amends the act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia. This 
bill eliminates the limitation that no build- 
ings in a medium- or high-density apart- 
ment area could be over eight stories high; 
the limitation remains that no building in 
such an area could be over 90 feet high. 
This limitation will allow an increase from 
8 to 10 stories for apartment buildings and 
would simplify the construction plans and 
lower the building costs per living unit. 


Remove dangerous buildings 


S. 557—Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House District Committee: 

Authorizes the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to require that unsafe 
structures be vacated under penalty of $300 
fine or up to 30 days’ imprisonment as fig- 
ured after 5 days’ notice to repair or take 
corrective action has been given. A fine not 
to exceed $50 per day will be charged against 
anyone who fails to carry out any repair 
required by the Commissioners. 

This measure also eStablishes that any 
work undertaken to correct unsafe condi- 
tions which has been paid by the District of 
Columbia government is to be assessed 
against the property and to be collected as 
taxes; the “grace period’ during which in- 
terest is not charged is cut to 60 days from 
90 days and the interest charged is changed 


from 10 percent per annum to one-half of 1. 


percent per month. 


Retired Government personnel—District of 
Columbia schools 


S. 502—-Passed Senate September 7, 1961. 
Pending in House District Committee: 

Permits retired Federal employees to teach 
in the District of Columbia school system 
without loss or reduction in Federal re- 
tirement pay; also permits District of 
Columbia teachers who have reached the 
mandatory retirement age td accept Federal 
positions without loss or reduction of teach- 
ers’ retirement pay. 

Under existing law, retired Government 
personnel teaching in District of Columbia 
schools are forced to accept salaries reduced 
by the amount of their retirement annuity. 
As this law is applicable only in the Dis- 
trict, the Maryland and Virginia schools 
benefit greatly by the utilization of the 
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broad experience of retired Federal em- 


_ployees in teaching capacities. 


Retirement—Policemen and firemen 
S. 1918—Passed Senate September 7, 1961. 


Pending in House District Committee: 


Extends benefits of the Policemen and 
Firemen’s Retirement and Disability Act 
Amendments of 1957 to widows and surviv- 
ing children of former members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force, the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia, the U:S. Park 
Police force, the White House Police force, 
or the U.S. Secret Service Division, who were 
retired, or who died in the service of any 
such organization prior to the effective date 
of the 1957 act, or who retired prior to the 
effective date. Thus, under this bill, a 
widow and one child now receiving $150 a 
month will be increased to $200 a month. 

Places on a complete parity the protection 


accorded the surviving dependents of men 


who-died prior to the effective date of the 
1957 amendments and the survivors of men 
who died after the effective date of the 
amendments. 

These new benefits will be made effective 
the first day of the first month following the 


date of enactment. 


Stream Valley Park 

S. 588—Passed Senate June 16, 1961. 
Pending in House Public Works Committee: 

This bill increases the authorization for 
acquiring and developing the Stream Valley 
Park projects, to extend them from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia into Maryland. This 
would make grant authorizations to Mary- 
land for these projects equal to those made 
for Virginia for similar projects in 1963. 

Taz increase 


H.R. 258—House disagrees to conference 
report: 
Provides for means of collecting needed 


revenue for supplementing the District of 
Columbia budget. There is a $21.3 million — 


deficit in the District of Columbia proposed 
budget, due to the cut in the Federal contri- 
bution to pay the expenses of the District 
of Columbia government and also due to the 
mandatory increases in District of Columbia 
government employees. 

The increases in taxes include an increase 
to 3 percent from 2 percent on sales tax with 


no change on present 1-percent tax on groc- 


erieés and imposes a tax upon each deed at 
the time it is submitted at one-half of 1 
percent of the consideration of the deed, 
with certain specified exemptions. 
Provides for the establishment of a park- 


ing fee account within the highway fund © 


of the District of Columbia. The account 
would receive the revenue of all parking 
meters and other revenue acquired under 
the operations of the Motor Parking Facility 
Act and all the revenue now in the motor 
vehicle parking fund. The money will be 
used to maintain roads and highways and 
pay for the removal of snow and ice from 
the streets. 

Provides for standby authority for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government to raise water 
rates and sanitary sewer service charges by 
as much as 25 percent to meet continuing 
construction and operating costs. 

Permits the District of Columbia to be 
considered as an impacted area in order to 
receive Federal payments ~ school con- 
struction purposes, 

Teachers 


8. 1328—Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House District Committee: 

Establishes a junior college division with- 
in the District of Columbia Teachers College 
leading to a degree of associate in arts. It 
will affect particularly the 175 to 200 grad- 
uates of the District public schools who are 
capable of college level study but who are 
not financially able to obtain a college edu- 
cation as well as those 200 to 250 students 
who are capable of some but not complete 


ee property, to one-half of the net personal 
Clarifies existing provisions of the code 
-  felating to the interest of a spouse where 
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education at the college level. The Com- 
missioners are authorized to establish and 
determine tuition rates; it is suggested that 
$100 be charged for tuition and the school 
fees combined for those taking a full col- 
lege program. : 
Tissue banks licensing 

S. 2321—Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House District Committee: 

Aids in the development of reconstructive 
medicine by authorizing licensing of tissue 


banks in the District of Columbia and facil- 


itates the ante-mortem and post-mortem 
donations of human tissue. A person may, 
by written agreement, donate any part of 


his body, at the time of his death to the. 


tissue bank. The bill amends existing law 
to facilitate the movement and transfer of 
the deceased within the District by author- 
izing the Commissioners to control this 
movement by appropriate regulations, as 
the transfer of tissue must be made within 
a very few hours after death has occurred. 

Under present law, a burial permit by the 


health officer of the District, countersigned 


by the coroner, must be obtained, and it is 
also unlawful to destroy any part of the de- 
ceased’s body within 4 hours of death. 
Also permits the coroner to allow tissue to 
be removed from any body in his custody or 
under his jurisdiction, subject to the ap- 
proval of the person having a right to the 
body. | 

Trading stamps in the District of Columbia 


H.R. 7622—Public Law 87-262, approved 
September 21, 1961: 

Authorized the use of trading stamps by 
the merchants and retailers in the District 


of Columbia. In reality, this bill repealed 


in its entirety the District’s present gift 
enterprise law prohibiting the use of such 
promotional devices. 


Traffic Act 


S. 559—Passed Senate June 16, 1961, pend- 
ing in House District Committee: 

This bill raises the maximum allowable 
imprisonment term for violations of Distri 
traffic laws, from 10 to 90 days. | 


Unemployment Compensation Act 
amendments 


H.R. 5968—In conference: . 

Amends the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act to bring it in 
conformity with existing wages in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by— 


1. Extending the provisions of the District 


of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act to employees of certain nonprofit reli- 
gious, charitable, educational, and humane 
organizations not presently covered by th 
act; 

2. Permitting voluntary payments upon 
the part of employers into the unemploy- 
ment compensation fund to protect experi- 
ence ratings previously earned; 

3. Establishing the maximum weekly bene- 
fit amount each year as 50 percent of the 
average wage of all covered workers in the 


District of Columbia; 


4. Extending the duration of benefit pay- 
ments from the present maximum of 26 
weeks to a uniform 34 weeks for all eligible 
er unemployed for that period of 

5. Removing the provisions in existing law 
requiring cancellation of benefits in the case 
of individuals who are disqualified by reason 
of voluntary leaving, discharge for miscon- 
duct, or refusal to accept suitable work; 

6. Prohibiting certain individuals from re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation if they 
voluntarily retire without good cause and 


have applied for or are receiving a pension or - 


retirement; 

7. Tightening the qualifying provision of 
the present law by deleting the so-called 
step back under which an individual cannot 
qualify for benefits more than two levels 
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below that otherwise indicated by his high 
quarter earnings; and 

8. Providing that benefits not be denied 
to an otherwise eligible individual for any 
week during which he is attending a train- 
ing or retraining course with the approval 
of the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Board. : 


Unsanitary buildings—Condemnation 


S. 563—Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House District Committee: 

Amends a sanitation law of the District of 
Columbia to correct certain deficiencies in 
specifying uniform administrative measures. 
Under the bill, when a building is con- 
demned and the District government makes 


any repairs or demolishes the building, the 


cost of the repairs is assessed as a tax 
against the property. This tax may be paid 
within 60 days and there will be no interest 
charged. If after 60 days the tax is not 
yet paid, interest would be charged at one- 
half of 1 percent a month or fraction of a 
month. «If after 2 years the tax remains un- 
paid, the property is liable for sale at the 
next tax auction. 7 

The bill also provides a uniform system 
of notifying the owner of the condemned 
property of the action taken against the 
property by the Board for the Condemna- 
tion of Insanitary Buildings. 


Washington Home for Foundlings 


H.R. 6798—Public Law 87-226, approved 
September 13, 1961: 

Authorizes the Washington Home for 
Foundlings to establish and support an 
agency which will seek to place orphaned 
children in foster homes instead of main- 
taining a home or building for the reception 


and support for the children. Also author- 


izes the erection and maintenance of a sep- 
arate building for the care and treatment of 
men, women, and children who are afflicted 
with cancer. Former legislation authorized 
cancer treatment only for women. 

Woodrow Wilson Memorial Bridge 

S. 564—Public Law 87-358, approved Octo- 
ber 4, 1961: 

This bill apportions the expense of operat- 
ing and maintaining the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Bridge, on an equal basis, between 
Virginia, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia. | 
ECONOMY 
AEC Community Act—amendment 


S. 1622—Public Law 87-174, approved Au- 
gust 30, 1961: 

To accelerate property sales and stimulate 
the economic growth of atomic energy com- 
munities, this amendment reduces from 1 
year to 90 days the waiting period prior to a 
negotiated sale by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in disposing of atomic energy com- 
munity property. 

The Commission desires to terminate the 
community disposition program as quickly 
as possible by sale transfers of Government- 
owned property into private ownership. 


Area redevelopment 


S. 1—Public Law 87-27, approved May 1, 
1961: 

As a demonstration of the Senate’s “per- 
sistence,” it has, for the fourth time, passed 
a $451 million program in an effort to aid in 
alleviating the suffering in distressed areas 
hit by unemployment and underemploy- 
ment—where it is substantial and continu- 
ous—not temporary and seasonal. 

This 4-year program declares its purpose 
to be one of Federal help for areas needing 
economic redevelopment, to expand their 
economic activities, and provide employment 
wherever possible by— 

Authorizing the President to appoint an 
Area Redevelopment Administrator in the 
Department of Commerce (confirmed by the 
Senate) to receive compensation equal to an 
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Assistant Secretary. The Administrator is 
to perform such duties under the act as are 
assigned to him by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Creating an Area Redevelopment Advisory 
Board to advise the Administrator. The 
Board is to be composed of the Secretary of 
Commerce as Chairman and seven other de- 
partment and agency heads. 

Requiring the Secretary to appoint a 25- 
member National Public Advisory Commit- 
tee on area redevelopment, composed of rep- 
resentatives of labor, management, agricul- 
ture, State, and local governments and the 
general public. | 

Authorizing $300 million in Treasury- 
financed loans— 

(1) To industrial areas for constructing 
new factory buildings, rehabilitating and 
converting existing buildings for industrial 
use, redeveloping land and purchasing facili- 
ties, including machinery and equipment in 
cases Of demonstrated need; 

(2) For rural areas for similar type loans; 


(3) For construction, alteration, and ex- 
pansion of public facilities in both industrial 
and rural areas. 

Authorizing an appropriation of $75 mil- 
lion for public facility grants to be used in 
areas where the project could not be under- 
taken without the grant. 

Including an antipirating provision which 


_ prohibits Federal assistance for relocating 


an existing business enterprise from one 
area to another. 

Setting up eligibility requirements which 
must be met before assistance can be ob- 
tained. 

Limiting loans for private projects to 25 
— and up to 40 years for public facili- 

Authorizing grants of $4.5 million to help 
redevelopment areas evaluate developing 
potentialities for economic growth. 

Making urban renewal grants available to 
industrial redevelopment areas for nonresi- 
dential projects—under existing urban re- 
newal programs. 

Authorizing an annual appropriation of 
$10 million for retraining subsistence pay- 
ments by the Department of Labor to un- 
employed workers who are undergoing train- 
ing for a new job under the vocational train- 
ing program. . . 

as of June 30, 
Council of Economic Advisers 


H.R. 6094—Public Law 87-49, approved 


June 16, 1961 > 


This act removed the ceiling on appropria- 
tions for salaries for other 
employees of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and thus leaves to the regular ap- 
propriations machinery of Congress to de- 
cide each year what sums are required to 
support the expanding work of the Council. 

Among many other functions, the Council 
advises the President on the state of the 
economy and policies to promote full em- 
ployment, economic growth, and reasonable 
price stability. Problems of international 
economic policy as they relate to these goals 
are demanding an increasing share of the 
Council’s attention. The President has also 
asKed the Council to take on additional re- 
sponsibilities relating to natural resources 
and public works, manpower problems, eco- 
pe we disarmament, and several other 

Dependent children—Aid 


H.R. 4884—Public Law 87-31, approved May 


1. Authorize a 14-month program, from . 
May 1, 1961, through June 1962, to permit 
States to aid needy unemployed persons and 
their children who are not now eligible for 
aid in which the Federal Government par-. 


ticipates. 


8, 1961: 


‘ 


2. Use the same matching formula as is 
used in the present Federal-State aid to de- 
children. 

3. Require the State agency administering 
the expanded aid to dependent children pro- 


gram to enter into cooperative arrangements 


with the State agency administering the pub- 
lic employment offices in order to try to ob- 
tain employment for the parent. 

4. Require that State welfare agencies 
enter into cooperative arrangements with 
the State vocational education agency for 
retaining unemployed parents. 

5. Give the States the option to exclude 
from the benefits of the bill individuals who 
are receiving unemployment compensation. 

6. Extend until 60 days after the close of 


_ the next regular session of the legislature, 


the effective date of the Flemming ruling 
which would have denied Federal matching 
funds to States who have terminated as- 
sistance to children in a home determined 
to be unsuitable unless the State makes 
other provisions for the children affected. 
7. Allow the States the option of bring- 
ing meedy dependent children under the 
where a court of competent juris- 
diction finds that the children are not re- 
ceiving proper care and protection in their 
own homes and gives responsibility: to the 
State agency to place them in approved 


foster family homes. 


8. Increase from 80 to 100 percent Fed- 


eral financing of grants for training of pub- 


lic welfare personnel from July 1, 1961, 


through June 30, 1963. 

9. Authorize the use of appropriations to 
the Department of Labor for its administra- 
tion of the employment.security program to 
pay costs involved in borrowing State em- 
ployment security personnel for the recently 
enacted Temporary Extended Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. . 

10. Increase by $3 the maximum amount 
to which the Federal Government will par- 
ticipate, on a matching basis, in State pro- 

grams carrying out the special medical care 
we a of 1960 for recipients of old-age 
assistance (from $12 to $15). Effective July 


4, 1961. 


11. Increase the $9 million overall ceiling 
on public assistance grants to Puerto Rico— 
by $75,000 for fiscal 1961 an by $300,000 for 
fiscal 1962. 

12. Include all States, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, District of Columbia, and Guam. 


Federal unemployment compensation 
extension 


H.R. 4806—Public Law 87-6, 
March 24, 1961: 

To help ease the unemployment problem 
throughout the country, Congress authorized 
Federal advances to permit the States to ex- 
tend unemployment benefits up to an addi- 
tional 13 weeks for workers who have ex- 
hausted their regular benefits during the 
recession, thus providing an unemployed 
worker with benefits up to a total of 39 
weeks. | 

These additional payments are to be made 
available to unemployed workers who have 
exhausted their benefit rights under a State 
program after June 30, 1960, and before April 
1, 1962. 

It provides for financing by advances from 
the Treasury which will be repaid by a tem- 
porary increase in the net Federal unemploy- 
ment tax of four-tenths of 1 percent on the 
existing wage base of $3,000, effective for 
calendar years 1962 and 1963. 

The act requires that temporary unem- 
ployment compensation be reduced by 
amounts received as a retirement pension 


approved 


or annuity under a public or private retire- 


ment plan provided, or contributed to, by a 
base period employer. Thus an individual 
would not be permitted to receive unemploy- 
ment benefits under the bill, without reduc- 
tion for retirement benefits, if both types of 
payments arise by reason of service for the 
same employer. 
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The statutory limitation on amounts 
which may be granted to States for admin- 
istration of their unemployment security 
systems is increased to $385 million (from 
$350 million) for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and to $415 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962. 

The agency administering the State law 
is required to furnish the Secretary of 
Labor information relating to the personal 
characteristics, family situation, and em- 


ployment of background of individuals en-. 


titled to temporary extended unemployment 
compensation under this act (on a sample 
basis). 

ICC—Loan guarantee 


ELR. 1163—Public Law 87-1 6, approved 


April 1, 1961: 

This law extends for 27 months (to June 
30, 1963), the time during which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can help ease 
the credit difficulties of the railroads by 

teeing loans made by private or pub- 
lic institutions to railroads in economic 
distress. 

The guaranty is limited, however, to capi- 
tal improvement and maintenance loans 
maturing within 15 years. 

Railroad unemployment insurance extension 


H.R. 5075—Public Law 87-7, approved 
March 24, 1961: 

Congress unanimously approved addition- 
al temporary unemployment benefits to un- 
employed railroad workers who have after 
June 30, 1960, and before April 1, 1962, ex- 
hausted all their rights to benefits under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The maximum number of additional days 
would be 65 (13 weeks), but these benefits 


_ cannot exceed in any individual case 50 per- 


cent of the amount of unemployment bene- 
fits which could be paid to the unemployed 
worker in the benefit year. 

The act authorizes the Treasury to pro- 
vide in advance the funds needed to pay 
for these temporary benefits, estimated to 
be $24 million. It adds temporarily, for 
the years 1962 and 1963, one-quarter of 1 
percent to the rate of contribution now re- 
quired of railroad employers to pay for the 


‘benefits regularly provided. These advances 


will be repayable primarily from the addi- 
tional money contribution. 
Small business increase 


H.R. 8922—Public Law 87-198, approved 
September 5, 1961: 

This measure increases by $20 tien the 
amount that the Small Business Admin- 
istration may commit for loans under their 
regular basis loan program. This will en- 
able SBA to continue its business loan pro- 
gram without interruption for approximately 
1 month. 

Small Business Act amendments 


H.R. 8762—Public Law 87-305, approved 


tion’s revolving fund by $105 million to en- 
able the agency to operate its lending pro- 
grams through fiscal year 1962. The bill also 
provided for SBA, the Defense Department, 
and the General Services Administration to 
develop cooperatively within 90 days a small 
business subcontracting program. Before 
the Defense Department and GSA officials 
promulgate any subcontracting regulations, 
they must seek the concurrence of SBA. 
Should SBA not concur, the issue must be 
referred to the President. 


Small Business Investment Act amendments 


S.902—Public Law 87-341, approved Octo- 
ber 3, 1961: 

The Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 was designed to increase the supply of 
long-term loans and equity capital for small- 
business concerns. It provided incentives 
for private investors to form small-business 
investment companies, licensed and regu- 
lated by the Small Business Administration, 


October 10 


to supply venture capital and long-term 
loans to small businesses. It authorized 
SBA to make loans to State and local de- 
velopment companies engaged in lending to 
small businesses. 

Amends the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958. Major changes in the act are: 

1. The amount of subordinated deben- 
tures of a small business investment com- 
pany which the Small Business Adminis- 
tration may purchase was increased from 
$150,000 to $400,000. 

2. The amount of its capital and surplus 
that a bank may invest in an SBIC was in- 
creased from 1 percent to 2 percent. 

3. The amount of section 303(b) loans 
which SBA may make to an SBIC was set at 
$4 million, provided funds are not available 
from private sources. 

4. The amount of funds from any source 
which an SBIC may furnish to a business 
concern was fixed at $500,000. A larger 
amount will require SBA approval. 

5. SBA was given authority to institute 
administrative proceedings to suspend li- 
censes of SBIC’s for violation of the act or 
regulations. 

6. SBA’s revolving fund SBIC operations 


~ ‘was increased by $75 million. 


EDUCATION 
College housing 

S.1922—Public Law 87—70, approved June 
30, 1961: 

Increased the loan authorization for college 
housing by $300 million for each of the 4 
years beginning July 1, 1961, through 1964, 
and increased the limitation for other edu- 


cational facilities by $20 million for each 


of the same 4 years. 
Education of Blind Act amendment 
H.R. 9030—Public Law 87-294, approved 


September 22, 1961: 


Authorizes wider distribution of books and 
special instruction materials for the blind 
by increasing the appropriations and the 
functions of the American Printing House 
for the Blind. 


Federal aid to education 


S.1021—Passed Senate May 25, 1961: 

The Senate, by a vote of 49 to 34, passed 
the Federal Aid to Education Act providing 
a 3-year program of Federal grants to the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Wake Island, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands to help local school dis- 
tricts support their public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Eight hundred and fifty million dollars is 
authorized to be appropriated in each year 


of the program (a total of $2,550 million) | 


and the Federal funds may be used by the 


_ local school districts of the States and out- 


lying possessions for the following purposes: 

1. Employment of additional public school 
teachers and increase of teachers’ salaries. 

2. Construction and equipping of public 
school facilities. 

3. Other maintenance and operating costs 
of public elementary or secondary schools. 

4. Special educational pilot, demonstra- 
tion, or experimental projects as determined 
by the State educational agencies. 

The allotment of Federal funds among the 
States follows an equalization formula which 
is based on the States relative number of 
school-age children (5 to 17, inclusive) and 
relative income per pupil. 

Adequate safeguards to insure State and 
local control of public education were in- 
cluded by providing that “in the adminis- 


tration of this title (1), no department, ~ 


agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States shall exercise any supervision or con- 
trol over the policy determination, personnel, 
curriculum program of instruction, or the 
administration or operation of any school or 
school system.” 

The bill provides that States shall distrib- 
ute Federal funds for employing more teach- 
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ers and raising teachers’ salaries, school fa- 
cilities construction, and other maintenance 
and operating costs, to local school districts 
whose needs in these areas are greatest and 
which are least able to finance the costs. 
Provision is made for a hearing before the 
State education agency for any local school 
district whose application for Federal funds 
is denied by the State agency. 

The bill makes provision for reduction, 
not exceeding one-third of the total for any 
year, of a State’s allotments the second 
and third years of the program, in case local 


and State support for public school financ- 


ing is not maintained and improved, apart 
from Federal aid funds received under the 


program. 
The bill provides that up to $150,000 a 


year of a State’s allotment may be used for 
State agency administrative costs under the 
program. 


Title II of the act provides for continua- ~ 


tion of both Public Laws 815 and 874 as cur- 
rently in effect for a period of 3-more years. 
These laws are also extended to cover Amer- 
ican Samoa. Finally, provision is made for 
a full report of the operation of these laws, 
as continued, including an analysis of the 
relation between Federal payments under 
these laws and those under title I of the act. 


Impacted areas-NDEA extension 


S. 2393—Public Law 87-344, 
October 3, 1961: , 

This measure— 

1. Extends for 2 years, until June 30, 1963, 
Federal assistance to help build schools in 
districts burdened with substantial increases 
in their school memberships due to Federal 
activities, and authorizes an‘ additional $20 
million for this pu 

2. Extends for 2 years, until June 30, 1964, 
the provisions of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, passed in 1958, to stimulate a 
nationwide effort to strengthen instructions 
in science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages by authorizing (1) payments 
to States to acquire needed laboratory and 
other special equipment for use in provid- 
ing this instruction and to remodel labora- 
tory or other space used for such equip- 
ment; (2) payments to States to expand and 
improve supervisory services in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the three 


above fields; and (3) loans to private non- 


profit elementary and secondary schools for 
the same types of special equipment and 
remodeling for which grants to States may 
be made. | 
Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1961 


S. 279—Public Law 87-274, approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1961: 

This measure is a 3-year program, 1962— 
64, designed to combat juvenile delinquency 
by— 

1. Authorizing grants or contracts to 
States and municipalities and other public 
and nonprofit agencies, including institu- 


tions of higher learning or research, to be. 


used to demonstrate and develop improved 
methods to prevent, control, and treat juve- 
nile delinquency. Grant recipients must 
contribute money, facilities, or services as 
required by the Secretary. 

2. Authorizing grants or contracts with 
States, municipalities, public and private 
nonprofit agencies, including institutions of 
higher learning to be used to train person- 
nel, develop courses, fellowships, and 
traineeships, with travel and subsistence al- 
lowances as determined necessary by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Grant recipients must contribute 
money, facilities, or services. 

3. Requiring the Secretary to make studies, 
investigations, and report his evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the program. The Sec- 
retary is required to cooperate with and give 
technical assistance to the recipients, and 
provide short-term training and instruc- 
tion in technical matters relating to the 
program. 
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4. Authorizing the Secretary of HEW to 
appoint technical or other advisory commit- 
tees to advise him on the administration of 
the act. 

5. In addition to the 50 States, the act will 
cover the District of Columbia, Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and Guam. 


6. Authorizing an annual appropriation of 


$10 million for all programs. | 
Library facilities and services 


S. 464—Passed Senate June 29,1961. Pend- 
ing in House Judiciary Committee: 

This measure amends the Library Serv- 
ices Act of 1956, to grant the consent of Con- 
gress (as required by Congress) for States to 
enter into a compact or agreement with each 
other to develop oF operate library facilities 
and services. 

Migratory farmworkers—Educational 
opportunities 


S. 1124—Passed Senate August 25, 1961. 
Pending in House Education Committee: . 

Authorizes a 5-year program to aid in the 
education of the children of migratory work- 
ers. The Federal Government will pay 100 
percent of the program the first 2 years and 
the States and Federal Government will 
match costs for the next 3 years. Federal 
assistance will be given the States to help 
defray costs for education during the regular 
school session; the child must attend school 
in a State for at least 5 days before assist- 


ance would be available; $300,000 would be 


provided annually for summer schools for 
migratory children; $%250,000 would be 
granted annually to provide interstate plan- 
ning and coordination of the educational 
program; $200,000 annually would be au- 
thorized to help pay for pilot projects for 
fundamental, practical education for adult 
migratory workers. The program would be 


administered by the U.S. Commissioner of | 


Education. 

The trend in library work is to larger units 
of service—for example, centralized book 
purchasing and cataloging for an entire re- 
gion—in order to utilize available resources 
in the most economical and efficient manner. 
Such cooperative arrangements are of the 


greatest importance in raising the level of. 


library service throughout the country. It 
is only through such arrangements that 
some of the smaller States and some 
of the less populous ones can afford 
to provide the library resources and services 
that they should and they want to provide. 
The interstate compacts will serve as the 
means to develop and enlarge the scope of 
the services that libraries can render to the 
people of the Nation. 


Scholarships—Eligibility 


S. 539—Public Law 87-153, approved Au- 
gust 17, 1961: 

Permits legally classified American na- 
tionals to qualify and receive financial assist- 
ance under the Fulbright Act for advanced 
education abroad. 

The original act limited this aid to Amer- 


‘ican citizens. However, through? inadver- 


tence or by an interpretation of the statute, 
the people of American Samoa were not con- 
sidered American citizens and, as a result, 
could not qualify for or receive financial as- 
sistance to continue their education abroad, 
as originally contemplated by the act. 

By removal of this barrier, it is possible 
for these people to qualify in the same man- 
ner as Other American citizens who pursue 
advanced education abroad. 


Training for teachers of deaf 


S. 336—Public Law 87-276, approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1961: 

This act establishes a 2-year program to 
assist in training additional teach@¥s for the 
deaf. It authorizes appropriations of $1.5 
million annually to higher education insti- 
tutions which are approved as training cen- 
ters for teachers of the deaf. 

Provides for grants-in-aid to assist in pro- 


viding and improving courses of training and 
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study and to establish scholarships for quali- 
fied persons who wish to enroll in these 
training courses. 

Provides for an advisory committee, com- 
posed of persons with special knowledge and 
interest in training teachers of the deaf 
and in teaching deaf children, to review the 
program and applications for grants-in-aid. 

The national shortage of classroom teach- 
ers of the deaf began during World War II 
and has become more acute each year. It is 
the task of the teacher of the deaf to bridge 
the gap between the deaf child’s world of 
silence and the world of sound and hearing, 
the world of language and speech. The suc- 
cess with which a deaf child is able to bridge 
this barrier, to develop language and pro- 
portionately to minimize his great educa- 
tional handicap, depends upon the skill, the 
understanding, and the professional wan- 
ing of his teacher. 


TV—Education 


s. 205—Passed Senate March 21, 1961. 
H.R. 1832—House Calendar: 

The measure authorizes a 5-year program 
grant to the States and the District of Co- 
lumbia to establish or improve the educa- 
tional television broadcasting facilities in 
our public schools, colleges, and in adult 
training programs. The Federal aid, how- 
ever, can be used only to provide the equip- 
ment needed for television broadcasting, in- 
cluding closed circuit television, and the 
group and the States must provide the 
buildings and the land required. No one 
State may receive more than $1 million in 
grants. 

Requires applicants to provide assurance 
satisfactory to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion that necessary funds will be available 
to operate and maintain the facilities. 

Grants assurance that the Commissioner 
of Education will not have any control over 
television broadcasting, nor can he amend 
any provision or requirement under the 
Federal Communications Act. 

Requires each participant to maintain 
records as prescribed by the Commissioner, 
including a full disclosure of the amount of 
aid received and the manner in which it was 
used. In addition, the recipient must dis- 
close the amount and sources of other aid 
used in the operation of the facility. | 


War orphans education extension 


H.R. 3587—Public Law 87-377, approved 
October 4, 1961: 

This measure provides additional time 
within which certain children may complete 
a program of education under the War Or- 
phans Educational Assistance Act of 1956. 
The class of eligibles afforded additional 
time is limited exclusively to persons whose 
opportunities for an education under the 
act have been impaired by virtue of their 
residence in the Republic of the Philippines. 

Additional time will be available to a per- 
son who had not reached his 23d birthday 
on June 29, 1956, and resided in the Philip- 
pines during all or part of the period June 
29, 1956, through June 18, 1958. 

The 1956 act provided that the education- 
al assistance could be afforded only to an 
eligible person enrolled in a school or other 
educational institution in the United States, 
its territories, or possessions. This provision 
prohibited eligible persons residing in the 
Philippines from receiving assistance under | 
the program while enrolled in a Philippine 
educational institution. In 1958, Congress 
removed this barrier by permitting the eli- 
gible orphans to pursue their educational 
program in their home country, but failed 
to grant the additional entitlement of 36 
months to make up the original 5-year grant. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
Air Force officers—Promotion 


H.R. 7809—Public -Law 87-194, approved 
September 1, 1961: 

Provides a temporary program for promo- 
tion for all active duty Air Force officers be- 


| _ 
a 
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low the grade of colonel. 


would continue until June 30, 1963; up to 
4,000 promotions could be made for the grade 


Meutenant colonel and 4,000 promotions 


could be made to the grade of major. This 

would cover about 80 percent of those in 

-the promotion zones for these grades. 
Armed Forces house trailers allowance 


H.R. 2732—Public Law 87-374,. approved 
October 4, 1961: 

Authorizes Department of Defense to set 
allowances, up to 36 cents a mile for trans- 
porting house trailers of members of the 
Armed Forces. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey Commissioned 


Officers.Act 


S.685—Public Law 87-233, approved Sep- 
tember 14, 1961: 

Improves the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Commissioned Officers Act of 1948 by offer- 
ing inducements to qualified scientists and 
mathematicians to join the service. Tem- 
porary promotions would be granted if nec- 
essary or desirable by the Secretary of Com- 
merce; there could be retirement benefits 
received after 20 years of service instead of 
the present 30 years; promotions from per- 
manent grade of ensign may be temporarily 


- made by the President to the grade of lieu- 


tenant junior grade whenever vacancies exist, 


. @8 well as personal fringe benefits. 


General of the Army Eisenhower 


S.1173—Public Law 87-3, approved March 
22, 1961: 

At the request of President Kennedy, 
former President Eisenhower is restored to 
his military rank of General of the Army. 

General Eisenhower, in lieu of his military 
pay and allowances, will receive the compen- 
sation and other benefits: conferred on 
former Presidents of the United States by an 
act of Congress in 1958. The compensation, 
as former President, is $25,000 a yeur for life, 


plus an additional $50,000 a year for an 
the 


office staff, suitable office space, and 


franking privilege. 


The 1958 act also entitles the widow of a 
former President to $10,000 a year, upon 
waiver of any annuity or pension right pro~ 
vided by the Federal Government. 


Government employees—Retirement 

H.R, 6141—Public Law 87-299, approved 
September 26, 1961: 

This measure continues, clarifies, and 
strengthens the prohibition contained in the 

of September 1, 1954, against the pay- 
ment of a civilian annuity or military retired 
Pay to any person who has committed an of- 
fense against the national security of the 
United States or who refuses to testify before 
a duly constituted judicial or congressional 
proceeding on a matter relating to national 
security. 

Restores civilian annuity benefits and mili- 
tary retired pay, including survivorship bene- 
fits to a number of widows and children, 
which, under the 1954 act, had been denied 
because of committing a variety of wnaaes 


not related to national security. 


National Guard employees 

H.R. 4785—Public Law 87-224, approved 
September 13, 1961: 

Authorizes the Federal Government to pay 
the employer’s share of the costs of retire- 
ment plans which are entered by civilian em- 
Ployees of the National Guard. Also au- 
thorizes withholding the employees’ con- 


_ tribution from the salaries of these same 


employees when they enter State or ter- 
ritorial plans providing retirement, 
disability, or death benefits. At present the 
Government provides withholding services 
for these employees only if they are par- 
ticipating in State retirement systems 


> 


The program — 
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Oversea teachers’ pay 

S.841—Public Law 87-172, approved Au- 
gust 30, 1961: 

This measure— 

1. Amends a provision of the Defense De- 
partment Overseas Teacher’s Pay and Per- 
sonnel Practices Act, which authorizes pay- 
ment of allowances during summer recesses 
to oversea Defense Department teachers 
‘when they have agreed in writing to serve 
for the next school year. Existing statute 
requires that, if for any reason a teacher does 
not report for duty at the start of the next 
school year, he must repay his summer al- 
lowance. This measure permits him to re- 
tain it if the cause of his failure to report 
for duty (death, serious illness) is consid- 
ered valid by the Defense Department. 

2. Also makes uniform the definition of 
“year” as “school year’ rather than as ‘“‘twelve 
months,” to correct certain administrative 
confusion. 

Panama Canal Company 


H.R. 3156—Public Law 87-252, approved 
September 16, 1961: 

Provides the Panama Canal Company with 
immunity from attachment or garnishment 
of salaries owed to its employees in order to 
protect the Company from having to process 
a large number of salary levies because of 
overextended credit to low-income em- 


. ployees of the Company bv local merchants. 


Postal employees—Retention benefits 


H.R. 7043—Public Law 87-270, approved 
September 21, 1961: 

This bill extends to employees in the 
postal field service the same salary re- 
tention protection in cases of reduction in 
grade as provided employees under the Clas- 
sification Act since 1956. 

It validates certain salary in- 
creases made pursuant to Civil Service Com- 
mission regulations but ruled improper by 
the General Accounting Office. 

And it also makes ineligible for salary re- 
tention protection certain employees whose 
reduction in grade results from a temporary 
promotion to a higher grade. 

Under this bill (and the Classification Act 
since 1956) an employee whose reduction in 
grade level is not the result of a demotion 
for personal cause, is not at his own request, 
and is not the result of a reduction in force 
due to a lack of funds or curtailment of 
work, will continue to receive his former rate 
of pay for a period of up to 2 years following 
the date his position is reduced to a lower 
grade level. However, the bill does require 
that the employee must have served for 2 
continuous years in the postal field service 
at the same or a higher salary and that his 
work at all times during the period was 
satisfactory or better. 


Reservists—Travel allowances 


H.R. 4786—Public Law 87-164, approved 


August 25, 1961: 

Makes uniform for all Reserve personnel, 
either On active duty or inactive, with or 
without pay, the allowances for transporta- 
tion as specified under the Career Compen- 
sation Act, section 303(a).* Now, Reserve 
personnel ordered to training duty without 
pay are not authorized the travel allowances 
provided for other Reserve personnel. 


Retirement eligibility—Minority service 


H.R. 6597—-Public Law 87-165, approved 
August 25, 1961: 

Nullifies a decision made by the Comp- 
troller General stating that service performed 
prior to the minimum statutory age for en- 
listment does not count in determining re- 
eligibility. This decision, if it were 
; would create hardships for any 
sired retired personnel whose service might 
be ruled insufficient to receive retirement 
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benefits. Also each retirement case might 
have to be considered separately due to vary- 
ing statutory age minimums over the years. 


Retirement fund—Interest rate 


S. 739—-Public Law 87-350, approved Octo- 
ber 4, 1961: . 

Provides a method of fixing a fair and 
equitable rate of interest on money bor- 
rowed by the U.S. Treasury from the civil 
service retirement and disability fund. Now 
the interest is equal to the average coupon 
rate borne by all marketable interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States that are not 
callable for 5 years. The new method would 
make investments callable in 4 years at 
which time the Secretary of the Treasury 
may then reinvest in other interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States with inter- 
est rates currently being paid in the open 
market for new borrowings. Investors in the 
retirement fund will be benefiting from more 
current interest rates paid by the Govern- 
ment. 


Retirement increases—Permanent 


H.R. 5432—Public Law 87-114, approved 
July 31, 1961: 

This measure authorizes the use of the 
civil service retirement and disability fund 
to pay increases in annuities and survivor- 
ship benefits. 

Cost-of-living increases were granted to 
certain retirees and survivors who, on Au- 
gust 1, 1958, were receiving or were entitled 
to receive annuities based on service which 
terminated prior to October 1, 1956. When 
the measure was enacted, it provided that 
initially the increases should be paid from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund but that on and after July 1, 1960, the 
increases would terminate unless Congress 
appropriated funds to cover the cost. Thus 
the increases provided by the 1958 act are on 
a year-to-year basis, fully dependent on an 
annual appropriation for their continuance. 
Funds have been provided each year and, 
under present economic conditions, there is 
no prospect of abolishing the increases in 
the foreseeable future. Thus the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission recommended that the in- 
creases be made permanent and paid from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund, which this bill does. 


Rural carriers—Equipment allowance 


S. 189—Passed Senate July 27, 1961. Pend- 
ing in House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee: 

Increases the basic equipment allowance 
for rural mail carriers from 10 cents a mile 
or $3.50 a day to 12 cents a mile or $4.20 a 
day, whichever is greater. This allowance is 
intended to amortize the equipment used by 
rural carriers, cover insurance rates, buy oil 
and gas, etc. Only one increase for rural 
mail carriers has been made in 10 years, not 
enough to cover the rising cost of up- 
keep for their equipment. 

Scientific and supergrade increase 

H.R. 7377—Public Law 87-367, approved 
October 4, 1961: | 

Authorizes an additional 480 supergrade 
positions and 280 additional scientific po- 
sitions for the executive branch. 

The supergrades are GS-16, GS-17, and 
GS-18. Three hundred and fifty-six of the 
supergrades are authorized for the general 
pool of the Civil Service Commission to b= 
allocated to the various agencies where 
justified and needed. Fifty may be allocated 


only upon approval of the President and for 


agencies or functions created after the ef- 
fective date of this act, 14 may be allocated 
only to the U.S. Arms Control and Disarm- 


ament Agency when created, 4 may be allo- 


cated only to the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, and 6 may be allocated only to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of 
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the Department of Justice, 35 for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and 15 for the National 
Security Agency of. the Department of De- 
fense. 

In the area of scientific-type positions, 80 
such new positions are provided for the De- 
partment of Defense, 13 for the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, and 4 for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council. However, with 
reference to NASA, 65 such new positions 
may be established on or before March Il, 
1962, 35 more beginning March 1, 1962, and 
ending June 30, 1962, plus 35 more after 
July 1, 1962, or an aggregate of 135 such 
new positions. The salary range for the 


’ new scientific and professional positions will 


be from $12,500 to $19,000 a year, except (1) 
the maximum salary for the 13 new posi- 
tions for FAA will be $19,500, and $21,000 
maximum for 17 new positions in NASA. 


Servicemen’s Family Protection Act 


H.R. 6668—Public Law 87-381, approved 
October 4, 1961: i 

This bill amends the Uniform Services 
Contingency Option Act of 1953, which pro- 
vided a means whereby the military member 
could elect to receive a reduced amount of 
retired pay in order to provide for certain 
payments to his survivors. Prior to the 1953 
act military personnel could not share their 
retirement income with their survivors. 
However, existing law has disclosed some de- 
ficiencies and inequities which are being 
corrected in this bill. A few of the major 


changes are: 


New rule for entering the system: Provides 
that a person may elect at any time before 
he is retired or granted retired pay provided 
he makes the election 3 years before he is 
retired (existing law reqnires an election 
prior to the time he has completed 18 years’ 
service). 

Changes or revocations: Reduces to 3 years 
from 5 the period required before a change 
or revocation of the election can be made. 

Void elections: To correct certain adminis- 
trative deficiencies, if an election is made 
and found to be void for any reason except 
fraud or willful intent of the member a 
corrected election may be resubmitted 
within 90 days after he is notified in writing 
that the first election is void. 

Fifty-percent limitations: To correct com- 
plicated formulas required in existing law, 
this bill.permits the election of any annuity 


up to 25 percent of the retired pay for a 


wife and another in the same amount even 
though the combined amounts exceed 50 
percent of the member’s retired pay provided 
that each annuity computed separately does 
not exceed 25 percent of the reduced 
amount. In other words, under this bill a 
member may provide an annuity that will 
be in excess of one-half of his reduced re- 
tired pay. 

Spouse and children: Authorizes the elec- 
tion of annuities as between a surviving 
spouse and children of the deceased by any 
other marriage. 

Withdrawals: Grants discretionary au- 
thority to the Secretaries to permit a retired 
member to withdraw from the contingency 
option program where his continued par- 


ticipation would violate equity and good 


conscience. 
Suits against Federal employees ‘3 


H.R. 2883—Public Law 87-258, approved 
September 21, 1961: 

The purpose of this bill is to protect Gov- 
ernment employees from personal liability 
for accidents occurring within the scope of 
their employment. Under existing law, 
Federal maritime employees have such pro- 
tection; thus, this bill provides equal treat- 
ment of the nonmaritime Government 
employees. 

Suits against the United States will be 


_ the exclusive remedy for damages resulting 


from operation by any Government employee 
of any motor vehicle while acting within the 
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scope of his employment. Suits brought 
against the individual employee in such 
cases will be removed to the Federal court 
and be deemed a tort action against the 
United States. 

Travel expenses of Government employees 

H.R. 3279—Public Law 87-139, approved 
August 14, 1961: 

Increases the allowances of Government 
employees (judicial and senatorial employees 
included) for traveling expenses when on 
official business. Increases include: from 
$10 to $16 per diem allowance for regular 
full-time employees for normal official 
trips; in unusual circumstances the travel 
authorization may be up to $30 per diem 
from $25 per diem; from 10 cents to 12 cents 
per mile allowance for use of privately owned 
automobiles or airplanes; up to $10 beyond 
the per diem regulations when travel is be- 
yond the continental United States. Also 
adds parking fees as an item for reimburse- 
ment when incurred in official travel status; 
raises the authorized maximum per diem for 
certain State Department advisory commit- 
tees to a par with other Government officials; 
and permits the President to establish per 
diem rates for travel outside the continental 
United States. 

Transportation of remains 


S. 1458—Passed Senate July 7, 1961. Pend- 
ing in House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee: 

This measure corrects a discrepancy in ex- 
isting statute which authorizes the Govern- 
ment to pay the expenses of transporting 


home the remains of a deceased dependent | 


of a Federal employee stationed in Alaska or 
Hawaii, but does not authorize payment for 
the expenses of transporting home the re- 
mains, effects, and family of an actual em- 
ployee who dies while stationed in Alaska 
or Hawaii. This discrepancy arises from-the 
passage of Alaska and Hawaii from the status 


of territory to that of State. This measure © 


authorizes payment of expenses for deceased 
employees which have not been permitted 
since Alaska and Hawaii became States, and 
is retroactive to that time. 


Transportation of effects of retired members 


H.R. 4821—Public Law 87-140, approved 
August 17, 1961: 

Authorizes the Government to pay for 
transporting the personal effects and house- 
hold needs of retired members of the armed 
services to a place other than that originally 
selected if the former member pays for any 
excess charge over and above the original 
shipping. It also authorizes shipping house- 
hold ttems wherever a surviving dependent 
may designate if the retired member dies 
prior to moving his dependents and shipping 
his household goods to a selected home. 

U.S. attorneys | 

S. 1488—Passed Senate July 27, 1961. 
Pending in House Judiciary Committee: 

To equalize job opportunities, this bill 
makes the salary scale identical for attorneys 
in the Justice Department at the seat of 
government and for those attorneys working 
in the fleld. Under present laws those law- 
yers at the seat of government are paid under 
the Classification Act of 1949 at a lower 
salary than field attorneys or U.S. attorneys. 


The $20,000 limitation for U.S. attorneys 
is retained. 


War Hazards Compensation Act 


H.R. 4357—Public Law 87-380, approved 
October 4, 1961: 

Provides a 15-percent increase in the level 
of benefits payable under the War Hazards 
Compensation Act of 1942, relative to in- 
juries or deaths prior to July 1, 1946. The 
War Hazards Act is a part of the Federal 
workmen's compensation system applicable 


to employees employed by Government con- 


tractors, and who work outside the United 
States. 
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The 15-percent increase, however, applies 


~ only to disability and death payments; pay- 


able for periods on or after the date of en- 
actment. 

It is estimated that the increase will cost 
about $720,000 for the life of the program; | 
however, the present war claims fund from 
which these benefits are paid shows a sur- 
plus of about $832,000. : 

FINANCE 
Bureau of the Mint statutes 


S. 2130—Passed August 21, 1961. Pending 
in House Banking and Currency Committee: 

Deletes from the statutes references to cer- 
tain mints and assay offices which no longer 
exist. Also changes the name of the San 
Francisco Mint to the assay office at San 
Francisco, since the minting of money was 
discontinued in 1955 and has been an assay 
office since 1957. 

Business records—Reproductions 

H.R. 3227—Public Law 87-183, approved 
August 30, 1961: 

Amends a section of the United States 
Code which will allow the reproduction of 
files kept in banks pertaining to transactions 
in trust or custodial accounts. The repro- 
duction will be on microfilm and admissible 
in court. Many other files are now micro- 
filmed but, due to a provision of the 1961 
law, such trust and custodial accounts had to 
be kept in the original—creating a serious 
storage problem. ~ 
Dissolution of Federal Facilities Corporation 


H.R. 7864—Public Law 87-190, approved 
August 30, 1961: 

Dissolves the Federal Facilities Corpora- 
tion established in 1954 to administer the 
disposal programs under which the synthetic 
rubber facilities and the Texas City tin 
smelter were sold. Now most of this property 
is disposed of and the remaining functions 
deal with the enforcement of the national 


‘security clauses contained in agreements of 


sale under the rubber disposal program. 
The remaining functions of the FFC would . 
be taken over by the General Services Ad- 
ministration. Any claims 
against the FFC would be 
settled after the dissolution which will wae 
place on September 30, 1961. 
Domestie lead, zine, mercury industries — 
Senate Resolution 206—Senate 
September 23, 1961: ee 
The Senate unanimously this res- 
olution directing the U.S. Tariff 
to make investigations of the present con- 
ditions in the lead and zinc industry and in 
the mercury, manganese, cobalt, and beryl- 
lium industries and report to Congress (next 
session). . 
Duty-free allowance reduction 
H.R. 6611—Public Law 87-132, approved 


August 10, 1961: 


As a part of the balance-of-payments pro- 


gram, Congress has authorized, for a 2-year 


period to July 1, 1963, a reduction from $500 
to $100 the amount of purchases abroad that 
a returning resident of the United States 
may bring in duty free. However, because of 
the new program to promote tourism in the 
Virgin Islands, an additional $100 will be 
permitted tourists returning from the Virgin © 
Islands, thus totaling $200 in this instance. 


Electron microscopes—Duty free 
HR, 3385—Public Law 87-95, approved 
July 20, 1961: 

Amends the Tariff Act of 1930 to permit 


free entry of electron microscopes into this 


country, when imported for use by aongyest 
research or medical institutions. 
Federal Home Loan Bank directors 

H.R. 8277—Public Law 87-211, approved 
September 8, 1961: 
_ Simplifies the election system of the Fed- 
eral home loan bank directors to abandon 
the division of directors into classes (large, 
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to as Many as they had as of December 31, 
1960. The electors in each State will be the 
member institutions of that State; the num- 
ber of votes will be equal to the number of 


a@ vacancy in the elective directorship or tem- 
porarily if a new bank is being organized. 
Federal Reserve Bank building 


S. 1005—Passed Senate August 23, 1961. 
Pending in House Banking and Currency 
Committee: 

Amends the Federal Reserve Act to require 
the approval of the Board of Governors of 


the Federal Reserve System for the erection | 


of any branch bank of the Federal Reserve. 
Under the current provision, branch banks 
can only be built at costs up to $250,000, 
which would come from a total construction 
fund of $30 million made in 1953. This fund 
is almost exhausted, and the costs of con- 
struction have made $250,000 an insufficient 
amoynt to complete a project. Any construc- 
tion costs approved by the Board would be 
amortized out of the earnings of the Federal 
Reserve over a period of years. 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation 


H.R. 7108—Public Law 87-210, approved 


September 8, 1961: 


Strengthens the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act and the National Housing Act by increas- 


ing the reserves and cutting the overcapitali- 


gation of the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation, which was created as a 
reserve credit facility for savings and home 
mortgage credit institutions. A prepayment 
equal to 2 percent of the annual net increase 
of the accounts of its insured members is 
required. This prepayment would be used to 
establish a primary een) reserve and a 
secondary reserve. en the aggregate of 
these reserves reaches 2 percent of the total 
amount of all accounts of insured members 
and creditor obligations, the payments will 


cease, unless the reserves should fall below 


1.75 percent. If the primary reserve reaches 
2 percent, the Corporation would pay to each 
insured institution the amount of its share 
of the second reserve. The one-twelfth of 1 
percent annual premium paid by all member 
institutions would remain the same. The 
members will be required to purchase stock 
for only 1 percent of the amount of the out- 
standing home mortgages and other obliga- 
tions; now they are required to purchase 
stock for 2 percent of the unpaid principal. 
Metal scrap—ijmport duties 

E.R. 4591—Public Law 87-110, approved 
July 26, 1961: 

This act extends for 1 year, to June 30, 
1962, the existing suspension of import 
duties on metal scrap, which includes such 
principal types of scrap as iron and steel, 
aluminum, magnesium, nickel, and nickel 


alloys. 


This measure also provides for the free 
entry of horsemeat, fresh, chilled, or frozen, 
when imported in immediate containers 


weighing, with their contents, 10 pounds or 


more. This suspension is required to help 
meet the increasing demands for horsemeat 
now being used in making foods for dogs 
and other pets, to feed mink and other fur- 
bearing animals, a use which has just de- 


_ veloped in the last few years. 
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National bank branches in foreign countries 

S. 1771—Passed Senate August 21, 1961. 
Pending in House Banking and Currency 
Committee: 

Permits national bank branches in foreign 
countries to exercise the usual banking 
powers of banks of the foreign country in 
which the branch is located. This is neces- 
sary for the banks to better compete in 
methods of loans, bank guarantees, and pub- 
lic securities which may be peculiar to a 
particular foreign country and which ex- 
isting regulations for the foreign branches 
do not cover. 

National banks—Service charges 

S. 1486—Passed Senate August 21, 1961. 
Pending in House Banking and Currency 
Committee: 

Permits the Comptroller of the Currency 
to establish reasonable maximum service 
charges on dormant accounts in national 
banks. This would prevent any excessive 
charges which might be made on accounts 
which are not active and thus do not require 
many services of the bank. The Comptroller 
would be expected to define the nature of 
dormant accounts and the types of activity 
carried out by the banks in regard to these 
dormant accounts. 


Old series currency adjustment 


s. 1619—Public Law 87-66, approved June 
30, 1961: 

To clear up old historical statutory cur- 
rency and effect a savings of about $10,000 
a day in interest charges, this measure was 
adopted unanimously by Congress. 

Before July 1, 1929, the old large-size bills 
were issued. There are still a good many 
of them outstanding on the books of the 
Treasury, although many have been de- 
stroyed by fire, flood, or accidents of one 


‘kind or another, or are in the hands of col- 


lectors who value them more for their his- 
torical interest than as money. In addition, 
between June 30, 1929, and January 30, 1934, 
the date of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, 
smali-size gold certificates were issued to 
the public. About $1214 million of these 
small-size gold certificates are now out- 
standing. 

This old series money is still outstanding 
on the Treasury’s books as currency. This 


_ bill transfers these obligations to the non- 


interest-bearing public debt and, in the fu- 
ture, when any of these old series notes might 
be presented to the Treasury, they would 
be redeemed in full in new issues. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 


ized to write off from the books of the. 


Treasury as much of the old series notes as 
he believes has been destroyed or irretricv- 
ably lost. 

It also makes available for current use 
the security now backing up this old series 
currency which amounts to about $98.1 mil- 
lion in gold, silver, and other reserves for 
current use by the Government. This will 
reduce the Government’s borrowing by some 
$98.1 million which amounts to some $3 to 


$4 million a year at current rates, thus ef- 


fecting a saving of $10,000 a day. 
Provision is made for maintaining a his- 
torical collection of these notes. 


Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act 


House Joint Resolution 124—Public Law 
87-121, approved August 3, 1961: 

This resolution amends the Puerto Rican 
Federal Relations Act to delete limitations 
on the public indebtedness of Puerto Rico 
and its municipalities and subdivisions con- 
tained in that act. The amendment takes 
effect when the Commonwealth constitution 
is amended to include provisions limiting the 
debt-incurring capacity of both the Com- 
monwealth and its municipalities. 

The present debt limit on the Com- 
monwealth and its five most populous mu- 
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nicipalities is 10 percent of the tax valua- 
tion of all property while on the remaining 
municipalities it is 5 percent. The Com- 
monwealth officials hope to increase the 
debt limitations as a step toward securing 
funds to construct and improve educational 


facilities and a modern highway system. 


Public debt increase 


H.R. 7677—Public Law 87-69, approved 
June 30, 1961: 


This measure will increase the public debt 


limit for 1 year from the statutory level 
of $285 billion, by $13 billion, to $298 billion. 
Since 1946, when the wartime statutory 
limit came down from $300 billion to $275 
billion, the permanent limit has been in- 
creased twice, from $275 billion to $283 bil- 
lion in 1958, and then to $285 billion in 
1959. It has been increased temporarily (for 
1 year) five times since 1954. This year’s 
temporary increase of $13 billion compares 
with 1959’s l-year increase from $285 bil- 
lion to $295 billion and 1960’s increase from 
$285 billion to $293 billion. 


Public debt—Reduce by gifts 


H.R.311—Public Law 87-58, approved 
June 27, 1961: — 

This act specifically authorizes the US. 
Government to accept gifts of money or 
other property which are to be used to re- 
duce the public debt. It provides for de- 
posit of cash gifts, or proceeds from sales 
of other gifts, in a special account on the 
books of the Treasury, and money in this 


account is to be used to retire obligations. 


of the United States which are a part of 
the public debt. 

Occasionally the U.S. Government receives 
gifts or money or other property made on 
the condition that the gift be used to reduce 
the public debt. However, the Treasury De- 
partment has no specific aythority to use 
gifts it receives in this manner and, in the 
past, has been depositing them in the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury. Thus, this act 
will permit the gift to be used as the donor 
designated. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
American History Month 


Senate Joint Resolution 22—Passed Sencte 
August 14, 1961. Pending in House Judiciary 
Committee: 

To create greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of our country’s history and its 
heritage, this resolution designates the 
month of February of each year as American 
History Month. 

- The President is authorized to issue an- 
nually a proclamation inviting the people of 
the United States to observe this month in 
schools, churches, and other suitable places 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


American Patent System Week 


House Joint Resolution 499—Public Law 
87-292, approved September 22, 1961: 
Authorizes the President to designate the 
week of October 15, 1961, as “The American 
Patent System Week,” to commemorate the 
125th anniversary (July 4, 1836) of the estab- 
lishment of the U.S. Patent Office. 
Antitrust Civil Process Act 


S.167—Passed Senate September 21, 1961. 
Pending in House Judiciary Committee: 

Authorizes the Department of Justice to 
issue civil investigative demands requiring 
any person, other than a natural person, to 
produce documentary material for examina- 
tion whenever the Department has reason 
to believe that the person may have material 
pertinent to a civil antitrust investigation. 
The civil demand must be in writing and 
must set forth the nature of the conduct 
constituting the alleged antitrust violations 
under investigation, as well as the applicable 
provision of the law. The material must be 
made available for inspection and reproduc- 
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tion at the principal place of business of the 
person from whom it is demanded. 

This bill also provides that the demand 
may be tested in a district court where the 
person lives by filing a petition for an order 
of the court modifying or setting aside the 
demand. The tests for reasonableness and 
privilege of civil demands is the same as the 
test for subpenas duces tecum. 


Antiobscene Commission 


S.162—Passed Senate June 12, 1961. 
Pending in House Education and Labor 
Committee: 

This bill establishes a Commission on 
Noxious and Obscene Matters and Materials, 
consisting of representatives of the Senate, 
the House, the Post Office, Justice, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ments, State and local government, com- 
munications and mass media industries, 
education, and the clergy. The Commission 
would investigate methods of combating 
traffic in obscene materials, file a report and, 
after 60 days, cease to exist. 


Civil defense activities 


H.R. 8383—Public Law 87-390, apprdved 
October 4, 1961: 

Legalizes approximately $1 million in con- 
tributions made by the Office of Civil De- 
fense Mobilization to the States for emer- 
gency equipment and n activities 
in connection with civil defense activities. 


Civil Rights Commission extension 


H.R. 7371—Public Law 87-264, approved 


September 21, 1961: 
Extends the Civil Rights Commission for 
2 years, or until September 30, 1963. 


Clean Elections Act of 1961 


‘S. 2426—Passed Senate September 15, 
1961. Pending in House Administration 
Committee: 

To strengthen our present electoral sys- 
tem, the Senate has passed a clean elections 
bill which will— 

Raise the limitations on campaign expend- 
itures by congressional candidates to more 
realistic levels. A candidate for Senator or 
Representative at Large may spend $50,000 
and a candidate for Representative or Resi- 
dent Commissioner $12,500, or an amount 
equal to the higher of the following: (1) The 
amount obtained by multiplying 20 cents 
by the total number, up to 1 million, votes 
cast in the last general election for all can- 
didates for the office which the candidate 
seeks plus the amount obtained by multiply- 
ing 10 cents by the total number of such 
votes over 1 million; or (2) the amount ob- 
tained by multiplying 20 cents «by the total 
number, up to 1 million, persons registered 
to vote in the general election for the office 
which the candidate seeks, plus the amount 
obtained by multiplying 10 cents by the total 
number of such persons over 1 million. (Ex- 
isting law allows $10,000 for Senator and 
$2,500 for the House plus an alternative 
formula of much less.) 

Make campaign financing information 
available at the State level by requiring re- 


ports to be filed with different officials, par- 


ticularly the secretary of state. 

Repeal the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 
and substitute a more realistic law and 
makes numerous other changes in existing 
law and in new law. 


Congressional Medal of Honor holders 


H.R. 845—Public Law 87-138, approved Au- 
gust 14, 1961: 

Proposes that persons awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor be placed on the 
honor roll at age 50 instead of the present 
requirement of 65. Authorizes a monthly 
pension of $100 instead of $10 as is now paid. 
Those who now hold the Medal of Honor 
would be paid this increased sum automati- 
cally, future holders would receive the in- 
creased amount at any time upon request. 
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Thus greater recognition would be given to 
the holders of this honor. 
Emergency evacuations 


H.R. 2555—Public Law approved 
September 26, 1961: 

Provides permissive authority to the heads 
of Government departments, agencies, and 
establishments to allow civilians employed 
on duty at places outside the United States, 
or at other places the President may desig- 
nate, under emergency conditions, to make 
allotments from their pay for the support 
of their families and to draw up to 30 days’ 
advance pay, if necessary. This measure 
also provides for the continuance of pay of 
such civilian employees if they are required 
to evacuate their oversea places of duty un- 
der these conditions. 


Employment of aliens by Department of 
Commerce 

S. 2236—Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee: 

Permits the Secretary of Commerce to em- 
ploy aliens in a scicatific or technical ca- 
pacity which is now prohibited. There is 
precedent for this authorization since 
NASA, the Departments of Defense, State, 
and Agriculture may employ such persons. 
Investigations must be made to determine, 
before an alien is hired, if there are any 
qualified U.S. citizens to fill the positions 
available. Agencies of the Commerce De- 
partment have been faced with a general 
shortage of scientists and engineers in the 
United States; many of the specialized jobs 
required by these agencies demand 


that is not offered in many schools in this - 


country. 
FCC documents 

_ §.683—Passed Senate February 16, 1961. 
Pending in House Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce Committee: 


To eliminate excessive paperwork by the 
public and the Federal Communications 
Commission, this bill repeals the present re- 
quirement that, prior to submission, all an- 
nual and certain other reports, applications 
for construction permits, station licenses, 
modifications, or renewals must be nota- 


rized. 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. 


H.R. 772i1—Public Law 87-160, approved 
August 25, 1961: 

Authorizes the Secretary of the Army to 
relinquish any part of the legislative juris- 
diction now held by the Federal Government 
to the State of Illinois over the land where 
Fort Sheridan Military Reservation is lo- 
cated. The jurisdiction particularly needed 
by the State is over the public civilian traf- 
fic on the State highway which crossed the 
military reservation; legally, the military 
patrols have no right to police civilian traf- 
fic. 

General Von Steuben Memorial Day 

Senate Joint Resolution 95—Passed Sen- 
ate September 19, 1961. Pending in House 
Judiciary Committee: 

Authorizes the President to issue a pro- 
clamation calling on Government officials 
and citizens to display the flag on Septem- 
ber 17 in honor of Gen. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Von Steuben, the German military expert 
who instructed our forces at Valley Forge 
and Yorktown during the Revolution and 
who conceived the drill regulations and rules 
of order and discipline for colonial troops. 

GSA—Special police 

S. 541—Public Law 87-275, approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1961: 

This bill amends the act of June Z, 1948, 
by adding a new section to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services, or certain 
Officials designated by him, to appoint em- 
ployees of GSA engaged in investigative func- 
tions to act as nonuniformed special police. 
The Administrator of GSA contends that 
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nonuniformed special police are required to 
protect property under the control of GSA. 
These employees would be empowered to 
enforce Federal laws to protect persons and 
property, and to enforce rules and regula- 
tions issued by the General Services Adminis- 
trator for protection of such property. The 
policemen designated under this bill will be 
authorized to make arrests without warrant 
for any offense constituting a felony when 
committed on Government property if such 
police had reasonable grounds to believe that 
the person to be arrested is guilty of the 
offense. 

At present the Administrator of GSA has 
authority to appoint uniformed guards as 
special police to protect Federal property. He 
is also authorized to appoint nonuniformed 
policemen to make investigations within the 
District of Columbia, but there is no au- 
thority for the appointment of nonuniformed 
police for duty outside of the District of 


Columbia. 


Interfaith Day | 

Senate Joint Resolution 24—Passed Senate 

May 1, 1961. Pending in House Judiciary 
Committee: 

This joint resolution designates the fourth 


‘Sunday in September of each year as Inter- 


faith Day, and requests the President to 
call upon all Americans and religious groups 
to observe the day appropriately. 

It is believed that the observance of such 
a day will encourage the mutual understand- 
ing of all the people of our country and will 
serve to call the attention of the rest of the 
free world to one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the Nation was founded. 


Joint Committee on the Budget 


S. 529—Passed Senate May 2, 1961. Pend- 
ing in House Rules Committee: 

This act provides Congress with the ma- 
chinery necessary to enable it to meet its . 
constitutional responsibilities in appropriat- 
ing funds required to run the Government. 
This is accomplished by establishing a Joint 
Committee on the Budget composed of 14 
members, 7 from the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and 7 from the House Appropria- 
tions Committee; 4 from the majority party 
and 3 from the minority party, each, to as- 
sist Congress in exercising adequate con- 
trol over the expenditure of public funds by 
the executive branch of the Government. 

The committee will provide the same kind 
of expert staff facilities and detailed tech- 
nical information for the Appropriations 
Committees as the Budget Bureau does for 
the Executive. 

Lincoln’s first inaugural | 

fiouse Joint Resolution 155—Public Law 
87-1, approved March 1, 1961: 

The first act signed into public law by 
President John F. Kennedy was a joint res- 
olution commemorating with proper cere- 
monies at the U.S. Capitol on March 4, 1961, 
the 100th anniversary of the first inaugural 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln memorial, Indiana 


H.R. 2470—Passed Senate, amended Sep- © 


tember 15, 1961: 


Authorized an appropriation up to $1 mil- 
lion to establish a national park in Indiana, 
in memory of Abraham Lincoln. Lands will 
include Pigeon Creek Farm in Spencer 
County where Lincoln’s mother is buried and 
the old Lincoln farm where Lincoln spent his 
youth. 

Major disasters—Pacific islands 


S.1742—Passed Senate August 21, 1961. 
Pending in House Public Works Committee: 

Authorizes assistance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in case 
of a national disaster; this would place these 
Pacific areas under the same law as benefits 
the States and local governments in time of 
disaster. 


| 
| 
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 _Medal—Dr. Thomas A. Dooley III 

House Joint Resolution 306—Public Law 
87-42, approved May 27, 1961: 

Authorizes the President to award an ap- 
propraite gold medal, in the name of Con- 
gress, to the late Dr. Thomas Anthony Dooley 
III, in recognition of his services to the 
to peoples tn other newly 
developing countries. 

Medal—Bob Hope 

Senate Joint Resolution 88—Passed Senate 
May 26, 1961. Pending in House Banking 
and Currency Committee: 
_ uthorizes the President to present to Bob 
Hope, in the name of the people of the 
United States, a gold medal in recognition 
of his services to his country and to the 
Cause of world peace. 

Mine study 


H.R. 8341—Public Law 87-300, approved 
September 26, 1961: 

Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct a study of the causes of injury, 
health hazards, and unsafe working con- 
ditions in metal and nonmetallic mines, and 
to evaluate the programs and techniques 
necessary to provide safe and healthy work- 
ing conditions in these mines, 

National conventions 


Senate Resolution 141—Senate adopted 
August 25, 1961: 

Expresses as the sense of the Senate that 
national conventions should be held in Sep- 
tember after Labor Day. With rapid com- 


munications and transportations it is 


to be unnecessary to prolong presidential 
election campaigns beyond the time needed 
to reach and appeal to the national elec- 
National Poison Prevention Week 
House Joint Resolution 358—Public Law 
87-319, approved September 26, 1961: 
Authorizes the President to designate the 
third week in March as “National Poison 
Prevention Week” to encourage Americans to 
be more alert to the dangers of accidental 


National portrait gallery 
S. 1057—Passed Senate July 27, 1961. 
| ne in House Administration Commit- 


Public Law 85-357 which 
authorizes the establishment of a section 
of the Smithsonian Institution to house the 
national collection of fine arts and a na- 
tional portrait gallery of those who have 
made significant contributions to the his- 
tory, development, and culture of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

This bill establishes a National Portrait 
Gallery Commission as a bureau of the 
Smithsonian Institution to provide bio- 
graphical study and research for the gallery. 

National Youth Appreciation Week 

Senate Joint Resolution 49—Passed Senate 
July 20, 1961. Pending in House Judiciary 
Committee: 

This resolution designates the 7-day pe- 
riod beginning on the second Monday of 
November of each year as Youth Appreciation 
Week, and requests the President to issue 
annually a proclamation calling upon the 
people of the United States to observe the 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. . 

The intent of the resolution is to stimu- 
late more active participation by young peo- 
ple and their families in religious and civic 
- activities, as a means of combating juvenile 
delinquency. 

National Zoological Park 
 §.2296—Public Law 87-360, approved Oc- 
tober 4, 1961: 

Authorizes appropriations for making im- 
provements at the national zoo and places 
the direction of the improvements under 


the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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The improvement program is not definite; 
whatever would be done would be reviewed 
by the Appropriations Committees. There is 


need for new cages and buildings (the newest 


one being 20 years old), a better traffic sys- 
tem, and other general improvements. 
OCDM—Renamed 

H.R. 8406—Public Law 87-296, approved 
September 22, 1961: 

This measure renames the Office of Civil 
Defense Mobilization as the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning in order to describe more 
accurately its role in the Federal Govern~ 


ment. 
Pacific War Memorial 


H.R. 44—Public Law 87-201, approved Sep- 
tember 6, 1961: 

Authorizes the appropriation of $150,000 to 
complete the construction of the chapel and 
memorial shrine of the U.S. Pacific War Me- 
morial at Pearl Harbor. The memorial is to 
be located on the hulk of the U.SS. Arizona 
and is to honor all personnel of our Armed 
Forces who died during the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Three hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars has already been raised by pub- 
lic subscription and by appropriations from 
the State of Hawaii; they have been used in 
completing the first phase of the construc- 
tion of the memorial. It is hoped that the 
memorial will be completed by December 7, 
1961, which will be the 20th anniversary of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


Presidential office space 


S. 51—Passed Senate July 7, 1961. Pend- 
ing in House Public Works Committee: 

Establishes a seven-member Commission 
on Presidential Office Space composed of leg- 
islative and executive representatives. It is 
authorized to draw up and oversee the plans 
and execution of the remodeling of the Exec- 
utive Offices as recommended in a 1957 Presi- 
dential advisory report. 

The facilities in the east and west wing 
of the White House would be improved for 
the use of the President’s personal staff and 
also would provide some accommodations for 
visiting dignitaries. In the Old State De- 
partment there would be a more efficient 
planning of the now cramped office space, 


and also proposed would be a tunnel from 


these offices to the White House to provide 
quicker communication between the Presi- 
dent and his executive staff. 


Public buildings—Site procurement 


S. 931—Public Law 87-271, approved Sep- 


tember 22, 1961: 
Amends existing statute which requires 


that in cases of procurement of sites for pub- 


lic buildings by the Government, the grantor 


of the site must furnish, at his own expense, 


all evidences of title required by the Attor- 
ney General. This requirement tends to dis- 
courage desirable property sales to the Gov- 
ernment. Thus, this measure, by authoriz- 
ing the Government to bear the expense of 
searching the title, will place the Govern- 


ment in a more equitable bargaining posi- 


tion. 
Senior Citizens Month 


Senate Joint Resolution 27—Passed Sen- 
ate September 18, 1961. Pending in House 
Judiciary Committee: 

Authorizes the President to designate May 
as “Senior Citizens Month” in honor of the 
contributions of older citizens to the Ameri- 


can way of life. 


Small Towns and Rural Counties 
Commission 


S. 1869—Passed Senate May 26, 1961. 
Pending in House Government Operations 
Committee: 

Establishes a 20-member bipartisan Com- 
mission on Problems of Small Towns and 
Rural Counties authorized to make a full 
and complete investigation and study of 
Federal policies and programs relating to 
the meeds and problems of the Nation’s 


smalltown and rural county areas. It is to 
study the needs, present and future, re- 
lated to highways, public services, water 
resources, schools, recreation, financing, law 
enforcement, and business and industrial 
development. 

The Commission is to determine the ca- 
pabilities of State, county, and local gov- 
ernment to meet the needs and seek means 
of improving coordination of Federal, State, 
county, and local policies. It is to investi- 
gate the possibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment encouraging wider dispersal of Gov- 
ernment procurement operations, the loca- 
tion of Federal facilities as well as other 
matters which may be of assistance in solv- 
ing the various problems of, and promoting 
the social and economic well-being of the 
Nation’s smalltown and rural county areas. 

It is to report its findings and recommen- 
dations to the President and to — on 
or before February 1, 1963. 


White House—Historic 


S. 2422—Public Law 87-286, approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1961: 
_ Provides for the administration and care 
of the White House, its surrounding grounds, 
and particularly the public rooms on its first 
floor, in accordance with the laws applicable 
to the National Park Service. It also provides 
@ means whereby articles of historic and 
artistic value belonging to the White House 
will be under the custody of the Smithsonian 
Institution when they are not in use or on 
display in the White House itself. " 


Woodrow Wilson Memorial Commission 


Senate Joint Resolution 51—Public Law 
87-364, approved October 4, 1961: 

Establishes the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Commission to consider and formulate plans 
for the design, construction, and location of a 


permanent memorial in Washington, D.C., or. 


its environs, to Woodrow Wilson, the 28th 
President of the United States. 

The membership is to be composed of: 
Former Presidents of the United States; two 
presidential appointees; two Senators ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; two 
Congressmen to be appointed by the Speaker; 
and three members to be appointed by the 
President, one from each of the foNowing— 
The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, the Wood- 
row Wilson Centennial Commission, and the 
Director of the National Park Service or his 
representative. 

The members are to serve without pay but 
will be reimbursed for necessary expenses. 
The Commission is to report its plans and 
recommendations to the President and Con- 
gress at the earliest possible date. 


HEALTH 
Air pollution control study 


S. 455—Passed Senate September 20, 1961. 
Pending in House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee: 

Extends to June 30, 1966, and authorizes up 
to $5 million a year in appropriations for a 
continuation of the present study being con- 
ducted by the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in conjunction with 
various State agencies into the causes, ef- 
fects, and ways to abate air pollution. 


Community Health Services and Facilities 
Act of 1961 
H.R. 4998—Public Law 87-395, approved 
October 5, 1961: 
This measure expands and improves com- 
munity health services and facilities for the 


health care of the aged and other persons 


by— 
Increasing the availability, scope, and 
quality of community health services and 


facilities to assist in meeting the health 


needs of the chronically ill and aged; 

Increasing and expanding research to more 
effectively develop and utilize hospitals and 
other medical care facilities: 
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Continuing grants to assist in the con- 
struction of health research facilities. 

To accomplish the above objectives, this 
act— 

Increases from $30 million to $50 million, 
for each of the next 5 years, the appropria- 
tion authorization for matching grants-in- 
aid to States to assist them in expanding 
their public health services for the chroni- 
cally ill and aged. | 

Authorizes through June 30, 1966, up to 
$10 million annually in special project grants 
to public and nonprofit organizations for 
studies, experiments, and demonstrations of 
new or improved methods of providing 
health services outside hospitals, primarily 
for chronically ill or aged persons. 

Increases for 3 years the annual appro- 
priation authorization, from $10 million to 
$20 million, for grants-in-aid to States to 
construct public and other nonprofit nursing 
homes under the Hill-Burton program. 

Liberalizes the eligibility criteria of re- 
habilitation centers for construction assist- 
ance under the Hill-Burton program, by 
requiring that rehabilitation centers, to 
qualify for Federal assistance, need to pro- 
vide for medical services and either psycho- 
logical, social, or vocational services. (Under 
existing law, all four are required.) 

Amends the Hill-Burton Act to extend to 
June 30, 1964, the authorization for loans 
for construction of hosiptals and other medi- 
cal facilities. 

Increases the annual appropriation ceiling 
for hospital research grants from $1,200,000 
to $10 million, extends the program to med- 
ical facilities other than hospitals, and 
authorizes appropriations for grants for con- 
structing and equipping experimental or 
demonstration hospitals and other medical 
facilities. 

Amends the authority of the Surgeofi Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service to make 
nonmatching grants of constructing health 
research facilities by permitting it to expire 
June 30, 1962. ‘ 

Extends for an additional 1 year, until 
June 30, 1963, the matching grant program 
for constructing health research facilities, 
and increases the authorization from $30 
million to $50 million a year. 


HEW—Two Assistant Secretaries 


S. 2073—-Passed Senate July 27, 1961. 
Pending in House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee: 

Establishes two additional Assistant Sec- 
retaries of HEW to aid the Secretary in 
carrying out activities of the Department. 
One of the additional Assistant Secretaries 


would be primarily responsible for assisting 
and advising the Secretary in the field of in- 


ternational affairs (developing U.S. foreign 
policies and programs in the field of inter- 
national social affairs, representing the 
pom. States at international conferences, 
etc.). 

The other one will be in charge of health 
and medical affairs. 


Howard University—Freedmen’s Hospital 
transfer 
_ H.R. 6302—Public Law 87-262, approved 
September 21, 1961: 
Authorizes transfer of the present Freed- 


men’s Hospital to Howard University’ as a 


modern teaching hospital facility for Howard 


_ University, to assist the university in train- 


ing medical and allied personnel, and to 
provide hospital services for the community. 


Project Hope—Commendation 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 8—Senate 
adopted April 3, 1961. 
Foreign Affairs Committee: 
Congress unanimously adopted this reso- 
lution expressing appreciation for the 
energy and initiative shown by Dr. William 


Walsh and his associates in the People-to- . 


People. Health Foundation, Inc., for their 
splendid work in behalf of Project Hope— 
the hospital ship serving as a floating medi- 


Pending in House . 
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cal training-teaching center for the purpose 
of bringing the latest medical skills to de- 
veloping nations. 


Practical nurse training | 


S. 278—Public Law 87-22, approved April 
24, 1961: 

Recognizing the essential role of practical 
nursing in aiding the ill, Congress extended 
the 1956 act for another 3 years (makihg a 
total of 8) providing Federal assistance on 
a matching basis for vocational education 
training programs for practical nurses. 

Up to 1956, there had been similar pro- 
grams in the fields of agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades and industry, distributive oc- 
cupations, and fishing which have proved 
highly successful through the years. 

An innovation in the present bill is that 
Congress has agreed to include Guam as a 
participant under the act. At present all of 
the States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands have practical 
nurse programs in operation—increasing 
from 7,000 participd@nts in 1957 to 40,000 in 
1960. 

The limit set for Federal grants in the 
nyrsing program is $5 million which must be 


‘matched by the participating State. 


HOUSING 
FHA mortgage insurance tncrease’ 


Senate Joint Resolution 89—Public Law 
87-38, approved May 25, 1961: 

This measure amends section 217 of the 
National Housing Act to increase by $1 bil- 
lion the mortgage insurance authorization 
of the Federal Housing Administration. Sec- 
tion 217 contains the mortgage insurance 
authorization for all FHA programs, except 
title I home repair and improvement pro- 
gram and title VIII military housing pro- 
gram. At the present rate of use, it is esti- 
mated by the Federal Housing Commissioner 
that available authorization for FHA mort- 
gage insurance will be exhausted before the 
end of May 1961. At the same rate of use, 
$1 billien in additional authorization will be 
sufficient to enable new FHA mortgage ac- 
tivity to continue until about July 15, 1961, 
or until a general housing bill has been 


enacted. 
Housing Act of 1961 


S.1922—Public Law 87~—70, approved June 


30, 1961: 

Major provisions of the omnibus housing 
measure authorizing $49 billion in new 
funds are: 


TITLE I-—-NEW HOUSING PROGRAMS 


Authorizes a 35-year, low-interest-rate 
mortgage loan program for moderate income 
families in sales housing with a downpay- 
ment of 3 percent of the first $13,500, plus 
10 percent over $13,500 up to a maximum 
mortgage of $15,000; also provides for a 40- 
year maximum mortgage and permits dis- 
cretionary inclusion of settlement costs in 
the downpayment requirement for hardship 
cases; for existing construction a 30-year 
maximum. maturity applies. Made no 
change in the 40-year term now in existing 
law for displaced families. The low-interest- 
rate mortgage loan program for moderate 
income families limited to 2 years; no time 
limit in the case of displaced families. 

Market-rate program for rental housing: 
Bases loan ratio upon 90 percent of replace- 
ment cost of new construction. Term of the 
mortgage can be presribed by the Commis- 
sioner at 5 percent but grants him discretion- 
authority to increase maximum to 6 percent 
if he finds it necessary to meet the mortgage 
market; program terminates July 1, 1963, for 
moderate-income families, with no termina- 
tion date for displaced families. 

Below-market-rate program for rental 
housing: Authorizes FHA to insure mort- 
gages at below market rate with a partial or 
no insurance premium and liberalized fea- 
tures for payment of insurance claims. Pro- 
gram limited to nonprofit organizations, 
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limited-dividend corporations, cooperatives, 
and public bodies or agencies which certify 
they are not receiving financial assistance 
from the United States exclusively for public 
housing. Maximum loan ratio is 100 percent 
of the Commissioner’s estimate of replace- 
ment cost, except in case of rehabilitation it 
is the sum of the repair cost and the Com- 
missioner’s estimate of value before rehabil- 
itation. Program for moderate-income fam- 
ilies terminates July 1, 1965, but continues 
after that date for displaced families. 

Home improvement and rehabilitation 
loans: Loans may not exceed 20 years, or 
three-fourths of the economic life of the 
property, whichever is less; rate of interest 
cannot exceed 6 percent; loans on structures 
less than 10 years old must involve major 
structural changes or correct defects not 
known at the time of completion of the 
structure; applies to urban renewal areas as 
well as other areas; authorizes FNMA to pur- 
chase these loans. 
TITLE II—-HOUSING FOR ELDERLY AND LOW- 

INCOME FAMILIES 


For elderly: Broadens eligibility to include 
public bodies, agencies, and consumer 
cooperatives; permits 100-percent loans; in- 
creases the elderly housing direct loan au- 
thorization from $50 million to $125 million 
and eliminates the specific dollar limitation 
on the portion which can be used for related 
facilities. 

Public housing: Removes requirement 
that disabled persons be at least 50 years of 
age. Permits payment of an additional an- 
nual Federal contribution of up to $120 a 
year for each’ elderly family provided it is 
required to avoid a deficit in low-rent proj- 
ects; authorizes approximately 100,000 units 
which is the remainder contained in the 
Housing Act of 1949. ! 

Demonstration programs: Authorizes $5 
million in grants to public or private bodies 
or agencies to develop and demonstrate new 
or improved means of providing housing for 
low-income persons and families. 

TITLE IlI—URBAN RENEWAL AND PLANNING 


Urban renewal: Increases the grant au- 
thorization by $2 billion (to $4 billion); per- 
mits a locality of 50,000 or less (150,000 or 
less in case of a community located in a de- 


pressed area) to obtain a three-fourths Fed- 


eral grant on the same basis as the regular 
two-thirds, ie., without having to assume 
the cost of planning, etc.; authorizes the 
Administrator to use up to $25 million for 
mass transportation demonstration projects; - 
authorizes SBA to make loans under the dis- 
aster loan program to a small business which 
has suffered substantial economic injury as 
a result of its displacement by federally aid- 
ed urban renewal or highway construction 
program or any other construction program 
if Federal funds are used; increases from 
$125 million to $150 million the authoriza- 
tion for disaster loans to provide funds for 
displaced businesses; increases from 20 per- 
cent to 30 percent the amount of grant au- 
thorization which may be used for non- 
residential purposes. 

Urban planning assistance: Increases au- 
thorization from $20 million to $75 million; 
changes the amount of grant from one-half 
to two-thirds of the estimated cost of the 
work; extends planning to include transpor- 
tation facilities. 

TITLE IV—COLLEGE HOUSING 


‘Increases the loan authorization by $1.2 
billion through fiscal 1964. 


TITLE V-—COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Public facility and mass transportation 
loans: Increases the loan authorization by 
$500 million and provides “that $50 million 
of the amount be made available for mass 

Planning advances: Increases by $10 mil- 
lion the amounts which may be appropri- — 
ated to the revolving fund for plahning ad- 
vances. 


| 
|i 
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TITLE VI—AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL HOUSING 
“ ACT 
FNMA: Increases special assistance author- 
ization by $1.5 billion, including transfers. 
PHA imsurance programs: Extends the 
home repair and improvement program for 
4 years until October 1, 1965; removes dollar 
ceilings om FHA’s insurance authorization 
and provides that loans and mortgages may 
‘be insured until October 1, 1965, except 
for certain programs that have different ter- 
mination dates; increases nursing home 
mortgages from 75 percent to 90 percent 
of value. 
TITLE VII—OPEN-SPACE LAND 


Authorizes $50 million in grants to help 
finance the acquisition of title to, or other 
permanent interests in, open-space land; 
limits grants in most cases to 20 percent of 
total acquisition cost, except in cases of pub- 
lic bodies where it can be increased to 30 


percent. 
TITLE VIII—FARM HOUSING 


Extends the program for 4 years until June 


30, 1965; authorizes an additional $200 mil- 
lion in addition to the unused balance of 
approximately $235 million of the $450 mil- 
lion previously authorized for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1961. ‘ 

Farm housing research: Authorizes $250,- 
000 a year for 4 years to carry out a program 
of research, study, and analysis of farm 

housing. 
| TITLE IX—MISCELLANEOUS 

Voluntary home mortgage credit program: 
Extends this program to October 1, 1965. 

Hospital construction: Extends to June 30, 
1962, the authority granted for loans and 
grants to public and nonprofit agencies for 
hospital construction under the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and Serv- 
ices Act of 1951, where applications were filed 
before June 30, 1953, and denied solely be- 
cause of lack of funds; authorizes $7,500,000 
for each of the additional years. 


New authorizations under the Housing Act of 
1961 and estimated budget impact in ones 
1962 

[Millions of dollars) 


| Total new | Estimated 
Purpose authoriza- budget 
tions | impact in 
fisea] 1962 
| $4, 886 $343 
2, 760 325 
FNMA assistance ! 
(President’s diseretion) _. 750 225 
Housing for the elderly 75 20 
Public facilit 450 50 
Mass transit, 10 
Planning (sec 
Farm housing 200 
Col t 1, 200 10 
Loans for displaced busi- 
ness 10 
Total grants 2, 126 | 18 
Urban renewal 2, 000 3 
Mass transit grants ?._..../.........-.. 5 
r planning 55 3 
Open-space grants__....... 5 
Farm housing re feat 1 
Defense hospitals._.......- 16 j.. 
Housing demonstration | 


1 The bill ge allows FNMA to use approximately 
$200 ,000 ,000 he Program 10 special assistance fund 
by the Emergency Housing Act 
of 1958 addition, apaydaiete on morteag ages in the 
management and liquidation fund established in 1954, 

amounting to an estimated $150,000,000 a year, could be 
used for the purchase mortgages under the 
assistance function. 

2 ee use of up to $25,000,000 of urban renewal 
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Veterans’ home loans 


H.R.5723—Public Law 87-84, approved 
July 6, 1961: 
Extended direct and guaranteed home loan 
ams for World War II veterans to July 
26, 1967, and for Korean conflict veterans to 
Pebruary 1, 1975; authorized an additional 
$1.2 billion for direct loan program through 
fiscal 1967. 
INDIANS 
American Indian Day 
Senate Joint Resolution 84—Passed Senate 
August 14, 1961. Pending in House Judiciary 
Committee: 
To call public attention to the achieve- 


ments and contributions that the American 


Indian has made to this Nation’s progress 


-and culture, this resolution designates the 


fourth Friday in September of every year-as 


American Indian Day. 


The President is directed to issue annually 
a proclamation setting aside that day as a 
public occasion and inviting the people of 
the United States to observe it with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 
Claims Commission 


_§&.751—Public Law 87-48, approved June 
16, 1961: 

This measure extends the life of the In- 
dian Claims Commission to April 10, 1967, 
an additional 5 years, or at such earlier time 
as the Commission shall have made its final 
report to the Congress. 

The Commission was established in 1946 to 
provide for a final disposition of all claims 
of Indian tribes against the United States 
that existed on the date of the act, August 
13, 1946. 

This extension is required in order that 
claims which the Indians have filed may be 
properly heard and decided; otherwise, the 
Indians will again resort to petitioning Con- 
gress for special jurisdictional acts to have 
their claims adjudicated. 

There are 468 dockets now pending and 
active, some of which have been partly ad- 
judicated and others in early. stages of 
processing. 

This act also provides for hearing exam- 
iners to assist the Commission in expediting 
its work. By assigning additional attorneys 
in the Justice Department to these claims 
cases, and attempting to reach settlements 
in cases which liability has been determined, 
a@ great many dockets can be disposed of. 


Colville Reservation Confederated Tribes 


H.R. 8236—Public Law 87-298, approved 


September 26, 1961: 

Authorizes remaining funds, after settle- 
ments of: certain judgments before Indian 
Claims Commission, to be credited to the ac- 
count of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Reservation. These funds may be 
spent, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, for purposes authorized by the 
tribal government body. 

Employment 


S. 200—Public Law 87-273, approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1961: 

This measure amends a 1956 act by in- 
creasing to $7,500,000 the annual authoriza- 
tion to carry out a vocational training pro- 
gram for American Indians residing on or 
near Indian reservations. 

Although the Indian vocational training 

has been in operation less than 5 
years, it has become a most effectiye tool 
for equipping American Indians between the 
ages of 18 and 35 with salable work skills. 
These courses extend from 4 months to 2 
years. In fiscal 1961 there were 1,700 stu- 
dents enrolled in various vocational] pro- 
grams throughout the United States. As of 
May 1, 1960, 743 Indians had completed 
training. 


October 10 


Land—Leasing | 
S.108—Passed Senate March 30, 1961. 


Pending in House Interior and Insular Af-~ 


fairs Committee: 

This measure amends the 1955 Indian 
Leasing Act relating to leases of individual 
and tribal lands for public, religious, edu- 
cational, recreational, residential, business, 
and some farming purposes. 

Under the 1955 act the Indian owners of 
restricted Indian lands in the United States 
were permitted to lease their lands for a pe- 
riod of 25 years with the approval of the 
Secretary for public, religious, educational, 
recreational, residential, or business pur- 
poses, including the development or ytiliza- 
tion of natural resources in connection with 
operations under such leases. In addition, 
these lands could be leased for farming 
purposes which require making substantial 
investments in improving land for produc- 
ing specialized crops. The act also author- 
ized leasing restricted lands of deceased 
Indians for the benefit of their heirs or 
devisees. 

After the enactment of the 1955 measure, 
there arose several instances where the 50- 
year maximum leasing period was inade- 
quate for the proper development of re- 
sources. To meet the needs of the Palm 


Springs Indians and the Navajo Tribe, Con- | 


gress provided for 99-year leases on these 
two reservations during the 86th Congress. 

Several other tribes, including the Semi- 
noles, the Torres-Martinez groups and oth- 
ers, have all requested leasing authority 
beyond the present 50-year maximum. 

This bill is designed to permit a lease with 
a term that is long enough to enable a lessee 
to obtain finanicng for the type develop- 
ment that is contemplated. It is drafted 
in such a way as to provide for lease periods 
up to 99 years. The Secretary of.the In- 
terior, however, may not approve any leasing 
with a term longer than ‘is necessary to ob- 
tain the maximum economic benefits for the 
Indian owners. The bill retains the 10-year 
limitation on grazing leases and the 25-year 
maximum on farming leases that require 
substantial investments. 

This measures also clarifies any ambiguity 
in the present law regarding mineral leases 
by omitting them completely. 


Menominees 


H.R. 4130—In conference: 

Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to make loans over a 4-year period up to a 
maximum of $1.5 million to Menominee 
Enterprises, Inc. This corporation succeeds 
the tribal entity of the Menominee Indians 
of Menominee County, Wis., as planned by 
an act of June 17, 1954, which terminated 
services to these Indians by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, as of April 30, 1961. The 
Corporation contains the tribal assets, pri- 
marily timber and a sawmill, and the pro- 
posed program provides for modernizing 
these facilities. In the absence of assistance 


from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 1954 | 


termination program would have difficulty 
in succeeding without loan aid. The pro- 
gram lends to the Menominee corporation 
under conditions assuring repayment within 
20 years. 


Authorizes additional expenditures for the 


development of recreational] resources, and 
sanitation facilities, a interrupted 
because of the change in its status on April 
30, 1961. 


Northern cheyenne Indians, Montana 


S. 2224—Public Law 87-287, approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1961: 

Provides that. Indians granted allotments 
under a 1926 act, giving mineral rights to 
the northern Cheyenne Indians, when they 
take possession of their subsurface rights, 
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must take them subject to any then out- 
standing leases. This.provision is intended 
to encourage the development of minerals, 
discouraged now because a lessee cannot 
obtain a lease from the tribe that runs be- 
yond 1976 when the land is to be transferred 
to the individual allottee or his heir. 


Omaha Tribe 


S. 1518—Public Law 87-235, approved Sep- 
tember 14, 1961: 

This bill disposes of a $2,722,288 claim 
collected by the Omaha Tribe after an official 
roll of the descendants of the aboriginal 
tribe member is compiled, $750 per capita 
is authorized with the balance of the claim 
being used for purposes designated by the 
tribal council. | 

Public facility loans | 

S. 2454—-Passed Senate August 29, 1961. 
Pending in House Banking and Currency 
Committee: 

Provides eligibility to Indian tribes for 
assistance under the public facility loan pro- 
gram, title II of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955. Under present law, eligibility for 
loans under the public facility loan program 
is limited to “municipalities and other po- 
litical subdivisions and instrumentalities of 
State.” This provision has been inter- 
preted as not including Indian tribes be- 
cause they are not creatures of the States 
but quasi-independent Government entities 

ized, supported, and dealt with by 


the Federal Government. 


The exclusion of Indian tribes from the 
communities facilities program is inconsist- 
ent with other housing programs. Federal 
assistance for low-rent public housing and 
housing for the elderly program is considered 
available to the tribes. In addition, they are 
eligible for Federal assistance under the 
Area Redevelopment Act. Thus omission 


- from the public facilities program would be 


rank discrimination, . 
Pueblos-trust lands 


S. 203—Public Law 87-231, approved Sep- 
tember 14, 1961: 

Declares the United States will hold in 
trust 69,706 acres of public domain lands 
which will insure continuity of use of this 
land by the Indians who have worked it 
under free use permit for the last 20 years. 
Such trust title will help foster the initia- 
tive for better soil _conservation practices 
by the Indians. 

. Reservation roads 


S. 1719—Public Law 87-282, approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1961: 

This act authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept the cooperation of any 
State, county, or local subdivision in the 
construction of Indian reservation roads and 
bridges. Cooperation will, as a general rule, 
take the form of contributions of either 
materials or funds, or both. 


Frequently an Indian reservation road is | 


constructed through an area where a part 
of the lands are owned by Indians and a 
part by non-Indians. The local govern- 
ment recognizes that it should pay the part 
relating to the non-Indian lands. Under 
existing law, the local government and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs must each 
assume responsibility for a specific part of 
the construction; for instance, one may agree 
to do the surfacing and the other the grad- 
ing. This is an inefficient procedure and it 
cannot be used at all when the construction 
work is to be done under a contract let by 
competitive bidding. 

Thus, this act will permit the Secretary 
to accept funds from the local government 
and use them for an integrated road con- 
struction program under Bureau control. 

Revolving loan fund 

S. 1540—Public Law 87-250, approved 
September 15, 1961: | 

Provides for an increase from $10 million 


to $20 million for the Indian reyolving fund’ 
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so that adequate funds will be available 
from which worthwhile projects may be 
financed. 


Seneca leasing law 


S. 344—Public Law 87-230, approved Sep- 
tember 14, 1961: 

Changes existing law which states that 
funds acquired by leasing Seneca lands must 
be distributed with $5,000 going to the main- 
tenance of the Council of the Seneca Nation 
and any funds above this being divided on a 
per capita basis. 

Thus, this bill removes the $5,000 limita- 
tion and provides that the council may use 
all or any part of the lease money. 

‘ Utilities 


S. 1501—Public Law 87-279, approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1961: 

Permits the Secretary of Interior, after 
notifying the congressional Interior Com- 
mittees, to contract for the sale, operation, 
maintenance, repair, or relocation to private 
organizations of any Government-owned 
utility systems (except part of an irrigation 
system) used by Indian reservations. Pri- 
vate participation will improve the service 
given by these utilities as the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs hasn’t the necessary funds for 
the. needed improvements or to effect im- 
proved service in many areas. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Alien Orphan Adoption Act 


S. 2237—Public Law 87-301, approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1961: 

Made permanent and expanded the pro- 
visions of the Alien Orphan Adoption Act 
which permits orphans adopted or to be 
adopted by U.S. citizens to enter the country 
on nonquota visas. To be eligible, the alien 
must be under 14 and must have been 
orphaned or abandoned abroad. The act 
provides, however, that no more than two 
children may be adopted by one family un- 
less it would mean the separation of 


brothers and sisters, and prevents proxy 


adoption of orphans. 

Permits immediate admittance of some 
18,000 second and third pretersney aliens on 
a nonquota basis. 


Assistance to refugees, migrants, and 
escapees 


H.R. 8291—-In conference: 

This bill assists in the resettlement of 
refugees and escapees by— 

Authorizing the President to participate 
in three programs: Contributions to the In- 
tergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM), contributions to the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees (UNHCR), and the U.S. escapee pro- 
gram (USEP). 

Establishing specific authority to assist 
Cuban refugees who have come to the United 
States. 

Providing the President with authority to 
meet unexpected refugee, escapee, and mi- 
gration problems by using up to $10 mil- 
lion in any fiscal year out of his foreign 
aid contingency fund. 

Authorizing the President to delegate his 
responsibilities under this act to appropri- 
ate officers of the U.S. Government, to allo- 
cate funds to these officers to operate the 
programs, and to expend funds for neces- 
sary operating and administrative purposes. 

ICEM, established on the initiative of the 
United States in 1951, now has 30 govern- 
ments as members. Its purpose is to move 
surplus population and refugees from Eu- 

rope to Latin America, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and other countries. The or- 
ganization assists these migrants in relo- 
cating and establishing themselves in their 
new surroundi 

USEP, operated by the United States since 
1952, provides reception, supplemental mate- 
rial aid, and resettlement and local integra- 
tion assistance to recent escapees from the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 
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UNHCR, established in 1951, to promote 
the principle of asylum refugees fleeing from 
persecution and to reduce political tensions 
resulting when large numbers of people seek 
asylum in a neighboring country. 

Aid to Cuba refugees heretofore has been 
made the responsibility of the Department 
of HEW. The program has been operated 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1954 and 
financed out of the President’s ane 
fund under that act. 


Battle Act revisions 


S.1215—Passed Senate May 11, 1961: 

This measure amends the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951, the so-called 
Battle Act, to strengthen US. policy abroad. 

The Battle Act of 1951 places an embargo 
on shipments of war materials from the 
United States to the Communist bloc and 
penalizes other nations which fail to do like- 
wise by prohibiting military, economic, or 
financial assistance from the United States 
to them. 

This measure deletes obsolete references to 
provisions which have been since 
It provides that the Administrator of the 
act may be either the Secretary of State or 
such other officer as thé President may 
designate. 

This amendment permits economic and 
financial, but not military, assistance to any 
nation or area, other than the Soviet Union 
and Communist-held areas of the Far East, 
which exports arms, ammunition, imple- 
ments of war, atomic energy materials, or 
items used in the production of these mate- 
rials to the Sino-Soviet bloc, upon the Presi- 
dent’s determination that such assistance is 
important to the security of the United 
States. The amendment also permits as- 
sistance to a country which is neither effec- 
tively cooperating with, nor furnishing suf- 
ficient information to, the United States. If, 
however, aid has been terminated, such as- 
sistance can be resumed only upon a deter- 
mination that the Nation has taken ade- 
quate measures to assure full compliance 
with the act. Each such determination must 
be reported to the Committees on Foreign 
Relations, Appropriations, and Armed Serv- | 
ices of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House. | 

Economic assistance is permitted through 
the use of any amount of mutual security 
funds, without regard to the present $30 
million ceiling on assistance to any nation 
for which the act must be waived and also 
permits assistance through the use of funds 
of the Export-Import Bank, as well as local 
currencies accruing to the United States un- 
der Public Law 480 sales of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Under this amendment the Administrator 
may, notwithstanding the requirements of 
this act, direct continued assistance to a 
country which knowingly permits shipments 
of items other than arms, ammunition, im- 
plements of war, and atomic energy materials 
to any nation or area receiving economic or 
financial assistance if such would be clearly 
in the interest of the United States. 


Caribbean organization 


House Joint Resolution 384—Public. Law 
87-73, approved June 30, 1961: 

This resolution authorizes the President 
to accept on behalf of the United States the 
agreement establishing the Caribbean Organ- 
ization and the participation of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands in the Organization. 

The resolution makes available to the Or- 


ganization the privileges, exemptions, and 


immunities conferred by the International 
Organizations Immunities Act and author- 
izes the Secretary of State to appoint a 
U.S. observer to the Organization. 

The statute of the Caribbean Organization 
is an integral part of the agreement among 
the four powers. Except for the French ter- 
ritories, which will continue to be repre- . 
sented by France, the members of the Carib- 
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bean Organization will be the territories, 
commonwealths, or other possessions of those 
powers in the Caribbean area. Other ter- 
ritories eligible to participate are the Nether- 
lands, Antilles, Surinam, British Guiana, the 
West Indies, the Bahamas, British Honduras, 
and the British Virgin Islands. French 
Guiana, Guadeloupe, and Martinique will 
participate and will be represented by France. 
Each member of the Organization will have 
one delegate with one- vote, except that 
France will have one delegation with three 


local projects of regional significance, ar- 
technical guidance not 


technical assistance with other international 
or national organizations 

Headquarters will probably be located in 
Puerto Rico. 

Cooperation agreement with France 

House Joint Resolution 569—Public Law 
87-363, approved October 4, 1961: 

Ratification of this agreement permits the 
United States and France to exchange classi- 
fied information to permit French military 
forces to be trained in the employment of 
and defense against atomic weapons. 

In addition the agreement provides for 
the transfer of nonnuclear parts of atomic 
weapon systems (but not parts of atomic 
weapons) to improve the state of training 
and operational readiness of French mili- 
tary forces assigned to NATO. 

Educational and cultural exchange 


H.R. 8666—Public Law 87-256, approved 
September 21, 1961: 

This measure is designed to improve the 
quality and effectiveness of the international 
educational and cultural exchange programs 
administered and sponsored by the USS. 
Government by consolidating into one act 

the following programs: The Fulbright Act 
of the 79th Congress, Public Law 584; the 
Smith-Mundt Act of the 80th Congress, Pub- 
lic Law 402; the Finnish Debt Payments Act 
of the 8ist Congress, Public Law 265; the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 as amended; the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 of the 83d Congress, 
Public Law 480; and the International Cul- 


tural Exchange and Trade Pair Participation | 


Act of 1956 of the 84th Congress, Public Law 
860. 

The overall aim in effecting the consolida- 
tion is to promote the educational and cul- 
tural affairs to a more important position 
in the foreign relations of the United States. 

Principal provisions of the consolidation: 

Continues the President’s authority to 
appoint a Board of Foreign Scholarships to 
select students and educational institutions 
tor the program, and increases the membDer- 
ship from 10 to 12. 

Permits US. participation in exchange 
programs ‘sponsored through the U.N. or 
other international organizations. 

Authorized use of exchange program desu 
for living expenses as well as transportation 
expenses of foreign students coming to the 
United States. 

Authorized use of U.S.-owned foreign cur- 
rencies for the exchange of U.S. and foreign 
_ students and teachers under a program ad- 
ministered by State Department. 

Authorized use of funds to assist U.S. edu- 
cational institutions in foreign countries. 

Authorized the educational and cultural 


exchange 
as well as 


programs for leaders and — 
teachers. 
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Authorized the State Department to ad- 
minister the programs involving exchange of 
persons and cultural presentations. Author- 
ized USIA to administer exchange of books 
and educational materials, and Commerce 
Department to administer the trade fair pro- 
visions 


Authorized U.S. representation at cultural 
events in the United States as well as abroad. 

Broadened the definition of cultural events 
to include meetings and assemblies—as well 
as artistic, dramatic, musical, and sports. 

-Revised the tion and Nationality 

Act and established a new nonimmigrant 
alien class for which visas as exchange visi- 
tors would be issued to teachers, trainees, 
leaders, and specialists. 

Authorized participants and de- 
pendents to accept employment. 

Permitted one security investigation to be 
sufficient to cover any Government person- 
nel who might change their functions within 
a department. 

Permitted fellowships from foreign gov- 
ernments and international organizations to 
be taxed at the same rate as US. grants. 

Applied the same tax rules and rates to in- 
come of exchange visitors as are applied to 
US. citizens. 

Directs the President to submit annual 
reports to the Congress, detailing activities 
and expenditures made under this act. 


Emergency Repatriation Assistance Act of 
1 
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H.R. 6027—Public Law 87-64, approved 
June 30, 1961: 

The Emergency Repatriation Assistance 
Act of 1961 authorizes the Secretary of HEW, 
after consulting with the Secretaries of State 
and Defense, to develop plans and make ar- 
rangements for providing temporary assist- 
ance to U.S. citizens and dependents of US. 
citizens, identified by the Department of 
State as having returned or brought here 
because of destitution or illness, or because 
of war, threat of war, invasion, or similar 
crisis. 

This 1-year however, will be 
provided only if the citizen or dependent in- 
volved was without available resources. The 
aid can consist of money payments, medical 
care, temporary billeting, transportation, or 
other goods or services needed for the health 
or welfare of the individual. It can also in- 
clude guidance, counseling, and other wel- 
fare services. 

(Passed as an amendment to social secu- 
rity amendments.) 

Exzemptions—Foreign bank issues 

H.R. 5189—Public Law 87-29, approved 
May 4, 1961: 

Under existing law there is an income tax 
on foreign corporations which hold U.S. Gov- 


ernment securities if they receive interest on 


them. In the case of a foreign government 
that holds U.S. bonds, there is no income 
tax; in other words there is an exemption 
in such cases. 

Some foreign governments do not have 
central banks, instead they operate through 
corporations. In this type case the tax is 
payable on these securities. This bill is de- 
signed to equate_this situation by making 
all obligations of that nature exempt whether 
they are owned by a country through its 
wholly owned central banks or whether it 
is owned by a foreign government banking 
business. 

In addition, it extends to May 15, 1961, the 
period in which the spouse of a shareholder 
in a small business corporation may consent 
to an election not to be taxed as a corpora- 
tion. Under existing law certain small busi- 
ness corporations can elect not to be taxed 
as a corporation; however, the Treasury De- 
partment regulations provide that in com- 
munity property States, both husband and 


wife must make the election. Thus, in many 


instances the husband made the election but 
the wife did not. This measure merely 
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grants the spouse until May 15, to sign the 
election where, in the first instance, a timely 
election was made by the husband. 


Export declarations 


S. 1289—Public Law 87-191, approved Au- 
gust 31, 1961: 

To facilitate the movement of exports, this 
measure eliminates a nonessential step in 
processing export declarations by repealing 
the requirement of an oath on shippers’ man- 
ifests of cargo and replaces it with a cer- 
tification requirement. 

Experience has shown the oath require- 
ment to be costly, burdensome and super- 
fluous since, under section 1001, title 18 
of the United States Code, any false or 
fraudulent statements or representations 
concerning matters within the jurisdiction 
of any department or agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is subject to a fine of up to $10,000, 
or imprisonment for not more than 5 years, 
or both. 


Export-Import Bank—Credit insurance 


S. 2325—Public Law 87-311, approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1961: 

Amends the provisions of the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act which relate to export credit 
guarantees, by making it clear that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is authorized to insure, 
coinsure, and reinsure U.S. exporters and 
foreign exporters doing business in the 
United States in an aggregate amount of $1 
billion outstanding at any one time against 


political and credit risks of loss arising in 


connection with US. export transactions, 
and by authorizing the Bank to establish 


fractional reseryes in connection with ex- > 


port guarantees amounting to at least 25 
percent of the related contractual liability 
in the Bank, 

This will make it ponatbhe for the Export- 
Import Bank to provide greater assistance to 
the United States through an expanded pro- 
gram for insuring or guaranteeing exports, 
which will help to solve the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem of the United States by 
increasing exports. 


Foreign Agents Registration Act 


H.R. 470—Public Law 87-366, approved 
October 4, 1961: 

Broadens the definition of “foreign prin- 
cipal” to require registration under the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act by individuals 
employed in a domesticpartnership or organ- 
ization which is substantially directed by a 
foreign government or political party. : 

Clarifies the so-called commercial exemp- 
tions of the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
by providing that a foreign principal, in order 
for its agents to be eligible for exemption 
from registering under the act, must be en- 
gaged in activities which are either private 
and nonpolitical and financial, or — 
and nonpolitical and mercantile. 


Foreign Assistance Authorization Act of 1961 


S. 1983—Public Law 87-195, approved Sep- 
tember 4, 1961: 

This measure authorizes $4,253,500,000 for 
foreign economic and military assistance in 
1962, and $1.5 billion in each of the following 
years, 1963-66, for the Development Loan 
Fund. The major provisions are: 

Statement of policy: Stated its purpose is 
to strengthen friendly foreign countries by 
encouraging the development of their free 
economic institutions, productive capabil- 
ities, and by eliminating barriers to the flow 
of private investment capital. In addition, 
declared that it is the policy of the United 
States to support the principles of increased 


economic cooperation and trade among coun- | 


tries, freedom of the press, information, re- 
ligion, freedom of navigation in international 


waterways, and recognition of the right of 


all private persons to travel and pursue their 
lawful activities without discrimination as 
to race or religion. . 

Development Loan Fund: Authorized a 


5-year program of long-term loans to 


| 
i 3 
votes, reflecting French membership on 
; behalf of three departments. | 
The Organization is to concern itself with | 
social, cultural, and economic matters of | 
| common interest to the Caribbean area, par- : 
| ticularly agriculture, communications, edu- a 
| cation, fisheries, health, housing, industry, - 
labor, music and the arts, social welfare, : 
; } and trade. It may make studies and recom- 
mendations, assist in the coordination of | 
otherwise available, and, subject to certain | 
| 
| —== 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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friendly countries and areas with emphasis 


- upon assisting long-range plans and pro- 


grams designed to develop economic re- 
sources and increase productive capacities. 

The loans are to be repayable in U.S. dol- 
lars and made only upon a finding of reason- 
able prospects for repayment. 

Provided that loans may not be reloaned 
within the recipient country at rates of in- 
terest excessive or unreasonable for the bor- 
rower and in no event higher than the appli- 


cable legal rate of interest of the country 


in which the loan is made. 

Authorized $1.2 billion for fiscal year 1962 
and $1.5 billion for each of the following 
years, 1963-66, but required annual appro- 
priations. 

Authorized the President, when he deter- 

mines it is important to the advancement 
of our interest and the development pro- 
gram, to enter into agreements committing 
loan funds in advance of but subject to the 
appropriation of such funds. Requires the 
President to notify the Foreign Relations 
and Appropriations Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House of the provisions of such 


agreements, including the amounts of funds 


involved. 

Authorized the President to establish an 
interagency Development Loan Committee, 
consisting of officers from Government 
agencies and confirmed by the Senate, to 
establish standards and criteria for lending. 

Authorized the President to lend up to 10 
percent of the Development Loan Funds to 
the International Development Association. 

Development grants: Authorized $380 mil- 
lion in development grants plus unobligated 
balances (estimated at $15 million). Devel- 
opment grants will be used to raise educa- 
tional, technical, managerial, and profes- 
sional levels of certain societies. Authorized 
assistance to schools, libraries, and hospitals 
outside the United States that have been 
founded or sponsored by American citizens. 
Authorized up to $2 million to promote the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy outside the 
United States. 

Development grant activities will be fi- 
nanced jointly by the United States and the 
host government with the latter paying a 
fair share of the cost of the programs. 

Authorized assistance through loans of 
foreign currencies to small farmers, up to 


an aggregate of. $10 million at any one time. 


Prohibits grants which would have a sub- 
stantially adverse effect upon the U.S, econ- 
omy or a segment thereof. 

Investment guarantees: Continues and 
broadens the President’s authority to make 
guarantees of certain investments up to a 
face amount of $1 billion, and expands the 
role of private enterprise in furthering the 
economic growth of less developed countries 
and areas. Authorized the President to 
guarantee up to 75 percent of an investment 
up to $10 million, against risks as deter- 
mined by him; however, these investments 
must be for projects emphasizing economic 
development, social progress, and promote 
small independent business enterprises. Au- 
thorized guarantees up to 75 percent of an 
investment in pilot housing projects in 
Latin America up to a total of $10 million. 
These guarantees would cover investments 
made by US. citizens or business entities 
which are both U.S.-chartered and substan- 
tially U.S.-owned in pilot or demonstration 


private housing projects in Latin America. | 


Requires a fee for each guarantee in an 
amount to be determined by the President. 

Surveys of investment opportunities: Au- 
thorized $5 million to finance up to 50 per- 
cent of the cost of investment surveys and 
studies in less developed areas approved by 
the President. Excludes surveys regarding 
sources of oil, gas, and ores, along with 
studies aimed at determining the feasibility 
of mining and other extraction operations. 
To be eligible to receive such funds, the 
term “person” as applied to this section 
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means a citizen of the United States or any 
corporation, partnership, or other associa- 
tion substantially beneficially owned by US. 
citizens. 

Development research: Establishes a new 
program designed to contribute the results 
of systematic investigation to the improve- 
ment and the direction of economic aid 


programs. 

International organizations and program: 
Authorizes $153.5 million for the support of 
international organizations and programs; 
funds to remain available until expended. 
Limited contributions to the U.N. expanded 
‘program of technical assistance and the U.N. 
Special Pund (after calendar year 1961) to 
40 percent of the total amount contributed, 
including assessed and audited local costs, 
for each year. Directed the President, in his 
determination as to whether aid should be 
continued to the Palestine refugees in the 
Near East, to consider whether Israel and 
the Arab host governments are taking steps 
toward the resettlement and repatriation of 
these refugees and the extent and success of 
efforts by the U.N, Relief and Works Agency 
and the Arab host governments to rectify 
the Palestine refugee relief rolls. Reaffirmed 
U.S. policy to participate in the Indus Basin 
development. 

Supporting assistance: Authorizes %465 
million for supporting assistance to be used 
beginning in fiscal year 1962, plus unobli- 
gated balances currently estimated at $50 
million, and to remain available until ex- 
pended. Supporting assistance joins to- 
gether in a single category those programs 


which have been labeled “defense support” 


and “special assistance” programs. 
Contingency fund: Authorized up to $300 
million for a contingency fund to be used by 
the President for economic purposes that he 
determines to be important to the national 


interest. 

Agrarian economies: Directed the Presi- 
dent to place emphasis upon programs 
reaching the people who are engaged in 
agriculture. 

Military assistance: Authorized a 2-year 
program at the level of $1.7 billion. for each 
of the fiscal years. Military assistance may 
be furnished on such terms and conditions 
as the President may determine, and to any 
country, subject to conditions of eligibility, 
or international organizations, the support 
of which the President finds to be in the 
national interest. Limited defense articles 
for any one country in any one year to $3 
million unless the President determines, 
among other requirements, that the in- 
creased ability of such country to defend 
itself is important to the security of the 
United States. Authorizes the President to 
use up to $300 million in Defense Depart- 
ment supplies for military aid if he deter- 
mines it to be vital to the security of the 
United States. Limited to $57.5 million the 
amount of military equipment aid for Latin 
American nations. 

General provisions 

Aid barred: Bars aid under this act to 
the present Government of Cuba; to the 
government of any country unless the Pres- 
ident determines that the country is not 
dominated or controlled by the internation- 
-al Communist movement; to any country 
indebted to a US. citizen who has exhausted 
available legal remedies. | 

Small business: Establish an Office of 
Small _ Business to assist American small 
business in foreign aid program. Estab- 
lished a $5 million revolving fund to acquire 
usable U.S. machinery to sell to small for- 
eign businesses and set a ceiling of $45 mil- 
lion on the original sale value of surplus 
property transferred to the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. 

Recipient countries: 
ment and use in recipient countries of co- 
operatives, credit unions, and savings and 
loan associations. 


develop- 


Inter-American Children’s Institute 
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President Kennedy’s statement of August - 
, 1961 


“The compromise which the Senate-House 


_ conferees have worked out is wholly satis- 


factory. It gives the U.S. Government au- 
thority to make commitments for long-term 
development programs with reasonable as- 
surance that these commitments will be 
met. In providing 5 years of substantial 
authorization, the conferees have recognized 
the magnitude of the need in the develop- 
ing countries. In insuring specific author- 
ity to enter into commitments with these 
countries, the conferees have recognized the 
necessity for this Government to give assur- 
ance that assistance will be forthcoming 
over a period of years. The agreement 
reached by the conferees today is an impor- 
tant decision both for the United States 
and the free world.” 
Foreign Commerce Act of 1961 

S. 1729—Passed Senate August 25, 1961. 
Pending in House Banking and Currency 
Committee: 

Provided new and expanded existing serv- 
ices which the Federal Government provides 


‘to American businessmen who are interested 


in exporting their goods. 

The Secretary of Commerce would be au- 
thorized to (1) provide for the establishment 
of trade fairs abroad to aid in exhibiting 
U.S. goods, (2) encourage the establishment 
of permanent centers which exhibit US. 
goods, (3) send trade specialists overseas to 
attempt to open new markets to US. goods, 
(4) provide information concerning existing 
trade opportunities, and (5) institute pro- 

of trade fair promotion. Also, estab- 
lishes under the Department of Commerce 
a@ professional career service. Members of 
the Foreign Commerce Corps would be sent, 
after a program to be determined 
by the Secretary of Commerce, to our Em- 
bassies or other oversea posts. They would 
work on Commercial and/or economic mat- 
ters. The corps would function on much 


the same system as our Foreign Service 


Corps. Also, the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945 is amended to institute a compre- 


must be at a uniform rate; the Bank has 
the authority to determine the terms and 
conditions of the guarantee program. 7 


Foreign Service widows 


 §. 1067—Passed Senate March 306, 1961. 
Pending in House Foreign Affairs Committee: 
In 1956 Congress enacted a measure au- 
thorizing a $1,200 a year annuity to widows 
of Foreign Service officers who were not en- 
titled to an annuity under the Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement system provided the widow 
was in “actual need.” 
In 1960 this act was amended and the 


amount increased to $2,400 a year and ex- 


ded to include widows whose husbands 


pan 
“died” before August 29, 1954, and repealed 
' the “actual need” test. 


This measure amends the foregoing to in- 
clude widows whose husbands “retired” prior 
to August 29, 1954. 

In each instance the date, August 29, 1954, . 
was selected because it was the effective date 
of the Government Employees Life Insurance 
Act and any Foreign Service officer who re- 
tired after that date would have some Gov- 
ernment life insurance which would benefit 


_his widow in the event of his death. 


Inter-American Children’s Institute 


Senate Joint Resolution 66—Public Law 
87-365, approved October 4, 1961: 

This act enables the United States to con- 
tinue participation in the activities of vee 
un 


| | 
| 
| 
hensive program of credit guarantees and 
insurance against political and commercial 
risks arising directly from export transac- 
tions. The Bank will utilize the services of 
ee private enterprise, particularly insurance 
companies and financial institutions. All 
| 
| 
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the end of 1963, by substituting 1963 and 
1964 for 1961 and 1962 in the present law. 


This limit was placed in the law in 1960 when 


Congress raised the ceiling on US. contribu- 
tions to $50,000 a year (from $%25,000—to 
permit Congress to have a look at and form 
a judgment as to the Institute's increased 
activities as a result of additional funds. 

The primary purpose of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Children’s Institute is to serve as a cen- 
ter for technical consultation, advisory serv- 
ices, to foster a helpful publication program, 
and to disseminate information on all mat- 
ters pertinent to the welfare of American 
children. 

The accomplishments of the Institute are 
recognized throughout the world, and Con- 
gress unanimously adopted this resolution 
authorizing our continued participation and 
cooperation in the Institute’s efforts. 


International Exposition for Southern 
= California 

s. J. Res. 182—Passed Senate September 11, 
1961. Pending in. House Foreign Affairs 
Committee: 

Directs the President to issue a proclama- 
tion calling on the United States and foreign 
countries to take part in the international 
exposition to be held at Long Beach, Calif., 
in 1966. 7 


International Finance Corporation 
Amendment 


H.R. 6765—Public Law 87-185, approved 
August 30, 1961: 
- Amends the charter of the International 
Finance Corporation by allowing it to pur- 
chase capital stock to aid the IFC in en- 
couraging private investment in underde- 


veloped countries by creating a wider flexi- 


bility of financing to meet the varying needs 
of private enterprise. The IFC will not 
be allowed to vote the capital stock in con- 
nection with any managerial function un- 
less a situation arose which placed the in- 
vestment in jeopardy. 
International food and raw materials reserve 
Senate Resolution 128—Senate adopted 
June 1, 1961: 
The Senate unanimously adopted this res- 


olution expressing, as the sense of the Sen- 
ate, that the President should explore with 


other nations the establishment of an inter-. 


national food and raw materials reserve un- 
der the auspices of the United Nations and 
related international organizations for the 
purpose of acquiring and storing in appro- 
priate countries raw or processed farm pro- 
ductions and other raw materials, exclusive 
of minerals. 

These materials could then be used to (1) 
prevent extreme price fluctuations in the in- 
ternational market in these commodities; (2) 
prevent famine and starvation; (3) help ab- 
sorb temporary market surpluses of farm 
products and other raw materials (but not 
minerals); and (4) promote economic and 
development programs formulated in coop- 
eration with other appropriate international 
agencies. 

US. participation would be dontingent 
upon statutory authorization or treaty ap- 


proyal, 
Latin American aid 


H.R. 6518—Public Law 87-41, 
May 27, 1961: | 
- . This measure appropriates $500 million for 

the inter-American social and economic co- 
operation program and $100 million for 
Chilean reconstruction. 

The authorizing legislation was passed in 
1960 to enable the U.S. representatives in 
Bogota, Colombia, to give substance to a 
new program of development for Latin 
America. The objective of this development 
_ program is to implement the Act of Bogota, 
signed by 19 American nations in Septem- 
ber 196u. 

' In helping to carry out the Act of Bogot4, 
the funds involved in this appropriation will 


approved 
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be aimed directly at the Latin American 
people through advances in fields which di- 
rectly affect their lives. The President, in 
requesting this appropriation, stated: 

“It will be devoted to social progress. So- 
cial progress is not a substitute for economic 
development. It is an effort to create a social 


‘framework within which all the people of 


a nation can share in the benefits of pros- 
perity and participate in fhe process of 
growth. Economic growth without social 
progress lets the great majority of the peo- 
ple remain in poverty while a privileged few 
reap the benefits of rising abundance * * *. 
Thus, the purpose of our special effort for 
social progress is to overcome the barriers 
of geographical and social isolation, illiter- 
acy and lack of educational opportunities, 
archaic tax and land tenure structures and 
other institutional obstacles to broad par- 
ticipation in economic growth.” 

The fields included in this social progress 
are— 

(a) Land settlement and improved land 
use; 

(b) Housing for low-income 
through assistance to self-help housing and 
to institutions providing long-term housing 
finance; 

(c) Community water supply and sanita- 
tion facilities; 

(d) Supplementary financing of facilities 
for advanced education and training related 
to economic and social development as may 
be agreed upon from time to time between 
the United States and the Inter-American 
Development Bank. The IDB will also pro- 
vide technical assistance related to the above 
fields. Technical assistance may be on a 
grant, loan, or reimbursable basis. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration will also participate in the program 
and its pri responsibility will be for 
education and training programs; public 
health; projects for social improvement for 
the federation of the West Indies and other 
territories within the Western Hemisphere; 
and applied research and surveys in fields 
related to social progress. Most ICA assist- 
ance will be on a grant basis. 


Six million dollars is to be used to help 


the Organization of Américan States in con- 
nection with the social development pro- 


gram. 

The $100 million will be loaned to the Gov- 
ernment of Chile to assist in financing spe- 
cific reconstruction projects and activities 
made necessary by the series of severe earth- 
quakes in southern Chile. Total damage as 
a result of the quakes was $372 million. 

As finally enacted, the measure prohibits 
loans or reloans at interest rates considered 
to be excessive by the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank or higher than the legal 
rate of interest of the country in which the 
loan is made. 

Lincoln monument to Mezico 


S.653—-Passed Senate September 7, 1961. 
Pending in House Foreign Affairs Committee: 

Authorizes the Secretary of State to pro- 
cure a statue of Lincoln (at an estimated 
cost of $150,000) to present to Mexico in 
commemoration of its 100th anniversary of 
independence. 
Loan of naval vessels to friendly countries 


H.R. 7726—Public Law 87-387, approved 
October 4, 1961: 

Authorizes the President to loan ships to 
the following friendly nations: | 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
European area not to exceed six ships (Den- 
mark and Greece). 

Southern Asia not to exceed two ships 
(Pakistan). | 

Far Eastern area not to exceed six ships 
(Republic of China and Republic of Korea). 

Two ships to be loaned to friendly foreign 
nations in the event of an emergency. 

Extends for 5 years existing loans of two 
destroyer escorts to Portugal and two de- 
stroyers to Spain. eae 


groups 
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NATO—U.S. Citizens Commission 


House Joint Resolution 463—Public Law 
87-116, approved July 31, 1961: 

Extended through June 30, 1962, the life 
of the US. Citizens Commission on NATO, 
a Commission established to explore means 
of cooperation and unity of purpose among 
the NATO countries. 

Though the Commission was established 
on September 7, 1960, by Public Law 86-719, 
the actual membership was not appointed 
until March 21, 1961. Due to this delay plus 
the fact that some of the other NATO coun- 
tries have experienced similar delays, it was 


considered essential to extend the life of the 


Commission. Ultimately these groups will 
hold an international convention to carry 
out the purposes of the original resolution. 


OECD—Permanent representation 


S. 2423—-Passed Senate September 7, 1961. 
Reconsideration motion pending: 

This bill permits the President to appoint, 
subject to confirmation by the Senate, a 
permanent representative of the United 
States to the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, and provides for 
the cost of U.S. participation in OECD in- 
cluding salaries of the American representa- 
tive and his staff. 

The US. share of the OECD budget is 25 
percent, and it is estimated that the total 
budget will run to about $5 million annually. 


Paris convention on patents and trademarks 


H.R. 5754—Public Law 87-333, approved 
October 3, 1961: 

Implements the Paris convention in rela- 
tion to the right of priority for patents and 
trademarks, by amending sections 1119 and 
1126, title 15 of the United States Code, 
which provides that if an application for a 
trademark is filed in the United States with- 
in 6 months of the date the application for 
the same trademark was filed in a foreign 
country, the same date of registration shall 
apply to the US, application. In the case 
of patent inventions, the same right of pri- 
ority applies but the period is 1 year. 

This bill provides that if a subsequent 
application were filed in the foreign coun- 
try after the first foreign application had 
been withdrawn, abandoned, or otherwise 


_ disposed of without leaving any rights out- 


standing, the first date would hold—if the 
other requirements had been met. 


Peace Corps 


H.R. 7500—Public Law 87-293, ‘approved 


September 22, 1961: 

This measure carries out the President’s 
recommendation to establish a Peace Corps 
of American volunteers to carry America’s 
skills and talents and idealism abroad to 
help other peoples help themselves. The 
Peace Corps is designed to provide the frame- 
work through which America’s idealism, her 
humanitarianism, and her generosity can find 
@ personal expression in the task of helping 
to build with our own hands a better world 
for our mankind. The major provisions are: 

Purpose: To promote world peace and 
friendship through a Peace Corps, and to 
promote a better understanding of other 
peoples on the part of the American people 
and a better understanding of the American 
people on the part of the peoples served. 

Staff and agency: Established as a semi- 


autonomous agency within the Department _ 


of State, headed by a Director appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
at $20,000 a year, and a Deputy Director at 
$19,500 a year. The Director of the agency 
will report directly to the Secretary of State, 
and the integration of the Peace Corps pro- 
grams with the foreign policy of the United 
States will be the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Volunteers: Provides that the President 
may enroll in the Peace Corps for service 
abroad qualified citizens and nationals of the 
United States who will be called volunteers. 
A volunteer, to enroll in the Peace Corps, 
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7 must pass a general entrance as well as other 


examinations, successfully complete a train- 
ing program including instruction in philos- 
ophy, strategy, tactics, and the menace of 
communism, be selected for oversea duty, 
and have a language proficiency. To qualify 
as a volunteer, one must be at least 18, single 
or if married both must volunteer, in ex- 
cellent physical and mental health, emo- 
tionally mature, and exemplary in personal 
conduct. In addition he must have a good 
educational background and/or experience 
required for success both in the training 


_ program and in performance on the 


Allowances: Volunteers will be given liv- 
ing, travel, and leave allowances, and such 


housing, transportation, supplies, equipment, 


subsistence, and clothing as the President 


may determine necessary (estimated to cost . 


$9,000 per person). The volunteer is to live 
at a level generally similar to that of his 
host country counterpart. He will be cred- 
ited with 244 days of annual leave for each 
month of satisfactory service, which will 
permit him to travel some in the area in 
which he is stationed. While actually on 
leave, the volunteer will be given an addi- 
tional allowance of $5 a day to cover ex- 
penses. 

Termination payments: Volunteers will 
receive termination payments at a rate not 
to exceed $75 for each month of satisfactory 
service, to be paid at the conclusion of his 
service; unless his financial situation is such 
that he needs payments deducted to support 
a family. 

National Advisory Council: Provides for 
Presidential appointment of 25 members to 
the Council from educational institutions, 
voluntary agencies, farm organizations, labor 
unions, and other public and private organi- 
zations and groups interested in the objec- 


tives of the Peace Corps. The Council is to - 


advise and consult with the President con- 
cerning policy matters. The service is with- 
out pay; however, if they are not employed 


by the Government they may receive $50 per 
diem not to exceed 20 days in any fiscal year,. 


actual travel expenses, and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence and other expenses. 

Peace Corps projects: For a project to be 
eligible: (1) It must make a contribution 


to the economic, social, or cultural develop- 


ment of the host country, and the govern- 
ment of that country must have requested 
the project and given evidence of its will- 
ingness to cooperate; (2) it must require 
primarily workers or doers with skills not 
sufficiently available in the host country; 
(3) maintenance and remuneration of vol- 
unteers must meet Peace Corps standards» 
(4) it must use volunteers who will be serv- 
ing in this or other projects for a minimum 
of 2 or 3 years including training time; and 
(5) any sectarian religious propagandizing 
or proselytizing must not be permitted. 

Authorization: Authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $40 million for fiscal 1962. 


Red China 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 34—Passed 
ager July 28, 1961, passed House August 
1, 1961: | 

Resolves to continue existing relations 
with and commitments to the Nationalist 
Chinese Government (Republic of China); 
resolves also to continue to oppose the Chi- 
nese Communists in their bid for recogni- 
tion in the United Nations; and continues to 
oppose diplomatic recognition of the Chinese 


Communists by the President of the United 


States. 
Reemployment of Foreign Service personnel 
S. 644—Passed Senate March 29, 1961, 
pending in House Foreign Affairs Committee: 
Section 872(b) of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended, requires the agency of 
the Federal Government reempolying a For- 
eign Service annuitant to pay to the Depart- 
ment of State funds necessary to cover sal- 
ary, employer contribution, and leave pay- 
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ments, and the Department in turn pays to mines 


the annuitant the portion of his salary that 
he is entitled to and the portion of his an- 
nuity that he is entitled to, making with- 


holdings and deductions as required by law. 


This bill is designed to simplify this pro- 
cedure in some cases by allowing these fiscal 
arrangements to be handled either entirely 
by the Department as the law now provides 
or to be shared between the Department of 
State and the agency which employs the 
retired officer. 

It also revises section: 872(c) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, having to 
do with the recovery of excess payments, to 
accord with the change which the bill would 
make in section 872(b). Excess payments, 
if any, would result from overpayment of 
annuity. Generally, the State Department 
would recover the overpayment from subse- 
quent amounts due the annuitant from the 
Department. However, authority is granted 
to permit recovery from the salary due so 
that, in death cases, all available sources 
could be utilized for she recovery of overpay- 
ments. 


U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Act 
H.R. 9118—Public Law 87-297, approved 


September 26, 1961: 


This measure establishes a U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency to deal 
with the problem of reduction and control 
of armaments looking toward ultimate 
world disarmament. 

The major provisions are: 

Purpose: The purpose of the act is to es- 
tablish an agency to give impetus to the 
U.S. goals of a world which is free from the 
scourge of war and the dangers and burdens 


of armaments, in which the use of force 


has been subordinated to the rule of law 
and in which international adjustments to 
a changing world are achieved peacefully. 

Organization: Provided that the inde- 
pendent Agency be headed by a Director, 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate ($22,500 a year). Provided 
for a Deputy Director, also appointed by the 
President. and confirmed. by the Senate 
($21,500 a year); four Assistant Directors 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate ($20,000 a year). Authorizes 
the Director, under the supervision of the 
Secretary of State, to establish the necessary 
bureaus, offices, and divisions, including an 
Office of the General Counsel. Authorizes 
the President to appoint a 15-member Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee, to be confirmed 
by the Senate, to advise the Director on 
arms control and disarmament policy and 
activities. 

Functions 


Research: Authorizes the Agency to (1) 
conduct research, development, and studies 
in this field; (2) make arrangements, 
through contracts, agreements, and grants, 
among other methods, for the conduct of 
such research, development, and other 
studies by private or public institutions or 
persons; and (3) coordinate research, devel- 
opment, and other studies conducted by or 
for other Government agencies, under the 
provisions of section 35 which provides the 
mechanism for coordinating these activities 
among the affected Government agencies 
and for resolving differences among them. 


Patents: Provides that appropriated funds 


may not be expended for any technological 
research or development activity unless the 
expenditure is conditioned upon provisions 
effective to insure that all information, uses, 
products, processes, patents, and other de- 
velopments resulting from that activity will 
be made freely and fully available to the 
general public (unless limited by the Direc- 
tor for national defense purposes). 

Policy negotiations: Authorizes the Direc- 
tor to prepare for the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the heads of such-other 
Government agencies as the President deter- 
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necessary, recommendations concern- 

ing disarmament policy, consultation, and — 
communication with representatives of other 
nations, international organizations, and 
diplomatic representatives of the United 
States at home and abroad to conduct nego- 
tiations concerning disarmament or to exer- 
cise any other authority in the act; to pro- 
vide the USIA with official U.S. positions and 
policy on disarmament matters for dissemi- 
nation abroad; and to formulate plans to . 
establish and operate inspection and control 
systems which may become part of US. dis- | 
armament activities and the direction or 
assumption of U.S. responsibility for these 
systems. 

Coordination: Authorizes the President to 
establish procedures to assure cooperation, 
consultation, and a continuing exchange of 
information between the. new Agency, the 
Department of Defense, . AEC, NASA, and 
other affected Government agencies in all. 
significant aspects of US. disarmament 
policy, and to resolve differences of opinion 
between the Department of State and such 
agencies which cannot be resolved through 
consultation. This provision provides the 
mechanism for coordinating these activities 
among the affected Government agencies and 
for resolving differences among them. 

General Provisions 

Security: Requires full fields by the Civil 
Service Commission on all employees includ- 
ing consultants and, in the event the investi- 
gation discloses information which indicates 
the person may be a security risk, the report 
is to be turned over to the FBI for further 
investigation. 

Appropriations: Authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $10 million to get the Agency started 
and to remain available until expended. 
This will permit Congress to review the 
Agency’s growth and direction when these 
funds have been exhausted, | 

Report: The Director must make a report 
to the President for transmittal to Congress 


of the Agency. 
U.S. Travel Service 


~§.610—Public Law 87-63, approved June 
29, 1961: 

To strengthen the domestic and foreign 
commerce of the United States, this measure 
authorizes an appropriation of $3 million 
(for the first year) to establish and main- 
tain a US. Travel Service within the De- 
partment of Commerce. Thereafter the an- 
nual appropriation is not to exceed $4,- 
700,000. 

To carry out the idea of encouraging ex- 
panded foreign travel to the United States 
and facilitating international travel gen- 
erally, this program initiates a broad na- 
tional campaign to attract foreign visitors’ 
through advertising, through promotional 
materials, and by establishing Government 
travel offices in selected oversea locations. 
The program also provides for cooperation 
with private industry in developing domestic 
facilities designed to meet the special re- 
quirements of foreign visitors. In addition, 
provision is made for coordinating all Gov- 
ernment efforts to ease barriers to interna- 
tional travel. 

The U.S. Travel Service will be headed by 
a Director appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, at $19,000 a year. 


White Fleet—Emergency assistance 


Senate Resolution 154—Senate adopted 
June 1, 1961: 

The Senate unanimously adopted this res- 
olution to express the sense of the Senate 
that it supports the establishment by the 
President of a White Fleet—a force of mercy 
ships ready to assistance to disaster 
areas in any coastal region of the world, as 
well as to carry on a regular program of 
logistics support in the field of public health 
and other works of technical assistance. | 


| 
| 
| 
~ 
| 
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This fleet could be-established by restoring 
to active service the equipment of suitable 
vessels of the United States now mothballed 
in storage, to be operated by appropriate 
nonprofit, private, philanthropic organiza- 
tions of the United States devoted to provid- 


emergency aid and assistance to relieve 


human suffering. 
Additional judicial district for Florida 
S.1824—Passed Senate August 17, 1961. 


Pending in House Judiciary Committee: 
Creates a third judicial district for the 


State of Florida to be known as the middle — 


district. ‘There is need for the additional 
district and a reapportioning of the present 
districts due to the tremendous population 
growth in the State and the increased work- 
load for the courts—especially the court of 
the south district where there has been an 
increase of 125 percent in the caseload in 
the last 20 years. 


Appeals from the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico 


H.R. 7038—Public Law 87-189, approved 
30, 1961: 

Transfers the appeal from the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico from the Court of Ap- 
peals of the First Circuit to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In practice, the 
Court of Appeals of the First Circuit will not 
reverse the Puerto Rico Supreme Court upon 
a point of local law unless the decision is 
inescapably wrong or patently erroneous. 

International rules of judicial procedure 


H.R. 8490—Public Law 87-324, approved 
September 26, 1961: 

Extends the life of the Commission and 
Advisory Committee on International Rules 
of Judicial Procedure until December 31, 
1963. The on was established in 
1958 to investigate and study existing prac- 
tices of judicial assistance and cooperation 
between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries with a view to achieving improve- 


ments. 
Judgeship bill—Omnibus 


S. 912—Public Law 87-36, approved May 
19, 1961: 

Congress enacted a measure long over- 
due—that of providing the Nation with 73 
additional judgeships. Of the 73, 10 are 
Federal circuit judges, 61 permanent district 
jadges, and 2 temporary district Judges. In 
addition, four existing temporary district 
judgeships were made permanent. 

Of the 10 new circuit judges, 3 are for the 
2d circuit, which comprises New York, Con- 
necticut, and Vermont; 1 for the 3d circuit— 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Virgin Islands; 2 for the 4th circuit—Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia; 2 for 5th circuit— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas; 1 for 7th circuit—TIlli- 
nois, Indiana, and Wisconsin; 1 for 10th cir- 
cuit—Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico,~Okla- 
homa, Utah, and Wyoming. 

. Of the 61 district judges, 1 for northern 
district of Alabama; 1 for Alaska; 1 for Ari- 
Zona; 1 for Arkansas to serve in eastern and 
western districts; 2 for northern California; 
2 for southern California; 1 for Colorado; 2 
for Connecticut; 2 for southern Florida; 1 
for northern Georgia; 2 for northern Illinois; 
1 for northern Indiana; 1 for southern In- 
diana; 1 for Iowa to serve in northern and 


southern districts; 1 for Kansas; 2 for eastern 


Louisiana; 1 for western Louisiana; 2 for 
Maryland; 1 for Massachusetts; 2 for eastern 
Michigan; 1 for southern Mississippi; 1 for 
western Missouri; 1 for Nevada; 1 for New 
Jersey; 2 for eastern New York; 6 for south- 
ern New York; 1 for eastern North Carolina; 
1 for western North Carolina; 1 for middle 
district of North Carolina; 1 for northern 
Ohio; 1 for Oklahoma to serve in northern, 
eastern, and western districts; 3 for eastern 
Pennsylvania: 1 for middle district of Penn- 
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sylvania; 2 for western Pennsylvania; 1 for 
Puerto Rico; 1 for South Carolina to serve 
in eastern and western districts; 1 for eastern 
Tennessee; 1 for middie Tennessee; 1 for 


’ western Tennessee; 2 for northern Texas; 1 


for southern Texas; 1 for western Texas; 1 for 


Washington State to serve in eastern and > 


western districts. 
The two temporary district judgeships 


-¢ereated one each for northern Ohio and 


southern Ohio. 

The four temporary district judges made 
permanent Were middle Georgia, New Mexico, 
western Pennsylvania, and Utah. 

The judgeships created but not recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference were: one 
for the third circuit; one district judge to 
serve in eastern and western districts of 
Arkansas; one for middle district of North 


Carolina; one for Oklahoma to serve in 


northern, eastern, and western districts. 
Judgment and compromise settlements 


. H.R. 6835—Public Law 87-187, approved 
August 30, 1961: 

Provides for the swift payment of judg- 
ments and compromise settlements against 
the U.S. Government won by State and for- 
eign claimants. Money may be drawn from 
the permanent indefinite appropriation: es- 
tablished by the Automatic Payment of 
Judgments Act, unless such funds are al- 
ready provided for by the agency against 
whom the case is brought. Certification by 
the Attorney General as to the proper ren- 
dering of the case must be obtained before 
payment. : 
3 Jury commissioners 

S. 1899—Passed Senate August 2, 1961. 
Pending in House -Judiciary Committee: 

Increases the fees of jury commissioners 


| . the U.S. district courts from the present 


$5 (as established in 1884) to $10 per diem 
for each day employed in the performance 
of duties. 
Retired circuit and district judges 

H.R. 5255—In conference: 

Clarifies the status of a retired circuit or 
district judge in regards to his further serv- 
ice on the bench. A judge, whether or not 
he is retired, who has sat on an issue in an 
appellate hearing on which a rehearing is 


ordered may be a member of the court at 


the rehearing. If a retired circuit judge has 
sat as a judge on the precise subject matter 
at issue before the court, he becomes com- 


‘ petent to sit as a member of the court. A 
retired judge must not be a member of the. 


court when the court appoints its officers or 


‘promulgates its rules. A retired judge must , 


not be a member of the judicial council. 
Tax Court judges—Widows 


H.R. 4317—Public Law 87-370, approved 
October 4, 1961: 

Provides a survivor annuity system for 
widows and dependent children of Tax Court 
judges, substantially identical to the sur- 


-viver annuity system provided for Federal 


judges. The maximum benefit to a widow 
of a Tax Court judge is $8,437.50 a year 
based on 30 years’ service at $22,500. The 
maximum additional benefit for dependent 
children is $360 per child with an overall 
limitation of $900. To qualify for this max- 
imum benefit the judge must make contri- 
butions of 3 percent of his salary for 30 years 
or a total of $20,250. . 

Requires that the judge must have at least 
5 years’ covered service to qualify for survivor 
benefits. Widows will receive annuities 
starting at age 50 unless there are depend- 


ent children, in which case benefits will begin 


immediately. A widow’s benefit will termi- 
nate on her death or remarriage, and chil- 


dren’s benefits will terminate on death, mar-. 
riage, or attaining age 18. 


Provides that in computing the annuity 


for a widow of a Tax Court judge, service 
- in the executive branch is to be taken into 


account at rate of three-fourths of 1 percent. 


October 10 


Insures that amounts contributed by a 
State or local government toward the pur- 
chase price of an annuity for an employee 
of a public school system will qualify for 
the 20-percent exclusion allowed by section 
403(b) of the Internal Revenue Code in the 
Same Manner and to the same extent as if 
the annuity were purchased for an employee 
of an organization described in section 501 
(c)(3) relating to educational, charitable, 
and religious organizations. 

U.S. courts—Relief appeals 

H.R. 5656—Public Law 87-225, approved 
September 13, 1961: 

Substitutes a requirement of reasonable 
notice in lieu of 5 days’ notice on applica- 
tions for interlocutory relief against orders 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Federal 
Maritime Board, the Atomic Energy Com- 


mission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 


the Federal Aviation Administration. 

The requirement of 5 days’ notice has, 
at times, prevented a court of appeals from 
acting with sufficient promptness in urgent 


cases. This act gives to the courts of ap- 


peals in which the interlocutory relief is 
sought the discretion to determine the 
amount of notice which is reasonable in 
the circumstances. 


LABOR 
Additional Assistant ‘Secretary of Labor 


S. 1815—Public Law 87-137, approved 
August 11, 1961: 

Establishes a new Assistant Secretary 
(making four) of Labor. The new Assistant 
Secretary’s duties will be primarily related 
to the problems and needs of women in the 
Nation’s labor force. 

The Assistant Secretary will be responsible 
for efforts to improve salary and benefit 
status of the 24 million women workers, as 
well as to improve education, training, and 
retraining of women. 


Agricultural workers—Fair labor standards 


S. 1123—Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House Labor Committee: 


This legislation amends the agricultural 


child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. These provisions presently 


provide that a child below the age of 16 may. 


not be employed in agricultural work during 
regular school hours. There is a total ex- 
emption, however, for agricultural work out- 
side school hours—that is, a child of any age 
may be employed in agriculture before and 
after classes during a regular school session 
or during vacation periods. This bill nar- 
rows the exemptive area with regard to agri- 


cultural work outside school hours. It does 


not affect the 16 age minimum already appli- 
cable to agricultural work during regular 
school hours. 

Specifically, it permits a child to be em- 
ployed in agricultural work outside of school 
hours— 

1. If he is employed by his parents on the 
home farm; or 

2. If he is 14 years of age or over; or 

3. If he is between 12 and 14 years of age 
and works within 25 miles of his home with 
the written consent of his parents. 

The bill also makes any employer of a 
child, other than the child’s parent, employed 
in agriculture under the age of 18 strictly 
liable for disability or death arising out of 
such employment. If, however, the employ- 


ment is covered by a State workmen’s com- 
pensation law, the employer’s liability is — 


discharged. 
Interstate farm labor contractors— 
Registration 


Ss. 1126—Passed Senate August 25, 1961. 
H.R. 7812—On House Calendar: 

Establishes a system of Federal registra- 
tion for farm labor contractors. Each labor 
contractor must obtain annually a certifi- 
cate of registration from the Secretary of 
Labor; to obtain this certificate. he must 
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comply with specified obligations, such as 
giving satisfactory information concerning 
his conduct and method of operation as a 
farm labor contractor. The certificate may 
be withdrawn if violations have been com- 
mitted such as giving false information to 


- migratory workers concerning the terms, con- 


ditions, or existence of agricultural employ- 
ment or failure to comply with working 
arrangements made with migratory workers 


or failure to comply with applicable Inter-. 


state Commerce Commission regulations. 


Longshoremen and harbor workers— 
Amendment 


H.R. 1258—Public Law 87-87, approved 
July 14, 1961: 

This measure amends the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act by— 

Increasing the maximum level of weekly 
compensation benefits payable to workers or 
to the beneficiary of workers within the cov- 
erage of the act who are injured or disabled 
within the court of their employment from 
$54 to $70; : 

Providing comparable increases in death 
cases, adjusting the ceiling on average weekly 
wages from $81 to $105; and 

Increasing the statutory maximum com- 
pensation payable for all injuries other than 
cases of permanent total disability or death 
from $17,280 to $24,000. | 

‘The Longshoremen’s Act establishes the 
standards for workmen’s compensation for 
workers employed within the admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction of the United States 
and by extension constitutes the workmen’s 
compensation law for employees privately 


employed in the District of Columbia, for 


U.S. citizens employed by contractors with 
the Federal Government outside the conti- 
nental United States, and for employees of 
employers engaged in operations on the Outer 
Continental Shelf. The benefits under these 
acts are paid by private employers or their 
insurers and not by the Governemnt, 


Manpower Development Training Act of 1961 


S. 1991—Passed Senate August 23, 1961, 
H.R. 8399—-House Calendar: 

This measure authorizes a 4-year, $655 
million manpower training program to help 
alleviate the unemployment problem by en- 
abling workers whose skills are obsolete to 
receive training which will qualify them 
to obtain and hold jobs, with priority given 
to unemployed persons including those in 
farm families with a net income of less than 
$1.200 a year. -- . 

Training allowances: Maximum of 52 
weeks, with payments primarily equal to 
unemployment compensation payments, 

Trainee selection: Primarily for unem- 
ployed persons who cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to secure full-time employment 
without training; includes persons with 3 
years’ working experience who are heads of 
families or households; grants the Secre- 
tary discretionary authority to permit occu- 
pational training of youths over 16 and 


under 22 in certain exceptional cases, how- 


ever, no more than 5 percent of the total al- 
lowances may be used for this age group. 

On-the-job training: Provides for a 
stepped-up program of promoting on-the- 
job training. Reduced training allowances 
will be available for those undergoing Ppart- 
time vocational training as part of the on- 
the-job training program. 

“Travel and subsistence: Modest. payments 
can be made to individuals receiving allow- 
ances away from home. 

Employment guidance: Special programs 
for employment dance and counseling 
where the Secre of Labor finds the school 
dropout problem acute. 

Safeguards: To prevent its benefits from 
being used in “pirating” industry from one 
location to another; to require that States 
maintain existing levels of expenditure for 
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vocational training from their- own funds; 
and to encourage prospective trainees to ac- 
cept training opportunities rather than re- 
main on unemployment compensation. 

Report: Requires an annual manpower 
report to the President for transmission to 
Congress. 

Estimated number of trainees: 110,000 
full-time vocational trainees and 50,000 on- 
the-job trainees the first year; 160,000 and 
125,000, respectively, the second year; 430,000 
and 200,000, respectively, the third and 
fourth years with a 50-percent requirement 
for State matching. . 

Appropriations: $90 million for fiscal 1962; 
$165 million for fiscal 1963; $200 million each 
for fiscal years 1964 and 1965—with 50-per- 
cent State matching requirement. 


Migratory farmworkers—Educational 
opportunities 


S. 1124—Passed Senate August 25, 1961. 
Pending in House Labor Committee: 


Authorized a 5-year program to aid in the 


education of the children of migratory 
workers. ‘The Federal Government will pay 
100 percent of the program the first 2 years 
and the States and Federal Government will 
match costs for the next 3 years. Federal as- 
sistance will be given the States to help de- 
fray costs for education during the regular 
school session; the child must attend school 
in a State for at least 5 days before assistance 
would be available; $300,000 would be pro- 
vided annually for summer schools for migra- 
tory children; $250,000 would be granted an- 
nually to provide interstate planning and 
coordination of the educational programs; 
$200,000 annually would be authorized to 
help pay for pilot projects for fundamental, 
practical education for adult migratory 
workers. The program would be adminis- 
tered by the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


Migratory health services 


S.1130—Passed Senate August 25, 1961. 
Pending in House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee: 


Authorized $3 million annually in Federal - 


grants to public or nonprofit agencies and 
organizations for paying part of the cost of 
establishing and operating family health 
clinics and special health projects for do- 
mestic migratory farm families. The Sur- 
geon General may also appoint an expert 
advisory committee to assist him in the ad- 
ministration of the program. The program 
would operate through local, State, and Fed- 
eral health agencies. 


Migratory Labor National Advisory Council 


S. 1132—Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House Labor Committee: 


Establishes a 15-member National Advisory 
Council on Migratory Labor to advise the 
President and Congress on the operation of 
Federal laws, regulations, programs, and 
policies, and any and all other matters re- 
lating to migratory agricultural labor. The 
Council is to consider, analyze, and evaluate 
the problems with a view to devising plans 
and making recommendations for establish- 
ing. policies and programs to meet these 
problems. 

The 15 members are to be divided as fol- 
Ows: 

Three from private life to represent the 
farmer; three from private life with interest 
in and general knowledge of migratory labor 
problems; three from private life with ex- 
perience in health, education, and welfare 
problems of migratory labor; three from pri- 
vate life to represent the migratory agricul- 
tural worker; and three with experience as 
State officials and knowledge of migratory 
labor problems. One will be designated by 
the President as Chairman of the Council 
and one as Vice Chairman. The Council is 
authorized to employ a permanent staff 


director and other personnel as required. 


a 
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Minimum wage 


H.R. 3935—Public Law 87-30, approved 
May 5, 1961: 

Congress enacted and the President signed 
into law a measure extending coverage to 
3,624,000 workers and an ultimate increase to 
$1.25 for presently covered workers. As 
enacted the amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 will— 

1. Increase the minimum wage for pres- 
ently covered employees to $1.15 an hour for 
the first 2 years after the effective date and 
$1.25 an hour beginning 2 years after the 
effective date (23.9 million). 

2. For newly covered employees the mini- 
mum wage and overtime will be— | | 

First year after effective date $1, no over- 
time requirements; 

Second year $1, no overtime requirements; 

Third year $1, 44 hours a week; ) 

Fourth year $1.15, 42 hours a week; 

Fifth year $1.25, 40 hours a week. 

3. Cover (3,624,000 newly covered): 

(a) Retail and service enterprises: Covers 
retail enterprises which have a million dol- 
lars or more in annual sales (exclusive of 
excise taxes at retail level) and which pur- 
chase or receive goods for resale that move 
or have moved across State lines which 
amount in total annual dollar volume to 
$250,000 or more—2,182,000 employees. 

(b) Gasoline service stations which have 
$250,000 or more in annual sales (exempt 
from overtime)—86,000 employees. 

(c) Suburban and interurban transit com- 
panies which have $1 million or more in an- 
nual sales (exclusive of excise taxes at the. 
retail level) covered for minimum wage but 
not overtime—93,000 employees. 

(ad) Establishments which have some cov- 
ered employees, all employees are covered 
if they are in an enterprise which has $1 
million or more in annual sales—10,000 em- 
ployees. 

(e) Construction enterprises which have 
at least $350,000 in annual business covered 
for minimum wage and overtime—1l1 million 
employees. 

(f) Seamen on American-flag vessels cov- 
ered for minimum wage but not overtime— 
100,000 employees. 2 

(g) Telephone operators, but exempts 
those employed by an independently owned 
public telephone company which has not 


-more than 750 telephones—30,000 employees. 


(h) Seafood processing employees for min- 
imum wage but not overtime—33,000 em- 
ployees. 

4. Exclude from coverage in the retail 
trade: Auto dealers and farm implement 
dealers, hotels, moteis, restaurants including 
retail store linch counters, caterers and 
similar retail food services, motion. picture 
theaters, hospitals, nursing homes, schools 
for handicapped or gifted children, amuse- 
ment or recreational establishments operat- 
ing on a seasonal basis, and any small store 
which has less than $250,000 in annual sales 
even if it is an enterprise that has more than 
$1 million in annual sales. 

5. Provide for special problems in retail 
and service trades: | 

(a) Commission employees in retail stores 
exempt from overtime if more than half 
their pay is from commissions and if they 
earn at least time and one-half the mini- 
mum rate. 

(b) Assistant managers of retail stores — 
exempt even if they perform up to 40 percent 
nonexecutive and nonad@ministrative work. 

(c) Student workers may be employed in 
retail trades at subminimum rates under 
certificates issued by the Secretary in occu- 
pations not ordinarily given to full-time 
employees. 

6. Exclude the proposed new coverage and 
the changes in exemptions for laundries that 
were contained in the Senate-passed bill. 
(Existing law remains the same for laun- 
dries.) 
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in nonmetropolitan cities of 100,000 or less 
population exempt from overtime. 

(b) Independently owned and controlled 
local enterprises engaged in bulk petroleum 
distribution exempt from overtime if their 
annual sales are less than $1 million (exclu- 
sive of excise taxes). 

(c) Trip rate drivers and drivers’ helpers 
making local enterprises exempt from over- 
time if the Secretary of Labor finds that the 
plan under which they are paid is consist- 
ent.with the principle of the 40-hour work- 
week 


(ad) Employees working in a livestock auc- 
tion held by a farmer need be paid the mini- 
mum rate only for the hours they work at 
the auction if during that workweek they 
are employed primarily in agriculture by the 
farmer. 

(¢) Employees in country elevator estab- 
lishments in the area of production exempt 
from both minimum wage and overtime if 
they have no more than five employees. 

(f) Employees engaging in ginning cotton 
for market in counties where cotton is grown 
in commercial quantities exempt from mini- 
mum wage and overtime. 


wreaths exempt from the act. 

(h) Agricultural employees engaged in 
bulking shade-grown tobacco if they were 
employed in the growing and harvesting of 
the tobacco exempt from minimum wage and 
overtime... . 

(i) Employees fruits and 
vegetables from the farm to market or trans- 
porting harvesting hands within the State 
exempt from minimum wage and overtime. 

8. Includé board and lodging as wages on 
the basis of a fair-value calculation made 
by the Secretary; also such prerequisites may 
be excluded from wages to the extent that 
they are excluded under a collective-bargain- 


study employment effects of imports and 
exports in industries covered by the act and 
report the results to the President and Con- 


gress. 

10. Authorize the Secretary to study the 
exemptions in the act for handling and 
processing agricultural products as well as 
the rates of pay in hotels, motels, -restau- 
rants, and other food-service enterprises and 
report the results with recommendations to 
the next session of this Congress. 


11. Increase the minimum wage in Puerto 


Rico for presently covered employees by the 
same percentage as the mainland minimum, 
subject to review by industry committees in 
hardship cases; for newly covered employees 
the rates will be set by industry committee 


procedures. 
12. Be effective 120 days after enactment. 
Railroad retirees 
S. 2395—Public Law 87-825, approved 


To bring the railroad retirees in line with 
the beneficiaries of social security, this 
amendment provides that men as well as 
women can obtain a reduced annuity after 
attainment of age 62 even though they do 
not have 30 years of creditable service. The 
reduction would be by one one-hundred- 
and-eightieth for each calendar month the 
applicant is under age 65 when the annuity 
begins to accrue. « 

* The requirement of at least 10 years’ service 
for eligibility for any retirement annuity 
remains unchanged, as does the right of a 
woman with 30 years’ service to obtain a full 
annuity at age 60 and the right of any in- 


- September 22, 1961: 


dividual to obtain a full annuity before age - 


65 on the basis of disability. 
Reduces from 3 years to 1 the time 

to elapse after before any wife 

-or husband who is otherwise eligible for a 


Spouse’s annuity can qualify. 
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The measure also provides that 
had qualified for an annuity un a. ahh 
road Retirement Act as a widow before their 
marriage not to be disqualified for an an- 
nuity as the widow of the new husband if he 
dies within 1 year of the marriage. 

| NATURAL RESOURCES 2 
Arizona-Nevada compact 

S. 133—Public Law 87-50, approved June 
16, 1961: 

This act grants congressional approval to 
a compact between the States of Arizona 
and Nevada to establish a boundary line. 
~ Due to the meandering of the Colorado 
River in the Mohave Valley, the location of 
the center of the channel of the river is un- 
certain which makes uncertainty as to the 
State line between Arizona and Nevada. 

Boundary is to be established between 
the States along the Colorado River between 
the point where the Nevada-California 
boundary intersects the 35th degree of lat- 
itude north and Davis Dam. 

The right to alter, amend or repeal the 
act is reserved. 

Arizona and Nevada ratified the compact 
early in 1960. 


Blue Ridge Parkway 


H.R. 6067—Public Law 87-135, approved 


August 10, 1961: 

Authorizes $35,000 for a survey of a pro- 
posed national parkway, an extension of 
the Blue Ridge Parkway, along the crest of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains and through the 
mountains of Georgia. 


Cape Cod recreation area 


S.857—Public Law 87-126, 
August 7, 1961: 

This measure provides for the establish- 
ment on Cape Cod of a unit of the national 
park system to preserve the great beach area 
of Cape Cod as well as continguous lands 
suitable and desirable for recreational pur- 


poses. 

The basic idea behind this 
promote the area’s unique, cultural, scenic, 
historic, scientific, and recreational values. 
The area of about 26,670 acres will contain 
sections of Provincetown, Truro, Wellfleet, 
Eastham, Orleans, and Chatham and about 
53 miles of beaches, 8 square miles of sand 
dunes, 20 freshwater lakes and important 
historic sites. Authorizes $16 million in 
contract authority to acquire land in the 
seashore. 


Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington 

S. 1060—Passed Senate September 15, 1961. 

Pending in House Interior and Insular ‘Af- 
fairs Committee: 

Authorizes funds up to $3,216,900 to con- 
struct control works and a pumping plant 
at Palmer Lake to enlarge the facilities to 
irrigate an additional 1,500 acres and supply 
about 3,650 acre-feet of supplemental water 
annually to the remaining irrigable area. 


Delaware River Basin Compact 


House Joint Resolution 225—Public Law 
87-328, approved September 27, 1961: 

Establishes the Delaware River Commission 
as a regional agency with jurisdiction over 
the Delaware River Basin including territory 
of each of the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware. The Com- 
mission is to have the character of both a 
State agency of each of the four States as 
well as an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and its membership is to consist of 
the four Governors, ex officio, and one com- 
missioner to be appointed by the President. 
Each member is to have a single vote and, in 
most instances, majority vote would control. 

The Commission is to have a wide variety 
of regulatory and administrative authority 
to develop basin water resources. Its various 
duties would include planning and execution 
of the development of water resources by 
acquiring 


or building and operating and 


is to 


October 10 


main dams, reservoirs, and similar 
facilities, to regulate flow of water for 
quality control, flood control, to encourage 
and promote sound watershed management, 
recreation, hydropower and its transmission. 

The compact is for 100 years unless a 
State legislature or Congress gave notice of 


. termination between the 75th and 80th year. 


Disposal of certain Federal property 

S. 1085—Public Law 87-151, approved Au- 
gust 17, 1961: 

Authorizes sale at public auction of Fed- 
eral Government land located near irriga- 
tion projects in Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Washington. The land now is used for op- 
erational and maintenance facilities which 
are old and in need of replacement. The 


Money realized on the sale of the land will 


be used to replace the old facilities at a more 
convenient location. 


Kaskaskia River, Ill., navigation 


S. 520—Passed Senate September 19, 1961. 
Pending in House Public Works Committee: 

Authorizes modification of the existing 
project at an estimated cost of $58,200,000 to 
improve the channel between Fayetteville 
and the mouth, with modification of storage 
allocations in Carlyle and Shelbyville Reser- 


voirs. 
Lead-zinc subsidies 


H.R, 84—Public Law 87-347, approved 
October 3, 1961: 

Authorizes the Secretary of Interior to pay 
small producers of lead 75 percent of the 
difference between 1414 cents a pound and 
the market price, and 55 percent of the dif- 
ference between 144% cents a pound and the 
market price of zinc. 

To be eligible the small producer must 
have been actually producing ores within 
the United States or its possessions, and 
must not have produced or sold more than 
3,000 tons of lead and zinc combined during 
any 12-month period between January 1, 
1956, and the first day for which he seeks 
payment. 

To assure the benefits of the bill for legiti- 
mate small producers, the maximum produc- 
tion eligible for stabilization payments would 
be 1,500 tons of each metal during calendar 
year 1962, 1,200 tons of each metal during 
calendar 1963, 900 tons of each metal during 
calendar 1964, and 600 tons of each metal 
during calendar 1965. 

A producer cannot be paid in any calendar 
year, however, for any tonnage in excess of 
his maximum production during any calen- 
dar year between January l, 1950, and De- 
cember 31, 1960. 

Payments will be made only on ores and 
concentrates produced from an operating 
unit in actual operation sometime between 
January 1, 1956, and August 1, 1961. 

Operators of properties obtained after Au- 
gust 1, 1961, will be ineligible for payments 
unless they had produced ores or concen- 
trates from a mine specified in a lease, per- 


mit, or contract sometime between January 


1, 1956, and August 1, 1961. 

Producers operating leased facilities can- 
not obtain payment under the bill if the use 
of the facility was obtained after the effec- 
tive date of the act from another producer 
of lead and zinc who has leased a greater 
portion of his mining properties to other 
producers than he had made available in 
that manner at his highest production level 
between January 1, 1956, and the effective 
date of this act. 

Little Missouri River compact 

S. 1139—Passed Senate September 15, 
1961. Pending in House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee: 

Extends for 4 years the period for negotia- 
tion for apportioning the waters of the Lit- 
tle Missouri and its tributaries with the 
States of Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. 
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Maryland land preservation 

House Joint Resolution 459—Public Law 
87-362, approved October 4, 1961: 

Authorizes Secretary of Interior to pur- 
chase approximately 1,200 acres on the Po- 
tomac River opposite Mount Vernon to pre- 
serve the site from George Washington's 
home as it existed in his lifetime. 

Mid-State reclamation project, Nebraska 


‘§. 970—Passed Senate September 21, 1961. 
Pending in House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee: 3 

This bill authorizes the Secretary of In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the midstate reclamation project in Ne- 
braska and authorizes its inclusion in the 
Missouri River Basin project so that it may 
be integrated, physically and financially, 


with the other Federal works of the Missouri © 


River Basin project. 
This reclamation project will provide a 


regulated gravity and well combination | 


water supply for approximately 140,000 acres 


of land and will replenish and stabilize the 


aquifer from which about 4,600 irrigation 
wells are pumping ground waters within 
the boundaries of the district. .In addition, 
the development will produce substantial 
flood control, recreation, and fish and wild- 
life benefits and provision is also made for 
initial irrigation pumping power and for 
ultimate development of commercial power. 

The total cost of the project is estimated 
at $81,467,000 with the major part of it re- 
payable within the 40-year contract period. 


Migratory waterfowl—Conservation 
H.R. 7391—Public Law 87-383, approved 


October 4, 1961: 
This measure authorizes for a 7-year pe- 


- riod, beginning with fiscal 1962, an appropri- 


ation not to exceed $105 million to purchase 
wetlands to be used by wild birds, partic- 
ularly waterfowl. 

This appropriation is merely an advance 
to enable the Federal Government and the 


State to purchase the necessary lands as a 


conservation measure to preserve the migra- 
tory waterfowl. The $50 million will be re- 
paid to the Treasury from the proceeds of 


the revenue received from the sale of the. 


so-called duck stamp which, at present, 
amounts to some $4 million a year. It is 
estimated that receipts in future years will 
average between $5 and $6 million a year 
and, as required by this act, 75 percent of 
the duck-stamp fund will be used to reim- 
burse the Treasury until the entire amount 
is repaid. 

The bill requires approval by the Gov- 
ernor of the State involved or the appropri- 
ate State agency before funds from the mi- 
gratory bird conservation fund can be used 
to purchase the necessary land. 


Mineral lands 


S. 1674—Passed Senate July 27, 1961. 
Pending in House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee: 

Grants greater flexibility to the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into agreements to 
lease certain lands having mineral deposits 
in which the Federal Government has a 


partial or future interest. Under existing - 


law these lands can only be leased by com- 
petitive bidding. This system tends to en- 
courage present holders of the land to ex- 
tract any minerals, regardless of sound con- 
servation practices, for fear of losing the 
lease in a competitive bid; other prospective 
bidders, however, are discouraged from mak- 
ing Offers by the uncertainty as to what 
mimerals may be left on the land once they 


acquire it. 


National fuels policy 
Senate Resolution 105—Senate adopted 
September 11, 1961: : 
Authorizes the Senate Interior and Insular 


_ Affairs Committee to (1) make a complete 


investigation and study of the current and 
prospective fuel and energy resources of the 
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United States and their future consumption; 
(2) study existing and prospective govern- 
mental policies and laws affecting fuels to 
determine. what changes should be made in 
order to provide an effective national fuels 
policy now and for the future. 

The committee is to make a report of its 
findings by January 31, 1962. 

National historical park—C. & O. Canal 

S.77—Passed Senate August 2, 1961. 
Pending’ in House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee: 

Establishes a Chesepeake & Ohio Canal 
National Historical Park on 4,800 acres of 
federally owned property, with an author- 
ization of up to $1,500,000 to buy 10,200 
acres of adjacent land to permit develop- 
ment of adequate service facilities for the 
park. 

Natural gas for industrial use 

S. 1595—Passed August 14, 1961. Pending 
in House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee: 

This bill applies the same procedure of 
suspending rates for the sale of natural gas 
for resale for industrial use as applies with 
respect to domestic users. Thus, the Fed- 


eral Power Commission may suspend the® 


effective date of a new rate up to a period 
of 5 months, plus a 30-day notice period, 
while investigations are made concerning 
the rate increase. 
Navajo-San Juan-Chama projects 
S.107—Passed Senate March 28, 
H.R. 7596—House Calendar: ° 
This measure authorizes $221 million in 
appropriations to construct the Navajo In- 
dian irrigation project and the San Juan- 
Chama project to irrigate a total of 231,530 
acres of land, to supplement water supplies 
for domestic and industrial uses, and to 
provide recreation and fish and wildlife 


1961. 


‘benefits. The Navajo project is in New 


Mexico and the San Juan-Chama project is 
in Colorado and New Mexico. 

The primary purpose of the Navajo project 
is to provide approximately 17,000 Navajo 
Indians with an economy equal to the non- 


Indians. The San Juan-Chama project will | 


improve and stabilize the economy of the 
water-deficient Rio Grande and Canadian 
Basins of New Mexico by providing supple- 
mental water to meet rapidly expanding 
needs. . 

Approximately $106,600,000 of the $221 
million is reimbursable, with interest, over a 
50-year period. 

Oceanography 

S. 901—-Passed Senate July 28, 1961. Pend- 
ing in House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee: 

Authorizes a $700 million, 10-year national 
program of oceanographic and Great Lakes 
research, comprehensive in its scope, and 
recommended by the President as an inter- 
national and worldwide program, designed 
to: 
Coordinate all related programs now 
carried on by separate Government agencies 
and bureaus. ; 

Provide for participation in this national 
program by educational and scientific in- 
stitutions and laboratories, State agencies, 
associations, organizations, industries, and 
other qualified groups and individuals who 
can make a contribution to our scientific 
knowledge of the oceans and Great Lakes. 

Increase our security from enemy sea or 
undersea attack; augment the efficiency of 
our undersea forces; advance underwater 
communications; improve commerce and 
navigation and safeguard it against disrup- 
tion in the event of a national emergency; 
increase accuracy of long-range weather fore- 
casts; enable mankind to foresee climatologi- 
cal changes of world significance; afford 
greater protection to life and property from 
violent storms; restore and expand our fish- 
eries; alleviate the protein deficiency in the 
diets of millions all over the world; reveal 
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ocean deposits of scarce and strategic min- 
erals; expand our knowledge of fossil fuels; 
diminish pollution dangers from atomic and 
other wastes; and facilitate new medical dis- 
coveries. 

Authorizations to National Science Foun- 
dation include $9,950,000 to construct re- 
search ships; $12,440,000 to operate them 
over a@ 10-year period; $37,200,000 for basic 
marine research activities with a limit of 
$8 million in any one year; $10 million a 
year for specialized oceanographic instru- 
ments or equipment for research and ex- 
ploration; funds to construct shore facili- 
ties; and $4,800,000 for education and train- 
ing in marine sciences with a limit of $480,- 
000 in any one year. Other sums are au- 
thorized as would be necessary to meet the 
requirements for new ships, etc. 

Requires the Budget Bureau to furnish an. 
exact accounting to Congress each year for 
all funds spent and bars funds for techno- 
logical research or development unless the 
information is made available to the public. 


Oceanographic research—Coast Guard 


H.R. 6845—Public Law 87-396, approved 
October 5, 1961: 

Permits the U.S. Coast Guard to conduct 
oceanographic research, either independent- 
ly or in cooperation with other Government 
agencies, as may be in the national interest. 

The Coast Guard already has the neces- 
sary ships in service to permit far-reaching 
marine studies at minimum cost. There are 
217 ships in the Atlantic, 99 in the Pacific; 
and 31 on the Great Lakes, of which many 
are large and well adapted to certain types 
of scientific research. The Coast Guard has 
already made notable accomplishments in 
the oceanographic research it has conducted 
in direct support of the Ice Patrol. It is an- 
ticipated that these endeavors, can be ex- 
tended to every part of the oceans and the 
Great Lakes where Coast Guard vessels op- 


erate.. 
| Outer Continental Shelf 
&.981—Passed Senate August 2, 1961. 
Pending in House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee: 


Extends the authority of the neces 
the Interior to permit the Geological 


vey to perform certain of its work in areas 


_ outside the continental limits of the United 


States (i.e., the Outer Continental Shelves 
and the ocean floor). Such studies outside 
the continental United States can now only 
be conducted by the Survey if requested and 
financed by other Government agencies. 


Point Reyes National Seashore, Calif. 


S. 476—Passed Senate September 7, 1961. 
Pending in House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee: | 

To preserve a portion of the few remaining 
shoreline areas for public recreation, this bill 
establishes a 53,000-acre area of the Point 
Reyes Peninsula, beginning approximately 
15 miles north of the entrance to the Golden 
Gate Channel of San Francisco Bay and ex- 
tending northward for 45 miles. Approxi- 
mately 26,000 acres within the 53,000-acre . 
national seashore has been set aside to pre- 
serve most of the ranching and. dairying 
lands as a pastoral zone. Thus, as long as 
this. 26,000 acres are maintained for their 
present purposes, the Department of the In- 
terior will not acquire this land. 

In this seashore area, the following types 
of facilities will be provided for use by the 
public: 

Approximately 25 miles of new roads will 
be built, supplemented by hiking and riding 
trails. 

Campgrounds will be established in suit- 
able locations. 

Bathhouses, shelters, comfort stations, 
water, food concessions, picnic facilities, and 
parking areas, 

Docks will be constructed for boating pur- 
poses; riding stables will be erected and op- - 
erated on a concession basis; five overlook 
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developments will be built and a head- 
_ quarters development will be programed to 
include employee housing, utility buildings, 
power service, water, and sewage 

‘The existing commercial fisheries at Drakes 
Bay and the existing oyster cannery at Drakes 
Estero will be continued under private opera- 
tion but with added facilities. 

Authorized an appropriation of $14 million 
to acquire the land. 
Recreational facilities at Elephant Butte and 

Caballo Reservoir areas 


s. 46—Passed August 29, 1961. Pending in 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee: 

Provides for the establishment of recrea- 
tional facilities at Elephant Butte Reservoir, 
which will cost approximately $458,000 and 
also facilities at Caballo Reservoir which will 
cost approximately $149,000. These reser- 
voirs could be used for fishing, boating, and 
vacationing by the residents of New Mexico 
and Texas and others. The facilities which 
now exist are not adequate to meet the in- 
creasing needs. The new facilities would in 
no way threaten the allocation of water for 
irrigation and other uses. Provision is made 
so that an agreement can be made with the 
State of New Mexico for the administration 
of the facilities. 

Saline water conversion program 


H.R. 7916—Public Law 295, approved Sep- 


propriation of $75 million, but does not limit 
the annual appropriation to a pro rata share 
of the total amount. 

In view of the increasing shortage of us- 
able surface and ground water in many parts 
of the Nation and the importance of finding 
new sources of supply to meet the present 
and future water needs, this program is de- 
signed to provide for developing a practica- 
ble low-cost means for the large-scale pro- 
duction of water of a- quality suitable for 
municipal, industrial, agricultural, and other 
beneficial consumptive uses from sea and 
other saline waters and other mineralized 
or chemically charged waters, and for the 
necessary research and studies of the prob- 


In order to accomplish the purposes of the 

act, the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to— 
1. Conduct, encourage, and promote funda- 
mental scientific. research and 
basic studies to develop the best and most 
economical processes and methods for con- 
saline and brackish water into wa- 
ter suitable for consumption. 

2. Conduct engineering research and tech- 
nical development work to determine, by lab- 
oratory and pilot plant testing, the results 
of the research and studies mentioned above 
in order to develop processes and plant de- 
signs to the point where they can be dem- 
onstrated on a large and practical scale. 

3. Study methods for recovery and market- 
ing of byproducts resulting from the produc- 
tion of water to ascertain the possibilities 
of off the costs of production by com- 
mercially valuable byproducts. 

4. Undertake economic studies and sur- 
veys to determine present and prospective 
comparative costs of achieving water for con- 
sumption by the leading saline water proc- 
esses employed in various areas in the 

United States. 
‘To carry out the above studies and sur- 
veys, the Secretary is authorized to— 
° 4, Make grants to educational institutions 
and scientific organizations and enter into 
contracts with institutions, organizations, 
and with industrial or engineering firms. 

2. Acquire the services of chemists, phys- 
icists, engineers, and other personel. 

3. Use the facilities of Federal scientific 
laboratories. 
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4. Establish and operate necessary facili- 
ties and test sites at which to carry on the 
continuous research, testing, development, 
and programing necessary. 

5. Cooperate with other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, with State and local 


departments, agencies, and instrumentalities, © 


and with interested persons, firms, institu- 
tions, and organizations. 

6. Coordinate all such programs with the 
Deparement of Defense. 

7. Make reports to the President amd the 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session of the action taken or instituted by 
him under the provisions of this act. 


Shelifisheries research center at Milford, 
Conn. 


S. 606—Public Law 87-173, approved Au- 
gust 30, 1961: 

Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct at Milford, Conn., a research cen- 
ter for shellfisheries research. Marine biol- 
ogists at the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice Laboratory at Milford have made revo- 
lutionary discoveries regarding the produc- 
tion of shellfish, but require expanded fa- 


cilities in order to exploit their discoveries. } 


Shoreline areas 


S. 543—Passed Senate August 28, 1961. 
Pending in House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee: 

Authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
study means and costs of acquiring and 

14 ocean, lake, and river shoreline 
areas appropriate for recreational parks. 

Authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
study appropriate shoreline areas within the 
Nation’s 186 million acres of national forests. 

Each Department is to report its findings 


and recommendations to Congress within 2 


years, and appropriations of $400,000 were 
authorized for each study. This bill also au- 
thorized appropriations of $25 million to the 


Department of the Interior for matching ~ 


grants to States to purchase shoreline areas 
for State recreational 

Authorized the National Forest Service to 
review the lands the Federal Government 
now owns to see if water-based recreation 
areas could be established on some of these 
lands already owned by the Government. 

The 14 areas are: Cumberland Island, Ga:; 
Huron Mountains, Mich.; Channel Islands, 
Calif.; Fire Island, N.Y.; Cape Filattery, 
Wash.; Leadbetter Point, Wash.; Mosquito 
Lagoon, Fla.; Pigeon Point, Minn.; Popham- 
Saint John, Maine; Parramoure Island, Va.; 
Great Salt Lake, Utah; Lake Tahoe, Nev.- 
Calif.; Smith Island, N.C.; and the shores of 


Hawaii. 
Spokane Valley project 


S. 2008—Passed Senate September 19, 1961. 
Pending in House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee: 

- Modifies earlier legislation to enlarge the 
present irrigation plant at an estimated cost 
of $7,178,000 to furnish more water for ir- 
rigation purposes. 

Superior National Forest 

S. 302—Public Law 87-351, approved Octo- 
ber 4, 1961: 

This bill increases the authorization funds 
from $2,500,000 to $4,500,000 to purchase 
lands within the Superior National Forest in 
Minnesota. The previous authorization, 
passed in 1948, permitted the Federal Gov- 
ernment: to consolidate its ownership of the 
Superior National Forest lands. 

That act barred the Government from 
consolidating those lands, when privately 
owned, by any means but negotiation. This 
has proved costly and the present bill with 
its increased authorization of funds and ex- 
tension of authority to enable the Govern- 
ment to condemn these lands (under its 
right to exercise power of eminent domain) 
would enable the Government to accelerate 
its program of preserving and protecting the 
Superior National Forest area and at a lower 
cost. 


October 10 


Virgin Islands Corporation Act 
H.R. 4750—Public Law 87-382, approved 


October 4, 1961: 


Amends Virgin Islands Corporation Act 
to allow the Corporation to increase its bor- 
rowing authority by $15 million in order 
to expand the present electric powerplant. 


Wabash Basin Study Commission 


S.811—Passed Senate June 13, 1961. 
Pending in House Public Works Committee: 

This bill— 

1. Authorizes the establishment of a 
Wabash Basin Interagency Water Resources 
Commission consisting of representative Fed- 
eral agencies concerned and of the States of 
Indiana and Illinois. The Commission would 
be responsible for coordination of Federal, 
State, and local plans for developing the 
water and land resources in the Wabash 
River Basin in Indiana and Illinois. 

2. In addition to preparing a compre~ 
hensive plan for the development of the re- 
sources of the area, the Commission will— 

(a) Recommend a long-range schedule of 
priorities for work on basic data, for pro 
planning, and for construction of projects 
in the area 

(b) Foster ‘and undertake studies of water 
resources problems in the area. 

(c) Submit periodic reports to the Presi- 
dent, and the Federal agencies and Gov- 
ernors of the State concerned. 


Wapato-Satus irrigation project 


H.R. 115—Public Law 87-316, approved 
ber 26, 1961: 

This bill fixes the construction costs of the 
irrigation works that have already been con- 
structed on the Wapato-Satus unit of the 
Wapato Indian irrigation project and al- 
locates that cost on a per-acre basis to the 
lands: that can be served by those works. 


Washington State—Water deliveries 


Senate Joint Resolution 76—Public Law 
87-169, approved August 30, 1961: 


Provides for delivery of water during 1962. 


to farmers in three irrigation districts of the 
Columbia River project while there are ne- 
gotiations conducted to determine an equita- 
ble method between the districts by which 
to pay the additional cost incurred beyond 
the estimated drainage costs of the project. 
No charges to the farmers would be waived; 
payment would have to be made before 1963 
deliveries would be made. 


_ Water pollution control 


 ELR. 6441—Public Law 87-88, approved 
July 20, 1961: 

Congress, as a part of the President’s nat- 
ural resources program, enacted the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Amendments of 1961 
which would: 

Increase the existing $50 million in annual 


authorization for Federal grants to assist 


communities in constructing sewage treat- 
ment plants to $80 million for fiscal 1962, 
$90 million for fiscal 1963, and $100 million 
for each of the fiscal years 1964-67, retaining 
the requirement that 50 percent of the grants 
be used for communities with populations of 
125,000 or less. - 

Limit individual construction grants to 30 


percent of the estimated cost of building the 


sewage treatment plant, or to $600,000, 
whichever is smaller. 

Authorize construction of joint sewage 
treatment projects serving more than one 
municipality, with $2.4 million set as the 
maximum Federal grant for the multiproject. 

Bar the approval of any construction grant 

exceeding $250,000 in any State until all 
applications filed prior to 1 year following 
the effective date of the act had been either 
approved or rejected. 

Authorize the reallocation of construction 
grant funds not obligated within 18 months 
after allocation and permit the Secretary to 
use the uncommitted allocation to increase 
aid to a project within the State where pol- 
lution occurred because of Federal activities. 
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Increase annual Federal matching grants 
to States for the administration of water 
pollution control programs from $3 million 
to $5 million, extended the program for 7 
years through June 30, 1968, and directs the 
States by July 1, 1962, to list the criteria 
used in determining the priority of projects. 

Extend Federal pollution abatement au- 
thority to all interstate and navigible waters 


in or adjacent to any State or States 


whether the matter causing or contributing 
to the pollution is discharged directly into 
such waters or reaches such waters after dis- 
charge into a tributary of such waters. 

Authorize the Secretary of HEW, in cases of 
intrastate pollution, to conduct investiga- 
tions and make recommendations on abate- 
ment only at the request of the State Gov- 
ernor. 

Authorize the Secretary, in cases of intra- 
state pollution, to request the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring suit on behalf of the United 
States to secure abatement where his pre- 
vious instructions had not been carried out, 
but he must obtain the consent of the Gov- 
ernor of the State involved in cases of in- 
trastate pollution. 

Authorize $5 million annually, with a total 
limitation of $25 million, to develop new 
meéthods of sewage treatment. 

Authorize the establishment of water 
polfution demonstration and research facili- 
ties and require that at least one laboratory 
be located in each of the following areas: 
Northeast, Middle Atlantic, Southeast, Mid- 
west, Southwest, Pacific Northwest, and 
Alaska. 

Remove the $100,000 annual limitation on 
research fellowships granted by HEW, but 
require an annual report by the Secretary 
to the appropriate committee of Congress on 
the operation of the program. 

Authorize Federal agencies constructing 
reservoirs to include capacity for water qual- 
ity control and, if the resulting benefits are 
national in scope, the cost would be nonreim- 
bursable. 

Direct HEW to conduct research and tech- 
nical development studies of water quality 
needs and waste disposal practices in the 
Great Lakes. 

Require that water polluted by discharge 
from Federal facilities be included in any 
Federal report on pollution. 

Require that wages paid for work on sewage 
treatment plants constructed with Federal 
funds be in accordance with the provisions 
of the Davis-Bacon Act. 


Wilderness preservation system 


S.174—Passed Senate September 6, 1961. 
Pending in House Interior amd Insular Af- 
fairs Committee: 

To protect our remaining wilderness areas, 
the Senate passed this measure establishing a 
national wilderness preservation system, 
The major provisions are: 

Statement of policy: States as Congress 
belief that increasing population and human 
developments will occupy or modify ail areas 
of the Nation except those set aside for pres- 


ervation in their natural condition and es- 


tablishes a national wilderness preservation 


system to be composed of appropriate fed- 


erally owned areas. 

Definition of wilderness: Defines it for the 
purposes of this act as area where there is 
outstanding opportunity for solitude or a 
primitive or unconfined type of recreation 
which is of adequate size to make practicable 
preservation as wilderness and which may 
have ecological, geological, or other scientific, 
educational, scenic, and historical values, 

Areas.—(a) Sets out the areas of Federal 
lands in national forests, park system, wild- 
life refuges, and game ranges to be desig- 
nated or considered for designation, and 
establishes a procedure of review by the Ex- 
ecutive and Congress prior to final action. 

(b) Designates four categories of wilder- 

ness-type areas in national forests: wild, 
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wilderness, roadliess (canoe), and primitive. 
First three types will, by this act, immedi- 
ately become wilderness areas, but the 39 
primitive areas must be reviewed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and recommenda- 
tions made to Congress by the President. 
He may recommend the inclusion of national 
forest lands adjacent to the primitive area 
but, after inclusions and exclusions, the 
original size of the primitive area must be 
retained. These recommendations to Con- 
gress may be disapproved by either the Sen- 
ate or House during the next following com- 
plete session of Congress. If disapproved, 
the primitive area may again be reviewed 
and resubmitted to Congress within 2 years. 
Requires that all primitive areas be reviewed 
and recommendations submitted to Congress 
within 10 years and all such areas not con- 
tinued in the wilderness system under the 
procedure within the 14 years return to the 
same status as other national forest lands. 
(c) Includes national park system lands 
in the wilderness system, and directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to review the park 
system units containing some 5,000 or more 
acres and report the findings and recom- 
mendations to the President. Before Con- 
gress convenes each year, the President is to 
advise Congress of his recommendations in 
this area and Congress again may disapprove 
(either Senate or House) at any time during 
the next following complete session of 


(ad) Includes wildlife refuges and game 
ranges as the Secretary of the Interior may 
recommend to the President within 10 years 
and the President makes the recommenda- 
tions to Congress; however, neither the 
House nor Senate may disapprove under this 
section. The Secretary of the Interior may 
also recommend inclusion in the system of 
portions of new refuges or ranges added to 
its jurisdiction in the next 15 years; how- 
ever, the Secretary must make his recom- 
mendation within 2 years after the addition 
of the new unit. 

(e) Requires public notice, hearing, and 
submission of a recommendation to Con- 
gress of any modification or adjustment of 
boundaries of the wilderness system. 

(f) Before final action on any inclusion 
of forest, park, and wildlife areas in the 
wilderness system, boundary adjustment, 
etc., this section spells out the requirement 
“that Congress shall have the right. to act on 
the recommendation of the President, even 
to the extent of discharging the committee 
on disapproval resolutions. ~ 

(g) Protects areas under consideration 
for the wilderness system from public land 
law appropriations for a 5-year period. 

(h) Provides that. no area. (other than 
national forests, park system, wildlife ref- 
uges, and game range lands specifically pro- 
vided for in the act) can be added to or 
eliminated from the wilderness system ex- 
—— by specific, affirmative authorization by 

w. 


Private lands: Authorizes both Secretaries 


. (Interior and Agriculture) to acquire pri- 


vate lands subject to congressional appro- 
priations, or by privately donated funds, by 
gift or bequest. 


Special provisions: Prohibits any commer- 

cial enterprise in the wilderness system (ex- 
cept grazing and mining im some areas), 
construction of permanent roads, use of 
motor vehicles or motorized equipment, 
motorboats, landing of aircraft, or use of 
any other mechanical transport. Limits con- 
struction of tem roads or structures 
or other installations to the minimum nec- 
essary to administer the area. There are, 
however, some exemptions from these pro- 
hibitions and limitations: 
_ 1. Allows continued use of aircraft and 
motorboats where their use is a well-estab- 
lished practice, or where necessary to con- 
trol fire, insects, and disease, 
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2. Grants the President authority to au- 
thorize prospecting, mining, exploration for 
and production of oil and gas, establishment 
and maintenance of reservoirs, water conser- 
vation works, transmission lines, and other 
facilities needed in the publie interest with- 
in national-forest and public-domain areas. 

Land use commissions: Authorizes the es- 
tablishment of a Presidential Land Use Com- 
mission in any State having more than 90 
percent of its total land area owned by the 
Federal Government—applicable to Alaska 
where more than 99 percent total land area 
is federally owned. Five-member Commis- 
sion—with 3-2 political breakdown. The 
Commission is to advise and consult with the 
Secretary of the Interior and make recom-_ 
mendations on the utilization, development, 
and protection of Federal land areas in 
Alaska generally. 

REORGANIZATION 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
tion Plan No. 3—Effective July 
3, 1961: 

To relieve the members of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board from the necessity of dealing. 
with many matters of lesser importance and 
thus conserve their time for the considera-_ 
tion of major matters of policy and planning, 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 would: 

Authorize the CAB to delegate any of its 
functions to a division (panel) of the Board, 
to an individual Board member, or to em- 
ployees or groups of employees of the Board 
by a published order or rule. In the case 
of adjudications and of rulemaking proceed- 
ings which are required by law to be made 
on the basis of a record, the delegation au- 
thority is limited to one or more Board mem- 
bers or one or more hearing examiners. The 
plan provides that a full-scale review of an 
action of a delegate shall be discretionary 
with the Board as to all actions delegated; 
however, a vote of one less than the Board 
majority is required to compel a full-scale 
Board review. The plan gives to the Chair- 
man the authority to designate the individ- 
ual Board members or employees who are to 
perform the delegated functions. 

The plan is sufficiently broad to cover all 
matters—adjudicatory and  quasi-legisia- 
tive—and will, therefore, provide the neces- 
sary flexibility to expedite the Board’s work- 
load. 


Commerce—Additional Assistant Secretary 

S. 1456—Passed Senate May ”~ 1961. H.R. 
6360—House Calendar: 

Authorizes an additional Secre- 
tary of Commerce to provide the most effec- 
tive review of the expanding scientific ac- 
tivities within the Department of Commerce. 

The new assistant will provide vital as- 
sistance to the of Commerce in 
coordinating and evaluating existing pro- 
grams of the Department in: the fields of 
science and technology, in expanding such 
programs where desirable to meet our na- 
tional needs, in developing and implement- 
ing new research and development programs, 
and in representing the Department on tep 
policy level scientific committees and groups, 


Assistant Secretary to assure that our re- 

sponsibilities and programs are adequately 

carried out in the interests of our economy, 

national defense, and public welfare. 
Fcc 


S.2034—Public Law 87-192, approved 
August 31, 1961. 

As a substitute for Reorganization Plan 
No. II, this bill provides for facilitating the 
work of the FCC and improving its acdminis- 
trative process. Adjudication by the FCC 
would be expedited by: (1) repeal of pro- 
visions that precludes a review. staff in 
adjudicatory cases from making any recom- 


Increasing importance in scientific tech- 
nology requires an officer with the rank of 
| 


mendations to the Commission; (2) permit 
delegating functions of adjudication to a 
panel of Commissioners, subject to review by 
@ part or the whole Commission prior to any 
Teview that might be held in the courts; 
(3) petitions for must be made to 
the authority responsible for making the de- 


-(b) hearing officer would not be permitted to 
consult any person or party in issue in a 
case but would be free to consult with other 


Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1961—Effec- 
9, 1961: 

To provide flexibility in handling the busi- 
ness before the Federal Trade Commission 
and to permit its disposition at different lev- 
els to promote greater efficiency, Congress ap- 


_ - prove Reorganization Plan No. 4 to— — 


Authorize the delegation of any and all 
of its functions to subordinates; 

Afford review only at its discretion, unless 
two members of the Commission agree to a 
review; 

Cause the decision of a subordinate to be- 
come final by denying review; and 

Vest in the Chairman of: the Commission 


the authority to choose the individuals who. 


would exercise the delegated power. 

Under law, the Commission now 
has the authority to delegate various duties 
but the Commission itself must designate 
the personnel to perform the functions, 
‘while under plan 4, if the Commission 
agrees to delegate a function to a subordinate 
level, the Chairman is vested with tle 
authority to designate the personnel, in- 
cluding the Commissioners, to perform the 
delegated function. — 

Interstate commerce reorganization 


H.R. 8038—Public Law 87-247, approved 
September 14, 1961: 

Grants the ICC Commissioners the author- 
ity to establish boards of three or more qual- 
ified employees for reviewing recommended 
orders entered in cases in which hearings 
have been held. 

Under present law the review function 
may be exercised only by the Commission 
or a division of the Commission. This new 
authority will enable the Commission to del- 
egate work that can be performed at lower 
levels within, the agency, thereby providing 
more time for the Commissioners to handle 
the increased workload due to new laws, 
intensified competition among the carriers, 
and the general expanding economy. 

Maritime Commission 


tion Plan No. 7—Effective August 


12, 1961: 

This reorganization plan establishes a five- 
member Federal Maritime Commission. The 
members are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, and are 
subject to removal by the President for in- 
efficiency, neglect of duty, and malfeasance 


in office. The President will designate the 


a As Chairman, he will receive $500 

@ year more than the $20,000 yearly salary 
provided for the other Commissioners 

The plan abolishes the present three- 
member Maritime Board, and separates its 
functions between the Department of Com- 
merce and new statutory Commission. 

The Department of Commerce is to be 
charged with the award of subsidies and 
promtional functions of the old Board, and 
the new Commmission is to be responsible for 
the regulatory functions of the old Board. 

It is felt that in vesting all subsidy func- 
tions in the Secretary of Commerce, it will 
be possible for Congress and the President 
to hold a single official responsible and ac- 
countable for the effective conduct of all 
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flag, the need for Government assistance, 


and appropriation requirements to support. 


subsidy programs. 

The new Commission will be responsible 
for: 

(a) Regulating and controlling rates, 
services, practices, and agreements of com- 
mon carriers by water and other persons 
under the Shipping Act of 1916. 

(b) Regulating and controlling rates, 

fares, charges, classifications, tariffs, regula- 
tions, and practices cf common carriers by 
water under the Intercoastal Shipping Act of 
1933. 
(c) Making rules and regulating shipping 
in the foreign trade to adjust or meet condi- 
tions unfavorable to this shipping, and to 
approve, suspend, modify, or annul rules 
or regulations of other Federal agencies af- 
fecting shipping in the foreign traffic, under 
section 19 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920. 

Investigating discriminatory rates, 

, classifications, and practices in the 
foreign trade, and for recommending legis- 
lation to correct any discriminations under 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

(e) Requiring that certain reports be filed, 
accounts, records, rates, charges, and other 
Memorandums be kept as required by the 
Shipping Act of 1916. 

(f) Rules and regulations, making reports 
and recommendations to Congress, subpena- 
ing witnesses, dtiministering oaths, taking 
evidence, and requiring the production of 
books, papers, and documents under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

The Commission will have the authority to 
delegate, by published order or rule, any of 
its functions to a division of the Commis- 
sion, an individual Commissioner, a hearing 
examiner, or an employee or employee board, 


including such functions as hearings, on any © 


matter or work before the Commission. 
Reorganization authority 


S.153—Public Law 87-18, approved April 
7, 1961: 

To continue the practice established by 
the Hoover Commission, this measure rein- 
states the authority granted to the Presi- 
dent by the Reorganization Act of 1949, to 
submit reorganization plans to the. Congress 
for reorganizations in the executive branch 
of the Government. This authority will ex- 
pire on June 1, 1963. 

As provided in the act of 1949, the plans 
will become law unless disapproved by a ma- 
jority of either the House or Senate by 
adopting a resolution of disapproval within 
60 calendar days after the plan is submitted 
to Congress. 

SEC investigation 

House Joint Resolution 438—Public Law 
87—196, approved September 5, 1961: 

Authorizes $750,000 to permit the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to conduct a 
special investigation of the adequacy of its 
rules for the protection of the investor, gov- 
erning stock exchanges and over-the-counter 
securities trading. SEC is to report its find- 
ings to Congress by January 3, 1963. 

SEC reorganization 


S. 2135—Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee: 

As a substitute for Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, this bill authorizes the Securities and 
Exchange e Commission to delegate any of its 
functions by published order or rule to a 
division of the Commission, an individual 
Commissioner, a hearing examiner, or an em- 
ployee or employee board except rulemaking 
functions as defined in the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

Requires that the Commission itself re- 
tain the discretionary right to review any ac- 


- tion taken as a result of delegation under 


this bill. This right may be exercised upon 
the Commission’s own initiative or upon pe- 
tition of a party to or an intervenor in the 
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action, within such time and in such manner 
as the Commission prescribes. 

Permits a single member of the Commis- 
sion to bring any action taken pursuant to 
= bill before the full Commission for re- 

ew. 

Preserves a person’s right to petition the 
court of appeals for review even though he 
may have been denied review by the Com- 
mission. 


Transfers to the Chairman the functions — 


of the Commission relating to the assign- 
ment of personnel, including Commissioners, 
to perform the functions delegated by the 
Commission to Commission personnel. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
Social security amendments 
ELR. 6027—Public Law 87-64, approved 


June 30, 1961: 
The 1961 social security amendments pro- 


vide new or increased benefits to 4.4 million - 


people, totaling some $800 million in the first 
year, with the increased costs being met 
through additional payroll taxes. 

The major provisions as enacted into law 
are: 

Increases in minimum benefit: From $33 
to $40 the minimum monthly retirement 
benefit at 65 and the minimum monthly dis- 
ability benefit, with proportionate increases 
in minimum benefits payable to dependents 
and survivors. This provision provides in- 
creased benefits for 2,175,000 persons, 
amounting to $170 million, during the first 
12 months of operation. 

Benefits at age 62 for men: Provides the 
option of early retirement to men at age 62 
with benefits on an actuarially reduced basis. 
In the first year 560,000 would get benefits 
amounting to $440 million. 

Liberalizes insured status requirements: 
Provides that a worker is fully insured for 
benefit purposes if he has one quarter of 
coverage for every elapsing after 1950 and 
up to the year of disability, death, or at- 
tainment of age 65 for men and 62 for women. 
This would bring 160,000 people on to the 
rolis in the first year for a total of $65 million 
in benefits. 

Increases widow’s, widower’s, and parent’s 
benefits: Increased aged widow’s widower’s, 
and surviving parent’s benefits from 75 to 
821% percent of the workers’ retirement bene- 
fit. (Will affect 1,525,000 persons by $105 
million in first 12 months.) 

Establishes a period of disability: Extends 
for 1 year, to June 30, 1962, the period within 
which a person may file to establish a period 
of disability to determine eligibility for and 
amount of old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance benefits. 

Facilitates coverage for certain State and 
local employees: Adds New Mexico to list of 
States permitted this method of coverage, 
and employees who originally had chosen 
not to come under the program will be given 
an additional chance to elect to be in the 
group which has coverage. Time extended 
to December 31, 1962. Ministers and Chris- 
tian Science practitioners have until April 
16, 1962, to elect; however, if a minister or 
Christian Science practitioner dies after 
September 12, 1960, and before April 16, 
1962, his survivor would have the right to 
elect coverage up to April 16, 1962. 

Increases tax rates: Beginning in 1962, 
contribution rates will be raised by one- 
eighth of 1 percent each for employees and 
employers and by approximately three-six- 
teenths of 1 percent for self-employed. 

Increases public assistance: Increases for 
1 year (to June 30, 1962) the amount of pub- 
lic -assistance payments which would be 
subject to Federal matching for old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and total disabled programs (by 
approximately $2.50) , at an approximate cost 
of about $20 million. 

Increases in public assistance: As enacted 
into law, increases Federal matching for the 
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lower payment States—by increasing from 
$30 to $31 the amount the Federal Govern- 
ment will match at the 80-percent base level, 


and increases the maximum which will be 


matched from $65 to $66—effective October 
1, 1961, for a 9-month period instead of 1 
year as in the Senate bill. 

Authorized assistance to U.S. nationals: 
As modified, the program will apply only 
to U.S. citizens rather than U.S. nationals, 
and will continue for only 1 year rather than 
indefinitely. As noted in the Senate pro- 
vision, the temporary assistance is for those 
U.S. citizens who have returned, or been 
brought back to this country because of ill- 
ness, destitution, war, threat of war, or in- 
vasion. 

Medical care: The Senate provision as- 
suring freedom of choice to aged 


persons 
in selecting certain medical care has been 


held in abeyance to permit a more thorough 
exploration of its ultimate effect. 
SPACE 
Aeronautics and Space Council 


H.R. 6169—Public Law 87-26, approved 
April 25, 1961: 

This is an administration proposal to 
make certain changes in section 201 of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
which established the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council to advise the President 
on space matters. The Council is composed 
of the President, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Administrator of 
NASA, and the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; and authority is reposed 
in the President -to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a 
member from the Federal departments and 
agencies of the Government and three 
civilian members. 

The President, in his request to Congress, 
sta that he contemplated making the 
Council an active and useful instrumen- 
tality. He further stated that he desired to 
place the Council under the chairmanship of 
the Vice President. The present measure 
would amend the law so as to replace the 
President by the Vice President, as Chairman 
of the Council. It would also 1 the 
existing authority of the President to-ap- 
point a member from the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government and 
three members from civilian life, and would 
make certain conforming changes. There 
are no changes which would affect the pres- 
ent concept of the Council, which was estab- 
lished as an advisory body to the President. 

NASA authorization for 1962 

H.R: 6874—Public Law 87-98, approved 
July 21, 1961: 

This measure authorizes a total appropri- 
ation of $1,784,300,000 to the National Aero- 
nautical and Space Administration for fiscal 
1962 as follows: 


$226, 686, 000 
Research and development... 1, 305, 539, 000 
Construction of facilities....09 252,075,000 


Space authorization—amended 


S. 2481—Passed the Senate September 5, 
1961. Pending in House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee: 

This bill amends the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration Authorization Act 
of 1962 (Public Law 87-98) by increasing the 
amount allotted for “Construction of facili- 
ties” by $60 million, to a new total of $206,- 
186,000. This $60 million is to be used to 
buy land adjacent to Cape Canaveral to pro- 
vide a site for the launch complexes for the 
large Saturn and Nova vehicles. 


TAXATION 
Corporate and excise extension of 1961. 
7446—Public Law 87-72, approved 
June 30, 1961: 
This measure continues to July 1, 1962, the 
present 52-percent corporate income tax rate 


which would otherwise revert to 47 percent, 
and the present rates of excise tax on dis- 
tilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, passenger 
cars, automobile parts and accessories, gen- 


Unit of tax Present law become 
rate effective 
July 1, 1961 | Full | Fiscal 
| year 1962 
Corporations - - Normal tax net 30 pereent_._.| 25 percemt.__| $2,080 $925 
Exeises: 
taxes: 
Distilled:spirits - - Per galion.....| $30.50. ..._. 158 155 
Beer Per el $9 SY 87 
Wine: 
less than 14 per- | Per wine gallon. 17 cents... 1S cents. } 
ce 
14 to 21 percent |_....do cents... 
Containing 21 to 24 percent'|____do 
Containing more than 25 per- do .--| $10. 
cent alcohol. : 
ng wines, liqueurs, ete: #. 
Champagne or sparkling wine.|._...do 3s 
Tobacco taxes: Cigarettes_- .| Per thousand #4 244 244 
Manufacturers excise taxes: 
Passenger cars-.- 10 percent__| 7 pereent___. 402 352" 
price. 
Auto parts and aecessories_ ..._...... 8 percent_.._ Spercent._.j. 75 65 
Miscellaneous taxes: 
General telephone Amount charged___-| 10 percent___}| 500 375 
Transportation of Amount 10 percent.__| 5 percemt....| 150 110 
Total excises... 1,629] 1,399 
Grand total, corporate and excise | 3,659 | 2,326 
xes. 
Total net revenue effect - 3, 659 2, 502 


Clay and shale—Taz treatment 

H.R. 7057—Public Law 87-312, approved 
September 26, 1961: | 

Permits miners of clay and shale to in- 
clude as a depletion allowance the process of 
manufacturing brick and tile. For purposes 
of computing the percentage depletion de- 
duction is to be 50 percent of the gross in- 
come from the finished product but not in 
excess of $12.50 for each ton of this clay or 
shale used in the finished product. The 
type of products for which the sale or speci- 
fied types of clay must be used are building 


and paving brick, drainage and roofing tile, 


sewer pipe, flowerpots, or similar products. 

This provision is in the form of an elec- 

tion which taxpayers may make for all open 
years beginning before January 1, 1961. 
Identifying numbers—Taz returns 


H.R. 8876—Public Law 87-397, approved 
October 5, 1961: 

' To improve enforcement and collection of 
internal revenue taxes, this measure facil- 
itates the expanded use of automatic data 
processing equipment by IRS and by ena- 
bling the Service to match information re- 
“turns now filed with tax returns. 

Requires individuals who file tax returns 
to record their account numbers on their tax 


returns. Individuals filing information re- 


turns (such as dividends or imterest) are 
required to request the account numbers of 
those about whom the information is being 
filed and include the numbers on the in- 
formation returns. 

IRS intends to use social security numbers 
as the account numbers in order to mini- 
mize the number of persons having to be 
assigned new numbers. 

Membership organization tares 


H.R. 929—Public Law 87-109, approved 


July 26, 1961: 


This bill provides that prepaid member- 
ship dues income of membership organiza- 
tion may at the election of the taxpayer, for 
tax purposes be spread over the period dur- 
ing which there is a liability on the part 


of the organizations to provide the service, 
rather than reported involved must extend 
beyond the current year but may not extend 
for more than 36 months. 

The membership organizations to which 
the provision applies are limited to those, 
such as automobile clubs, which have no 
capital stock and make no distributions of 
net earnings to members. A special rule is 
provided which spreads over a 5-year period 
the revenue loss which would otherwise occur 
in each of the first 3 years of transition to 
the new method for reporting’ this prepaid 
income. The provision is effective for taxable 
years beginning with calendar 1961. 

State tax stamps 

H.R. 1777—Public Law 87-371, approved 
October 4, 1961: 

To prohibit transporting counterfeit State 
‘tax stamps in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, this bill broadens the definition of 
“tax stamp” in the criminal code to include 
any tax stamp, tax token, tax matter im- 
print, or any other form of evidence of an 
obligation running to a State, or evidence of 
a discharge thereof. 


Unemployment taz credits 


H.R. 2585—Public Law 87-321, approved 
September 26, 1961: 

This bill is designed to prevent the impo- 
sition of a double tax in the case of the 
Federal and State unemployment taxes which 
arise because of a technical deficiency in the 
Federal tax laws. At present, due to a varia- 
tion in the definition of employer between 
the Federal and State laws, cases can arise 
where the usual credit for State unemploy- 
ment taxes is not available where a trade 
or business changes hands within the first 
20 weeks of a calendar year. This bill cor- 
rects the faulty operation of the Federal laws 
by making the usual credit available in 
these cases. 

This measure applies prospectively only 
but will apply to all business corporations, 
both corporate and noncorporate. 
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eral telephone service, and transportation of 
persons. 
a duced, the tax loss would be as follows: 


mining processes 

clay and quartzite used in the manufacture 
of refractory products for open years begin- 
ning before January 1, 1961. This amend- 
ment also provides that the value of the 

clay and quartzite shall be equal 
to 87% percent of the average lowest price 
for which such clay is sold by the taxpayer 
the taxable year. 

TRANSPORTATION | 
Bridge commission audits 


S. 49—Passed Senate June 12, 1961. Pend- 
ing in House Public Works Committee (H.R. 
8921, passed Senate, amended September 25) : 

Establishes formal procedure for an annual 
audit of four bridge commissions and one 
bridge causeway authority created by Con- 

The auditing is to be done in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the 
Governors of the States concerned and in 
accordance with generally accepted account- 
ing procedures. The Secretary of Commerce 
will review the reports and audits. Previous- 
ly, these audits were conducted at the discre- 
tion of the various commissions and au- 
thorities. 

Requires the Secretary of Commerce to 
fill vacancies in the membership of the 
bridge commissions, accept oaths of qualifi- 
cation, and remove members for cause. 

Those involved are: 

Arkansas-Mississippi Bridge Commission, 
Arkansas and Mississippi. 

White County Bridge n, Illinois 
and Indiana. 

City of Clinton srt Commission, Illi- 


Illinois. 
Sabine Lake Bridge and Causeway Au- 
thority, Texas and Louisiana. 
Broadcast licenses 


Ss. 1971—Passed Senate June 16, 1961. 
Pending in House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee: 

This bill permits the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to renew safety and spe- 
cial radio service licenses more than 30 days 
before the expiration of the original license, 
but retains the 30-day restriction on re- 
newals of all other licenses. The limitation 
is burdensome and inefficient in the special 
safety and special radio service field, the in- 
herent nature of which provides its own limi- 
tations and restraints on licensing. . 

Canadian vessels—Alaska 


S.707—Public Law 87-77, approved June 

30, 1961: 
- This bill permits Canadian vessels to pro- 
vide passenger service between ports in 
southeastern Alaska, and passenger and 
freight service between Hyder, Alaska, and 
other points in southeastern Alaska and in 
the United States outside Alaska, either di- 
rectly or via a foreign port, until such time 
as the Secretary of Commerce determines 
that U.S.-flag service is available to provide 
the necessary transportation. 

Under statutes-.of long standing only ves- 
sels of US. registry are permitted to engage 
in coastal and intercoastal trades. 

In recent years, however, because of in- 
creased vessel operating costs, and because 
of the small and seasonally fluctuating pop- 
ulation, U.S.-flag vessels have found such 
service uneconomic to the point where there 
is now no regular U.S.-flag service provided, 
and none in prospect. 

Carriers—Alaska and Hawaii 


S.1726—Passed Senate June 27, 1961. 
Pending in House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee: 

This measure permits the establishment 
of through service and joint rates for car- 
riers serving Alaska or Hawaii and the other 
States and establishes a joint rate review 
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use Only conference vessels are accorded a 
lower rate than those who have not entered 


It will become effective 120 days after en- 
actment and applies to all carriers includ- 
ing railroads, motor carriers, water carriers, 
and airlines rendering freight transporta- 


tion service. 


This arrangement permits a number of 


carriers to render service from origin to 
destination on one bill of lading quoting 
a single transportation charge. Each car- 
rier is required to file tariffs with the regu- 
latory agency having jurisdiction over the 
carrier. These rates must be reasonable and 
free from unjust discrimination. 

The joint board will pass upon the law- 
fulness of the rates after applying the stand- 
ards for permissive joint rates and through 
routes currently provided for motor carriers 
of property under the Interstate Commerce 
Act 


Rates applicable to and from the docks in 

Hawaii are to be excluded from these joint 

ents since most of this service is 

in the nature of local drayage within a 

commercial zone which the ICC exempts 

from economic regulation. 
Construction reserve funds 


S. 2085—Passed Senate September 1, 1961. 
Pending in House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee: 

Extends for an additional year the period 
permitted shipowners for commitment of 
construction reserve funds. In order to en- 
courage new construction, reconditioning, 
and acquisition of vessels, any citizen of the 
United States who owns or is operating a 
vessel in the foreign or domestic commerce, 
or in fisheries, or who owned or operated or 
was building a vessel which the Government 
purchased or requisitioned, may establish a 
construction reserve fund to enable him to 
build, recondition, or acquire new vessels. 
In this fund he may deposit proceeds from 
sale of vessels, indemnities from losses, and 
earnings of vessels documented under the 
US. laws. 

In the case of sale, or actual or construc- 
tive total loss of a vessel, where the taxpayer 
deposits an amount equal to the net pro- 
ceeds of the sale, or the net indemnity, in a 
construction reserve fund, if the taxpayer 
so elects in his income tax return for the 
taxable year in which the gain was realized, 
or determines within 60 days after the re- 
ceipt of payment or indemnity for purchase, 
requisition, or loss of the vessel, if the pay- 
ment is received subsequent to the end of 
the taxable year involved, no gain is recog- 
nized to the taxpayer in computing his net 
income for purposes of Federal income or 
excess-profits taxes. In return, however, the 
vessel Owner must commit the amounts de- 
posited for the intended purposes within a 
prescribed time, and the tax base of a vessel 
built, purchased, or reconditioned with the 
untaxed gain is reduced by the amount of 
the untaxed gain used. 


Dual-rate contract agreements 


- §.2154—Public Law 87-75, approved June 
30, 1961: 

This act extends for 1 year, to June 30, 
1962, the present interim dual-rate law, 
which allows ocean common carriers and 
conferences serving the foreign commerce 


of the United States to continue using the | 


dual-rate exclusive patronage contracts if 
they were under such contracts on May 19, 
1958. 

The dual-rate contract arrangement is a 
practice whereby a conference establishes 


‘ rates at two levels, the lower is charged to 


merchants who agree to ship cargoes on 
vessels Of members of the conference only, 


the higher being charged to merchants who | 


do not so agree. 
Dual-rate contracts—Conferences 


H.R. 6775—Public Law 87-346, approved 
October 3, 1961: 

This measure legalizes the so-«called dual- 
rate system in maritime shipping. Under 
the dual-rate system, shippers who agree to 


into such an agreement. 


October 10 


It requires the 
Federal Maritime Commission’s approval be- 
fore a conference can institute a dual-rate 
contract. 

The Commission cannot approve if it finds 
that the contract is detrimental to the com- 
merce of the United States, or contrary to 
public interest, or unjustly discriminatory 
or unfair as between shippers, exporters, im- 
porters, or ports, or between exporters from 
the United States and their foreign com- 
petitors. In addition the Commission can- 
not approve conference contracts which 
authorize agreements between carriers or 
conferences of carriers serving different 


trades that would otherwise be naturally | 


competitive unless in the case of agreements 
between carriers, each carrier, or in the case 
of conferences, each conference retains the 
rights of independent action; however, the 
prohibition on carrier agreements is limited 
to carriers not members of the same 
conference. 

‘To be approved by the Commission all con- 
tracts must expressly: Permit prompt re- 
lease of the contract shipper if the contract 
or conference could not provide the space 
he needs on reasonable notice; provide that 
rates shall not be increased for a reasonable 
period except in case of war; cover only those 
goods of the contract shipper to which he 
has legal right at the time of shipment; 
limit liquidated damages to amount due at 
contract rate on the particular shipment, 
less cost of handling; provide for a reason- 
able spread between contract and noncon- 
tract rates but not more than 15 percent of 
the noncontract rates; and exclude from 
coverage of the contract aired loaded in bulk 
without mark or count. 


Federal Aid Highway Act, 1 961 


H.R. 6713—Public 87-61, approved 
June 29, 1961: 

The Senate adopted the conference report 
on the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1961, 
which is primarily a revised authorization 
and refinancing plan for the completion of 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways. The 13-year program, au- 
thorized in 1956, was originally estimated to 
cost the Federal Government, in matching 
funds, approximately $25 billion. This fig- 
ure, in the 1961 estimate, has been increased 


to $37 billion, which is a $11.56 billion in--. 


crease. The total cost will be $41 billion, of 
which $37 billion is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share for the Interstate System. 

Upon completion, the Interstate System 
will be comprised of 41,000 miles of roads. 
To date, 10,408 miles have been completed, 
and some form of work is underway on a 
total of 25,383 miles, or about 62 percent of 
the total system. 

This measure permits a State or political 
subdivision to use or permit the use of the 
airspace above and below the highway, not 
only for parking, but for other purposes as 
well, provided such use will not impair the 
full use and safety of the highway or other- 
wise interfere with the free flow of traffic 
on the Interstate System. 

It also continues for another 2 years (July 
1, 1963) 
bonus to States which enter into agree- 
ments to control billboards on the Interstate 
System (one-half of 1 percent). 


A new feature is to authorize the use of. 


defense access road funds to repair highways 
damaged by military equipment in con- 
structing defense installations. This pro- 
vision applies to damage caused by construc- 
tion work begun before June 1, 1961, and 
still in progress on that date, and to dam- 
age caused by construction commenced cr 
for which a contract is awarded on or after 
June 1, 1961. 

The 1960 act authorized $925 million for 
each of fiscal years 1962 and 1963 for pri- 


the authority for “incentive” 
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mary, secondary, and urban (A-B-C) roads. 
This phase was not changed in this bill. 

To help finance the highway program, we 
have— 

Continued gasoline and diesel fuel taxes 


at 4 cents a gallon through October 1, 1972, 


Increased taxes (through October 1, 1972) 
on— 

Trucks weighing over 26,000 pounds from 
$1.50 to $3 per 1,000; 

Inner tubes from 9 cents to 10 cents a 
pound; 

— tires from 8 cents to 10 cents a 


poun 
pound. 


Authorized truckowners to pay the Federal © 


user tax in four quarterly installments, and 
made numerous technical and other changes. 

Requested the- Treasury ‘Department to 
make a scientific study to obtain data on 
the percentage of gasoline purchased by re- 
tail dealers which is lost by shrinkage or 
evaporation and to make a report before 
January 1, 1962. 

Provided for a l-year deferral of the di- 


- yersion of the remaining one~-half—5 per- 


centage points—of the Federal excise tax oh 
trucks, buses, and trailers from the general 
funds of the Treasury to the highway trust 
fund. 

Federal Boating Act 


S. 883—Public Law 87-171, approved Au- — 


gust 30, 1961: 

This measure extends the application of 
the Federal Boating Act of 1958 to the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Guam. 

The purpose of the 1958 act is to promote 
boating safety on the navigable waters of 
the United States, its territories, and the 
District of Columbia. Besides safety regu- 
lations such as prohibiting reckless and 
careless operation of vessels on navigable 
waters, it provides for a coordinated and 
uniform type of numbering and registration 
of boats within the areas. 


Federal Firearms Act, amendment © 


S. 1750—Publie Law 87-342, approved Oc- 
tober 3, 1961: 


This measure amends the Federal Fire- 


arms Act, which among other provisions pro- 
hibits the shipment of firearms in interstate 


_ or foreign commerce to or by persons under 


indictment or convicted of a crime of vio- 
lence. Specific crimes are listed in the orig- 
inal statute with regard to which the act 
applies. The new measure makes the pro- 
hibition on trade in firearms applicable to 


persons indicted, convicted, or fleeing with 


respect to any crime which measures up to 
the Federal standard of a felony; that is, 
any crime punishable by imprisonment for 
a term of more than 1 year. 


Fishery loan fund 


H.R. 206—Public Law 87-219, approved 


September 13, 1961: 


Authorize the fishery loan fund to make 
any necessary repairs on vessels which it has 
acquired through loan defaults on fishing 
gear and ships. Many of these vessels are in 
very poor condition; without adequate re- 
pair, they could be sold for only a small part 
of the original investment of the loan fund. 
The expenditures made would, in the long 
run, be a net gain to the Government. 


Intrastate motor carriers. 


S. 320—Passed Senate July 17, 1961. 
House Calendar: 

This measure amends the second proviso 
of section 206(a)(1) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, to permit State commissions 
under a specific procedure to grant the right 
to motor common carriers operating within 
a single State to engage in interstate or for- 
eign operations within the boundaries of the 
State in which intrastate authority is being 
simultaneously authorized. It also author- 
izes the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
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issue certificates of registration to existing 
carriers engaged in interstate operations 
under the terms of the present second 
proviso. 

The existing second proviso enables motor 
common carriers whose operations are con- 
fined to @ single State and who have been 
granted a certificate to allow operation 
within the State from their State regulatory 
bodies, to also engage in operations in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. Such opera-. 
tions in interstate and foreign commerce 
must be carried on entirely within the State 


in which the motor carrier is to 


operate. 
Liberty ship sale 

Senate Joint Resolution 21—Passed Senate 
September 1, 1961. Pending in House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee: 

Authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to 
sell up to 10 Liberty ships for conversion into 
non-self-propelled barges. The vessels would 
be made immediately available to the Gov- 
ernment in the event of a national emer- 
gency. 

Requires that the sale of the vessels be 
made for cash only, after competitive bid- 
ding; that their operations be restricted to 
the domestic trade (excluding Alaska); that 
the vessels be ineligible for trade-in or ex- 
change; and that they remain under US. 
documentation. 


Mass transit program 


S. 1922—Public Law 87-70, approved June 
30, 1961: 

Authorized a new $75 million program to 
help overcome commuting problems in 
cities—$25 million is authorized for demon- 
stration grants (covering up to two-thirds 
of project cost) for projects to explore Ways 
of overcoming mass transit problems; $50 
million is authorized for low-interest rate 
loans to public bodies for acquiring, con- 
structing, and improving transportation fa- 
cilities and equipment. _ 


Merchant Marine Academy—Cadets 


H.R. 3296—Public Law 87-244, approved 
September 14, 1961: 

Authorizes the designation of up to four 
persons who are citizens of the Trust Ter- 
ritories of the Pacific Islands to attend the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. They would 
be subject to the same rules, benefits, and 
could be graduated from the Academy; how- 
ever, they could not be commissioned in the 
merchant marine or in the Navy, unless they 
have become citizens of the United States. 
The training that these men receive could 
be used to aid the vital interests of their 
home islands, where ocean transportation is 
so very important to the economic life. 

Merchant Marine Academy—Faculty 

S. 576—Public Law 87-93, approved July 
20, 1961: 

This measure clarifies the status of the fa- 
culty and administrative staff at the US. 


Merchant Marine Academy and establishes 


suitable personnel policies. 

It involves primarily conversion of posi- 
tions of executive, administrative, custodial, 
and service personnel to positions subject to 


the civil service laws generally applicable to: 


other civilian U.S. employees. In addition, 
it establishes an appropriate, flexible system 
of employment and compensation for the fa- 
culty which is comparable to that now pro- 
vided for the civilian faculty at the US. 
Naval Academy. 

Merchant Marine Academy—wU.S. nationals 


H.R. 29—Public Law 87-199, approved Sep- 
tember 6, 1961: 

Permits appointments to the US. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy of residents of Amer- 
ican Samoa, even though they are nationals 
and not citizens of the United States. No 
appointment to any office in the U.S. mer- 
chant marine shall be made, however, unless 
the Academy graduate is a US. citizen. The 
American Samoan nationals who graduate 
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from the Academy will be able to use their 
training by creating a small corps of profes- 
sionally trained persons for local navigation, 
port authority, etc 

Merchant marine amendment 


H.R, 6974—Public Law 87-271, approved 
September 21, 1961: 

This measure permits steamship operators 
to draw upon their capital reserve fund to 


finance research, new ship designs, and de- 


velopment programs; to borrow from the 
fund to purchase cargo containers, or as a re- 
imbursement for such purchases. 

Under the present provisions of title VI of 
the Merchant Marine Act, vessel owners hold- 
ing operating-differential subsidy contracts 
are required to establish a capital reserve 
fund, in which must be deposited an amount 
equal to the annual depreciation on their 
subsidized vessels, proceeds from the sale 
of any subsidized vessels, all indemnities and 
insurance from loss of vessels, and any addi- . 
tional profits from operations of subsidized 
vessels as the Secretary of Commerce consid- 
ers necessary to insure an adequate fund. 
In addition, the subsidized operator must set 
up a special reserve fund to take care of any 
operating losses and subsidy recaptures. 
Prior to passage of H.R. 6974, none of the 
idle reserve funds could be used to initiate 
experimental design work not directly related | 
to an actual ship to be constructed. . 


Ocean freight forwarders 


S. 1368—Public Law 87-254, approved Sep- 
tember 19, 1961: 

This bill is designed to correct various 
questionable practices. of foreign freight 
forwarders by providing for licensing in- 
dependent freight forwarders, to prevent un- 
qualified persons from engaging in business 
as foreign freight forwarders and to regulate 
the activities of qualified foreign freight 
forwarders. 

Amends the Shipping Act of 1916, to de- 
fine the term “carrying on the business of 
forwarding” to mean dispatching of ship- 
ments by any person on behalf of others, by 
oceangoing common carrier in commerce 
from the United States or its possessions to — 
foreign countries, or between the United — 
States and its possessions or betweer!” such 
possessions, and handling the formalities 
incident to these shipments. It defines the 
term “independent ocean freight forwarder” 
to mean a person carrying on the business 
of forwarding for a consideration, who is not _ 
a shipper or consignee or a seller or pur- 
chaser of shipments to foreign countries, 
nor has any beneficial interest therein, nor 


directly or indirectl ols or is controlled 
by such shipper or Le ae or by any per- 


son having a beneficial interest. 


Requires a person to hold a license issued 
by the Federal Maritime Board to carry on 
the business of forwarding, but permits a 
person whose primary business is the sale 
of merchandise to dispatch shipments of 
without a license. 

' Directs the Board to prescribe reasonab‘e 
rules and Tregulatons to be obesrved by in- 
dependent ocean freight forwarders, and re-. 
quires the forwarder to furnish a bond or . 
other security acceptable to the Board, to 
insure financial responsibility and proper 

Provides that licenses shall remain effec- — 
tive until suspended or terminated as pro-- 
vided in this.act. Licenses may, upon ap- 
plication of the holder, in the discretion of 
the Board, be amended or revoked, in whole 
or in part, or may, upon complaint, or on 
the Board’s initiative, after notice and hear- 
ing, be suspended or revoked for willful 
failure to comply with any provisions of this 
act or with any lawful order of the Board. 

Obsolete vessel trade-ins 

S. 1728—Public Law 87-401, approved Oc- 
tober 5, 1961: 

Liberalized the law regarding obsolete 
trade-ins by authorizing the Federal Mari- 
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time Commission to take trade-ins either 
when the owner signs the contract for con- 
struction or purchase of a new vessel or (at 


the owner’s option) within 5 days of the de- 


livery date of the new vessel. 
Off-season cruises 


H.R.6100—Public Law 87-45, approved 
May 27, 1961: 

The purpose of this bill is to promote and 
encourage the fullest possible employment 
of American-flag passenger vessels on a year- 
round basis either on their regular routes or 
on special cruises during the slack seasons. 

Under existing law, the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 subsidized American-flag vessels, 
both passenger and cargo, are assigned to 
particular essential trade routes which they 
must serve on a regular basis year round. 
Since the advent of oversea aviation, pas- 
senger traffic by ship drastically slacks off 
during certain seasons of the year. During 
such seasons, even though full utilization of 
Passenger vessels is not nceded to provide 
essential service on the routes, existing law 
prohibits vessels from going on special 
cruises off the regular routes. .As a result, 


American-flag passenger vessels frequently 


suffer heavy losses during the slack season 
while their normal foreign ‘competitors en- 
gage in off-season cruises. 

Thus, this legislation not only strengthens 
the operating condition of the American pas- 
senger fleets but allows American-flag vessels 
to receive a share of the growing cruise busi- 
ness to off-season vacation areas now served 
almost exclusively from the United States 
by foreign-flag ships. 

Pollution of sea by oil 

S.2187—Public Law 87-167, approved Au- 
gust 30, 1961: 

Implements the International Convention 
for the Prevention of the Pollution of the 
Sea by Oil, which prohibits discharge of oil 
from tankers and imposes fines and penalties 
for violation. The bill implements the con- 
vention by prohibiting American ships from 

wastes in any of the zones named 
in the bill, and requires a record “aye 
where any waste may be discharged. 
provides for keeping oil record books — 
foreigneships when they are in U.S. waters, 
for violations. 

Portland Harbor, Maine 


S. 2394—Passed Senate September 15, i961. 
Pending in House Public Works Committee: 

Authorizes $8,340,000 to improve the har- 
bor at Portland, Maine, to deepen the en- 
tremce channel to facilitate the movement 
of foreign crude oil through the United 
States to Montreal, Canada. 


Praha destruction of property in interstate 


commerce 

H.R. 2429—Public Law 87-221, approved 
September 13, 1961: 

Strengthened existing Federal law by mak- 
ing it unlawful to (1) destroy, injure, set 
fire to, or otherwise damage goods moving 
in interstate or foreign commerce, or (2) 
break into or enter any railroad car, vessel, 
aircraft, truck, or other vehicle for such pur- 
pose. Violators would be penalized by fines 
up to $5,000 and imprisonment up to 10 
years. Existing laws have no provision for 
punishment if there is willful damage or de- 
_ struction of property per se in the possession 
of a carrier unless the carrier’s own property 
is damaged also, or if such acts are not in- 
tentionally performed. 

Railway Express revenue 

H.R. 1986—Public Law 87-108, approved 
July 26, 1961:. 

This measure repeals the following two 

1.A that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall obtain from the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission information showing 
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revenue received by railroad companies 
from express companies for transporting 
matter. 

2. A provision authorizing the Postmaster 
General to reduce rail rates paid by the Post 
Office Department to the railroads for 
ing non-first-class mail to the level of the 
express rail rates, if the express rates are 
lower. 

These provisions were designed to prevent 
rate discrimination by the railroads against 
the Government in transporting non-first- 
class mail. Since cost-ascertainment pro- 
cedures were crude at that time, these pro- 
visions gave the Government the best known 
test of reasonableness-rate comparison. The 
Postmaster General, from time to time, has 
requested the ICC to furnish information as 
provided by law on rail rates for carrying 
express matter. The Commission, in de- 
clining such a request, states in effect that 
the law does not place upon it the duty to 
make an investigation for the purpose of 
formulating rail rates for the carriage of 
express matter. 

The ICC contended that the Railway Ex- 
press Agency had never operated on a profit- 


‘and-loss basis, since it simply turned over 


to the railroads whatever amounts it had 
left after deducting its operating expenses 
at the end of each month. The Railway Ex- 
press Agency (REA) always broke even on 
its own books, although the business as a 
whole has been losing money for years. Be- 
cause of the contractual arrangements be- 
tween the railroads and REA, the ICC has 
held that rates, as such, were not paid, and 
that for this reason, the provisions of the 
1916 law could not be complied with. Re- 
vitaligation of the express agency is now 
moving forward; however, these provisions 
of the old law stand in the way of the 
agency’s return to solvency. Under the 
terms of a new contract between REA and 
the railroads, scheduled to become effective 
July 1, 1961, the express company would 
change its method of operation to one based 
upon profit and loss, and it could be con- 
strued that rates were being paid. The rail- 
roads and the express company fear that 
the provisions which H.R. 1986 repeal might 
then be invoked and this could result in 
huge losses to the railroads in rates paid by 
the Post Office Department for the trans- 
portation of non-first-class mail. 


Ships and seamen fees 


S. 1358—Passed Senate March 28, 1961. 

Pending in House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee: 
This measure repeals section 12 of the act 
of June 26, 1884, prohibiting a charge or 
collection of fees by consular officers for 
official services to American vessels and sea- 
men, and repeals a provision of the act of 
June 4, 1920, authorizing the free issuance 
of passports to seamen. : 

It is estimated that this measure will save 
the Government about $400,000 a year. 

Subsidies for reconverted vessels 

H.R. 2457—Public.-Law 87-222, approved 
September 13,1961: 

This measure makes it clear that the pro- 
visions of Public Law 86~—607, relating to the 
payment of temporary construction-differ- 
ential subsidies, was intended to apply to 
reconstruction, reconditioning, and conver- 
sion, as well as to new construction, of the 
shipyard contract entered into after June 
30, 1959. 

The 1960 amendment, in emphasizing the 
temporary nature of the authority for pay- 
ment of a higher differential percentage, pro- 
vided that it would be effective “only with 
respect to the construction of a vessel the 
keel of which was laid after June 30, 1959.” 
That wording has been interpreted by the 
Maritime Board as excluding vessel recon- 
struction, reconditioning, and conversion 
previously covered. | | 
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Subsidy—90 percent interim payment 


H.R. 6309—Public Law 87-243, approved 
September 14, 1961: 

Effective July 1, 1962, this measure in- 
creases from 75 to 90 the percentage of esti- 
mated accrued subsidy that can be paid to 
subsidized operators before these operators 
have audited their voyage accounts and be- 
fore the audits have been verified by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. It also reduces from 15 
to 5 the percentage that can be paid after 
the audit and verification and before the 
final annual accounting. 

Vessel expenses covered by this operating- 
differential subsidy include vessel insurance, 
maintenance, repairs not compensated by 
insurance, wages and subsistence of officers 
and crew, and any other items of expense in 
which the Maritime Board finds that the 
operator is at a‘substantial disadvantage. 
These are what can be termed “current ex- — 
penses” and must be met immediately by 
the ship operator, thus the long delays in- 
curred as a result of audits, et cetera, are 
bankrupting lots of the ship operators and 
working a greater handicap on the shippers. 
Thus, this measure is designed to provide 
these operators with a degree of temporary 
relief. 
U.S.-flag commercial vessels 

H.R. 6732—Public Law 87-266, approved 
September 21, 1961: 

This measure is designed to provide pro- 
tection to vessels of U.S. registry engaged in 
the bulk trades, against foreign-flag vessels 
and vessels built or rebuilt abroad which 
seek documentation or redocumentation 
under the American flag in order to share in 
the carriage of the 50-percent-Government- 
financed cargoes reserved to privately owned 
U.S8.-flag commercial vessels. 

To accomplish this purpose the term “pri- 
vately owned U.S.-flag commercial vessels’ 
shall not be deemed to include any vessel 
which, subsequent to the date of enactment 
of this amendment, shall have been either 
(a) built outside the United States or (b) 
rebuilt outside the United States or (c) docu- 
mented under any foreign registry, until the 
vessel has been documented under the laws 
of the United States for a 3-year period. 

Vessel documentation 


S.881—Public Law 87-157, approved Au- 
gust 17, 1961: 

This measure permits documentation of 
vessels which are sold or transferred to a 
citizen of the United States while on the high 
seas or in a foreign port. The present 
statutes provide for retention of the priv- 
ileges of a vessel of the United States by any 
vessel sold or transferred until its first ar- 
rival in the United States. The new owners 
are sometimes at a disadvantage in dealing 
with officials in foreign ports since the own- 
ers are unable to establish their interest in 


_ the vessel by official U.S. documents. 


- Thus this bill makes it possible for the 
vessel to be redocumented while still abroad, 
which will enable the parties in interest to 


have clear evidence ef title. 


Vessel reserve funds 


H.R. 6974—Public Law 87-271, approved 
September 21, 1961: 

This measure increases industry coopera- 
tion with recently undertaken Federal Mari- 
time Administration research and develop- 
ment projects, without undue strain on the 
ship lines’ general funds. It authorizes op- 
erators of subsidized vessels to draw upon 
their capital reserve fund to finance re- 
search, and new design and development 
programs. It further permits these opera- 
tors to borrow from the general funds for 
expenditures for research and devolpment 
purposes, and provides safeguards for the 
operators’ reserve funds to assure that they 
will be maintained at a level adequate to 
serve their primary purposes of vessel re- 
placement and emergency use. 
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H.R. 2308—Public Law 87-303, approved 


September 26, 1961: 


Strengthens the Ship Mortgage Act by ex- 


tending preferred status to mortgages cov- 
ering towboats, barges, scows, lighters, car 


‘floats, canalboats, or tank vessels of 25 or 


more gross tons. At present, the statute 
confers preferred status only on mortgages 
covering vessels of 200 or more gross tons. 

This amendment, however, does not ap- 


ply to mortgages in existence on the date of 


enactment, nor to any mortgage placed on 
a vessel in the 25- to 199-gross-ton bracket 
after the date of enactment under a mort- 
gage on the vessel in existence on the date 
of enactment as long as the existing mort- 


gage remains undischarged. 


Virgin Islands fish boats 


H.R. 3159—Public Law 87-220, approved 
September 13, 1961: . 

Authorizes small boats fitying foreign flags 
to land catches of fish in the Virgin Islands. 
All fish must be sold for immediate con- 
sumption; “none may be sold to any agent or 
employee of a cannery or freezer. Under 
existing law such foreign vessels are pro- 
hibited from landing fish in US. ports. 
There is a need to allow small boats from 
British islands to land fish cargoes, averag- 
ing from 900 to 4,000 pounds of fresh fish 
per month, in order to satisfy the demand 
for fresh fish in the Virgin Islands. 

TREATIES 
Belgium-United States Treaty 
Executive J—Ratified September 11, 1961: 
The Senate unanimously ratified Executive 


J, a treaty of friendship, establishment, and 
navigation between the United States and 


the United Kingdom of Belgium, together 


with a related protocol. 

The purpose of the treaty is to provide pro- 
tection for property and interests of Ameri- 
can citizens and companies in Belgium and 


to assure fair and nondiscriminatory treat- 


ment with respect to engaging in commer- 
cial, industrial, and financial activities in 
those countries, in return for like assurances 
in the United States. 

This treaty covers entry and sojourn, per- 
sonal freedoms, property rights, business ac- 


‘tivities, taxation, exchange regulations, and 


matters affecting the status and activities 
of citizens and enterprises of one country 
within the territories of the other. It also 


provides that the property of nationals and 


companies of either part is not to be taken 
except for a public purpose, nor is it to be 
taken without the prompt payment of just 
compensation. It requires that if any dis- 
pute regarding any provision of this conven- 
tion arises as between the parties, and if the 
dispute is not satisfactorily settled by other 
means, the dispute is to be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice. The effect 
of this requirement is to waive the Connally 
amendment requirement with respect to the 


limited category of disputes which might | 


arise as to the interpretation or application 
of this treaty. At the point of referral, the 
International Court, before it can take juris- 


diction, must find that its jurisdiction ex- 


tended to the subject matter of the dispute. 
This new treaty replaces the treaty of com- 


merce and navigation of 1875. The new one 
does not contain provisions relating to the — 


exchange of goods because of Belgium’s re- 
luctance to enter into long-term commit- 
ments and because commercial relations with 
Belgium have been subject to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; nor does it 
contain provisions relating to social security 
and the acquisition and tenure of real prop- 
erty because the provisions requested by the 
Belgian negotiators would have been in con- 
flict with U.S. Federal and domestic law. 


The protocol to the treaty clarifies and con- 


strues certain of its provisions. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Brazil—Extradition treaty 
Executive H—Ratified May 16, 1961: | 
The Senate unanimously ratified Executive 
H, a treaty of extradition between the United 
States and Brazil signed at Rio de Janeiro on 
January 13, 1961. 

At ratified, this is a general treaty of ex- 
tradition of the type now in force between 
the United States and some 65 foreign 


countries. It provides for extraditing fugi- 


tives who have been charged with or con- 
victed of murder, voluntary manslaughter, 
rape, abortion, malicious wounding, abduc- 
tion, detention, kidnaping, bigamy, arson, 


- piracy, burglary, robbery, forgery, embezzle- 


ment, larceny, obtaining money or valuables 
by false pretenses, fraud, willful nonsupport, 
perjury, soliciting or receiving bribes, nar- 
cotic offenders, smuggling, procuration, and 
numerous other crimes. 

The treaty provides, however, that neither 
country has to extradite if the death penalty 
might be imposed. This article results from 
the fact that capital punishment is pro- 
hibited under Brazilian law. Neither coun- 


try is required to extradite its own nationals : 


but in its discretion may. 

The United States has extradition treaties 
with all the countries of South America ex- 
cept Brazil and, as a result, Brazil has be- 
come a haven for fugitives from the. United 
States. 

Enters into force 1 month after the date 
of exchange of ratification. 


Columbia River Basin treaty 


Executive C—Ratified March 16: 

The Senate, with one dissenting vote, ap- 
proved ratification of a treaty between the 
United States and Canada, signed at Wash- 
ington January 17, 1961. The treaty is de- 
signed to insure that water resources of the 
Columbia River Basin will be developed so 
that Canada and the United States will de- 
rive the maximum advantage in hydroelec- 
bm power, in flood control and other bene- 

ts. | 

Canada agreed to build three dams in Can- 
ada within a 9-year period with a storage 
capacity of 15.5 million acre-feet of water 
and, in exchange, Canada is entitled to one- 
half of the downstream power benefits. 


‘Downstream power benefits is the difference 


in the hydroelectric power capable of being 
generated in the United States with and 
without the use of Canadian storage. 

The United States agreed to pay Canada 
$64.4 million over a 9-year period for pri- 
mary flood control benefits obtained as a re- 
sult of the Canadian storage dams. Addi- 
tional payments, limited to $7.5 million over 
a 60-year period, will be made by the United 
States for secondary flood control, if and 
when such protection is actually required. 

Under the treaty, the United States has 
an option for a 5-year period to initiate 
construction of Libby Dam in Montana, and 
Canada is to make available the land in 
Canada which will be flooded by the storage 
of water. - 

Each country is prohibited from diverting 
water from its natural channels in a way 
that alters the flow of any water of the Co- 
lumbia Basin as it crosses the boundary for 
other than consumptive uses without the 
consent of the other country. ' 

Each country will designate an entity or 
entities to be responsible for formulating 
and carrying out operating arrangements 
necessary to implement the treaty. 

The treaty is to remain in effect for 60 
years. 3 
Geneva Radio Regulations 

Executive I—Ratified September 25, 1961: 

The Senate unanimously ratified Execu- 
tive I, the Geneva Radio Regulations, con- 

a number of provisions relating to 
the international regulation of radio com- 
munication, signed for the United States at 
Genevg on December 21, 1959. | 
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The purpose of the 1959 radio regulations 
is to replace those which were adopted at 
Atlantie City in 1947 and approved by the 
Senate in 1948. Approval of these new reg- 
ulations will materially assist the United 
States in carrying out its seientific efforts in 
radio astronomy and space research. The 
regulations are highly technical and relate 
largely to the following four main work 
areas: frequency allocations, frequency man- 
agement procedures, techni 
and operating regulations. 

German bonds treaty 


Executive D—Ratified May 4, 1961: 

The Senate ratified Executive D, 87th Con- 
gress, Ist session, the second agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany regarding certain mat- 
ters arising from the validation of German 
dollar bonds, signed at Bonn on August 16, 
1960. 

This second agreement provides for valida- 
tion of East German dollar bonds to enable 
owners of these bonds to establish that they 
were acquired from legitimate sources and 
were not acquired directly or indirectly as 
a consequence of Soviet sources of bonds in 
Berlin at the close of World War II. The 
agreement provides that once the validity of 
these bonds is established, certain proce- 
dures may be followed by the holders to 
negotiate the bonds or receive payment from _ 
assets originally pledged as security for their 
issuance. 

Background: In 1952, the Federal Republic 
of Germany enacted a validation law under 
which German foreign currency bonds had 
to be submitted for validation. Validation 
was granted only if the bonds were not 
among the $350 million in face amount of > 
amortization bonds, in the form of bearer 
instruments, which were seized from the 
vaults of the Reichsbank and ofher banks 
when the Soviets overran Berlin in 1945. 

Under the first agreement of April 1, 1953, 
ratified as a treaty and entered into force 
on September 16, 1953, German dollar bonds 
are not enforcible in the United States un- 
less validated. 

The German law restricted validation 
procedures to bonds of issuers located in the 
German Federal Republic and the Western 
sectors of Berlin; however, since 1953, it has . 
been learned that certain outstanding East 
German dollar issues are guaranteed by 
solvent companies located in the German 
Federal Republic and the Western sectors 
of Berlin and that certain East German is- 
suers of these bonds have assets in excess of 
$4 million located in West Germany. Under 
the London agreement on German external 
debts, signed on February 27, 1953, action 
may be taken to satisfy the bondholders’ 
claims out of these assets and guarantees. A 
procedure for validating the East German 
dollar bonds is a prerequisite to making 
these assets and guarantees available to the 
U.S. bondholders. | 

Without this second agreement, U.S. hold- 
ers of these bonds would be unable to re- 
ceive payment on the issues guaranteed by 
solvent companies located in the German 
Federal Republic and the Western sectors of 
Berlin or from the assets of East German 
issuers located in West Germany. 

The agreement has the approval of the 
interested bondholders’ protective commit- 
tees, the banks which are trustees and pay- 
ing agents for the issue in question, and ~ 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

International telecommunications 
convention 

Executive J—Ratified September 25, 1961: 

The Senate unanimously ratified Execu- 
tive J, which continues in effect the princi-’ 
pal provisions of the International Telecom- 
munications Convention, signed at Buenos 
Aires in 1962 and approved by the Senate in 
1965. 3 


| 
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The purposes of the ITU convention are 
to maintain and extend international coop- 
eration of the improvement and rational use 
of telecommunications of all kinds; to pro- 
mote the development of technical facilities 
and their most efficient operation with a 
view toward improving the efficiency of tele- 
communications services, increasing their 
usefulness, and making them generally avail- 
able to the public; and to harmonize the 
actions of nations in attaining those com- 
mon ends. 

Load Line Convention 

Executive I—Ratified May 16, 1961: 

The Senate unanimously ratified Executive 
I, a modification of article 3(e) of the Inter- 
national Load Line Convention of 1930. 
The modification was proposed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and northern Ireland on May 31, 1949. 

As ratified, the modification makes a tech- 


‘nical change in the provisions of article 3 of 


the convention by clarifying the definition 
of the term “new ship.” Thus, this proposal 
makes future modifications in ship design, 
to under the convention, applicable 
only to ships whose keels were laid on or 
after the date on which these modifications 
become effective. A “new ship,” as defined 
in the original treaty was one whose keel was 
laid on or after July 1, 1932. 
The International Load Line Convention, 


.which entered into force for the United 


States on January 5, 1933, and is now in effect 
for 64 countries, p bes the depths to 
which ships engaged international com- 
merce may be loaded. It requires that ships 


on belonging to participating nations engaged 


in international voyages be surveyed and 
marked with loadlines to indicate the point 
beyond which a vessel may not be safely 
submerged. 

OECD 

Executive E—Ratified March 16, 1961: 

The Senate ratified the Convention on the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, together with two protocols, 
‘signed at Paris, December 14, 1960. 

The convention creates the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), an organization consisting of the 
18 European members that comprised the 
OEEC (Organization for European Economic 
a plus the United States and 


The “fee CRC was established in 1948 to help 
recover from the war. The OECD, 
an outgrowth of the 1948 OEEC, is to promote 
economic stability and the orderly growth 
of the economies of the member countries. 
In addition, it is to devise more effective 
methods of assisting the less-developed coun- 
tries and for arranging to distribute the 
aid burden more equitably. 


The first protocol gives the members of 
the European Economic Community the op- 


tion of acting individually within the OECD, 
or jointly through one of their commissions, 
such as the High Authority of the Coal and 
Steel Community, or the European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

The second protocol covers the privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities of OECD offi- 
cials and representatives. 

a Oil pollution treaty 


Executive C—-Ratified May 16, 1961: 

The Senate unanimously ratified Execu- 
tive C, the International Convention for the 
Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 
signed at London, May 12, 1954. 

As ratified, the convention prevents pollu- 
tion of the high seas (only) by oil and oily 
wastes discharged by tankers and other ships 
only (not structures), and thus controls 
their harmful effect on coasts and coastal 
waters, birds, wildlife, fish, and marine re- 
sources. The Oil Pollution Act of 1924 con- 
tinues to apply to US. territorial waters. 

The convention applies to seagoing ships 
registered in any territories of a contracting 
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and peacetime service who have a service- 


government except: (1) Ships used as naval 
auxiliaries; (2) ships under 500 gross tons; 


(8) ships engaged in whaling industry; and 


(4) ships navigating the Great Lakes of 
North America and their connecting and 
tributary waters. 

The convention is now in force for Bel- 
gium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Ireland, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom. 

Penalties for violations “by ships under 
U.S. registry will be imposed by U.S. courts 
if found guilty upon presentation of evi- 
dence by US. prosecuting attorneys. 


Vietnam-United States Treaty 


Executive J—Ratified September 11, 1961: 
The Senate unanimously ratified the treaty 


of amity and economic relations between the 


United States and the Republic of Vietnam, 
a treaty designed to provide protection for 


_ property and interests of American citizens 


and companies in Vietnam and to assure fair 
and nondiscriminatory treatment with re- 
spect to engaging in commercial, industrial, 
and financial activities in those countries, in 
return for like assurances in the United 
States. 

The treaty covers entry and sojourn, per- 
sonal freedoms, property rights, business ac- 
tivities, taxation, exchange regulations, and 
matters affecting the status and activities of 
citizens and enterprises of one country with- 
in the territories of the other. The treaty 
also provides that the property of nationals 
and companies of either part is not to be 
taken except for a public purpose, nor is it 
to be taken without the prompt payment of 
just compensation. It requires that if any 
dispute regarding any provision of this con- 
vention arises as between the parties and if 
the dispute is not satisfactorily settled by 
other means, the dispute is to be submitted 
to the International Court of Justice. The 
effect of this requirement is to waive the 
Connally amendment requirement with re- 
spect to the limited category of disputes 
which might arise as to the interpretation or 


' application of this treaty. At the point of 


referral, the International Court, before it 
could take jurisdiction, would be required 
to find that its jurisdiction extended to the 
subject matter of the dispute. 

This is the first of its type to be entered 
into between Vietnam and the United States; 
however, the provisions are substantially 
similar to those found in other modern com- 
mercial treaties negotiated by the United 
States. It does not provide for a specific 
treaty right of entry and establishment of 
business enterprises because of Vietnam’s 


\ reluctance to accept such a provision based 


on her concern about the possible effects of 
potential economic penetration from abroad. 
VETERANS 
Appeals 
H.R. 866—Public Law 87-97, approved 
Requires that decisions of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals be in writing and that 
they contain findings of fact and conclusions 
of law stated separately. The practice of the 
Board now is to give only a narrative of some 
of the evidence presented and only general- 


20, 1961: 


ized facts of law which in certain cases makes. 


it difficult to tell why certain claims are al- 
lowed and others denied. Such a legal 
framework of presentation will benefit the 
claimants by requiring more care and anal- 
ysis by the Board members. 


Disability compensation increase—NSLI 


H.R. 879—Passed Senate amended July 17, 
1961: 

This act provides increases in the rates 
of service-connected disability compensation 
to refiect the changes which have occurred in 
the cost of living since the last compensa- 
tion increase in 1957. It increases the 
monthly rates payable to veterans of all wars 


October 10 


connected disability rated between 10 and 


100 percent or who are entitled to receive 


compensation at one of the higher statutory 
award rates which, at present, run to a maxi- 


mum of $450 or as much as $600 monthly 
if the veteran is entitled to the $450 rate, 


ne regular aid and attendance, and is not 


being cared for in a Veterans’ Administra-— 


tion hospital. 

A monthly increase of 50 cents provided 
for the 10 percent disabled, $1 for the 20 
percent, and $2 for the 30 percent disabled. 
Thus increases range from 2.6 to 8.9 percent 
in the disability compensation rates payable 
to veterans disabled 10 to 100 percent; how- 
ever, for those veterans receiving or entitled 
to receive one of the statutory award rates 
the increases range from 7.5 to 16.7 percent. 

Restores for 2 years after January 1, 1962, 
the eligibility of veterans who served be- 
tween October 8, 1940, and April 24, 1951, to 
apply for national service life insurance. 


Discharge 


H.R. 6269—Public Law 87-102, approved 
July 21, 1961: 

Makes the end of military duty effective 
from midnight of the day of discharge. The 
uniform ruling will help the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration end confusion in regard to 
benefit provisions in certain cases where 
soldiers have been injured en route home 
from point of discharge. It would only be 


-in effect for such cases as occurred prior to 


December 31, 1956. 
Deceased veteran—Remains 


H.R. 7148—Public Law 87-99, approved 
July 21, 1961: 

Provides for transporting the remains of a 
veteran who dies in a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility in any State, territory, or in 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, or 
the Canal Zone, to the place of burial in 
any State. or the Canal Zone. As the law 
now stands such transportation is not al- 
lowed to Puerto Rico or any territory or 
possession of the United States, although 
the veteran may have been sent away from 
his home in one of these territories as the 
result of his military orders. 


Home loans 


H.R. 5723—Public Law , 87-84, approved 
July 6, 1961: 

Extended the direct and guaranteed home 
loan programs for World War II veterans 


to July 26, 1967, and for Korean conflict 


veterans to February 1, 1975; authorized an 
additional $1.2 billion for direct loan pro- 
gram through fiscal 1967. : 

_NSLI—Disability compensation increase 

H.R. 856—Passed Senate amended Septem- 
ber 1, 1961. Senate asked for conference 
September 1, 1961: 

The purpose of this measure is ‘three- 
fold: 

1. Effective July 1, 1962, this bill provides 
a new plan of insurance ‘for national serv- 


-ice life insurance (NSLI) policyholders. The 


plan is modified life insurance which pro- 
vides a level premium throughout the life 
of the insured but the face value of the 
policy will be automatically reduced by 50 
percent at the end of the day preceding the 
insured’s 65th birthday. The face value of 
any extended term insurance in force under 


this modified life policy will also be reduced 


by 50 percent at that time. The ineured, 
upon written application, payment of the 
required premium and without medical ex- 
amination, may be issued additional insur- 


- ance on the ordinary life plan to replace the 


amount of insurance which is reduced on his 
65th birthday; however, in order to be eligi- 
ble for this replacement insurance the modi- 


fied life plan must be in force by payment 


or waiver of premiums at time of reduction. 
Permits NSLI policyholders to convert their 
term insurance to exchange their perma- 
nent plan insurance for the modified life 
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plan, and authorizes service-disabled per- 
sons who have been issued insurance under 
88 U.S.C. 722(a) to convert or exchange. their 
insurance for the modified life plan. 

2. Restores for 2 years. after January. 1, 
1962, the eligibility of veterans who served 
between October 8, 1940, and April 24, 1951, 
to apply for national service life insurance. 

3. Provides increases in the rates of serv- 
ice-connected disability compensation to 
reflect the cost-of-living imereases. It in- 
creases the monthly rates payable to vet- 
erans of all wars and peacetime service who 
have service-connected disability rates be- 
tween 10 and 100 percent or who are en- 
titled to receive compensation at one of the 
higher statutory award rates, which pres- 
ently run to a maximum of $450 or as much 
as $600 monthly if the veteran is entitled 
lar aid and at- 
tendance and is not being cared for in a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital. Increases 
from 3 to 7 years the presumption of service 
connection for multiple sclerosis. 


NSLI—Dividends 


H.R. 4539—-Public Law 87-223, September 
13, 1961: . 

Authorizes payment of a special insurance 
dividend ranging from $100 to $150 to vet- 
erans who have national service life insur- 
ance of the RS or W varieties. The RS in- 
surance is entirely term insurance with the 
premium rate increasing at the end of each 
5-year period. The W insurance is both 
term and permanent, the permanent plans 
being the usual ones available and the term 
insurance of this variety with rates also 
increasing at the end of each 5-year period. 

The W insurance, created by Public Law 
85-896, provided that holders of RS policies 
who wanted to could exchange for a new 
type insurance not renewable after age 50, 
but at greatly reduced cost. It also per- 


mitted conversion to permanent. insurance 


for the 675,000 policyholders in these two 
categories. Approximately two-thirds con- 


verted from RS to W. The mortality table 


on which the RS insurance was calculated 
was considered to be reasonable at the time 
the insurance program was started for those 
veterans who served on or after June 27, 1950. 
The RS insurance has produced a surplus in 
the revolving fund of approximately $65 
million and, while there is no legal require- 
ment that a dividend be paid, equity de- 
mands it. 

Thus, this bill provides for an immediate 
dividend to all holders of W insurance and to 
all holders of RS imsurance who exchange or 


Relleall or voice votes-on legiclative recommendations sub 


convert their es within 2 years after 
enactment of the bill for W insurance. For 
those holders of RS insurance who do not 
elect to do this, the dividend will be payable 
at the time of their death if it occurs after 
November 1, 1960, and before expiration of 
the 2-year period. ‘ 


Outpatient care—And war orphans 


H.R. 3587—Public Law 87-377, approved © 


October 4, 1961: } 

Provides for outpatient medical and dental 
treatment for veterans of the Indian wars 
on the same basis as similar treatment is 
furnished to veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. | 

Provides additional time within which cer- 
tain children may complete a program of 
education under the War Orphans Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1956. ‘The class of 
eligibles afforded additional time is limited 
exclusively to persons whose opportunities 
for an education under the act have been 
impaired by virtue of their residence in the 
Republic of the Philippines. Additional 
time would be available to a person who had 
not reached his 23d birthday on June 29, 
1956, and resided in the Philippines during 
all or part of the period June 29, 1956, 
through June 18, 1958. 


Veterans’ widows’ compensation 


H.R. 6969—Public Law 87-268, approved 
September 21, 1961: | 

The purpose of this bill is to make adjust- 
ments in the dependency and indemnity 
compensation rates for widows of veterans 
whose deaths are service connected. 

Under present law widows eligible for serv- 
ice-connected death pensions are paid $112 
monthly, plus 12 percent of the pay of the 
veteran according to rank and years of serv- 
ice. The lowest payment is $122 monthly 
and the highest $337. 

A widow eligible for non-service-connected 
death pension, with less than $1,000 of an- 
nual income (and as many as five children) 
could receive payments of $135 monthly, 

The change enables the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator to pay a widow or child an amount 
equal to the greater amount which the ben- 
eficiary would have been entitled to under 
the pension program. 

War veterans—Eligibility extended 

H.R. 2953—Public Law 87-101, approved 
July 21, 1961: 

Authorizes veterans to qualify for the 90- 
day service requirement for receiving a pen- 
sion. by adding together two or more separate 
periods of duty which might have occurred 
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in World War I or II or in the Korean con- 
flict.- Such an addition would also benefit 
the widows and children of deceased vet- 
erans. As the law stands veterans may only 
add up periods of service occurring in one 
war. 
ROLLCALL OR VOICE VOTES ON LEGISLATIVE 

RECOMMENDATIONS SUBMITTED BY PRESIDENT 

KENNEDY SINCE JANUARY 20, 1961, 87TH . 

CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 


During the Ist session of the 87th 
and, to be exact, since the 20th of January, 
President Kennedy has submitted 203 recom- 
mendations or legislative guidelines. to Con- 
gress. These proposals: have been examined, 
considered, changed wherever necessary; and 
some actions postponed until next session in 
order to give more study to the 

Below is a recap of legislative action taken 
on these recommended guidelines: Follow- 
ing the recapitulation is a list of all the 
recommendations with a detailed analysis of 
all activity on each. 


guidelines submitted_ -. 2a. 
Action completed. 124 
Partial action “ 1 
Passed Senate. 13 
Passed House__. o 2 
Reported to Calendars 7 
No action 12: 
In conference 2 
Postponed to next session joi 10 
Rejected 


Number of Presidential recommendations 
submitted and number upon which Con- 
gress completed action from 1953 through 


1961 | 


B 3-24—Kennedy budget 
*—In accord. with 
gram. 


message: 
President's pro- 


mitted by the President, 87th Cong., 1st sess.—Jan. 20-to Sept. 27, 1961 


: AGRICULTURE 
[Symbols: SpM—Special message; B 3-24—Kennedy budget; *—In aceord; E/C—Executive communication; S—State of Unien} 
Progress 
Recommendations Hearings Reported Final passage vote Post- 
In con- Final action 
nert | ference 
Senate | House | Senate | House Senate House session 
#1. Enact special feed grain p fo 11961; provide that co- | : 
operators will be eligible for price supports on corn and - 
other feed grains; and authorize a special agricultural con- 
servation program under which acreage previously planted | ~ a 
to feed grains will be diverted from production ie 1961 : | 
(E/C)... aaa x x x x 52 to 26 (3-10).| 208 to 202 PL. 87-51; approved 
(3-9). 

2. Extend the Sugar Act. x x x x Voice (3-29)_..| 284 to 129 PL. 87-15; approved 
3. Authorize $2 billion increase in title I authority of PL 480 — : 

to continue sale of surplus agricultural products for local ; 

currencies (SpM 3-16) x x x x Voice (4-24)_...| Voice (4-26). PL. 87-28; approved 
4. Amend the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act : : | 

of 1936 to establish national farmer advisory committees 

for every commodity or group of related commodities for 

which a new supply adjustment program is planned; place 

or considering and recommending indi- 

vidual commodity programs; and authorize payment of 

‘expenses for the members of these committees (SpM 3-16).| X | x x x Voice (7-26)...| Voice (7-27) PL 2 
8-8-61 


| 
| | 
Recap 
= 
Administra- 
tion sub- 
mitted_____| 83 |128 |147 1962 | 203 
Action com- 
pleted_._....| 58 | 60 | 77 | 67 | 8@ 1 12@ 
Symbols: 
S—State of Union. | 
SPM—Special message. 
S—State of Union. 
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- Rolicall or voice votes on legislative recommendations submitted by the President, 87th —— 1st sess.—Jan. 20 to Sept. 27, 1961—Con. 
AGRICULTURE 

{Symbols: SpM—Special message; B 3-24—Kennedy budget; *—In accord; F/C—Executive communication; S—State of Union] 
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Hearings 


Senate 


House | Senate 


House 


In con- 
ference 


Final action 


program may 
be devised; and permit, subject to the approval of pro- 
ducers tabli t of quotas and 


and the es 
allotments for individual (SpM 3-16) 


6. Amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to permit 

a. adjustment through marketing quotas authorized 

terms or in terms of production for 
vidua 


the by producers and Congress (SpM 3-16). 
7. M the Agricultural Act of 1949 (price supports) to per- 
mit "the he method of supporting producer income most 
priate to the competitive and international position 

of the commodity (SpM 3-26). 

8. Provide that either House or Senate can veto within 60 days 
of the program’s submission to Congress (SpM 3-16) 

9. Extend Agricultural Trade Development Act (PL 480); 
authorize title I sales at a higher level: and liberalize con- 
tributions of food and fiber to voluntary agencies for use 
abroad (SpM 3-16). 


10. Expand the school lunch m, with the increase going 
to the areas of high met re) of unemployment; and change 
formula number of children 

who actually receive (SpM 3-16) 


11, sgn and improve the special school milk program (SpM 
) 


12. Permit farmers’ cooperatives to purchase, ac acquire, and build 
emg plants and related facilities and to merge with 
ratives so long as such activities do not create 
a pede y or substantially lessen competition (SpM 3-16) - 

13. Accelerate, through a larger Federal grant, 
Federal-State cooperative assistance to farm and 
small-forest owners for the application of scientific forestry 
techniques (SpM 3-16) 


14, yarns eo funds to make productive 50 million 
not restock naturally and to increase the 


omer on 100 million acres (SpM 3-16)_.____ 


15, Consolidate and improve the deny authorities of Farmers 
Home Administration (SpM 3-16) 


16. Increase protection against losses caused by fire, forest 
insects and tree diseases (SpM 3-16). 


17. Provide funds to accelerate the permanent soil conservation 
and small watershed programs (SpM 3-16)__......______-- 


18. Authorize contracts under Great Plains conservation pro- 
had to be entered into for period ending 12-31-71 (SpM 


19. Extend Wool Act (SpM 3-16) 


Voice (7-26)... 


Voice (7-26)_-_. 


Voice (6-20)... 


Voice (6-21)__- 


Voice (6-7) 


Voice (6-7)... 
Voice (7-26) 
Voice (6-7)-..- 
Voice (6-7) 


Voice (7-26)... 
Voice (7-26) 


Voice (7-27)... 


Voice (7-27)-.- 


319 to 65 (6-6) - 


Voice (6-26) 


Voice (4-18) _.. 


Voice (4-18) 
Voice (7-27) . 
Voice (4-18) - 
Voice (4-18) __- 


‘Voice (7-27)... 
Voice (7-27)__- 


PL 87-128: approved 
8-8-61 (modified). 


PL 87-128; approved 
8-8-61. 


PL 87-112; approved 
7-26-61. 


PL 87-128; approved 
8-8-61, 


PL 87-122; approved 
8-3-61. 


PL 87-122; approved 
8-3-61. 

PL 87-128; approved 
8-8-61. 

PL 87-122; approved 
8-3-61. 
PL 87-112; approved 

7-26-61. 


PL 87-128; approved 
8-8-61. 


PL 87-128; approved 
8-8-61. (Extended 


4 years.) 


ANTICRIME 


x x 


x 


(H.R. 
468). 


PL 87-197. 
PL 87-216. 
PL 87-218. 
PL 87-228. 
PL 87-368. 


AVIATION 


Amend the Federal Airport Act to— 
(a) Extend the act through 6-30-65; 
(b) Authorize Federal matching grants to State and local 
a million a year for each of next 4 


fiscal y 
(ce) —_ redinblerter use in that or any other State, at 
dministrator’s discretion, any Beak of funds ap- 
portioned to particular States which are not used 
or obligated in fiscal year for which authorized; 

(d) Provide that no project be ie which does not 
include installation of landing aids for safe and 
efficient operation; 

(e) Prohibit use of Federal funds for any part of an air- 
port building except space for an activity directly 
related to safety; 

(f) Permit Federal participation in approved projects 

* a8 follows: Up to 75 percent of certain costs relating 
to landing aids, and up to 50 percent of other allow- 
= Tig such as clear cones, runways, and a | 


(g) Treat Alesis and Hawaii on same basis as all ‘ie 
oR ae . ,(Letter to Vice President 4-24.) 


21. 


++. 


| 


Voice (9-1)... 


Voice (8-1) 


PL 87-255, app. Sept. 
20, 1961. 


4 ‘4, 
Progress 
& Recommendations Fo Reported Final passage vote Post- 
a Senate House session 
5. Amend Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 to 
Roa permit marketing orders to be used for a wider range of | 
| 
q x x x | 
a | 
» 
x x x 
| 
| 
| 
| 
2 | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a | 
: 
| 
id x x x x 
“ 


1961 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 
SpM—Speeial message; B:3+24—Kennedy budget; *—In accord; B/O—Executive communication; Si Stateof-Union} 


Progress 
Recommendations Hearings Reported Final passage vote * 
In con- Final action 
ference 
22. Extend Civil Rights Commission* x x X 70 to 19 (8-30). approved . 
CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 
24. Enact Executive Employees’ Standards Act which would— 
(a) ae gaps in existing laws and eliminate differences % 
(b) Ove errule existing judicial interpretation that only » 
when money is involved is a former government * 
employee prohibited. from. working’ for acprivate: 
interest in a matter for which he once had gov- ; 
(c) Establish special standards for part-time skilled 
Federal employees to permit them to continue ? ¥ 
their private business if there is no direet co 
between the publie and private work; 5 
(d) Permit agency heads to adopt implementing regu- to t: 
lations and impose disciplinary measures; % | 
(e) District of. ‘Columbia: gov ernment and its 
em 
(f) agency, within 120 days to issue codes 
governing ex parte contacts within the agency 
specifying particular standards to be applied in e 
each type 
(g) Hor ide penalties and appropriate sanctions for b 
pore of such codes (SpM 4-27). ts 
‘ 
DEFENSE 
25. Expand and accelerate Polaris program—authorize con- 
struction of 10 more submarines for 1962 plus 10 for 1961 
a ae x x Voice (5-15)._.| Voice (5-24). approved 
1. 
26. Increase Minuteman and Skybolt missile programs—$96 
million and $46 million, respectively (SpM x x x 81 to 0 (8+4)_..| 412 to 0 (6-28) PL ~— approved 
8-17-6 
27. Increase airborne alert budget by $44.6 million (SpM 3-28) x xX x 81 to 0 (8-4)___| 412 to 0 (6-28)_|__._. approved 
8- 
28. Reenact sec. 512(b) granting discretionary authority to | 
provide cost of airborne alert as deficiency expense (SpM 
3-28)... x xX 81 to 0 (8-4). ..| 412 to 0 (6-28) approved 
17-61. 
29. Accelerate Midas warning program by adding $60 million 
in new obligational authority (SpM 3-28) __.....--.-------- x x x xX 81 to 0 (8-4)___| 412.to 0 (6-28). PL. 87-144; approved 
8-17-1. 
30. wy ore capacity to meet limited and guerrilla warfare 
(SpM 3-28) x x x x 81 to 0 412 to 0 (6-28). approved 
31. Expand research on nonnuclear weapons—additional $122 | s 
million in new obligational authority (SpM = xX x x 81 to (84) ___| 412 to 0 (6-28) - approved 
32. Expand airlift capacity—additional $172 million in new : : 
obligational authority 3-28) ..-.. x x x x Voice (5-15)...| Voice (5-24)_-- ‘PL. 87-58; approved 
33. Increase t for 
milliomin:new t (Sp x x x Voice (5-15)_..| Voice (5-24)__- approved 
34. Increase manpower by 13,000 men(SpM 3-28) x x x 81 to 0 (8-4)._.| 412 to 0 (6-28) approved 
] L. 
35. Decrease B-70 bomber program by $138 million (SpM 3-28).| X 
36. Military construction authorization: (*)- x x x Voice (5-9). 411 to 0 (3-23) PL 87-57; approved 
6-27-61. 
37. Military procurement. authorization (SpM 3-28) x x X | X | Voice (-15).__] Voice (6-24).-- PL 81-58; approved 
38. AEC authorization, and include construction of new: $114 - | ; 7 
million linear eleetron accelerator (Bi 3-24) x x p x Voice (7-18)...| Voice (7-13)... a “PL 87-315; approved 
39. Appropriate an additional $100 million for the Army to 7 
new helico , armored personnel new 
etc. (Sp 5-25)... x x 81 to 0 (8+4)_._| 412 to 0 (6-28)- approved 
40. Appropriate additional $60 million for increase in Marine | : | . 
orps strength to 190,000 men (SpM_ 5-25) x x a. 81 to® (84)___| 412 to 0 (6-28)- PL 
41. Triple the $104 million request for OCDM ( xX xX x 81 to 0 (84)___| 412 to 0 (6-28). -PL 87-141 and 144, 
42. Authorize the President to order units and members in 
Read y Reserves to active duty for not more than 12 
months (E/C 7=26)_........-.- x x x 75 to 0 (7-28)_ _| 403 to 2 (7-31)- approved 
1-61. 
43: Authorize for aircraft, missiles, 
and naval vessels for the: Armed Forces (E/C 7-26)...-_- oe x x x 81 to 0 (7-28).-.| 406 to 0 (8-2)-- P “3 ig approved 
44. Appropriate an additional $3,456,600,000 for defense, making 
total of $47.5 billion (E/C 7-26) - : x x x 85 to 0 (8-4)___| 412 to 0 (6-28). — eS approved 
#%. Authorize immediately the ration. jAereement with 
Republic of France (97-61) H. x x x _ | Voice (9-20)...| Voice (9-19)... * a ; approved 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
[Symbols: SpM—Special message; B 3-24—Kennedy budget; *—In accord; E/C—Executive iiss S—State of Union] 
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October 10 


Hearings 


Post- 
next 


In con- 
ference 


Final action 


Cultural. Act to. enlarge building site: 


Amend National 
*S. 516, H.R. 
47. Ena ratification of 23d amendment— 


bling legislation for 
District of Columbia right to vote in Presidential elections. 


48. Provide for an elected mayor, city coun 
yor, city 


nonvoting 
Delegate to for District of Colum ia (draft 7-14): 


66 to 6 (9-19)-- 


Voice (8-14)... 


8, 2342, H.R. 8178- ° 


PL 87-389; roved 
10-4-61. 


ECONOMIC 


49. Extend duration of Federal unemployment compensation 
(SpM 2-2)... it 


50. Extend duration of railroad unemployment compensation*--_ 


51. Authorize F 


52. Im 


| Voice (3-16)... 


84 to 4 (3-16)... 


Voice (4-20)... 


392 to 30 (3-1) 
Voice (3-6) 


Voice (3-10) 


ve the permanent 
@ E/C 6-14): 8. 2084, Hk ad 
53. Enact an redevelopment program (BpM 2 2-2) 


54. Improve the old age, survivors, and disability insurance 


(a Raise minimum monthly benefit for retired worker 
(b) Im b ying actuari- 
ve re 
te quaster ont of every 


4; 
(d) Increase widow’s benefit from 75 t to 85 per- 
cent of husband’s monthly benefit: 
_ (e) Broaden disability insurance protection to include 
workers totally disabled for 6 months; 
rt 9) Finance improved benefits by adding }4 of 1 per- 


cent each to employer’s an yee’s contri- 
butions beginning 1-1-63 2-2 


6-30) (B 3-24). 


56. Expand lending capacity of SBA (SpM 5-25) 


63 to 27 (3-15). 


90 to 0 (6-26). 


Voice (6-29)... 


250 to 166 


(3-29). 


400 to 14 (4-20) 


PL 87-6; approved 
3-24-61. 
PL approved 


PL 87-31; approved 
5-8-61. 


PL 87-27; a ved 
§-1-61. 


PL 87-64; a ved 
6-30-61. 


PL 87-69; approved 
PL 87-108; PL 87-305. 


EDUCATION 


3-year program of general assistance for public elementary 

and secondary classroom construction and teachers’ 
first year rising to $866 over 


$666 million for 
year period (SpM 2-20): 8S. 1021 
58. Extend ero to ap he schoo] districts in areas of Federal 
im a he the existing rates (letter to Johnson- 


Reyburn 2-27): 


59, amnual 5-year extension of current 
college ho loan to meet Government’s share 
of residential 


program 
using for students and faculty, with addi- 
tiona] lending authority for 1961 (SpM 2-20) 


AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


60. Authorize annual $300 million 5-year long-term, low-interest- 
program for construction, renov , and mod- 

ernization of classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and related 

her institutions, public and private 


: 8. 1241, H.R. 8900. 


scholarships to supplement presen 
talented and needy (SoM 290): 


8. 124 R. 8900. 
ve the National Defense Kd Act 
(E/C 4-26): 2308. 


63. Provide funds for Indian schools (B 3-24) 


64. Educational TV:* 8. 205, H.R. 132 


49 to 34 (5-25)- 


Voice (9-12) _.- 


64 to 25 (6-12). 


342 to 18 (9-18) 


Voice (9-12)... 
Voice (6-7).... 


342 to 18 (9-18) 


Voice (4-18)... 


Voice (3-21). 


PL 87-344; ved 
(10-461, 


PL 87-70; approved 
6-30-61. 


87-344; approved 
PL 87-122; approved 
8-3-61. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


65, Increase supergrades 


x 


Voice 9-20-61. 


: 305 to 53 (9-18) 


PL 87-367; approved 
10-4-61. 


~ 
Progress 
4 | Recommendations fF Reported Final passage vote 
% Senate | House | Senate | House Senate House session 
i 
« 
x | x | x | x | — 
4 chil- 
‘ ------| x x 
- 
3 
(6-26). 
X x x X | Voice.........| Voice. 
| 
x x x - - - - - - - --- -|-------- 
! 
mf 
| 
y 


1961 
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Rollcall or voice votes on legislative recommendations submitted by the President, 87th sia .» 1st sess.— Jan. 20 to Sept. 27, 1961—Con. 
GOLD RESERVE 
[Symbols: SpM—Special message; B 3-24—Kennedy budget; *—In accord; E/C—Executive S8—State of Union] 


Recommendations 


Reported 


Senate 


House 


pon 
to next 
session 


Final action 


66. Amend Federal Reserve Act to establish separate maxima 
for interest rates paid by member — on time and 


savings deposits held in govern- 
— or monetary authorities ooapM 23 2-6): 8. 1413, H.R. 


67. Unity tax treatment on earning assets of foreign central 
(SpM 2-6): H. 5189 


68. Reduce from $500 to $100 duty-free allowance (SpM 2-6): 
H.R. 6611 


69. Establish International Travel Service in Department of 
Commerce (SpM 2-6) 


Voice (4-18)... 
Voice (7-14)-_.- 


Voice (2-20)... 


Voice (3-21) 


Voice (5-17) 


305 to 104 
(5-17). 


PL 87-29; approved 
5 4 


PL 87-132; approved © 
8-10-61, 

PL 87-63; approved 
6-29-61. 


HEALTH 


. Enact health insurance prearem under social security 
program—for 65 years and over—eligible for social security 


or railroad (SpM 2-9): 8. 809, H. 4222 
. Aid to medical education (SpM 2-9): 8 1072 1072 /HLR 4999__.....-] 
. Expand and improve community health facilities (SpM 2-9)--.} 


. Enable Public Health eg to create a Bureau of Com- 


Voice (9-1-61)- 


Voice (7-25) 


munity Health (SpM 
. Establish with National Institutes of Health a National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Developmen 
including a Center for Research in Child Health (Sp 
2-9) (draft 7-19): S. 2269 


Increase appropriations for maternal and child welfare 
eo and vocational rehabilitation program (SpM 


. Authorize grants, contracts, and jointly financed coopera- 
ay 7. oe ents for research relating to maternal and 
c 


Voice (8-3)...- 


Voice (5-17) 


Ng and crippled children’s services 
(draft 7-19) (EVO). 
. Appropriate $1 million ia oral polio vaccine (E/C 3-13) _....-- 
— additional Assistant Secretaries for HEW (draft 


515,000 additional for new research facilities 


air pollution) (SpM 6-14)... 


(water and 


_ Voice (7-27) 


Voice (3-27)... 


Voice (3-7) 


Voice (8-2)... 


Voice (5-17) 


PL 87-395; approved 


PL 87-14; approved 
3-31-61. 


PL 87-290; approved 


HIGHWAYS AND TRANSPORTATION 


‘ties financing of forest and public land highways to 
Highway Trust Fund (SpM 2-28) 
Increase authorization for regular A-B-C systems of pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban roads ad million every 2 
in 1964 until the $1 billion level is reached 
and maintained (present $925 million) (SpM 2-28)_.._...- 
Amend Federal Highway ~~ hep require aid in findin 
sonable housing at reasonable costs for ns disp 
by future Federal aid projects 
p 


Extend outdoor yoo erg — and increase incentive 


honus from % of the State’s inter- 
state highway ent (Sp 


84. Retain revenues from aviation fuels tax in the general fund 
diverting to highway trust fund (SpM’s 

85. Continue present gas tax of 4 cents a gallon scheduled to be 
reduced to 3 cents 7-1-61 (SpM 2-28) 


Increase diesel fuel tax from 4 cents to 7 cents (SpM 2-28)... 
Increase tax on 
1,000 pounds to $5 (SpM 2-28): (increased to 


: —— tax on highway tires from 8 cents to 10 cents (SpM 


ars tax on inner tubes from 9 cents to 10 cents sates 


Increase tax on tread rubber cents (SpM 
2-28): (increased to 5 cents) 


. Prevent diversion of $800 million from excise taxes to take 
ease =. from general fund to highway trust fund 
pM 


. Provide increased Federal assistance to State and local 
governments in rag new or improved mass trans- 
portation facilities (E/C 6-20) 


$ 8 8 S&S 


64 to 25 (6-12) 


Voice 


Voice (6-15) 


Voice (5-4) 


Voice (6-15)... 


Voice (6-15)... 
Voice (6-15) 
Voice (6-15) 


Voice (6-15) 


Voice (5-4) 
Voice (5-4) 


Voice (5-4) 


Voice (6-15) 


64 to 25 (6-12)_ 


PL 87-70; approved 
6-30-61. 


PL 87-61; approved 
6-29-61. 


| P 2 
Hearings Final passage vote Post- 
ference 
Senate | House Senate House 
70 
— 
73 
74 
x x | PL 87-200; approved 
9-22-61. 
76 
7 
80. 
81. 
x x x X 
82. 
x x «Voice PL 87-61; approved 
6-29-61. 
Voice PL 87-61; approved 
6-29-61 | 
: 3 x _..-------|------- | PL 87-61; approved 
: 
P |------.-| PL 87-61; approved 
6-29-61. 
6-29-61. 
x x x x | 
6-29-61. 
92 
x x x x 235 to 178 PL 87-70; approved 
(6422), 6-30-61. | 
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or voice voles on lepiolatioe recommendations submitted by the President, 87th Cong., 1st sess.—Jan. 20 to 27, 1961— Con. | 
HOUSING. | 
[Symbols: SpM—Spcecial message; B 3-24— Kennedy budget; *—In accord; E/C—Executive communication; S—State of Union] 


Progress 
Reeommendations earings: Repo ted Final passage vote Post- 
poned Final action 
to next 
Senate Senate} Mouse Senate House session 


93. Expand FHA insurance of no-downpayment, 40-year mort- | 
ow available only to families displaced by gov- 


ernmental action—to include, on a temporary and experi- 


ae mental basis, any family, with amendments to make these at - 
mortgages more attractive to private investors (SpM 3-9)_| X = x 47 to 42 (6+8)._ a PL approved 
94; Enact new m of jong-term; low interest rate joans for | : — 
rental and cooperative housing, financed from the special : | : 
assistance fund of FN and processed and supervised 
x x x X | G4 to 25 (6+12)_| 285 to 178° PL 87-70; approved 


LOW INCOME GROUPS 


95. Authorize’ construction of 100,000 additional lowsrent units 
by_ removing present limitation on use of remaining: au- 


thorization in Housing Act of 1949 for public housing i | 
| (622) 6-30-61, 


4 96. Broaden low-income housing provisions to provide maxi- 
; mum flexibility for local communities to fulfill their par- i ik i 
ticular requirements; increase freedom for local 
authorities in establishing priorities for admission_of ten- 
ants and in determining design, and a program of demon- 


’ stration grants to afford communities greater opportu- 
nity to experiment in the ficld of housing for low income 
x x x x 64 to 25 (6-12)_| 235 ta.173 PL 87-70; approved 
(6-22). 6-30-61, 
HOUSING FOR ELDERLY : 
%. Increase present direct loan authorization for housing for 
elderly from $£0 million to $100 million; 50,000 units of low 
rent public housing earmarked specifically for low income 
elderly persons and families; increase cost limitation by 
per room, and authorize an additional subsidy of up 
to $10 per month for each housing unit (SpM 3-9). x x (4 to 25 (6-12). approved 
REVITALIZE URBAN AND METROPOLITAN AREAS 
98. Give local communities wider discretion in determining : 
renewal areas (SpM 3-9) x x x x 64 to 25 (6-12)- PL: approved 
99. Provide new authorizations totaling $2.5 billion over 4-year 7 : 
period for urban renewal (SpM 3-9). = x x x x 64 to 25 (6-12). we — PL a approved 
100. Liberalize Federal allowances for relocation payments to | 
businessmen whenever the localities are pre- 
pared toshare in larger compensations (SpM 3-9) x x x X | 64 to 25 (6-12). approved 
101. Authorize FTIA to insure a wide variety of loans for home 
improvement purposes in urban renewal areas (SpM 
(6-22), 6-30-61, 
- 102. Enact legislation permitting resale of existing housing in ; 
urban renewal areas at realistie prices for rehabilitation 
x X | 64 to 25 (@12)- ar ag PL approved 
103, Increase authorization from $20 million to $100 million and : ; 
increase Federal share of planning grants to 24{SpM 3-9).| X x x 64 to 25 (6-12)_| 235 to 178 PIs 83-70; approved 
(6-22). 6-30-61. 
| LAND RESERVES 
104, Authorize $100 million to initiate a program of 20 t ; 
grants to help public bodies finance reservation of land— 
by acquisition orother means—as permanent urban open P 


space in form of parks and other facilities, and for a 
renewal loans to help local agencies finanee acquisition | | ! : 
for future public or private 
(SpM 3-9 x x x 235 to. 178 PL 87-70; approve 
(622). 6-30-61 (modi fad). 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND URBAN TRANSTORTATION 


105, Authorize an additional $50 million for public facility loans | | : | 
(SpM 3-9)... x x G4 to 25 (6-12).| 235t0178 | approved 


(6-22). 


RURAL HOUSING 


106. Extend for an additional 5 years, from 6-30-61, loan author- 
ity of Secretary of Agriculture for farm home ta > 8 
and. permit these: loans to be seeured. eit 


ments; : 


PL 87-70; approved 
(6-22). 6-80-61. 


VETERANS’ HOUSING 


107, Extend and provide additional funds for veterans’ direct 


loan program (SpM! 3-9) x x x Voice-(6-26)...| Voice (4-13).._|......-.-.]---.---- PL 87-4 approved 


108, Extend veterans’ guaranteed home con program (SpM 


x x | Volce (6-20)...| Volee PL 87-84; approved 
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[Symbols: SpM—Special message; B 3-24—Kennedy budget; *—In accord; E/C—Executive communication; S—State of Union] 


In con- 


Recommendations : Hearin Reported Final passage vote | Post- 
poned Final action 
to next | ference 

session |. 


Senate | House Senate House Senate House 


DEMONSTRATION, TRAINING, AND RESEARCH 


109, Appropriate funds for market analysis and statistics needed 


vate industry and for research into housing and : 
problems (SpM 3-9). 64 to 25 (6-12)_.| 235 to 178 PL 87-70; approved 


(6-22). 6-30-61. 


110, Enact special FHA insurance authorization to help finance | 
tests and demonstration of new approaches to hom x design 


and construction in an effort to reduce costs home 7 < 
building (SpM 3-9) x x X | 64 to 25 (6-12)__| 235 to PL 87-70; approved 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN AFFAIRS 


111. Establish new Cabinet-rank Department of Housing and | 
Urban Affairs in executive (SpM 3-9): S. 1633, H.R.8429_.| X pf x x 


INTERNATIONAL 


112, Revise Battle Act (S, E/C 2-22): S. 1215_._.__. x x x 43 to 36 (5-11). 

113. Appropriate the $500 million authorized (1960) for eco- 
nomic aid in Latin America, and $100 million for Chilean : 
reconstruction and rehabilitation program (SpM 3-14)...| X x x x Voice (5-9)._._| 330 to 82 (4-25) - PL 87-41; approved 


114. Establish permanent Peace Corps (pilot program set up by 
Executive order) (SpM 3-1).-.....-.-.------- x x x X | Voice (8-25)_..| 287 to 97 (9-15) Pi 87-293; approved 


115, Authorize a new, 5-year foreign aid program providing for 
(SpM 3-22, 5-25)— 

(a) Giving s 1 attention to nations most willing 
and able to mobilize their resources, make neces- 
sary reforms, and engage in long range planning; 

(b) Consolidate all U.S. foreign aid programs under 
new Federal agency; 

(c) Place fieldwork under direction of a single mission 
in country reporting to American 


mbassad 

(d) Provide new r agency with 5-year authorization to. 
make long-term, low-interest or interest-free de- 

> velopment loans, repayable in dollars; ©. 

(e) Direct Secretary of State to coordinate military | ' 
assistance program, Export-Import Bank, Inter- 
American Fund for Social Progress and interna- 
tional organization activities with economic aid; 

(f) Provide that annual appropriations be available 

until spent; 

(g) a $1.5 billion to finance the part of eco- 

aid that is unsuitable for development 


loa 
(h) Appropriate $700 .million for long-term develop- 
t loans, repayable in dollars; 
(i) Provide $1. - ye for long-term ‘loans for each of 3 nee ¥ 


eceedin 
(j) Make poe os ‘long-term loans the unappro- 
priated dollar funds now coming in in repayment r 
of principal and interest on previous loans to c 
foreign governments; : 
_ (k) Appropriate $1.885 billion for military assistance; 
(1) Include military assistance in Defense budget___--_-.- x x D4 x 66 to 24 (8-18) .| 287 to 140(8-18)}_........_|_...... PL 87-195; approved 


6. Authorize use of $2.5 million in Egyptian currency earned 
under PL 480 as the U.S. contribution to UNESCO for 
removal of lesser Egyptian temples to be inundated by 
construction of Aswan High Dam; and authorize use of 
$1.5 million in Egyptian currency earned under PL 480 
for grants to U.S. archeological groups for research prior . 
to inundation of Nile Valley area (letter to VP 4-6): 

117, Increase USIA funds to $121 million (SpM 8-28) x x x X | Voice (8-31)...| 256 to 71 (6-1) PL 87-264; approved 

9-21-61. 


118. Enable United States to peeves in resettlement of cer- 
tain refugees (E/C 7-24): H.R. 8291 Voice (8-15)...| Voice (9-6-61) 
119. Establish a U.S. Pion idee Agency for World Peace | 
and Security (SpM 5-25) x 73 to 14 (9-8). . 290 to 54 (9-19) approved 


1 


JUDICIARY 


120, Create 59 additional Federal judgeships (E/C 2-13):8.912.| x | x | x | x | Votce@-s)....| 396t076@-19) PL 87-36; approved 
| 5-19-61. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


121. Enact program to combat juvenile delinquency*,... x x x x Voice (4-12)...}| Voice (8-30) : PL 87-274, approved 
9-22-61. 


Progress 
s 


ie. 


As00s. 
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LABOR 


[Symbols: SpM—Special message; B 3-24—Kennedy budget; *—In accord; E/C—Executive communication; S—State of Union] 


146. Fix term of agency chairmen at 
providé that he be responsible to the President t (SpM 


at pleasure of President, and ; 


4-13). 

147. Authorize FPC to exempt from regulation up to 100 
percent of the small of netural gas 
(ander 2 billion cubic feet per year) in- 
state commerce te 


whose sales in inter- | 
account for only 10 pereent 


Progress 
Recommendations - Hearings Reported Final passage vote Post- : 
| poned | In con- Final action 
, to next | ference 
| Senate | House | Senate | House Senate House on 
122. Extend coverage and increase minimum wage (SpM 2-2)...| X x x x 65 to 28 (4-20) 340 to 783-24) _| 
123. Provide an additional Assistant Secretary of Labor (E/C 
5-4): 8. 5, H.R. 6882 x x x x Voice (7-27)...| Voice PL. 87-137; approved 
forcement (B/C 5-19): 8S. 1944, H.R. 8723 x x x x 
125. Enact new m aaepower development and training program 
(SpM 5-25): 8. 1991, H.R. 8399. x x 60 to 31 (8-23) 
126. Youth Rast ag yment Opportunities Act (sent to VP 6-7): | 
x x x x 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
127.. Enact wilderness protection measure M 2-23 17 x 78 to 8 (9-6) _. | 
128, Establish seashore recreation area at od 2-23).; X x x Voice (6-27) __- approved | 
130. Establish Reyes Point as seashore recreation area (SpM 
2-23): H.R. "OTT6, 8. 476 x x x Voice (9-7) “ 
131. studies: of seashore recreation areas 
uthorize or 
(letter x x x x Voice (6-12)_..| Voice PL 87-396; approved 
134. Accelerate forest on Federal public lands 10-5-61. 
(SpM 2-23)... x x x a Voice (6-7)_...| Voice (4-18) __- PL 87-122; approved 
135. Establish planning commissions for all major river basins 
where uate coordinated are not in existence 7 ; 
(SpM 2-23): 8. 2246, H.R. 8177 (draft 7-14). x (H.J. Res. 225—Partial accomplishment) — as approved 
136. Authorize reservation of known future reservoir sites b | 
operating agency whenever necessary (SpM 2-23): H.R. 
137. Extend and increase water pollution control (SpM 2-23)....| X x x X | Voice (6-21).-.| 307 to.110 (5-3) ; PL 87-88; approved 
138. Extend air pollution control (SpM 2-23): 8. 455_- x Voice (9-20)... 
139. Extend and double current 
gram (8pM 2-23)-.. x x x x Voice (8-31)...} Voice (8-21)- ee approved 
140. Provide uniform standards between Federal 
on local flood+protection projects 
141, orize HE W to:conduct research as to of waters 
Great Lakes and means of solving water pollution | 
problems (SpM 2-23) x x x Voice (6-21) ...| 307 to 110 (5-3) 2h ag approved 
POSTAL MATTERS 
142. Adjust postal rates to raise million additional in postal 
enue (B 3-24): 8. 2382, 7927 x x 5 q 
2 PRESIDENCY 
143. Protect ‘to Presidency by making existing 
law governing threats against and protection for 
next in line for Presidency, apply to: Vice-President-elect 
or if the Vice Presi ed to the Presidency, s 
the one next in line to him: authorize full-time Secret 
Service: protection for VP; and 
for a former Presidén 6 months after he y 
ves office (letter 6691 x x Voice (7-17) 
REORGANIZATION 
144. Reinstate authority to to (pri- | 
ority list 2-21) x x x | X | Voice (2-6)....| Voice (3-29) ae +a approved 
145; Establish Commission on Presidential’ Office Space 
B 3-24): 5h. x. x Voice.(7-7) 


4°43): H.R. 7575 


not involve gag of another pipeline 


149. crease FEC membershi becship from 5007 4.5): H.R. 
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Recommendations Hearings Reported Final passage vote Post- | - | | 
e poned | In con- Final action 


next 
Senate | House | Senate | House Senate House session 


150. Authorize FPC and other ratemaking regulatory 
pag to require + He ts (in escrow) to be returned to 
consumer if the —_ increase is ultimately disallowed 
(SpM 4-13): H.R. 757 
. Amend sec. II of the Adeaincenaies Procedure Act to re- 
move the requirement that hearing examiners receive 
compensation in accordance with the re 
Act—instead prescribe salaries equivalent to a grade | ® 
152 I-SEC (SpM 4-27): S. 2135 passed i 
rganization ~ p n 
lieu of... x Voice (9-1) 

153. Reorganization Plan II-FCC (SpM 4-27) S. 2034 enacted 
in lieu Voice (7-27).-.| Voice (8-3) PL 87-192, approved 


154. Reorganization Plan III-CAB (SpM 5-3) x 
155. Reorganization Plan IV-FTC (SpM 5-9). 
156. Reorganization Plan V—NLRB (SpM 5-24) 


157. Reorganization Plan ViI—Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
(SpM 6-12) 


158. Reorganization Plan VII—Maritime functions (SpM 6-12)-- 


159. Remove the ceiling on appropriations for 


salaries for mem- 
bers, staff, and other e i yees of Council of Economic 7 | 
Advisers (letter to VP x Voice (5-26)_..| Voice (5-11) approved 


160. Authorize additional Assistant Secretary of Commerce (*): “a4 . 
8. 1456, H.R. 6360 : x x ree x Voice (5-26) 


161. Authorize FTC to issue mee cease-and-desist orders 
(SpMg-31): 8. H. 1233, H.R. 1817 x | 


SPACE 


MM MMM 
MMMM 


162. Authorize $1,235,300,000 for NASA (E/C 3-29): H.R. 6874....| X x x | X_ | Voice (6-29)_..| Voice (6-24) PL 87-98; approved 


163. Amend sec. 201 of NASA Act to permit VP to chair Space 3 : 
Council (E/C 4-10)... x x x Voice (4-20)...| Voice (4-19) ae 87-26; approved 


(SpM 5-25) x x x Voice (5-29)...| Voice (5-24) approved 


Z 


TAXES 


165. Enact an investment tax incentive in form of a tax credit 
of 15 percent of all new plant and equipment investment 
expenditures in excess of current depreciation allowances; 
6 percent of such expenditures below this level but in 
excess of 50 F ag sarah of depreciation allowances; with 10 es 
percent on ,000 of new investment as a mini- | 
mum eredit (SpM 5-25) .. 

166. Permit tax credit to be ‘taken as offset against firm’s tax 

liability up to overall limitation of 30 percent in any one 

year (SpM 4-20) 

167. Limit credit to new plant and eq ee assets located 
in United States and with a life of 6 years or more (SpM 


4-20) 
168, Exclude from tax credit public utilities investment except 
transportation and investment in residential construc- 
tion (SpM 4-20)-._.. 
169. Provide that, after a 2-step transitional period, American 
corporations be taxed each year on their current share of 
the undistributed profits ny in that year by subsidi- 
ary corporations organized in economically advanced aoe. , 
countries (SpM 4-20). 
170. — tax deferral privileges for individual shareholders of 
3 ly held tea in economically advanced coun- 
tries abroad (SpM 4-20) 
171, Eliminate ‘‘tax haven” anywhere in world, even in 
underdeveloped countries, by eliminating tax gees 
| privileges for activities such as se licensing, insur 
| ance and others which seek out tax haven methods of Me 
. 172. Eliminate tax benefits derived from investment companies 
| » 3 abroad and treat the income derived through such foreign 
investment companies in the same way as income from : ‘. 


domestic investment companies (SpM 4-20). 
173. Terminate the total tax exemption now accorded the earned 
income of American citizens residing abroad in economi- 
cally advanced countries (SpM 4-20)... 
174. Limit exemption for earned income to $20,000 for those 
residing in less-developed countries (SpM 4-20) x 
175. Terminate the earned income exemption of $20,000 now e 
accorded citizens who stay (but do not reside) abroad for 
17 out of 18 months and are living or traveling in economi- 
cally advanced countries (SpM x 
176. Terminate the exclusion from the estate tax accorded real 
property abroad (SpM 4-20)... x 


| 
7-3-61. 
> 
x Plan V, rejected b 
owes , re y 
a House 7-20. 
8-12-61. 
8-12. 
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Recommendations Hearings Reported Final passage vote . Post- 
poned | In con- Final action 
to next ference 


dividends (SpM 4-20) 


178. Repeal exclusion of first $50 of dividends from taxable in- 
come (SpM 4-20) 


179. Repeal 4-percent dividend tax credit on dividend income in 
excess of $50 (SpM 4-20) 


180. Provide a 20-percent LF rate on corporate divi- 
dends and taxable investm effective 
1-1-62, under a system which woul id not require prepara- 
statements to be sent to recipients 

p 


181. Disallow business entertainment and maintenance of en- 


t facilities such as yachts as tax dedu 


tertainmen 
(SpM 4-20) 
Impose restrictions on deductibility of business gifts, ex- 
penses of business tri combined with vacations, and 
ve personal li expenses incurred on business 


excessi 
travel away from (SpM 4-20)_..... 
Withdraw ca treatment from gains on disposition 


of deprecia property, be rsonal and real, to extent 
that Reaeesien as been ucted for such property by 
seller in previous sales 


(Treat re 
184. Clarify the law’as to cooperatives and financial institutions 
' go that all earnings are taxable to either the cooperatives 


or to their patrons (SpM 4-20) 


185. Apply withholding tax to coo wae dividends 
186. Continue tax exemption for rural electric cooperatives and 


credit a (SpM 4-20) 
187. Extend t net 2-cent rate on aviation gas to jet fuels, 
hold uniform rate at the 2-cent level for fiscal 1962, 
and then provide annual increments of }4 cent after fiscal - 
- 1962 until the portion of the cost of the airways allocable 
Ph civil is by this tax: (SpM 4-20) 


yer account numbers beginning 


accounts throu t the proc- 
eeping operations of I (SpM 4-20)_.- 


189. A million for IRS to 4,265 addi- 
audit coverage (SpM 4-20) 


corporation income and excise tax rates 


. rey for reduction or termination on 7-1-61 (SpM 


Voice (9-26)...| Voice 


Voice (6-1)....| Voice (3-28) 


Voice (6-21)...| 295 to 88 (6-8). 


PL 87-397; approved 
10-5-61. 


PL 87-159; approved. 


PL 87-72; approved 
6-30-31. ai 


TREATIES 


191. U.8. membership in for Economic 
t (SpM 2-6): Executive 


192. tax with (SpM 3-12): Executive 
193. aa. German dollar bonds validation agreement: Execu- 
e 


tion and Deve 


196. Ratify With Brazil (SpM 3-27): 
Executive 


198. Ratify Treaty of Friendship, Establishment, and Naviga- 


tion With ium (SpM 4-10): Exeeutive J 


199. Ratify Geneva io Regulations: Executive I 

200. Ratify Treaty of Amity and Economic Relations Between 

and Republic of Vietnam (SpM 5-29): 
xecutive 


ications Convention 


201. International Tele 
with annexes: Executive J 


72 to 18 


86 to 5 


92 to 0. 
92 to 0... 


92 to 0 


90 tol 


83 to 0 


66 to 0 


83 to 0 


66 to 0 


Ratified 3-1-61. 


Ratified 5-461. 

Ratified 5-16-61. 
Ratified 5-16-61. 
Ratified 5-16-61. 
Ratified 3-16-61. 
Ratified 9-11-61. 
Ratified 9-25-61. 


VETERANS 


rvice-connec 
in cost of living, and to adjust ra 
_ which are out of line (B 3-24): 
203. Restore President Eisenhower | 
General of the Army (SpM 3-1)... 


Voice (7-17).--| Voice (6-5)--.-- 


Voice (3-7)...-| Voice (3-14). 


PL 87-3; approved 
3-22-61. 
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Address by Gov. Matthew E. Welsh, of 
Indiana, at Statewide Democratic Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Rhode Is- 
land Democrats were treated to an ex- 
traordinarily fine speech by Gov. 
Matthew E. Welsh, of Indiana, at their 
annual meeting at Rocky Point, R.I., 
on Sunday, September 17, 1961. As my 
colleagues know, September 17 marked 
the 174th anniversary of the adoption of 
our Constitution. Although Rhode Is- 
land was the last of the Original Thir- 
teen Colonies to adopt the Constitution, 
we yield to no one in our devotion to 
the great principles enunciated in the 
Constitution. - 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think it 
was particularly appropriate that Gov- 
ernor Welsh chose to dwell on the ne- 
cessity for zealous protection of indi- 
vidual rights and freedoms in the State 
founded by Roger Williams. 

Governor Welsh rightfully called at- 
tention to the danger from those in our 
midst, who in the name of anticom- 
munism, seek to undermine the basic lib- 


erties of free speech and association 


which we are seeking to preserve and 
strengthen in contrast to the Communist 
— of thought control and d@ictator- 
ip. 
I was particularly struck by the fol- 
lowing.passage in Governor Welsh’s ad- 


The howling jackals of suspicion who talk 
big and think small, who accuse of treason 
Americans with whom they disagree, and 
who slander their neighbors with cowardly 
whispers of disloyalty, are no better than the 
Communists they oppose vocally. And they 
are equally a menace to human rights and 
freedom. For they are within our gates, 
they walk among us in trust, and yet would 
destroy the shield of freedom that protects 
them as well. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Governor Welsh’s 
address be printed in the Recorp so that 
the Congress and the public may have 
the benefit of his profound observations. 


‘There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress By Gov. MATTHEW E. WELSH, or IN- 
DIANA, AT A STATEWIDE DEMOCRATIC RALLY 
SPONSORED BY THE RHODE ISLAND DEmMo- 
CRATIC STATE COMMITTEE AND THE RHODE 
IsLAND YOUNG DEMOcCRaTs aT ROCKY POINT, 
R.I., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1961 


Governor Notte, Senator Pastore, Senator 
Pell, Congressman Fogarty, Congressman. St. 
Germain, Chairman McWeeney, distinguished 
guests, friends, it may seem that I have come 
a long way to be with you today. And per- 
haps I have, but Indiana is not as far from 
here as the mrap indicates, if we are to be- 

lieve your neighbor—Connecticut. 


For early in the history of our Nation, 
Connecticut claimed the northern fourth of 
Indiana, along with a sizable portion of other 
States en route to us. Had this claim been 
accepted, I would not be here today—at least 
not as Governor—for we would not now have 


the Democratic strongholds of Gary, East 
Chicago, and South Bend. And in Indiana 
and the Midwest, a Democrat has very few 


yotes tos 


pare. 
But I did not accept your invitation in 
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cedures around which have swirled the age- 


order to disctss partisan politics with you 


as enjoyable as that may be here in a solidly 
Democratic State. Your State is noted for 
its zealous protection of individual rights 
and freedoms. 

And in a very real sense, America’s liberty 
began here in Rhode Island. Your fore- 
fathers declared their freedom from British 
rule 2 months to the day before the Thirteen 
Colonies jointly proclaimed the Declaration 
of Independence at Philadelphia. If liberty 


was born in the “City of Brotherly Love” in 


Pennsylvania, it was conceived in Rhode Is- 
land, 


Since the days of Roger Williams, Rhode > 


Island has been noted for its hospitality to 
those not in the majority: The Quakers, the 
Jews, the Catholics, and the Baptists—whose 
first church in America was built at Provi- 
dence—and the Irish and Italians. Since its 
founding, Rhode Island has stood for the 
individual’s right to be free, for his freedom 
of conscience, freedom to worship God as 
he sees fit, freedom to think and speak and 
write as he chooses, and freedom to act. 

These freedoms are being challenged to- 
day by the Communist conspiracy abroad 
and attacked at home by those who direct 
their venom at their fellow countrymen and 
see treason in differences. 

Whether the challenge is a Communist 
thrust in the Congo, a revolution 90 miles 
off our shores, a tottering regime in Laos, or 
desperate peasants in Brazil—the basic is- 
sue remains the same, freedom—the inalien- 
able right of a man to be free. 

Yet in this struggle, when the choice of the 
uncommitted is between the Soviet Union 
and the United States as the spokesman for 
freedom; America has not been the over- 
whelming selection. Why has this been so? 
I do not pretend to know, but it is obvious 
that these nations do not see us as we see 
ourselves. 

Are we today less able or less willing to 
advance the cause of liberty than were our 
forefathers who fanned the flickering embers 
of freedom into a roaring blaze that less than 
two centuries ago cast its first light through- 
out the world? 

Do we today have any less the sense of mis- 
sion, of urgency—yes, even of destiny— 
than did those men at Providence who de- 
clared Rhode Island of British tyranny 
and backed up their words with action? 

Today marks the 174th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States by the convention at. Philadelphia, 
the Constitution which has served as a bul- 
wark of freedom and a model for many peo- 
ples. seeking to protect their rights against 
the tyranny of the past. 

While Rhode Island was the first of the 
colonies to declare its freedom, it was the 
last to accept willingly the yoke of a new 
government—its reluctance perhaps founded 
on fear for the rights of the individual citi- 
zen—a fear of trading the devil it knew, for 
the devil it didn’t. This skepticism was good 
and healthy. 

We now know, whether we live in Rhode 
Island or Indiana or Hawaii, that the choice 
was right, that through law, through our 
Constitution, through an orderly conduct of 
society not subject to the capricious whims 
of temporary leaders, lies our best guarantee 
of freedom. 

And this is why we are so much concerned 
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old battles: The right to be free from tor- 
ture and hated oaths; the right to trial by 
jury; the right to confront the accuser face _ 
to face, and the right to know the charge and 

have a fair opportunity to defend ourselves. — 
. And the Justice points out that our prin- 
ciples, our articles of faith, include our free- 


dom to speak and to write freely, to worship 


God as we choose, the sanctity of conscience, 
the right to be let alone, and government only 
by consent of the .governed. 

These rights, these procedures, were ham- . 
mered out on the anvil of time in the blis- 
tering heat of the forge of war. Are our 
arms now less strong, our eyes less keen, and 
our hearts less willing to defend these rights 
at home, where we won them first, or abroad, 
where the challenge is more open? 

Almost three decades ago, one of the free 
world’s greatest and most respected leaders, 
Franklin Roosevelt, said, “To some genera- 
tions, much is given. From some genera- 
tions, much is expected. This generation 
has a rendezvous with destiny.” 

These words are truer now than when our 
President first spoke them to a nation reel- 
ing under the impact of economic collapse 
and desperate with fear and doubt. For to- 
day we are engaged in the terminal struggle 
with those who would destroy individual 
rights in the name of a higher good. 

But make no mistake about it, while inter- 
national communism in whatever guise it 
may appear is our principal and strongest 

ist, there are others here in Amer- 
ica and scattered throughout the world no 
less destructive of individual rights and 
freedoms. It is the evil attacking the rights 
of man that we have throughout 
our history, and that we oppose so violently 
today, not the label it wears. 

The howling jackals of suspicion who talk 
big and think small, who accuse of treason 
Americans with whom they disagree, and 
who slander their neighbors with cowardly 
whispers of disloyalty, no better than 
the Communists they vocally. And 
they are equally a menace to human rights | 
and freedom. For they are within our gates, 
they walk among us in trust, and yet would 
destroy the shield of freedom that protects 
them as well, 

These men and women go by a variety of 


- names, and band together in packs some- 


with methods and means, with procedures of . 


law. For history has taught us, if it has 
taught us nothing else, that man’s bitter and 
bloody struggle to be free is for the most 
part a battle for freedom from oppressive 
methods and means. 

Justice Douglas of the U.S. Supreme Court 
has enumerated a bare handful of these pro- 


times public, but quite often secret and 
semisecret. They see our struggle with the 


‘ideology of the Communist world in the 


terms of a schoolyard fight, and they urge 
solutions as unrealistic and oversimplified 
as their premise. 

That they have a right to their beliefs and 
the full expression of them, we cannot and 
would not deny, so long as their advocacy is 
not destructive of the freedom of others. 

Yet a leader of one of these organizations 
has announced publicly that his group will 
use every device and trick of the Commu- 
nists, every front organization possible, to 
attack those whom in his belief are disloyal 
to his ideals. Germany and Italy have gone 
through such sad experiences with these so- 
called superpatriots who pervert the ideals of 
a great Nation to the mean and twisted 
fancies of a fanatic fringe. 

A policy advanced in good faith by officials 
is attacked as part of the Communist con- 
spiracy. Departments of government are 
labeled as untrustworthy and leading us 
into the hands of Communists. Not content 
to differ and discuss as honest men can, they 
seek to destroy the advocate rather than 
what he advocates. 

Not satisfied with discharging their vicious 
venom, they seek to destroy the reputations 
of those who dare to differ. The libelous 
letterwriting campaign to impeach the Chief 
Justice fo the United States for his opinions 
is a prime example of this activity. 

But why should I spend these moments 
describing this small but cancerous growth 


« 
| 
| 
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within our own society, when the greatest 
menace. by far is the closed, slave coalition 
controlied by the Soviet Union. I do this 
for the deliberate reason that we must recog- 
nize what. we oppose, not the label it wears. 

We have been menaced before, although 
never so seriously. A generation ago it was 
by the Fascists, now by the Communists. 
We personify our political devils. We con- 
vince ourselves that when the evil of today 
has been defeated we can return to our own 
affairs content that freedom is once more 
made secure. 

Unhappily this has never been so, and un- 


less mankind undergoes a most remarkable 


, there always will be those who seek 
to enslave others, or restrict their rights. 
Rhode Island was founded because some 
colonists in Massachusetts were not content 
with their own freedom, but had to attempt 
to force their beliefs on others, on freemen 
who refused to accept beliefs as chains. 

This description of the internal enemies 
of freedom and the rights of man, may help 
to focus. our attention on America’s true role 
in the world, a role we have had for almost 
two centuries. While it is today more 
dangerous and more arduous to fulfill, it is 
not different. 

Por we are the leaders of the world revo- 
lution for the rights of man as an individual. 
We are the opponents of slavery of body or 
mind in whatever form and wherever found. 
We are the enemies, the first successful ene- 
mies, of colonialism whether it was British, 
Russian or any other imperialism. We are 
the Nation that through generations has 
aggressively fought the ats for freedom; 
and on every continent of the world. 

We have learned through the years that 
political freedom cannot stand by itself in 
the world. Empty stomachs do not form a 
solid foundation for human freedom. We 
know that destitute, starving peasants, un- 
civilized, illiterate natives of the jungle, and 
frightened, impoverished: workers in the rice 
paddies on the borders of Red China see 


freedom in different terms than we. But. 


they. do see and yearn for.freedom. 

Throughout the world today there are the 
‘stirrings of millions of people submerged for 
centuries in grinding poverty, disease, and 
starvation. 
wherever they can find.it, and if they are 
careless in the selection of their friends, who 
can blame them. 

All of our national leaders, but perhaps 
most Keenly of all—President John F. Ken- 
nedy—are alert to our need’ to meet the 
global challenge to freedom in all its aspects 
They have the sense of urgency, of mission, 


and of destiny that we Americans must find 


again. Our leaders see our mission and plead 
with us to understand. But are we less 
concerned with freedom than our fore- 
fathers? Are we now content to drift 
into the backwaters of our times? 


~We bicker and quarrel among ourselves. 


Our leaders are attacked as being in league 


with the enemy. We doubt our mission and 


our resources to fulfill the challenge of 
history. We exaggerated our shortcomings 
and ignore our accomplishments. We seek 
to shop for freedom as though it were some- 
thing to pick up at the bargain counter. 
But freedom is not cheap. The price is 
high. And the question remains: Are we 
willing to see in time what is demanded of 
us and do it? | 
; We believe in freedom, in democracy, in 
peace—and in that order. Let us then dare 
to do that which is required of us as Ameri- 
cans. To support the friends of freedom 
whatever they may be—in West Berlin, in 
Latin America, in Africa, in southeast 
Asia. Let us have the willingness and cour- 
age to give full aid to those peoples and those 
governments which respect the dignity of 
man as an individual which have the con- 
viction that’ the rights of each citizen must 
be protected. And let us give active leader- 


‘what would happen. 
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ship and encouragement, as well as material 
help, to those em peoples who have not 
yet caught the full vision of freedom. for 
themselves. 

President Kennedy’s bold programs for 
peace must have the support of all of us, 
not as Democrats but as Americans. 

Further, and equally important, let us op- 
pose those who would subvert freedom— 
wherever they are—at home or abroad. In 
this we can make our most direct and per- 
sonal contribution. For whenever the full 
rights of any American are restricted or at- 
tacked, the image of America before the 
world is blurred and marred. 

This is true whether these restrictions are 
because of color, or religion, or because self- 
appointed vigilantes seek to judge the loyalty 
of their neighbors. Here at home we can 
oppose every attack and every pressure on 
the fullest right of each American to speak, 
to write, to think, and to worship as he 
pleases. 

Let us say to all the world here we stand, 
for as long as God and history gives us the 
heart and strength, we can was no other, for 
we are the Americans. 


The New Isolationism — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, every day 


we see pathetic pictures in our newspa- 


_ pers depicting life in the divided city of 


Berlin. Our President has rightly stated 
that the United States will remain firm 
and defend the rights of the West 
Berliners. 

Yet, we have failed thus far to take 
any sort of firm action which would 
show the Soviets that we intend to pro- 
tect those rights. We have had words, 
words and more words, but no action. 
Now rumors-are circulating that we are 
ready to “negotiate,” in other words to 
“give” on Berlin. Oneproposal that has 


been advanced is that we turn the wholé 


question over to the United Nations for 
solution. In reply to this proposal, I 
wish to insert at this point an editorial 


from the Indianapolis Star, entitled “The . 


New Isolationism”: 
[From the Indianapolis Star, Sept. 17, 1961] 
Tue New ISOLATIONISM 
Strong support is developing for a pro- 
posal that the problem of Berlin be handed 
over to the United Nations, with the United 
States accepting whatever solution that body 


might devise. 


This would be a very easy and apparently 
painless way out of a difficult and awkward 
situation. It would be in harmony with the 
purposes of the U.N. After all, it’s supposed 
to prevent wars by helping to settle disputes 


which might lead to war, isn’t it? The ex- 


pectation seems to be that this device would 
enable the United States to step out of Ber- 


be the U.N.’s doing, not ours 
it’ would not’ Be Jiard: to predict 
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rule of the city had shifted to pro-Commu- 
nist hands, that its life had become adapt- 


ed to the Communist pattern, and that as an > 


entity it was isolated and alienated from 
everything not Communist. So why 
shouldn’t the city then be absorbed into 
East Germany to put an end to its abnormal 
situation? And so it would be. , 
Many Americans, and the United States 
Officially, might deplore this. But it 
wouldn’t really be our affair, would it? It 


would be the decision of the U.N. We could | 


wash our hands of it. 

This is the new isolationism. Maybe we 
should call it the Eastern isolationism, since 
its advocacy seems to center on the east 
coast. There used to be something called 
midwestern isolationism. Maybe there still 
is, although we haven’t heard the epithet 
very often lately. 

‘ Those, including us, who were known as 
midwestern isolationists believe simply in 
making decisions of foreign policy on the 
basis of American interests first of all, of the 


interests of our allies next in order of im-. 


portance, and of other interests only after 
these first two had been taken into account. 
These new Eastern isolationists may have 


come around to putting American interests 


first, as they see it in a shortsighted sort of 
way. Their concern in the Berlin business 
is to see that the United States does not get 
drawn into a war over the quarrel there. 
Certainly that is in the American interest. 
They also are concerned for the international 
prestige of the United States, and that too, 
within limits, is commendable. 

But handing Berlin over to the U.N. would 
be—in scarcely less degree than handing it 
over directly to the Reds—an outright aban- 
donment of the interests of the people most 
intimately concerned, the people of Berlin, 
and indeed; of all Germany. This would be 
a striking example of the callousness toward 
other peoples and the shirking of world re- 
sponsibility which the internationalists have 


always held up as the hallmarks of isolation-- 
ism 


It might be different if the U.N. were differ- 


ent. But consider the Congo. There the 
U.N., supposedly intervening to defend self- 


determination, presided over a denoue- 
ment in which self-determination was ruth- 
lessly crushed. The U.N. mission—not the 


‘Congolese—decided which of the leaders of 


the various divisions of the Congo should 
govern. By design which was apparent from 


the beginning, those chosen to take power 


are outright pro-Communists or at least tol- 
erant of the pro-Communists. 

To turn the fate of any people over to such 
an organization is in deepest truth an abdi- 
cation of world responsibility: And in the 
end it would result in the complete destruc- 


tion of American interests. For if free peo- | 


ples are to be subjugated one by one through 
being left to the mercies of the U.N., sooner 
or later America’s turn will come. 


Those who want the U.N. to do this, with — 


Berlin and other problems, so that the United 


‘States can then sit back and escape respon- 
sibility for what happens, escape the task 


of defending free self-determination for peo- 
ples who want it—those are genuine isola- 
tionists. 


Sound Economy To Promote Progress 
and Security — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, our 
American economy is the backbone of 


| 
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| tion as far as world opinion is concerned, be- 
: 3 cause what happened from then on would Pats 
| 
EE Some sort of free-city | 
| status would be set up for Berlin, as long a 
aa proposed by the Soviet Union. And then 
= the city would simply be permitted to wither | 
| until it dawned on all concerned that the 
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our great Nation. Of course, our prog- 


ress and material advancement depends 
upon a growing economy—but also our 


security, our survival, also depends upon | 


our ability to produce essential items 
for our national defense establishments. 

Recently, I spoke before the West Allis 
Advancement Association in West Allis, 
Wis., on the occasion of the association’s 


25th anniversary. I addressed myself to - 


the economic needs of our country to 

support our struggle with anticapitalist 

communism. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this speech reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Witey Srresses NEED FOR SOUND, STRONG 
EconoMy TO PROMOTE PROGRESS AND 
SECURITY 
Friends: As members of the West Allis 

Advancement Association, and as cooperating 
citizens of this fine community, you sym- 
bolize one of the great strengths—though 
too often little heralded—of our free way of 
life. That is; citizen action by association 
for progress. 

I heartily welcome the opportunity, there- 
fore, to join with you in celebrating your 
25th anniversary; in paying tribute to the 
men of vision who organized this association 
back in 1936; and in looking forward with 
you to the future. 

The progress and security of our Nation 
and its people depend upon a dynamic, for- 
ward-striding economy. The foundation of 
such dynamism, however, is created here in 
the grassroots—in West Allis and similar 
communities, small and large, across the 
country. 

In your splendid endeavors to promote 
economic, social, civic, and other advance- 
ments you well recognize this requires a 
realistic approach, including: A hard look at 
the community’s liabilities and assets; a re- 
evaluation of economic deficiencies; explora- 
tion for new economic opportunity; and the 


creation of a strong community spirit to 


enlist individuals, associations, and others in 
the noble struggle to build a better com- 
munity. 

For your outstanding accomplishments, I 
commend you. 

Recognizing that the battle has not been 
completely won—that both problems and 
promises lie on the road ahead—I stand with 
you ready to be of service in helping to pro- 
mote greater progress in this fine community. 

As your servant in the US. Senate, I have 
experienced—and let us face it, enjoyed— 
the opportunity as well as the responsibil- 
ities of serving you, the people, and the 
Nation. 

In your thoughtful invitation for me to 
speak on this 25th anniversary, your board 
suggested a discussion of “The History and 
Results of Foreign Aid.” 

I shall be happy to discuss this significant 


feature of our national defense. 


In my judgment, however, we must con- 


sider it in: perspective, in relation to its pro- 


portionate role in our global effort to provide 

for our security and survival in a war- 

threatened world. 
PROGRESS IN NUCLEAR-SPACE AGE 

Today, we live in ever-changing, fast- 
advancing, revolutionary times. 

The God-given ingenuity of man, miracu- 
lously transmuting ideas into tools for shap- 
ing history, has dramatically changed life in 
the 1960's. 

Within reach of our memories—yes, within 
the 23 years I have served you in Congress— 


we have seen such far-reaching progress as: 


Supersonic jet travel; and experimental 
rocket- t-powered airspeeds of over 3,500 miles 
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| per hour; man’s adventure into outer space, 


including the orbiting of satellites and of 
man himself around the earth; an industrial 
revolution resulting from—among other 
things—automation; the mechanization of 
the American farm; improvements in busi- 
ness methods and procedures; scientific 
breakthroughs for bettering the health of 
millions of people; great improvements in 
mass communication, including television; 
a new kind of home life for Americans— 
functioning modernly upon electrical-pulse 
pushbuttons, as well as heartbeats; and a 
variety of other dramatic, far-reaching 
changes in our daily, national, and inter- 
national lives. 

Literally living in a new world—we must 
attain a new understanding and perspective 
of the forces and influences—and their inter- 
shape our destiny. 

: U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Today, there are over 100 nations—with a 
population of about 3 billion people—around 
the globe. 

Now, how do we handle our relationships 


with these people and nations? By a sys- 


tem called foreign policy. 

Basically, it includes: 

The conduct of relations—economic, so0- 
cial, political, cultural—with friendly coun- 
tries around the world; efforts to resolve 
differences—and meet the threats—of coun- 
tries with whom US. policies are in basic 
disagreement, such as communism; evaluat- 
ing the impact of world conditions—for ex- 
ample, the effects of trade and commerce, on 
our domestic economy—and adopting pro- 
grams to protect U.S. interests; and accu- 
rately assessing other international events 
and their significance to our security and 

utilizing these as guidelines for 
creating and conducting our own defense, 
economic, and other policies. 

In normal times, we could: 

Devote more of our time and energies to 
peaceful pursuits; utilize more of our human 
and natural resources toward an ever-better 
life—now fortunately the highest standard 
of living in history; and make great progress 
toward creation of a world in which law and 
order were respected, and all nations could 
pursue their self-determined goals. 

Today, however, communism—controlling 
nearly 1 billion people and vast lands and 
industrial and natural resources—is clutch- 
ing for our jugular vein—attempting to 
kill off freedom. | 

Consequently, the design of our foreign 
policy—and, in fact, the tempo and direction 
of our domestic life—is affected, to a large. 
degree, by this great—and growing—threat 
to our security and survival. 


EAST-WEST MILITARY FORCES 
Now, what is being done to cope with this 
threat? 


For 1962, Congress has earmarked about 
$48 billion for putting more “muscle” and 


“fire power” into our security forces. The . 


major features include: 

Mobilization of more manpower, includ- 
ing reserve forces; 

Strengthen the ty arsenal of jet 
planes, nuclear bombs, aircraft carriers, mis- 
siles, missile-carrying submarines; 

Creating more mobility and flexibility—in- 
cluding atomic armaments—for limited war- 
fare; and 

Attempting to pace our development of 
atomic weapons to the Red threat—including 
the President’s recent decision to resume un- 
derground nuclear testing. 

A military force, of course, is effective only 


enemy. 

During this year, Mr. Khrushchev initiated 
the “beefing-up” of Red military forces, by 
maintaining a high level of mobilized man- 
power ir the military forces; resuming nu- 


clear tests; more currently, testing higher 
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powered rockets for delivery Of super bombs; 
and engaging in more attempts at power 
politics and rocket-missile blackmail. 


ROLE OF UNITED STATES AS FREE WORLD LEADER 


In the face of the Red threat, Western na- - 


tions—as well as the so-called noncommitted 
countries, have a stake in the survival of 
freedom; in the defeat, or at least contain- 
ment, of communism; and in the creation of 
a world in which nations have the right to 
determine their own destinies. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


For this reason, we, of the free world, have 
banded together for our own security. 

And now, after a circuitous trip, I come to 
your recommended topic, the foreign aid or 
mutual security program. 

What is the purpose? Fundamentally, the 
program has served as the lifeblood of free 
world military and economic efforts to com- 
bat communism. 

As a pioneering effort of nations to work . 
together for mutual defense, there have, ad- 
mittedly been mistakes. Because of this, 
Congress, I believe, must keep a microscopic 
eye on the program. The purpose would 


be to: 

(1) Weed out unnecessary activities; 

(2) Shoot for, and hit, more realistic ob- 
jectives; 


ery; 
(4) Imbue its administrators with a great- 
er sense of responsibility to the American 
taxpayer; and 

(5) Generally to insure that the program 
better serves our national interests. 

Now, what do we get for our investment 
in these free world alliances? . 

In general categories, the following: 

Strategically located bases on the periphery 


of the Communist camp, with free world 
missiles “zeroed in’ on the heart of com-- 


munism; and 

Supplemental defense forces, including 
millions of men and greater striking power 
on air, sea, and land. 

For example, about 40 percent of the air- 
craft and 60 percent of the total allied naval 
strength is supplied by our allies. 

In addition to strengthening our defense, 
also, the program—spending most of the 
funds right here in this country—creates an 
estimated half-million jobs for American 
workers. 

The struggle against communism, of 
course, is not only military. Rather, it is 
also social, cultural, political and, particu- 
larly, economic. Consequently, it has been. 
deemed advisable also to provide economic 
assistance: 

1. To our allies to enable them to (a). 
serve as a stronger bulwark against Com- 
munist expansion, and (b) to better share 
the cost of free world defense; and 

2. To less developed nations. Why? To 


wipe out breeding grounds of poverty, dis- 
t— 


ease, underprivilege, undernourishmen 
often the target of Communist infestation. 

Until—the standards of mankind are lifted 
to decent levels (incidentally, per capita in- 
come in such countries as India amounts to 
only about $60 per year); the “gap” between 
the “haves” and the “have-nots” has dimin- 
ished or vanished; and there is recognition 
of human dignity and the right of self- 
determination of all peoples; there can be 
no real peace in the world. 


NECESSITY OF WESTERN ALLIANCE 


Along with other American taxpayers— 
now heavily burdened—I, naturally, would 
welcome relief not only from support of the 
foreign aid program—but also our costly 
military expenditures. 

The facts of life in 1961, however, in my 
judgment, do not permit a weakening of our 
defenses or an abrogation of our Bigs 
bility as a free world leader. 

Why? 


“> 
(3) Sharpen up the administrative ma- 
| 


First. The Communist bloc—the greatest 


threat to freedom in history—still strongly 


adheres to its oft-stated goal of worid con- 
quest. Mobilized for this objective, its mili- 
tary; economic; industrial; scientific, and 


ing in about. 86. countries.. This Red army 


COPING WITH THE COMMUNIST MENACE 
In our Nation's effort to combat—and co- 
pine with our allies in combating—com- 
munism; Uncle Sam alone cannot. be ex- 
pected. to do the whole job. 


mobilize. to throw the necessary. 
brainpower, manpower, and resources into 
the battle. Historically, one of the great 
strengths of America is the voluntary will to 
fight, sacrifice, and work to build a good life 
under a.free flag, and to protect our country 
_from its enemies. 


in. which they might.serve our national cause 


for selling the ideas and ideals of freedom. 


This includes more effective utilization of 


onstrate how workers benefit under a free 
system, and how free collective bargaining 
can serve not only the worker but strength- 
en a nation. 

Pifth, the creative minds—artists, writ- 
ers, poets, musicians, dramatists—-have a 
great opportunity to portray the spirit of a 
free people in their dedicated, relentiess ef- 
fort to create a better life for themselves 
and humanity. 

CONCLUSION 

For security, as well as for domestic prog- 
ress, however, we will need to maintain a 
‘strong; dynamic economy. For this reason, 
we will depend tremendously upon grass- 
roots cornerstones such as West Allis and 
upon leadership such as exemplified by the 
Advancement Association—to give us great- 
strength in a crisis-threatened world. 

Now, I want to again extend my heartfelt 

upon your 25th anniversary, 
@ real hallmark of progress. Upon your 
50th and 100th anniversaries, I feel confident 


you will be able to point with pride to a. 


still greater record of star-studded accom- 
ts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


* OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
two articles on subjects of deep interest 
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tome. The editorial entitled “How Dead 
the A-Plane?” which. appeared in the 
July-9; 1961, edition of the Post-Register 


of Idaho Falls, Idaho, and the fine arti- 


cle on the Rover project entitied “Alert 
to Trouble Ahead” which appeared in the 


News-Democrat of Belleville, Ill, on 
gust 7, 1961: 


[From the Idaho Falis Post-Register July. 9, 
1961] 
How Deap THE A-PLUANE? 
It sounds now like the nostalgic remem- 


brances over a big-willed but decidedly dead 
horse, but the atomic airplane apparently 


is not a forgotten issue with some Congress- 


the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy did not contain the cancel- 
lation of A-plame funds as did the AEC 


million fund which had been poised previ- 
ously for the A-plane this. fiscal year. 


It. was an obvious attempt by a committee 


majority to keep the A-plane alive. A ma- 


jority report of the committee stated signifi- 


cantly: 

“The ANP (atomic plane) project has been 
in progress for approximately 14 years. Ap- 
proximately $1 billion has been spent on the 
program. Although the | 


progress. has been made on the solution of 
the technical problems involved in the use 
of nuclear power for the propulsion of air- 
craft. Based upon 
tained from the AEC in executive session, the 
Joint Committee believes that technical 
progress in the past. 2 years was exception- 
ally gratifying. The status of work on one 
of the technical approaches was such as to 
permit design and construction of a full scale 
nuclear engine for ground tests. 

“A number of committee members were 
disappointed in the cancellation of the proj- 
ect. Their primary concern stemmed from 
the apparent lack of information on the 
technical status of the work by those in the 
executive branch who supplied the informa- 
tion upon which the decision to cancel the 
project was based.” 

“One of the technical approaches” re- 
ferred to in the report was undoubtedly 
General Electric Co.’s direct cycle engine 
developed at the Idaho AEC station. As 
Congressman MeEtvIn Price, of (Illinois, 
pointed out in a recent talk, this approach 


definitely achieved the criteria which was 


established for it. Once this was achieved, 
he points out, however, the program was 
abruptly canceled and a whole new set of 
devious criteria laid out. 

Congressman Price has made a personal 
mission of the A-plane for many years. His 
work on behalf of the project has been ex- 
haustive, sometimes fevered. No pork barrel 
here. It is a dedicated conscientousness for 

@ project in another State. 

Judging from the report, Representative 
Price is not alone voice crying in the wil- 
derness. But in the face of the White House 
decision on this querulous debate, no about- 
face is an immediate prospect. Could be 


someday, however, that an en be 


resurrected. 


[From the Belleville (Ti1.) News-Democrat, 


Aug. 7, 1961] 

| ALERT TO TROUBLE AHEAD 3 
There is a great deal less skepticism this 
time that the Russians really put a man into 
space. In fact, the US. Civilian Space 
Agency. readily confirmed the “Vostok Two” 
project that sent Soviet Maj. Gherman 8. 
Titov orbiting around the earth * * * and 


conceded that it may be quite awhile before 


we can duplicate the feat. 


. Clear energy 


classified information ob-. 


October 10 


Thus the United States suffers a blow to 
prestige at a time when we ought to be mak- 
ing hay of our own. We are committed to 
the space race with Russia, but we are trail- 
ing and the Russians are increasing the gap. 

This event of the weekend focuses especial 


timeliness to the comments of Representa- 


tive MEeLvin Price in the current Atomic In- 
dustrial Forum Memo. Congressman PRIcE, 
who represents our own district and is chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy's Research, Developinent and Radia- 
tion Subcommittee, strongly urges top prior- 
ity be immediately assigned to our Project 

Rover nuclear powered rocket 
He is on sound ground in making this de- 
mand, for the need is abundantly clear. 
Dr. Krafft Ehricke,.one of our Na- 


Quoting 
tion’s leading space scientists: “The uni- 


verse is run by nuclear energy. Space will 
be conquered only by manned nuclear 
powered vehicles. Planning anything else for 
the late sixties is, in my opinion, flirting with 
obsolescence almost from the start.” 

To which Price adds: “The practically 
limitiess sources. of energy from nuclear re- 
actions is the foremost reason for its superi- 
ority as an energy source. The highly con- 
centrated nature of muclear fuels dictates 
their use for the missions of the future. 
Chemical rocket engines” in which the Rus- 
sians are~so far ahead of us, “cannot meet 
our future space requirements. * * * Nu- 
provides us. with: leapfrog 
capability. It is the only reasonable way 
that I can see for becoming first in space ex- 
ploration.”’ 

Project Rover has been begun finally, but 
it has taken a long time. Too long. There 


‘have been many delays that prevented get- 


ting the show on the road and Price predicts 
more pitfalls ahead, unless * * * 

He proceeds then to cite chapter, verse and 
line where trouble is most likely to crop up. 
And this ardent champion of the atomic 
powered airplane knows whereof he speaks, 
for he pushed and guided the A-plane con- 
cept successfully * * * until this year, when 
it was arbitrarily pared out of the military 
program and shelved by budget cutters. 

Conceivably this may be the fate of Proj- 
ect Rover, too, at some future date. Con- 
gressman Price notes that, vital as it is, 


. “Rover does not have a specific job to do in 


the first manned mission to the moon-which 
the Government has established as our first 
major national objective. Consequently, it 
may well develop that when our overall space 


program is reviewed sometime in the future 
for areas where cuts can be made, the 


budgeteers may take the attitude that since 
the Rover nuclear rocket has no specific slot 
to fill in our moon mission, it is not essen- 
tial at. this time. Such a lack of vision could 
lead us directly to another prestige disaster.” 
This must not happen. 


Family Job Has Priority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the Arizona Republic’s outstanding fea- 
ture writer, Mrs. Bernice Jones, recently 
conducted through the newspaper a 
unique “working women survey” which 
attracted widespread interest. The sur- 
vey, undertaken in August, provided 
background data used in the Western 
Regional Conference on Problems of 


Second. Red manpower—if Communist 

is included—in: military forces sub- 

a. stantially exceeds that the free worid. | 

i | Third: Qn the nonmilitary front, the Reds 

have an estimated 36: million ts 

Tt of conspirators—conducting a global cam- 

resents’ a threat equal to—if not greater 

than—the military power of the Comm- 

ie nists—if there continues to be an East-West men. 

| standoff. The AEC appropriation bill approved by > 

| proposed bill. The AEC, pursuant to Prest- 

dent. decision, knocked out a $33 te 

| 
| 
at 
| ; Second, our civic, veteran, social, cultural, by. many changes in objectives and. vacilla- 
| and, yes, religious and other organizations itions in support, a considerable amount 

Third, we need to more greatly utilize the 

t businesses. overseas as “built-in Voices of | 
America.” cng 
| Fourth, labor, also, sharing a common 
ii bond with workers around the globe—pos- 
| an unparalleled opportunity to dem- 

4 
| 

| 
| | 
1 
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Working Women, held in Los Angeles 
on September 8-9 under the sponsor- 
ship of the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
Women’s Bureau. Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Labor and 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, was 
keynote speaker at the conference. 
Results of the survey appeared in the 
Arizona Republic for September 3, 1961. 
The newspaper reports that almost 500 
women employed in fields ranging from 
the professional to housemaids re- 
sponded. The returns came from the 
entire State with approximately 50 per- 
cent from the Phoenix area. Attached 
to more than one-half of the forms re- 
turned were letters expressing opinions 
and advice about the role of women to- 
day in the labor market based on their 
personal experiences. I ask unanimous 


consent that this informative article be 


inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 

Jos Has PRIORITY 
(By Bernice Jones) 

If the women of Arizona are typical of 
women the world over, the basic role of wife 
and mother will never become secondary. 

But fighting to protect its priority and 
sanctity under the duress of today’s eco- 
nomic and social pressures is exacting a 


heavy toll. 


Among the hundreds of letters sent to 


Lady Fare in response to the working women 


survey tabulated at left, over and over again 
was written, “Home and family must come 
first.” 

The home and family do come first. But 
for those women who must work because 
the salary they earn is indispensable to the 


economic well-being of the family, the emo- 


tional cost is very great. 

Delayed payment? One woman, who is 
working to pay off heavy bills that her hus- 
band’s salary is insufficient to cover in addi- 
tion to ongoing expenses, wrote typically: 

“My daughter is not yet 2, and I leave 
her at a very fine nursery during the day. 
But I cannot escape a daily feeling of guilt 
and worry. I wonder if leaving her with 
someone else while she is so young will 
cause emotional damage that will create 
problems in her adult life. 


“My only hope is that when she is old 


enough she will understand.” 

One answer? Although only a little less 
than 13 percent of the survey respondents 
were part-time employees, attached letters 


clearly revealed that the mother who has 


managed to find a limited job has managed 
to have frosted cake and eat it too. 

Many of them have:.found employment at 
schools, either in offices or cafeterias. Their 


‘hours of work coincide with the hours their 


children are in school. They are home when 
the husband returns from his work. Dinner 
is simmering on the stove and only from her 
more entertaining conversation is he aware 
of his wife’s dual role. 

Husbands pay an emotional price too 
when their wives work, although Lady Fare’s 
survey would indicate that men are begin- 
ning to appreciate that a wife’s role is vastly 
different from that enacted in his mother’s 


era. 


More than three-quarters of the wives re- 
turning our questionnaire reported that hus- 
bands did not disapprove of their working. 


This applied equally to families with small 


preschool children, as well as in the older 
age 
In addition, another 6 percent neither ap- 
proved nor ved. Another 9-plus per- 
cent accept their wives’ working as an un- 
avoidable necessity. 
_ Partnership: In days of — when the so- 


cial pattern of our lives was overwhelmingly 
rural, as opposed to the urban emphasis of 
today, family units were a production team 
unto themselves. 

Every member had an important role to 
play in achieving economic security, as well 
as comfort. It was before the invention of 
laborsaving devices. Dawn to dusk labors 
left little time for emotional disturbances of 
more than minor dimension, except in rare 
instances. 

It would appear that family partnership 
is returning. But, as with so many things 
today, it is a new form with so many more 
complexities that it has taken a decade or 
two for its members to be comfortable with 
it. 

Earlier maturity: “A working mother must 
devise a strict schedule if family chaos is to 
be avoided,” wrote a teacher. 

“It must be a schedule everyone works out 
together, with each voluntarily assuming his 
share of the duties previously taken for 
granted as being done by the mother. 

“For a few months after I returned to 
work (they had moved to Phoenix from an- 
other part of the country and wanted to 
protect their savings) the children found it 
difficult not having me there every moment. 

“But now they have grown into a wonder- 
ful self-reliance and mature independence 
that is a joy. And we are a more closely 
knit family than we were before.” 

A book: To fully report on the depth and 
variety of the thoughtful letters would fill a 
book. But to list quickly other aspects of 
the working woman’s life that were revealed 
in sufficient numbers to assume they are 
somewhat typical: — 

Some women feel other women expect too 
much in the way of salary and considera- 
tions when they enter the business world. 

The fight for equal pay for women who are 
doing the same job men do will continue, 
apparently. 

Particularly in relation to women who are 
the only breadwinner for a family. 

“The chief reason given for paying men 
more is that they have families to support. 
If this is a basis for setting salary levels, it 
should apply equally to women in the same 
position.” 

Question: Of what use is experience and 
maturity when a great number of employers 
evidently refuse to hire a woman past age 35? 

Wrote one woman: “This definition I saw 
long ago in a Florida paper states the prob- 
lem concisely: ‘An executive: a man who 
desires an attractive secretary 22-28 years of 
age with 40 years’ experience’.” 

Yet more than 77 percent of our replies 
came from women over 34 years of age. 
And 85 percent reported age had been no 
factor in their employment. There were also 
a few letters from young women. Their 
cry: “How do we get the experience employ- 
ers want when no one will hire us without 
it?” 


Is there a new profession in the offing? 


The older woman finds it hard to find em- 
ployment in business. The preferred younger 
woman is frantic to find efficient, trustworthy 
help at home to give her children the best 
care possible. 

What of others? A more complete evalua- 
tion of Lady Fare’s working women survey 
will be a part of the discussion material at 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s regional 
conference in Los Angeles Friday and Satur- 
day. 

It may or may not find confirmation among 


the 150 to 200 representatives expected from 


Arizona, Nevada, and California. 

But undoubtedly the statement of one 
Arizona woman will meet with agreement. 

“Women must accept that the end of their 
business day is not the end of their workday. 
They must gear to handle the extra load 
their jobs away from home place on their 
shoulders with a minimum of wear and tear 
on themselves and their families.” 


Because, as Department of Labor statistics | 


reveal, women are necessary to the total 


A8015 
work force of the Nation. They are neces- 
sary for the stepped-up production that is 
vital to create the millions of new jobs 


needed in the Nation’s future, says Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, U.S. Women’s Bureau direc- 


tor, who will keynote the Los Angeles con- 


ference Friday 


REPORT Tes Su SuRvVEY RESULTS 

(On Sunday, August 6, and again on 
August 16, Lady Fare carried a survey ques- 
tionnaire to sample the opinion of its work- 
ing women readers. Results of- the survey 
will be a part of the US. Department of 
Labor regional conference on working women 
being held in Los Friday and Satur- 
day. Below is the tabulation of that re- 
sponse; a cross section view of Arizona’s 
working women.) 

1. Is your job full time? | 

Response: Full time, 87.2 part 
time, 12.8 percent. 

2. What type of work do you do? 

Response: Secretarial, 41 percent; teacher, 
15.3 percent; clerical, 10.1 percent; book- 
keeping and accounting, 8.8 percent; nursing, 
5.7 percent; sales, 4.4 percent; managerial, 
3.1 percent; services, 3.1 percent; professional, 
2.9 percent; skilled labor, 2.2 percent; tech-. 
nician, 2.1 percent; electronics and assem- 
bly, 1.3 percent. 

3. Please check proper age group. 

' Response: Under 18, 0; 18 to 34, 22.5 per- 
cent; over 34, 77.5 percent. 

4. Has your age been any drawback in 
getting or holding a job? 

a Yes, 14.7 percent; no, 85.3 per- 
cent. 

5. Please check your approximate yearly 
income before taxes. 

Response: Under $3,000, 15.4 percent; $3,- 
000 to $3,999, 24.3 percent; $4,000 to $4,999, 
32.7 percent; $5,000 to $5,999, 19.1 percent; 
$7,000 to $9,999, 5.5 percent; $10,000 or over, 
3 percent. 

6. Why do you work? 

Response: Married, add to income, 48.3 
percent; single, 149 percent; divorced or 
widowed with dependents, 14.9 percent; per- 
sonal achievement, 12.3 percent; children’s 
education, 3.8 percent; home improvements, 
3.3 percent; pay for home, 2.5 percent, 

7. If married, what is your husband’s 
attitude about your .working? 

Response: Approves, 78.8 percent; disap- 
proves, 5.1 percent; doesn’t care, 6.4 percent; 
disapproves but tolerates, realizes necessity, 
9.7 percent. 

8. If you have children, in what age 
bracket are they? 


9. If under high school age, what arrange- 
ments do you have for their care during your 
working hours? 

Response: Nursery, 21.6 percent; relative, 
22.5 percent; housekeeper, 27.5 percent; 
neighbor, 19.6 percent; husband, 8.8 percent. 

10. Please feel free to attach separate page 
with personal comments on your job satis- 
factions and disappointments, advice to 
women entering or returning to the work 
force, problems you have met and solved, 
needs you feel are common to all working 
women. 


So Shall Ye Be Judged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 


| 
| 
Response: Under 6, 13.4 percent; grade 
school, 26.2 percent; high school, 26.5 per- 
cent; college, 15.6 percent; on their own, 


‘im thie Appendix to the Recorn an article 
from the September 23 issue of National 
Review entitled “So Shall Ye Be Judged: 


Messrs. Holmes Alexander and William 


ap- 
proached with the proposal that he found a 


against Him. Before long (March 1959) Loeb 
found himself im court, factng his old friend 
Judge Charles Wyzanski. 

Wyzanskt offered to disqualify himself, 
saying, “I Know there has been some Man- 
chester newspaper which has been in the 
business of attacking me from time to time 
and I don’t know whether it is the plaintiff 
or not. I am quite immune from 


other case, undertook a one-man in 
tion of Massachusetts politics. Issuing regu- 
lar as well as criminal subpenas, Wyzanski 
finally caught a big fish: William Callahan, a 
chairman of the State throughway authority. 
While Wyzanski'was off hunting for evidence 
of corruption, Loeb’s reportorial staff was 
reminded of an earlier connection between 
_ Judge Wyzanski and his present quarry. 
After considerable research they turned up 
a story that made banner headlines. 
EARLIER HISTORY 


Some years earlier, while Callahan had 
been chairman of the Department of Public 
Works, the state had’ seized, exercising the 


right of eminent domain, some property be- 
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longing -te Wyzanski and his family. Calla- 
han had got up a board of appraisers and had 
ruled that landowners could refuse the offer 
made by the appraisers only by going to 
court. In practice, anyone actually prepared 


to go to court received a settlement of about 


@ $1,000 more than the original appraiser's 
ceasuind, to avoid the cost of litigation. But 
there was an exception. 

Wyzanski, it appears, complained vocifer- 
ously that the appraisers hadn’t offered him 
enough. A trial date was set, but then before 
trial, Wyzanski received a settlement of many 
thousands of dollars more than the original 
price: Loeb’s reporters could find no other 
case of a large out-of-court settlement. After 
the story hit the wire service, Wyzanski flew 
into court and filed with the clerk a detailed 
memorandum on his land dealings with the 
man he had recently subpenaed. The case 
htallooed across the headlines in Boston, and 
Loeb's paper, of course, ran a whole series 
of artictes on the situation. — 

By April of 1961, the odor from Wyzanski’s 
court: had reached Washington. Majority 
Leader Jomnw McCormack of Massachusetts 
entered the discussion of Federal judgeships 
with am interesting anecdote about Wyzanski. 
“Tt happens,” said McCormack, “that I have 
a nephew who its attorney general of the 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Not so 


long ago, a Federal judge in Boston threat- 
ened him with contempt of court in the per- 
formance of his official duties. I am going 


to confine myself to this issue alone,” said 


McCormack, “even though there are other 
instances of Wyzanski’s highhandedness. 


Here is a:copy of the Boston Globe of October 
19, 1960. It was only 2 weeks before the etec- 


tion—a poor time for any judge to inject 
himself into the issues of a political cam- 
paign—whether he be a Republican or a 
Democrat. At that time, my nephew was 
protecting the interests of the cities. and 
towns of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. This particular judge misconstrued a 
statement by my mephew and this judge 
from the bench publicly stated that he might 
adjudge the attorney general of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in contempt of 
court—or words to that effect. 

“The judge even went further than that. 
He even stated from the bench, and T will 
quote the words directly from the newspaper: 
‘I am not myself quite aware why the Attor- 
ney General of the United States chose to 


further the ambitions of the attorney gen- 


eral of Massachusetts who is a Democrat: 
Can you imagine that? What happened? 
My nephew and a few other attorneys gen- 
eral representing the attorneys general of 
the United States some months prior to that 
had a conference with Assistant Attorney 
General Bicks. Now let me go a little step 
further and T will quote from this newspaper 
article again: ‘Any statements issued about 
this case were no doubt given out for po- 
litical purposes and whoever issued such a 
statement may well be in contempt of court.’ 


This is not an isolated case I am talking 


about.” 
JUDGE AS POLITICIAN 
Congressman BurRKE exploded in sympa- 
thetic detonation, and described his own 
victimization at His Honor’s hand. 


| US. Court of Appeals in 


October 10 


85 percent of the attorneys, members of the 
Massachusetts bar, are fearful te appear in 
his. court. When a judge orders the issu- 
ance of a criminal summons 4 days before 
an election, when all the circumstances 
called for was the issuance of a regular wit- 
ness summons, and tries to create the im- 
pression in the minds of the people of a 
Congressman's district that the Congress- 
man was a defendant and not a witness, I 
say that he has abused his authority, he has 
violated. civil rights, he has violated every 
decent principle that we can Have in our — 
courts; he Nas violated the code of decency 
of the court. TI question his activities that 


leges of his position, all the authority vested 
in him by the U.S. Government when He tried 
to inject himself into that congressional 


judge has acted in the role of a poli- 


bench is no place for a tyrant or a despot. 
He is ill mannered, discourteous, uncivil, 
rude, injudicious, and overbearing. He lacks 
balance.” 


he is the be-all and end-all of wisdom. His 


mittee on the Judiciary concerning this 
judge’s unusual and untoward conduct.” — 
@ decision by the 
Boston—a decision 
that amounts to a formal accusation of mis- 
conduct on the part of Judge Wyzanski: 
“Naturally witnesses can and should be 
required to explain the words they use. It. 
is hardly necessary, however, to do so with. 
ridicule or caustic criticism, or repeatedly 
to check a witness’ use of words in reason- 
ably common use by reference to the Oxford 
English Dictionary, or to require strict ad- 
herence to the rules of grammar. The 


for 


principally on the grounds that 1 


te Comet of 
Rickenbacker. 
% was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
- . Wem « CONnSERVaTIVE PUBLISHER FouND day; the remarks he made from the bench | 
. in a Courr or His were entirely uncalled for. If ever a judge 
| Papers HaD OFTEN ATTACKED was subject to censure, it was this particu- as > 
| (By Holmes Alexander and Wm. F. 
Rickenbacker ) 
Since 1946, William Loeb has been pub- 
lisher of the Manchester (N.H.) Union 
direst and honest tician trying to influence the electorate by 
Mam Loeb fears not the mighty vast over his intemperate and unfair statements from j 
witen the mighty happens to mya a Federal the bench. His activities on the bench are 3 
certainly open to question. The Federal 
judge on the First Circuit Court. ? 
Back 1950, Loeb blasted the Dover 
- group; a coliection of prominent Bostonians ; 
| including Charles Wyzanski, advocating the ee 
munists’ long Loeb EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the House 
| attacked Wyzanski for acting as a character Judiciary Committee, testified as a charac- : 
| | : : Es ter witness in reverse: “Often the over- 
witness for Alger Hiss. Im late 1956 and 4 
as chairman. of tte of of lar judge is overly righteous. He is bold, he | 
again, for running the anriey act on = differ- of a judicial panjandrum and, therefore, 
) ont stage: for Oppenheimer spoke at Exeter never hesitates to act as judge, prosecutor, 
of which Wyzanski wes ise a. trustee : and jury, all rolled into one. In a trice, he 
will om occasion convert his court into a 
U.S, attorney’ ofce, oF something not in 
| competing newspaper in Haverhill, Mass. In like a grand jury. Numerous complaints : 
| the course of time he did establish the paper, | : 
but he ran into the organized opposition of | 
; 32 New England newspaper barons who 
banded together to run him out of Haver- | 
hill. Leeb filed an antitrust suit. A coun- | 
| 
with respect Secause bench’ is not an appropriate rostrum from 
that I know that somebody has bee ay 
trial judge of his function, indeed duty, to 
it, and* maybe it is this plaintiff. 
| 7 see that the truth is elicited ordinarily re- 
} plaintiff regards me as in any way pe 
I wish the plaintiff would say so.” quires clarifying questions from the bench, 
: ‘e and maybe on’ occasion sharp warnings, it 
i: rhetoric: is a man unbiased if he 
| duct of a case away from counsel.” 
Acting with the innate chivalry 
After being visited with so voluminous 
root of his nature, Loeb grandly declined the ie 
offer. The case then proceeded, 
“presiding, until late in 1960. At 
that point Wyzanski, in connection with an Attorney General | 
McCormack, the majority leader's nephew, 
iz only injected himself into the affairs of the to attend a public hearing comcerning some 
: attorney general of Massachusetts,” said asphalt companies. At the hearing, Wyzan- 
Burke, “but he also injected himself in the ski actually apologized to McCormack for 
if | congressional fight in my district, tried to having threatened him with contempt of é a 
smear my good reputation, and made remarks court. He also said that in view of the 
; uncalled for, subjected me to a vitriolic at- hullaballoo (our word: it’s not in the judge’s | 
tack, an unfair attack that I could not OD.) about the asphalt case, he would 
answer. withdraw from it. But then he went on to : 
1 “This. particular judge, time and time ¢©*press himself in pointed terms about the | 
| again, has threatened attorneys and. mem- °88¢ of William Loeb from which he an- 
bers of the Massachusetts bar who had the ounced he would not withdraw. 
a. courage to appear before his court, has Loeb’s attorneys made a formal’ motion 
| threatened them with citations.of contempt, proposing that Wyzanski withdraw. Wyzan- 
has impugned their motives, has besmirched ski refused. They went to the Court. of 
| veloped such condition thet would ony 
| veloped such @ condition that I would say e only 


1961 


sounded prejudiced, but wasn’t, really. At 
this moment Loeb is trying to get a stay of 
process from one of the justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

So here is the great big liberal, Charles 
Wyzanski, conducting his court with a 
highhandedness which, if it had been Sen- 


ator McCarthy doing it in his committee. 


room, would have caused WyzZanski to turn 
off all the lights of Harvard and say: We’ve 
had it, and quietly expire. On top of that, 
he is determined to judge the man who has 
now completely exasperated him. “It is just 
as well that justice is blind,” said EMANUEL 
CELLER in his résumé, “she might not like 
some of the things done in her name by 


Judge Wyzanski.” 


Activities of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 87th Congress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 1st session of the 87th Congress, the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives had before it a large 
body of legislation which called for 
prompt action as well as intensive study. 
The following record of its activities re- 
veals the significant role played by this 
committee in the interest of the Nation. 

Of the 10,955 bills and resolutions, in- 
troduced in the House, a total of 3,721 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or, approximately, 34 per- 
cent of all proposals introduced in one 
form or another. Of these, 1,146 were 
public bills and 2,575 were private bills. 
A total of 151 hearings were held; 71 
public bills were acted upon favorably, of 
which 39 have been signed into law; 27 
have passed the House and are await- 
ing action by the Senate; 2 bills are pend- 
ing in the House; 2 bills are in confer- 
ence and 1 in the Committee on the 
Rules; 323 individuals were beneficiaries 
of private immigration legislation, of 
which 130 were House bills, 86 Senate 
bills, 42 House joint resolutions, and 65 
Senate concurrent resolutions. The 
House Committee on the Judiciary acted 
expeditiously on private claim bills. Out 
of a total of 548 private claim bills, 89 
are pending in the Senate, 58 have been 
enacted into private law and 36 were 
disapproved. 

“Of major national interest are the 
following legislative proposals enacted 
into law and upon which this commit- 
tee placed heavy emphasis: _ 

Public Law 87-36, to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes. 
This act created 73 additional judgeships. 

Public Law 87-228, to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to prohibit. travel or 
transportation in commerce in aid of 
racketeering enterprises. 

Public Law 87-216, to amend chapter 
50 of title 18, United States Code, with 
respect to the transmission of bets, 
wagers, and related information.. 
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Public Law 87-218, to provide means 
for the Federal Government to combat 
interstate crime and to assist the States 
in the enforctment of their criminal laws 
by prohibiting the interstate transpor- 
tation of wagering paraphernalia. 

Public Law 87-368, to amend section 
1073 of title 18, United States Code, the 
Fugitive Felon Act. 

These are a series of crime bills which, 
when taken together, make for a formi- 
dable weapon against organized crime. 

The major enactment in the area of 
immigration and nationality was Public 
Law 87-301, to permit the entry of cer- 
tain eligible alien orphans. 


Also of major interest was Public Law 


87-258, to amend title 28, entitled “Judi- 
ciary and Judicial Procedure,” of the 
United States Code to provide for the 
defense of suits against Federal employ- 
ees arising out of their operation of motor 
vehicles in the scope of their employ- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 87-225, to provide for rea- 

sonable notice of applications to the 
United States courts of appeals for in- 
terlocutory relief against the orders of 
certain administrative agencies. 
- Litigants in Federal courts will be 
benefited by the provisions of this act 
since instead of a requirement of 5 days’ 
notice which because of its inflexibility 
has created hardships, a reasonable no- 
tice is substituted. 

Important compacts between the 
States: 

Public Law 87-162, granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the compact or agree- 
ment between the States of North Da- 
kota and Minnesota with respect to the 
boundary between such States. 

Public Law 87-115, consenting to the 
amendment of the compact between the 
States of Pennsylvania and Ohio relating 
to Pymatuning Lake. 

Public Law 87-50, giving the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State 
of Arizona and the State of Nevada es- 
tablishing a boundary between those 
States. 

These acts will settle many questions 
between the compacting States and lay 
to rest many questions which are before 
these States in the course of the absence 
of congressional consent. 

Public Law 87-17, to amend Public 
Law 86-272 relating to State taxation of 
interstate commerce. State taxation on 
interstate commerce has become a most 
vexatious problem. Public Law 86—272 
was too limited in scope to permit a 
thorough airing of the problem. Conse- 
quently, this act enlarges the scope of 
the inquiry. Both consuming States and 
manufacturing States are agreed that 
enlarging the scope of the inquiry and 
the very inquiry itself is one of the major 
accomplishments of this Congress. 

Public Law 87-306, to amend section 
1362 of title 18 of the United States Code 
so as to further protect the internal 
security of the United States by provid- 
ing penalties for malicious damage to 
certain communications facilities. 

Since the internal security of the 
United States is dependent upon secure, 
positive and instantaneous communica- 
tions, it is understandable that this act 
is of major interest to the country. It 
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strengthens the criminal law against 
willful or malicious interference with or — 
destruction of any communication facil- 
ity used or intended to be used for mili- 
tary or civil defense functions of the 
United States. If the communications 
system fails, it is apparent that all of 
the billions for armaments, for missiles, 
and for bombers would be in vain. 
- Public Law 87-324, to amend the act 
of September 2, 1958, establishing a Com- | 
mission and Advisory Committee on In- 
ternational Rules of Judicial Procedure, 
as amended. 

This act extends the life of the Com- 
mission and Advisory Committee on In- | 
ternational Rules of Judicial Procedure 
until December 31, 1963. The Commis- | 
sion is to investigate and study existing 
practices of judicial assistance and co- 
operation between the United States and 
foreign countries with a view to achiev- 
ing improvements. Thus, the attention 
of the Commission is directed to the im- — 


provement of procedures which involve 


the performance of acts in foreign terri- 
tory, the obtaining of evidence, the proof 
of foreign law, and the service of judi- 
cial documents, among other things. 

Public Law 87-336, to amend section 
5021 of title 18, United States Code— 
Youth Corrections Act. 

Presently a youth offender who has 
been committed or incarcerated, is en- 
titled upon discharge to have his convic- 
tion set aside. A youth offender who is 
not committed, however, and who, in- 
stead, is placed on probation by the court, 
is not entitled to this benefit. The in- 
stant bill will now make available to a . 
youth offender who is placed on proba-. 
tion the same benefits that a youth 
offender receives who has been com- 
mitted to a correctional institution . 

Also significant are the following: 
Public Law 87-338, to amend section 35 
of title 18, United States Code—impart- 
ing or conveying false information. Pub- 
lic Law 87-366, to amend sections 1 and 
3 of the Foreign Agents Registration Act 
of 1938, as amended. Public Law 87— 
371, to amend title 18 of the United 
States Code to prohibit the coun- 
terfeiting of State obligations in certain 
cases, and for other purposes. Public 
Law 87-369, to repeal section 391 of title - 
18 of the United States Code so as to 
extend the application of chapter 37 of 
title 18, relating to espionage and cen- 
sorship, and Public Law 87-331, to amend 
the antitrust laws to authorize leagues 
of professional football, baseball, basket- 
ball, and hockey teams to enter into cer- 


_tain television contracts, and for other | 


purposes. 

The results of the work of the com- 
mittee members and the staff have been 
most gratifying and I, as chairman, am 
indeed grateful for the cooperation and 


the willingness to devote long working 


hours in the fulfillment of the responsi- 
bilities placed upon them. A detailed 
analysis of each s work 
follows: 
Suscommirrse No. 1: GENERAL 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLs as ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER IMMIGRATION AND NaA-~ 
TIONALITY 
In the field of immigration and national- 
ity, Subcommittee No. 1 has acted on the 
following bills: 


| 


provides legislation designed 
unification of families of US. citizens and 
permanent resident aliens. This bill; as 
initially passed by the Senate, extended un- 
til July 1, 1963, the orphan provisions as 
contained in section 4 of Public Law 85-316, 
as amended; which had expired on June 30, 
1961. The House committee deleted the Sen- 
- ate language and substituted language which 
‘would te and codify into perma- 
nent law, with modifications, the provisions 
of several successive, temporary enactments 
facilitating the immigration of alien orphans 
adopted by or to be adopted by US. citizens. 
The amendment authorizes the issuance of 
special nonquota immigrant visas to “eligible 
” under 14 years of age who, prior to 
the institution or during pendency of adop- 
tion proceedings abroad, had been seen and 
observed by the adoptive parents, or to 
orphans who have been selected abroad and 
would be coming to the United States for 
adoption in accordance with applicable State 
statutes. Provision is made for the issuance 
of nonquota immigrant visas to eligible 
if a visa petition filed in behalf of 
such eligible orphan was approved by the 
Attorney General prior to September 30, 1961, 
or was pending prior to that date and is sub- 
sequently approved. 

The bill also includes provisions relating 
to judicial review of orders of deportation 
and exclusion of aliens entered by the At- 
torney General. These provisions are identi- 


isting requirement that a visa applicant 


state in his application his race and ethnic. 


origin; accord veterans of the Korean hos- 
tilities the same naturalization privileges as 
existing law accords veterans of World War 
I and World War II; remove the existing 
2,000 quota ceiling imposed on the “Asia- 
Pacific Triangle’; assure any new political 
entities immigration quotas equal to the 
. total of quotas or subquotas presently es- 
tablished for each of the component parts 
which comprise the new entity; correct 


abuses resorted to by aliens who desire to. 


obtain preferential status by contracting 
fraudulent marriages; all petitions 
for naturalization filed after the enactment 
of the tion and Nationality Act (De- 
cember 24, 1952) be heard and determined in 
accordance with the requirements of that 
act; restore to existing law illegality in pro- 
curement of naturalization as a ground for 
revocation of naturalization; set up rules of 
evidence under which the burden of proof 
to establish loss of citizenship by preponder- 
ance of the evidence would rest with the 
Government—the presumption of voluntari- 
Mess under the rules of evidence 
would be rebuttable, similarly, by prepon- 
derance of the evidence; provide for inclu- 
sion of the spouse or child of a naturalized 
US: citizen within the exemption from loss 
of citizenship granted such citizen who has 
attained the age of 60 years and who has 
resided abroad for not less than 10 years and 
isin bona fide retirement from a designated 
type of occupation; and, eliminate from the 
excluding clause of existing law tuberculosis 
and leprosy and provides for the exclusion 
of aliens who are afflicated with any danger- 
ous contagious disease. 

Pour sections of the bill codify existing 
law applicable. to the granting of waivers of 
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prior to July 1, bn, shall be accorded non- 
quota status» This provision is designed to 
expedite the reunification of families of U.S. 
citizens and immigrants admitted for per- 


manent. residence. This bill .was enacted. 


into law on September 26, 1961 (Public Law 
87-301). 

H.R. 8291, as amended, reenacts three pro- 
visions of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
authorizing U.S. participation in, or opera- 
tion by the United States, respectively, of 
existing programs of assistance to certain 
migrants and refugee-escapees, and author- 
izes the appropriation of funds for such pro- 
grams. The bill also authorizes the appro- 
priation of funds to assist certain refugees 
from the Western Hemisphere who fied to 
the United States for fear of persecution 
(such assistance having been hitherto ren- 
dered by using the President’s contingency 
funds for the benefit of refugees from Cuba). 
This bill passed the House on September 12, 
1961. 6 passed. tie: Senate and is now in 
conference. 

H.R.187 creates a single, se te, statu- 
tory form of judicial review administra- 
tive orders for the deportation and exclusion 
of aliens from the United States. Aliens may 
seek judicial review of an order of depor- 
tation by filing a petition in the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, orders of exclusion to be 
reviewed exclusively by writs of habeas cor- 
pus. Such orders shall not be reviewed until 
all administrative remedies have been ex- 
hausted. The bill provides for trial de novo 
of substantial claims to American national- 
ity by persons who have been ordered de- 


This bill passed the House July 10, 1961. 
Identical provisions are included in S. 2237, 
as amended, which was enacted into law 
September 26, 1961 (Public Law 87-301). 

Under the general jurisdiction of Subcom- 
mittee No. 1, the following bills were con- 
sidered: 

House Joint Resolution 225 grants the con- 
sent of the Congress to an interstate-Federal 
compact that will create a regional govern- 
mental commission to administer compre- 
hensibly the water resources of the Delaware 
River Basin. Parties to the compact are the 
Federal Government and the States of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware. This resolution was enacted into law 
September 27, 1961 (Public Law 87-328). 


H.R. 2730 extends the application of 


chapter 37 of title 18 United States Code, 
relating to espionage and censorship, to acts 
committed anywhere in the world by repeal- 
ing section 791 of that title. That section 
now provides that the provisions of chapter 
37 which apply only within the admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction of the United 
States, on the high seas, and within the 
United States. This bill was enacted into law 
in 1961 (Public Law 87-369). 
H.R. 176, as amended, provides for the 
tation of the U.S. Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals on the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States. Additionally, 
the bill amends section 605 of title 28, United 
States Code, by eliminating the special 
budgetary position, thus placing the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals on the same 
level as other US. courts which are repre- 
sented on the Judicial Conference. This bill 
was enacted into law September 19, 1961 
(Public Law 87-253). . 

H.R. 8490 amends the act of September 2, 
1958, establishing a Commission and Advisory 
Committee on International Rules of Judi- 
cial Procedure, as amended (Public Law 85— 
906 amended by Public Law 86-287) by ex- 
tending the life of the Commission for an 
additional 2 years to December 31, 1963, thus, 
providing a reasonable period for the com- 


gram. 

tember 26, 1961 (Public Law 87-324). 
Public hearings were held by Subcommit- 

tee No. 1 on the Delaware River Basin Com- 


October 10 


pact (H.J: Res. 225), the proposed Migration 
and Refugee Assistance Act (H.R. 8291) and 
on the several bills relating to the mailing 
of obscene matter. 5 

The extent of the work of this subcom- 
mittee in the area of private legislation is 
set forth in the following table: 

Private bills 

House bills: 

Private 

Pending in Senate 26 

On Private Calendar 1 

Incorporated in House joint reso- 
: lution or other bills which be- 


came private law os 42 
Tabled because Senate ‘companion 

bills passed in lieu.............. 14 
Pending in committee 1, 342 
Total - 1,850 
Senate bills: 
Private laws - “ 86 
Passed House amended : 2 
On Private Calendar i 2 
Pending in 61 
Total 169 
House joint resolutions: : 
Private 2 
Pending in 1 


Total private laws: 218. 

One Senate concurrent resolution was ap- 
proved. It included the names of 29 appli- 
cants for suspension of deportation under 
the provisions of section 244(a)(5) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; 19 appli- 
cants for suspension of deportation under 
the provisions of section 19(c) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1917, as amended; 14 ap- 
plicants for adjustment of status under the 
provisions of section 6 of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, as amended; and 3 applicants 
for adjustment of status under the provi- 
sions of section 4 of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, as amended. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2: GENERAL JURISDICTION 

OvER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 

JURISDICTION OVER CLAIMS 


In the ist session of the 87th Congress, the 
subcommittee held 35 meetings, and con- 
ducted hearings on 22 days. These covered 
public .as well as private claims measures. 

The subcommittee considered H.R. 2883 
and a group of similar bills relating to the 
problem of personal liability of Government 
drivers. H.R. 2883 making the remedy pro- 
vided in the Federal tort claims provisions 
of title 28 of the United States Code the ex- 
clusive remedy in cases arising out of the 
operation of Government vehicles was favor- 
ably reported, passed both Houses and be- 
came Public Law 87-258. 


The subcommittee conducted a hearing on 


House Joint Resolution 91 and several similar, 
joint resolutions proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution to provide for the con- 
tinuity of membership in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the event of disaster. House 
Joint Resolution 91 was favorably reported 
to the full committee. H.R. 298, providing 
for the recovery of the cost of medical or 
hospital care extended by the United States, 
from negligent third parties was also favor- 
ably recommended to the full committee at 
the close of the session. 


Three bills compensation sys- 


concerning 
tems administered by the United States 
which were favorably considered by the sub- 
committee passed both Houses and became 
law during the session. H.R. 7358 which be- 
came Public Law 87-317, extended the pro- 
visions for compensation found in section 
4126 of title 18 to Federal prisoners injured 
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1 cal with H.R. 187 which passed the House | 
i July 10, 1961. | 
7 Additional amendments eliminate the ex- | 
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n. and Nationality Act and consolidate 
| with the basic statute provisions contained 
pletion of the Commission’s projected pro- 
: — and 7 of the act of September 11, 1957. 
} “Dhe bill also provides that the beneficiaries 


' proved as Public Law 87-251. 


1961 


while working in the maintenance or opera- 
tion of the institution in which confined. 
S. 935, enacted as Public Law 87-234, author- 
ized the filing and consideration of certain 
National Guard claims under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act. The compen- 
sation payable under the War Hazards Com- 
pensation Act was increased by 15 percent 
by the enactment of H.R. 4357 as Public Law 
87-380. 

H.R. 1777 providing for the amendment of 
title 18 to bar the transportation of fraudu- 
lent State tax stamps or the equipment to 
make them in interstate or foreign commerce 
became Public Law 87-371. H.R. 3227 per- 
mitting the introduction of photographic 
reproductions of business records held in 
custodial or fiduciary capacities was enacted 
as Public Law 87-183. 

Two bills referred to the subcommittee 
provided for relief from liability for groups 
of service personnel who were paid money 
under circumstances where the payments 
were subsequently ruled to have been errone- 
ous. H.R. 6244 provided relief to servicemen 
who had received family separation allow- 
ances under a regulation subsequently ruled 
to be invalid. That bill became Public Law 
87-207. Another bill, H.R. 7099, validating 
certain per diem allowances paid to Coast 
Guard personnel assigned to construct loran 
stations in foreign countries, was reported 
and passed the House but was not acted upon 
in the Senate. 

A bill, H.R. 4131, extending authority to 
the Comptroller General to waive indebted- 
ness for erroneous payments to Government 
personnel was the subject of a hearing and 
was reported to the House in the form recom- 
mended by the subcommittee. The bill 
passed the House in that form. 

H.R. 6533, validating payments of com- 


pensation to Government employees under 


an erroneous interpretation of a remedial 
employees’ pay law, was favorably consid- 
ered, reported, and passed the House. 

H.R. 4528 provided for the relief of per- 
sons harmed as the result of the negotia- 
tion of forged or fraudulent Government 
checks issued at the Parks Air Force Base, 
Calif. The bill passed the House but was 
not acted upon in the Senate. 

A number of bills granting relief to States 
or political subdivisions within States were 
considered by the subcommittee. Among 
the bills recommended favorably was S. 1942 
compensating the State of New Hampshire 
for amounts it paid as the result of the 
crash of a National Guard jet aircraft on a 
training mission. That bill became Public 
Law 87. H.R. 74, reimbursing the city of 
New York for expense incurred in rehabili- 
tating a ferry slip for Army use, was re- 
ported and passed the House. A bill, H.R. 
4917, authorizing the payment of half of 
the cost to Albany County, N.Y., in leasing 
Civil’ Defense communications equipment, 
was favorably considered and ultimately was 


enacted as Public Law 87-335. A bill con- 


cerning flood-damage payments to Hood 
County, Tex., H.R. 4360, was reported and 
passed the House. 

Three bills concerning problems faced by 
school boards in connection with the Fed- 
eral Government were recommended by the 
subcommittee and were reported to the 
House. H.R. 1627, concerning the Princess 
Anne County School Board, Virginia, pro- 
vided for the payment of an amount to be 


fixed by the Court of Claims in return for 


the conveyance of the Oceana Public School 
property, the use of which was prejudiced 
by aircraft operations. H.R. 1627 was ap- 
A similar bill, 
H.R. 6759, for the relief of the Prince 


Georges 
__ County School Board, Maryland, and relatifig 
_ to a school near Andrews Air Force Base, was 


reported by the full committee to the House. 
H.R. 6103, rg, ge the refund of $1,500 


Paid as rent by the — 


Schools, Missouri, for the use of a barracks 
after its school burned, was reported and 
passed the House. 

H.R. 8958, a became Public Law 87- 
398, granted the Secretary of the Air Force 
the authority to -settle claims arising out 
of the crash of an Air Force aircraft at Mid- 
west City, Okla., without regard to the $5,000 
limitation provided in section 2733 of title 


_10 of the United States Code. 


Three joint resolutions recognizing cen- 
tennial observances during 1962 were favor- 
ably considered by the subcommittee. 
House Joint Resolution 438 concerning the 
centennial of the Department of Agriculture 
became Public Law 87-161. House Joint 
Resolution 436 r g the centennial of 
the establishment of the national system of 
land-grant colleges and universities became 
Public Law 87-163. Senate Joint Resolution 
98 providing for the observation of the cen- 
tennial of the enactment of the Homestead 
Act became Public Law 87-272. 

The subcommittee favorably considered 
H.R. 8741 embodying the recommendation 
of the General Services Administration that 
existing law permitting the waiver by the 
armed services es of payment or per- 


formance bonds in connection with cost. 


type or supply contracts be,extended to all 
Federal agencies in a uniform manner. The 
bill was reported and passed the House. 

H.R. 310 extending limited authority for- 
the settlement of certain claims arising from 
activities of members or employees of the 


with claims against the Government: 


Referred to subcommittee: 
Private, House bills 521 
Private, House joint resolutions....... 2 
Private, House resolutions Tae, 
Private, Senate bills 
Total___. 


Public, House bills. 
Public, House joint resolutions. 
Public, House resolutions 
Public, Senate bills 


Public, Senate joint resolutions._...-. 1 
Total 72 
Grand 620 
Approved by subcommittee: 
Private, House bills 149 
Private, House resolutions 3 
Private, Senate bills 10 
Total 162 
Public, House bills 23 
Public, House joint resolutions__..___ 3 
Public, Senate bills i 4 
Public, Senate joint resolutions. 1 
Total 29 
Grand total... 191 
Adversely reported by subcommittee: 
Private, House bills 36 
Private, House joint resolution 1 
Private, Senate bills 
Public, House bills 10 
Public, House joint resolution 1 
Total | 
to House: 
Private, House bills 146 
Private, House resolutions , 3 
Private, Senate bills 10 
Total 159 
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Reported to House: 
Public, House bills 20 
Public, House joint resolutions oa 
Public, Senate bills 
Public, Senate joint resolution. ee 
Total , 25. 
Grand total 184 

Passed House: 

Private, House bills 141 
Private, House resolutions $3 
Private, Senate bills 8 
Total 
Public, House bills 
Public, House joint canebutionn 2 
Public, Senate bills 2 
Public, Senate joint resolution 1 
Total 
Grand total | 
Pending in Senate: 
Private, House bills 
Public, House bills 7 
Total 96 
Public laws enacted 
Private laws enacte 58 
Bills. vetoed, private___ 3 


Sent 3 private claims bills of the House 
to the Court of Claims by House — 
resolutions. 
Private claims settled administratively | 
(tentative) — 4 


SPECIAL JURISDICTION OVER PATENTS, TRADE- 
MARKS, COPYRIGHTS, AND REVISION OF THE 
Laws 

The jurisdiction of this subcommittee falls 
generally into three categories, namely, (a) 
general legislation, (b) patents, trademarks 
and copyrights, and (c) revision of the laws. 
In all 115 bills were referred for subcommit- 
tee action. At the end of this statement is 
a table showing the disposition which the 
subcommittee and in many instances the- 
full committee and the Congress has made 
of this legislation. There follows a general 
discussion of the legislation touching the 

ts of the subcommittee’s program 
in this first session of the 87th Congress. 
GENERAL LEGISLATION 

As part of the subcommittee’s program to 
study decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
for the purpose of introducing 1 
where needed, the subcommittee favorably 
considered and the House approved H.R. 
3247, to clarify the meaning of the term 

” as it is used in the Smith Act. 
This bill is the result of Yates v. United 
States (354 U.S. 298), which involved the 
question of whether 14 known Communists . 
had violated certain sections of our internal 
security laws in conspiring to overthrow the 
U.S. Government by force and violence and 
in organizing groups for the same purpose. 
The term “organize” has been rewritten so 
as to encompass‘not only ‘the initial act of 
organizing but also the continuous process 
of recruiting new members, regrouping, and 
expanding existing organizations. 

The Foreign Agents Registration Act was 
also the subject of a bill processed by the 
subcommittee. Today, while agents of for- 
eign principals must register under the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act, they need do 
so, under certain circumstances, only when 
the agents are “subsidized” by their foreign 
principals. H.R. 470, which became Public 
Law 87-366, expands the act so as to require 
agents, of whether they are sub- 
sidized, to > register with the Department ot 


a 
| 
| 
ES 
| 
military services outside the scope of their 
| duties was also reported and passed the 
| House. 
The following tabulation indicates the 
workload of this subcommittee in connection 
| 
| SuBCOMMITTEE No. 3: GENERAL JURISDIC- | | 
52 | 
8 
| 9 
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_ Justice if their foreign governments or for-— 
¢ign political parties exercise control or su- 
pervision over their policies and aetivities. 

Another bill which became public law, H.R. 
6834, relates to the ‘imparting of false bomb 
information. This new act makes it a mis- 
demeanor knowingly (but without malice) 
“to impart or convey false bomb informa- 
tion, and further makes it a felony to con- 
vey such false information willfully and 


' Maliciously, or with a reckless disregard for 


‘human life. 
Im 1956 Congress enacted the Automatic 
Payment of Judgments Act, which mate- 
rially reduced the administrative and legis- 
lative burdens both of the executive de- 
partments and of the Congress, by author- 
izing the automatic payment of judgments 
handed down by the Federal courts. This 
act has proven successful. As a result, a 
bill, H.R. 6835, was introduced to provide a 
nding simplification for the payment 
of judgments of State and foreign courts as 
well as the payment of compromise settle- 
ments in like causes. This bill has become 
Public Law 87-187. 

Legislation on which the subcommittee 
expended considerable time and effort pro- 
posed enlarging the membership of the House 
of Representatives. The subcommittee con- 
sidered some 21 bills, which would have_in- 
creased the House membership variously 
from 437 Members to 469 Members. In ad- 
dition to hearings there were several execu- 
tive sessions in which the subcommittee as 
well as the full committee considered and 
reconsidered various aspects of the legisla- 
tion. As of the end of this session, how- 
ever, the full committee had taken unfavor- 
able action on one of the bills, and the sub- 
committee has indefinitely postponed action 
on the remainder of the bilie. 

Several other general bills were processed 
by the subcommittee and became law. They 


ting the sale of stream-clogging water hya- 
cinths in those areas where climates are 


such that the plants are unable to survive 


winter weather. 

Interstate compact bills were also the 
subject of consideration by the subcommit- 
tee. Three of these compacts became pub- 
‘He law. They are S. 133—Arizona-Nevada 
- Boundary compact (Public Law 87-50). H.R. 

7454, the Pennsylvania-Ohio compact relat- 
ing to Pymatuning Lake (Public Law 87- 
115), and H.R. 7189, North Dakota-Minnesota 
boundary. compact (87-162). Other com- 
pacts considered or being considered by the 
subcommittee are H.R. 6243, authorizing 
Guam to enter into certain interstate com- 
pacts for the enforcement of criminal laws 
and policies, H.R. 7498, granting the consent 
of the Congress to the southern interstate 
nuclear compact, H.R. 6717, authorizing the 
district courts to entertain cases involving 
pollution of interstate river systems, and S. 
464, authorizing interstate compacts for the 
development and operation of library facili- 
ties and services. 


Other bills of significance studied by the 


subcommittee in this session are H.R. 3, 
dealing with Federal. preemption of State 
statutes, and H.R. 3248, providing for the. 
admission of certain evidence in court (Mal- 
lory case). This latter bill has been favor- 
ably reported to the full committee. Also 
referred to the subcommittee for its con- 
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"sideration is H.R. 3093, to eliminate the abuse. 
of the use of habeas sim by State pris- 
oners. . 
PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS 
H.R. 4333, which substantially affects the 
trademark laws, was favorably considered by 
the subcommittee, passed the House, and is 


in the Senate. The provisions | 


now pending 

of this bill affect details of registration, ad- 
ministrative and court procedure, and the 
internal organization of the Patent Office 
regarding trademark matters. 

The subcommittee H.R. 5754, to 
carry into effect a provision of the convention 
of Paris for the Protection of Industrial 
Property (Patents and Trademarks). The 
provisions of the convention are not self- 
executing and the instant bill, which be- 


came Public Law 87-333, amends Federal 


law to give effect to the convention to con- 


form our Federal statutes to the applicable 


provisions of the convention. 

Another bill enacted into law is House 
Joint Resolution 499 (Public Law 87-292), 
authorizing the Secretary of Commerce and 
others to make suitable arrangements for the 
observance of American Patent System Week, 
which has been designated by President Ken- 
nedy to be the week of October 15, 1961. 

Pending in the subcommittee is H.R. 6354, 
a bill providing penalties for the counterfeit- 
ing of phonograph records. Also pending is 
H.R. 70, popularly referred to as the juke- 


' box bill, which would require operators to 


pay royalties to songwriters for the public 
performance of their works on records in 
jukeboxes. 

The subcommittee held extensive hearings 
on H.R. 5487, which would permit patent 
holders to bring civil actions against Gov- 


ernment contractors who infringe their pat- 


ents while carrying out Government con- 
tracts. A number of other bills also being 
considered by the subcommittee concern 
overall Government patent policy regarding 
Government contracts. 

The staff of the subcommittee has been 
working with the Copyright Office in connec- 
tion with the revision of the copyright law. 
The committee recently published a report 
of the Register of Copyrights in this connec- 
tion. This report contains the tentative rec- 
ommendations of the Copyright Office. It 
has been issued by the committee for the 
purpose of inviting all persons concerned to 
submit comments and suggestions, which 
will be carefully considered in the next ses- 
sion of Congress, when the task of drafting 
a general revision bill is taken up. 

The subcommittee has pending a bill to 
raise certain fees in the Patent and Trade- 
mark Offices (H.R. 7731). Similar legisla- 
tion has been favorably considered in the 
84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses. The only 
new feature in the present legislation which 
distinguishes it from its predecessors is a 
provision for maintenance fees, sometimes 
referred to as renewal fees. This type 
would be an innovation in our patent law, 
in that these fees would be required to be 
paid at certain intervals during the life of a 
patent in order to Keep it in force. 

REVISION OF THE LAWS 


Classification of laws to United States Code 


-and the District of Columbia Code — 
‘The primary aspect of the subcommittee’s 
functions regarding the revision of the laws 
is the classification of the public laws to 
the United States Code and the District of 
Columbia Code. During this ist.session of 


‘the 87th Congress there will have been en- 


acted more than 400 public laws, comprising 


about 1,000 pages in the Statutes at Large.. 


These have been reviewed, or will be reviewed 
during the recess, to determine their appro- 
priate classification to the respectivé code. 
When the classification is completed. these 
laws will be incorporated in cumulative sup- 
plements to the codes and it is hoped that 
printer’s copy will be furnished to the Gov- 


October 10 
ernment Printing Office starting in early 


November 1961. 


The laws of a general and permanent na- 
ture enacted at the 2d session of the &6th 
Congress were classified and incorporated 
in the second supplement of the United 
States Code, 1958 edition, which consisted 
of two volumes containing more than 800 
pages and was the first time in the history 
of the United States Code that a supple- 
ment for one Congress required two volumes. 
This supplement became available in April 
1961. 

New edition of District of Columbia Code 


The work of preparing the new edition of 
the District of Columbia Code has been com- 
pleted and the first volume will be available 
this month. This edition consolidates the 
laws contained in supplement VIII with the 
laws contained in the 1951 edition, involving 
the voluminous editorial and manuscript 


- work. Editorial notes have been enlarged 


and other improvements made. The new 
edition comprises three volumes and con- 
tains all the general and permanent laws 
relating to the District of Columbia in force 
at the beginning of the 87th Congress. The 
code is completely annotated and contains 
notes of decisions by the U.S. Supreme Court, 
the courts of appeals and the district courts, 
as well as the municipal court of appeals. 
Enactment of titles into law 


In continuing its program of making the 
codes more useful the subcommittee has de- 


voted its attention to the preparation of 


Wils to enact particular titles into law. In- 
asmuch as Public Law 86-682, enacting into 
law title 39 of the United States Code, con- 


tains the laws only up to March-1959, it was 


necessary to introduce a cleanup bill in- 
corporating the postal laws enacted since 
that time. The bill (H.R. 173) was intro- 


duced early at this session. Also a bill to. 


bring up to date titles 10 and 32 of the 
United States Code (H.R. 2597) has been 
introduced. 

For several years the law revision staff of 
the subcommittee has been collaborating 
closely with the General Counsel’s office of 
the Civil Service Commission in the prepara- 
tion of a bill to enact into law title 5, relat- 
ing to the executive departments and em- 
ployees generally. A bill (H.R. 8748) was 
introduced. in the 86th Congress and the sub- 
committee has received many suggestions 
with respect to the bill in response to its 
request addressed to all the executive depart- 
ments and regulatory agencies. As a result 
a new bill is being prepared and it is hoped 
that it will be ready for introduction early 
in the next session. 

Similarly, the staff has been cooperating 
closely with the office of the General Counsel 


' of the Department of Defense in the prepara- 


tion of a bill to enact into law title 37 of the 


United States Code, “Pay and Allowances of 


the Uniform Services.” A bill (H.R. 6700) 
was introduced early in the 87th Congress. 
The subcommittee has extended to the 


District of Columbia Code its program of 


improving the codes, and a bill (H.R. 8857) 
was introduced last Co to enact into 
law Part II of the District of Columbia Code, 
Judiciary and Judicial Procedure, compris- 
ing titles 12-17. The staff has had numer- 
ous conferences with representatives of the 
courts and the bar association and many sug- 
gestions received will be incorporated in a 
new bill to be introduced in the next session. 
Panama Canal Zone Code 


During the 86th Congress, the Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone appointed the com- 
mittee’s law revision counsel as an adviser 
on the preparation of a new Canal Zone 
Code. The present code was enacted in 1934 
and has not been kept up to date by a sub- 
sequent amendment. The committee’s law 
revision counsel attended several meetings of 
the advisory committee and a bill (H.R. 
7468) has been introduced. The bill has 


: 
> 
he 
be 
| 
| 
aes are, H.R. 5343, permitting the courts to set 
Es aside the convictions of youthful offenders 
3 (Public Law 87-336), and H.R. 5656, pro- 
a viding for reasonable notice, instead of the 
: present requirement of 5 days’ notice, on 
| applications to U.S. Courts of Appeal for in- 
wee terlocutory. relief against the orders of-cer- 
tain administrative agencies (Public Law 
i 87-225). Im additicn, others have passed 
ie the House and are pending in the Senate. 
They are H.R. 75, requiring the U.S. Su- 
preme Court to treat appeals improperly 
eS taken from federal circuit courts as peti- 
% tions for certiorari; and H.R. 2041, permit-- 
fe 
4 


been referred to this committee and when 
reports are received from the departments, it 
is expected that it will be reported favorably 
to the House. 

During the recess the work on this bill and 
the other bills mentioned will be 
with the view of obtaining favorable action 
early in the next session. 

Bills referred, 115. 

Bills on which hearings were held, 37. 

Bills reported favorably to full committee, 
18. 
Bills reported adversely to full committee, 
11. 

Bills pending in subcommittee, 87. 

Bills reported to House, 16. 

Bills passed House, 16. 

Bills pending in House, none. 

Bills pending jn Senate, 6. 

Bills which ame law, 10. 


SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Over JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
. JURISDICTION OVER BANKRUPTCY AND REOR- 
GANIZATION 
In the exercise of its special jurisdiction 
over bankruptcy and reorganization the sub- 
committee considered a number of diverse 
measures. Three of these passed the House 


and are awaiting action in the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. They are: H.R. 


1961, H.R. 4473, and H.R. 7405. 

H.R. 1961 is a complex piece of legislation 
directed at clarifying the status of liens in 
bankruptcy and clearly defining the powers 
of the trustee. A predecessor bill, H.R. 7242, 
passed both Houses in the 86th Congress 
but was not approved by the President. In 
considering H.R. 1961 this year the subcom- 
mittee once again endeavored to meet the 
objections raised by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in respect to the treatment of the 
Federal tax lien. A number of substantive 
amendments which had been suggested by 
Treasury were incorporated in the bill. The 
bill was also modified to take into account 


the recent action of the Supreme Court in 


Lewis v. Manufacturers National Bank which 
eliminated the need for certain provisions of 
the bill. 

The subcommittee also favorably reported 
H.R. 4473. This bill is identical to H.R. 2236 
which passed the House in the 86th Congress 
but was not acted upon in the Senate. The 
bill places a 3-year limitation on the priority 
and the nondischargeability of taxes. The 
House once again passed the bill and it is 
now before the -Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

During the last two Congresses the sub- 
committee acted upon a large number of 
bills effecting relatively minor procedural 
changes in the Bankruptcy Act. In other 

in the Federal courts, these mat- 
ters would probably have been dealt with 
by order of the Supreme Court. However, 
the Supreme Court does not have the power 
in respect to bankruptcy to issue rules super- 
seding existing law which it has in other 
types of proceedings. This bill would give 
the Court the same power in respect to rules 
in bankruptcy that it now has in civil pro- 
cedure, admiralty, criminal procedure prior 
to and including verdict, and review of de- 


cisions of the Tax Court. This bill has 


passed the House and is also before the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary. 
Ten years after the enactment of the 


Chandler Act in 1938 a review of its opera- 


tion was made and legislation was enacted 
to remedy various inaccuracies, ambiguities, 
or other minor imperfections. With the 
Passing of a second decade, a second decen- 
nial review was undertaken and those meas- 
ures which were considered necessary and 
noncontroversial were embodied in H.R. 5393. 
The subcommittee considered this bill and 
recommended a number of amendments to 
it. The bill is now before the House. 

In addition to the bankruptcy oo rages 
already discussed, the subcommittee 
held hearings on H.R. 5341, a bill saan 
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for comprehensive changes in the tenure, 
salary, and terms for retirement of referees 
in bankruptcy. 

taken on this bill. 

The subcommitee had referred to it a 
number of bills within the general jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Pive of these bills have now passed the 
House. They cover matter ranging from the 
Federal slug law to problems of jurisdiction 
and venue in actions against Government 
Officials. The bills which have passed the 
House are as follows: 

H.R. 1960. This bill makes it possible to 
bring actions against Government officials 
and agencies in US. district courts outside 
the District of Columbia, which, because of 
certain existing limitations on jurisdiction 
and venue, may now be brought only in the 
US. District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 6691. This bill provides criminal pen- 
alties against those who threaten the Vice 
President-elect or such other officer as may 
be next in the order of succession to the 
Office of President. The bill also gives au- 
thority to the Secret Service, which it does 
not now have, to provide protection for the 
Vice President, the Vice President-elect and 
a former President. 

H.R. 8038. The purpose of this bill is to 
broaden the Federal criminal law dealing 
with the manufacture and sale of slugs and 
similar devices. It extends Federal jurisdic- 
tion to the use of slugs and other devices in 
machines which are to be operated by US. 
money. 

H.J. Res.358. Designed to make people 
more aware of the dangers of accidental 
poisoning, this bill authorizes and requests 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the 3d week in March of each year as 
National Poison Prevention Week. 

_ §. 1990. As a result of the bombing of cer- 
tain communication facilities, Congress was 
called upon by a number of Members to 
strengthen the Federal criminal laws in this 
area. The subcommittee held hearings on 
such legislation and reported out a bill which 
had already passed the Senate. This bill 
strengthens the criminal law against willful 
or malicious interference with or destruction 


of communication facilities used or intended 


to be used for military and civil defense 
functions of the United States. 


including House Concurrent Resolution 125, _ 
- House Joint Resolution 475, and H.R. 8519. 


House Concurrent Resolution 125 would 
designate a President’s Day. No action was 
taken on this bill. House Joint Resolution 
475 would create a “U.S. Constitution 175th 
Anniversary Commission,” and would au- 
thorize the appropriation of $500,000 for its 
activities. This bill ordered unfavorably re- 
ported to the committee but was subse- 
quently rereferred to subcommittee. H.R. 
8519 is designed to strengthen the Federal 
law in respect to the hijacking of aircraft 
and similar deeds. Legislation dealing with 
this problem was acted upon by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


‘and became law. No further action has 


been taken by the subcommittee on this bill. 
A statistical summary of the work of the 
subcommittee during the first session of the 
87th Congress follows: 
a ae of bills referred to Subcommittee 
0. 4: 63 
Number of bills on which hearings were 
held: 17. 


tee: 1 
Number of bills on which reports were 
filed: 9. 


Number of public bills passed House: 8. 


ate: 6.. 


Number of Senate bills disposed of: 1. 
Number of bills approved by President: 2. 


No action, however, was 


Number of bills reported to full commit- 
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Suscom™mtirree No. 5: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Over JUDICIARY BILLs As ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER ANTITRUST MATTERS 


This subcommittee exercises jurisdiction 
over a variety of subjects, including such 
topics as civil rights, the Federal judicial 
system, criminal statutes, and particular ju-* 
risdiction over antitrust matters. 


382 legislative proposals. Twenty-seven days 
were spent in conducting hearings before 
this subcommittee. 

Among the legislative proposals enacted 
into law was the bill providing for 73 addi- 
tional new Federal judges. This bill, which 
became Public Law 87-36, provided for the 
appointment of 63 new US. district judges 
and 10 new positions on the US. courts of 

In addition, this law created two - 
new judicial divisions, one in the western 
district of Louisiana and a second in the 
eastern district of Arkansas. It also author- 
ized new places of holding court in various 
judicial districts throughout the United 
States. In the consideration of this legisla- 
tion the subcommittee considered approxi- 
mately 40-odd bills dealing with new judge- 
ships, new places of holding court, new divi- 
sions, and new districts. | 

Another major consideration by this sub- 
committee was the Attorney General's 


atives of Federal and State law enforcement 
authorities, as well as representatives of bar 
associations, testified, there was enacted 
into law Public Law 87-228, which prohibits 
travel or ech seem in commerce in aid 
of racketeering . Also~ Public 
Law 87-218, prokiblting the interstate trans- 
portation of wagering paraphernalia, and 
Public Law 87-216, which prohibits the 
transmission of bets, wagers, and related in- 
formation by wire communication facility. 


or high misdemeanors as defined by the law 
t- 
ted. This proposal became Public Law 87—- 


The subcommittee processed the 
tion which is now Public Law 87-253 which 
provides for representation on the Judicial 
Conference of the United States for the U.S. _ 


87-337, whereby the ban of section 142 of 
title 28 of the United States Code was waived 
with relationship to the newly created La- 
fayette Division in the western district of 


Louisiana. The enactment of this legisla- 


tion would permit the General Services Ad- 
ministration to plan permanent Pederal court 
facilities at Lafayette, La. 

The subcommittee also reported the bill, 
H.R. 6242, which would have authorized the 
Attorney General to fix the salaries of attor- 
neys in the Department of Justice. However, 


_ that proposal failed of passage in the House, 


| During the ist session of the 87th Con- 
After extensive hearings at which represent- | 
Also enacted into law was the legislative 
ee proposal which broadened the scope of the 
Pugitive Felon Act by repealing the specific 
crimes contained in that statute and insert- 
ing the broad language to cover all felonies 
| 
This subcommittee processed and recom- : 
During this session the subcommittee also mended favorably reported what is now 
Public Law 87-189, which eliminates the | 
Puerto Rico to the Court of Appeals for the 
Pirst Judicial Circuit. Thus, appeals from 
the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico will now 
go directly to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Another legislative proposal 
relating to Puerto Rico which the subcom- 
mittee processed was H.R. 6902. Under this € 
proposal, the judges of the US. District 
Court for Puerto Rico would hereafter re- 
ceive life tenure instead of the limited term 
they now have. This bill passed the House 
and was pending in the Senate at the close 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. An- 
other legislative proposal enacted into law - 
— 
________— 


‘was the bill, H.R. 6496, 
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Another proposal by the subcom- 
mittee which was pending before the Rules 
Committee at the close of the first session 
ch would have 
extended the power of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission to investigate all types of fraud in 


_ yoting and also extend the life of the Com- 


mission for an additional 2 years. 

The subcommittee also considered the bill, 
H.R. 5255, to clarify the status of circuit and 
district judges who have retired from regu- 
lar active service. This bill passed the House. 
It passed the Senate, amended, and at the 
close of the first session of the Congress was 


\ pending in conference. 


Another bill which was pending in the 
Senate at the close of the session was the 
bill, H.R. 7037, which the committee reported. 
This bill is designed to cure important defects 
in the present venue statutes with particular 


coverage as to criminal offenses not com-. 


mitted in any district. 

Another important proposal which the 
subcommittee considered and reported favor- 
ably to the full committee in an amended 
version was the bill, H.R. 2696, which would 
provide for legal representation for indigent 
defendants in criminal cases in the Federal 
courts. This proposal was pending before 
the full committee at the close of this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Another proposal which the subcommittee 

and which passed the House and 
Was pending in the Senate at the end of the 
first session was H.R. 6690. This bill pro- 
vided for the inclusion of a district judge 
or judges on the judicial council of each 
circuit. 


LEGISLATIVE 

Thirty-two bills were assigned to the 
Antitrust Subcommittee during the ist 
session of the 87th Congress. The subcom- 
mittee considered 17 of these bills during 
15 days of public hearings. One bill, H.R. 
9096, involving telecasts of professional 
contests, was enacted into law, 


league sports 
becoming Public Law 87-331 upon approval 


by the President on September 30, 1961. 
Another bill, H.R. 8140, dealing with brib- 
ery, graft, and conflicts of interest in the 
Federal service, was passed by the House and 
is pending in the Senate. A third bill, H.R. 
71, to prevent manufacturers of motor ve- 


Sports telecasts 

On August 28, 1961 the subcommittee held 
a hearing on H.R. 8757, a bill to amend the 
antitrust laws to authorize leagues of pro- 
fessional football, baseball, basketball, and 
hockey teams to enter into certain television 
contracts, and for other purposes. After 
study, the subcommittee ordered a clean 
bill, H.R. 9096, to be reported. As amended 
by the Committee on the Judiciary and en- 
acted, H.R. 9096 enables the member clubs 


came Public Law 87-381-on September 30, 
1961. 
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Conflicts of interest 

On June 1 and 2, 1961 the subcommittee 
held hearings on a number of bills (H.R. 
302, H.R: 3050, H.R. 3411, H.R. 3412, and 
H.R. 7139) designed to implement and 
strengthen the criminal laws relating to 
bribery, graft, and conflict of interest in 
Federal employment. These hearings 
marked the culmination of more than 3 years 


Of study by the subcommittee initiated by 


& staff study and a comprehensive staff re- 
port on Federal conflict-of-interest legis- 
lation issued in 1958, and including 10 days 


of hearings on conflict-of-interest bills dur- 


ing 1960.. The subcommittee ordered a clean 


bill, H.R. 8140, reported to the Committee 


on the Judiciary. As amended by the com- 
mittee and passed by the House, H.R. 8140 
would strengthen, revise and simplify ex- 
isting Federal conflict-of-interest laws; 
would make appropriate general provisions 
for consultants and temporary employees 
in the executive branch of the Government, 
and would integrate these conflict-of-inter- 
est laws with recodified prohibitions of brib- 
ery and graft. The bill is pending in the 
Senate. 
Auto financing and insurance 

On June 7, 8, 9, 28, 29, and 30, 1961, the 
subcommittee held hearings on H.R. 71, a 
bill to supplement the antitrust laws by pre- 
venting manufacturers of motor vehicles 
from financing and insuring the sales of 
their products. This bill is aimed at cor- 
recting what has been described as a monop- 
Olistic tendency in the automobile industry 
and a similar tendency in the businesses of 
financing and insuring automobile pur- 
chases, which contravene the national anti- 
trust policy against monopoly and monopoly 
power. The subcommittee ordered H.R. 71 
reported to the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment that would limit its 
applicability to passenger automobiles, in- 
cluding stationwagons. A motion to recon- 
sider this action remains pending. ‘ 


Premerger notification 


On April 27 and 28 and May 3 and 4, 1961, 
the subcommittee held hearings on four 
identical bills (H.R. 2882, H.R. 3563, H.R. 
6058, and H.R. 6698), to amend the Clayton 
Act, as amended by the Celler-Kefauver 
Antimerger Act of 1950, by requiring prior 
notification of important corporate mergers 
and acquisitions and by authorizing the 
Federal Trade Commission to seek prelimi- 
nary court injunctions against mergers of 
doubtful legality. The antitrust enforce- 
ment agencies have indicated that such leg- 
islation would enable them to be informed 
of mergers not publicly announced in time 
to determine whether to seek a preliminary 
injunction, and thus avoid the problems in- 


herent in unscrambling the effects of corpo- 


rate mergers entered into in violation of the 
Celler-Kefauver Act. These premerger no- 
tification bills are similar in major respects 
to H.R. 9424, which was adopted by the House 
unanimously in the 84th Congress and are 
identical with H.R. 2143 as reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary in the 85th 
Congress. | 
Civil investigative demand 
On August 23, 1961, the subcommittee held 
a public hearing on H.R. 6689, a bill to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to compel the 
production of documentary evidence required 
in civil investigations for the enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. The bill is recom- 
mended by the Department of Justice to 
cover situations in which suspected violators 
and others refuse to cooperate with the De- 
ent of Justice and where the Depart- 
ment believes that a grand jury investiga- 
tion is not warranted. 8S. 167, a bill identical 


with H.R. 6689, was passed by the Senate in 


amended form and is before the subcommit- 
tee for consideration. In the 86th Congress 


October 10 


Functional discounts 


On August 30, 1961, the subcommittee heid 


a hearing on three identical bills (H.R. 3465, 
H.R. 4151, and H.R. 4529) to reaffirm the 
policy and purpose and clarify the intent 
and meaning of the Robinson-Patman Anti- 
price Discrimination Act (15 U.S.C. 13) by 
providing for mandatory functional discounts 
in certain circumstances. The bills would 
add a new proviso to section 2(a) of the 
Clayton Act, as amended by the Robinson- 
Patman Act. This proviso would require a 
manufacturing seller who restricts his direct 
sales to members of a particular functional 
class or classes to impose reasonable price 
differentials based on whether the customer 
purchases for resale to wholesalers or to 
consumers. The purpose of this require- 
ment is to enable a wholesaler’s customer 
to compete with like firms which purchase 
directly from the seller. These functional 
discount requirements would net, however, 
be imposed upon the seller willing to accom- 
modate all would-be purchasers without re- 
gard to their size or function in the distribu- 
tive process. Hearings on similar proposals 


were held by the subcommittee in July 1958, | 


and again in June 1959. 
INVESTIGATIVE 


In the period elapsing since adjournment 
of the 86th Congress, the subcommittee 
conducted three sets of investigative hear- 
ings, and also received reports from Federal 
agencies concerning the steps they have 
taken to carry out the recommendations 
contained in the subcommittee’s reports on 
investigations conducted in earlier years. 


‘Port of New York Authority 
On November 28, 29, and 30 and Decem- 


ber 1 and 2, 1960, after final adjournment 
of the 86th Congress, the subcommittee con- 


ducted preliminary hearings dealing with | 


the activities and operations of the Port of 
New York Authority. This investigation had 
its origin when, in March 1960, at the request 
of the New Jersey congressional delegation, 
the staff of the subcommittee was directed 
to make a study of those activities and opera- 
tions, including a review of the scope of the 
authoritys’ major operations. 

The Port of New York Authority is an 
interstate, regional development authority 
established under compacts between the 
States of New York and New Jersey in 1921 
and 1922 for the purpose of dealing with 
the planning and development of terminal 
and transportation facilities and improving 
the commerce of the port district. Opera- 
tions of the authority exercise a farflung 
influence on interstate commerce, yielding 


' tax-exempt revenues in excess of $100 million 


annually from tunnels, bridges, terminals, 
airports, and shops, all valued at more than 
$900 million. 

Notwithstanding the clear responsibilities 
of Congress in relation to the Pert of New 
York Authority, for the 40 years of the port 
authority’s life there has been no thorough- 
going congressional review of ite activities. 

Finally, it has been alleged that in the 
period of 40 years since its establishment, 
the overall operations of the port authority 


- have at no time been subjected to a compre- 
-hensive overall audit by any governmental 


agency. 

At the November-—December 1960 hearings 
the subcommittee examined into these and 
other matters to determine whether legis- 
lation is needed with respect to congressional 
consent to the interstate compacts creating 
the port authority. 

The reason why these hearings were pre- 
liminary only is that the subcommittee had 
been materially hampered in the pursuit of 
its inquiry by noncooperative conduct on the 
part of certain officials of the port authority. 
These officials have refused to make available 
to the subcommittee many documents and 
records of the port authority whose exami- 


nation is essential to enable Congress to 


| 
- 
~~ hhicles from financing or insuring the sale 
of their products, was ordered reported to 
the full Committee on the Judiciary, sub- 
ject to action on a pending motion to recon- 
3 of a professional football, baseball, basket- | 
-~ ball or hockey league to pool their separate 
| rights in the sponsored telecasting of their 
games and permits the league to sell the mz ’ 
resulting package of pooled rights without 
violating the antitrust laws. At the same 7 
time, the bill provides that the antitrust 
exemption shall not apply to any such pack- 
age sale which permits the impairment of a é 
: -college football gate receipts through net- 
Be ‘work telecasts of professional football con- 
os tests at times when college games are sched- 
; led to be played. The bill.further with- 
holds the antitrust exemption from agree- 
‘ ments which prohibit the purchaser of 
: league television rights from televising any 
24 game within any area except the home ter- 
ritory of a member club on a day when that [ix 
| 
| 


determine whether additional legislation — 


with respect to the Port of New York Author- 
ity compacts is necessary. The facts con- 
cerning this conduct were by three separate 
contempt resolutions (Nos. 2117, 2120, and 
2121) adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives in the 86th Congress, certified to the 
U.S. attorney for the District of Columbia 
for appropriate action under law. 

Because of this behavior on the part of 


port authority officials, the subcommittee, in 


the exercise of its responsibility to inquire 
into the activities and operations of the port 
authority, was required to examine files and 
records of a considerable number of enter- 


prises doing business with the port author- 


ity, and at great effort, to piece together in- 
formation that would otherwise have been 
available in the port authority documents 
requested by, but withheld from, the sub- 


committee. There remain important areas 


in which, as the result of the position taken 
by the port authority officials in withholding 
records of the agency, the subcommittee has 
been wholly prevented from carrying out its 
legislative responsibilities. 

Within the limitations imposed on the in- 
vestigation by this failure of the port au- 
thority to cooperate, the subcommittee in 
these preliminary hearings inquired into a 
number of important matters, including the 
allegations that have been previously men- 
tioned. A significant result of these pre- 
liminary hearings is that they confirmed the 
judgment of the subcommittee in insisting 
on compliance with its demand for the pro- 
duction of internal documents and in re- 
fusing to accept documents that were already 
of public record and oral testimony as a sub- 
stitute. 

Meanwhile, on November 25, 1960, an in- 
formation was filed against Mr. Austin J. 
Tobin, executive director of the port author- 
ity, for violation of section 192 of title 2 of 
the United States Code. 

In January 1961, this information came on 
for trial in the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia before Judge Luther 
Youngdahl, sitting without a jury. On June 
15, 1961, the court rendered its decision, 
finding the defendant guilty as charged. In 
his opinion, Judge Youngdahl! sustained the 
subcommittee’s right to demand production 
of the disputed documents and wholly vali- 
dated the subcommitee’s procedure. The 
conviction has been appealed and much time 
can yet be expected to elapse before a final 
judgment. Meanwhile the subcommittee’s 
investigation is being suspended until a final 
judicial determination is made on the sub- 
committee’s power and authority. 


Ocean shipping 


On March 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, and 16, 1961, the 
subcommittee conducted further hearings on 
antitrust problems in the ocean freight in- 
dustry, supplementing 5 weeks of hearings 
previously held by the subcommittee in the 
fall of 1959 and”“in May 1960, in the course 
of which extensive testimony was received 
from officials of the Federal Maritime Board, 
representatives of steamship lines engaged 
in the foreign commerce of the United 
States, conference chairmen, and others. 

In this investigation, the subcommittee’s 
purpose has been to ascertain inasmuch 
detail as limitations of time and staff permit, 
first, the competitive practices of the ocean 
shipping industry in light of the require- 
ments of the Shipping Act of 1916 and of the 
antitrust laws, and, second, the nature and 
adequacy of regulation and the enforcement 
of pertinent statutory provisions by the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board and the Department of 
Justice. 

The ocean freight inquiry began with a 
staff examination of hundreds of thousands 
of documents in the files of some 53 ocean 
freight conferences, and 9 American-flag and 
4 foreign-flag steamship lines. The ensuing 


_ hearings disclosed that ocean’ carriers en- 
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gaged in the foreign commerce of the United 
States have conducted their operations in 
gross disregard of the requirements of the 
Shipping Act of 1916 and of the Federal anti- 


‘trust statutes. They further disclosed that 


the Federal Maritime Board had, for at least 
the preceding 12 years, been guilty of in- 
credible neglect in carrying out the responsi- 
bilities delegated to it by the Congress under 
the Shipping Act of 1916. The subcommit- 


. tee has examined in detail, the operations of 
-@ number of Federal regulatory agencies in 


connection with its overall study of monop- 
oly problems in regulated industries. In this 
frame of réference the record of regulatory 
neglect by the Federal Maritime Board is 
unparalleled. 

Furthermore, the industry’s disregard of 
statutory requirements, coupled with Federal 
Maritime Board indifference to wholesale 
violations of the shipping laws, have neces- 
sarily injured the foreign commerce of the 
United States, have caused American con- 
sumers to pay more for imported goods, and 
have been detrimental to American manufac- 
turers and exporters. 

As a result of the 1959 hearings, the sub- 
committee referred to the Federal Maritime 
Board 127 instances of possible violations of 
the Shipping Act. It also referred numer- 
ous other possible violations to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. These referrals included 
44 secret gentlemen’s agreements restricting 
or destroying competition; 34 instances of 
discriminatory practices in apparent viola- 
tion of sections 16 and 17 of the Shipping 
Act; 44 violations of conference agreements, 
rules, and regulations; 57 possible violations 
of the antitrust laws; and 7 possible viola- 
tions of other criminal statutes. 

At the subcommittee’s hearings in May 


1960 there were disclosed 29 additional un- 


lawful gentlemen’s agreements, and 21 addi- 
tional instances of unlawful discriminatory 

Still further apparent violations 
of law were referred to the enforcement agen- 
cies as a result of the 1961 hearings. It 
should be noted that these disclosures re- 
sulted from scrutiny of the records of only a 
relatively small portion of all ocean freight 


‘carriers and conferences. 


On the basis of the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings the Attorney General has embarked 
upon a sweeping grand jury investigation of 
steamship industry practices. Preliminary 
litigation, seeking to quash subpenas issued 
by that grand jury and served on more than 
150 concerns, was terminated favorably to 
the Government in June 1960 and the in- 
vestigations are underway. 

The Federal Maritime Board, in response 
to the subcommittee’s referral of possible 
violations, has instituted a number of im- 


portant investigative and rulemaking pro- 
ceedings, a number of which tnvolve unfiled 


agreements whose filing with, and approval | 


by, the Board are required by section 15 of 
the Shipping Act. Failure to file such agree- 
ments is a particularly serious offense be- 
cause, as the Alexander committee report of 
1914 made clear, the premise of the Shipping 
Act is that Government supervision and reg- 
ulation of anticompetitive agreements is 
essential to compensate for the exemption 
of such agreements from the antitrust laws. 
Thus, when an anticompetitive agreement 
is not filed with the Board for approval, or 
is concealed from Board scrutiny, the viola- 
tion strikes at the very heart of the Shipping 
Act. In recognition of the gravity of this 
matter, Congress prescribed a penalty of 
$1,000 a day for each day of violation. Be- 
yond this, failure to file anticompetitive 
agreements between ocean carriers engaged 
in the foreign commerce of the United States 
subjects those participating in such schemes 
to the criminal and civil sanctions of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act and other Federal 
antitrust enactments. 

The 1961 hearings involved the practices 
of certain additional foreign-flag carriers and 
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steamship conferences. The subcommittee 
also heard testimony from several non- 
carrier groups that asked to be heard. Fur- 
ther, it received testimony from the Federal 
Maritime Board and the Department of Jus- 
tice concerning action they had taken with 
respect to the matters referred to them by 
the subcommittee. A representative of the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
testified concerning action he had taken on 
matters referred to him by the subcommittee 
involving overcharges on Government- 
financed shipments of bulk cargo amount- 
ing to more than $300,000. Also, the sub- 
committee heard testimony concerning the 
establishment of so-called neutral bodies to 
supervise and police the operation of con- 
ference agreements. 

Not unrelated to the disclosures of the 
subcommittee’s inquiry into antitrust prob- 
lems in the ocean freight industry is the 
formulation and the recent approval by 
Congress of the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 7. Heretofore, the functions of 
promoting and subsidizing the merchant 
fleet and the function of regulation, in- 
cluding enforcement of the Shipping Act, 
have been combined in a single agency, the 
Federal Maritime Board, to the almost total 
neglect of regulation. Under Reorganiza- 
tion Plain No. 7, enforcement and regulatory 
functions will be the exclusive province of 
a new Federal Maritime Commission, an in- 
dependent agency. Subsidies and other pro- 
motional functions will be in a Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, a Presidential appointee, in the 
Department of Commerce and under direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce. It is 
to be hoped that this tion will en- 
able separate, independent enforcement of 
the shipping laws. 

Note should also be taken of recent 
amendments of the Shipping Act which im- 
pose salutary limitations upon the kind of 


- dual-rate contracts which shipping confer- 


ences may utilize and require advance filing 
of tariffs to which carriers are required to 
adhere. The subcommittee participated in 
the early drafting of these amendments. 

The 1961 hearings by no means mark the 
end of the subcommittee’s investigation or 
of its interest and involvement in the vital 
antitrust problems affecting the ocean 
freight industry. The subcommittee will 
not only obtain periodic reports from the 
Federal Maritime Board and the Department 
of Justice, but will take further testimony, 
when appropriate, from their officials. It 
is essential in the public interest that ef- - 
fective action be taken by these agencies to 
correct the deplorable situation which has 
been revealed by this subcommittee’s hear- 
ings. The type of regulation which has in 
the past characterized the ocean shipping 
industry cannot be. permitted to continue. 

Nearing completion and publication is a 
comprehensive report of the Antitrust Sub- 
committee containing a summary and an- 
alysis of its lengthy hearings and its de- 
tailed legislative recommendations for deal- 
ing with ocean shipping problems, for 
strengthening the competitive provisions of 
the Shipping Act and related laws, and for 
establishing an effective regulatory system. 
Consent decrees and the television broad- 

casting industry 

It is the policy of the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee to maintain continuing scrutiny of 
matters previously the subject of investi- 
gation and hearings. In accordance with 
that policy, the subcommittee held public 
hearings on June 14 and 15, 1961, to obtain 
current and information from the 


the various recommendations contained in 
the subcommittee’s report on the consent 


and on its 


| 
| 
| 
/ Department of Justice and from the Federal 
Communications Commission concerning ac- | 
tions taken by these agencies in respect of 
| : 
| 


report on the television broadcasting in- 
dustry, issued on March 13, 1957. 

At these hearings the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice and the Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission appeared, presented testimony, and 
were interrogated. A highlight of the testi- 
mony presented by the Assistant Attorney 
General at these hearings was the announce- 
ment that an urgent recommendation of the 
subcommittee’s consent decree report would 
be carried out. In its consent decree report, 
the subcommittee recommended that “re- 
vision of the current antitrust consent de- 
cree procedures utilized by the Department 
of Justice is essential” and that such re- 
vision “should provide notice to the public of 
the terms of the consent decree, and estab- 
lish a waiting period after there has been 
agreement between the Government and the 
defendant.” Such procedures, the subcom- 
mittee pointed out, would assure competi- 
tors of the defendants a greater participa- 
tion in the preparation of the terms of a 
consent decree than is now provided by the 
sporadic discussions which the Department 
of Justice on occasion initiates.” In his 
testimony, the Assistant. Attorney General 
informed the subcommittee that procedures 
were about to be promulgated by the De- 
partment “dealing with the matter of per- 
mitting affected parties an opportunity to 
present their views prior to the actual entry 
of a proposed consent decree.” On June 29, 
1961, the Attorney General announced the 


adoption of such a procedure. 
The Chairman of the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission testified in detail and at 


length concerning studies and investigations 
recommendations made by the subcommit- 
tee. 
Space satellite communications system 
As part of the June 14-15 hearings, the 
subcommittee inquired concerning the 
of the program for development of 
a satellite communications system, a prob- 


It developed at the hearings, and subse- 
quently, that the Federal Communications 
intended that the space communications 
system was to be owned and operated by a 
group of 10 “international carriers.” This 
would have meant that only four concerns 
would participate in the system’s ownership 
- gince the other six companies in this group 
professed no interest whatsoever in space 
communications. More important, it would 
pave meant that one of these four companies, 
AT. & T., would have had a dominant and 
ship of the space communications system. 
In effect, AT. & T. would have been the 
chosen instrument of the U.S. Government 
to own and control civilian space communi- 
cations. 
PUBLICATIONS 
Reports: “Bribery, Graft, and Conflict of 
Interest,” House Report No. 748, July 20, 1961; 
“Telecasting of Professional Sports Con- 
tests,”” House Report No. 1178, September 13, 


1961. 

: Port of New York Authority, 
serial No. 24, parts 1 and 2, 1960; Federal 
conflict of interest legislation, serial No. 3, 
1961; premerger notification, serial No. 5, 


vision broadcasting industry, serial No. 6, 
1961; auto financing legislation, serial No. 
11, parts 1 and 2, 1961; telecasting of pro- 
fessional sports contests, serial No. 13, 1961; 
civil investigative demand, serial No. 14, 
1961; monopoly problems in regulated in- 
dustries—ocean freight industry, serial No. 
20, part 3, volumes 1 and 2, 1961. 

A statistical of the work of the 


subcommittee during the ist session of the 
87th Congress follows: | 

Number of bills referred to subcommittee 
No. 5: 382. 


plex area. 


1961; antitrust consent decrees and the tele- - 
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of bills on which hearings were 
d: 80. 
By aged of bills reported to full commit- 
Peary d of bills pending in subcommit-. 
309 
Number of bills on which reports were 
filed: 19. 
Number of public bills passed House: 14. 
Number of public bills pending in Sen- 
ate: 4. | 
Number of Senate bills disposed of: 5. 
Number of bills approved by President: 9. 
Number of bills pending in conference: 1. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE TAXATION OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Public Law 86-272 requires the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to make full and com- 
plete studies of all matters pertaining to 
taxation by the States of income derived 
from interstate commerce. In April of this 
year Public Law 86-272 was amended by 
Public Law 87-17 to broaden the scope of 
this study to encompass State taxation of 
interstate commerce generally. The respon- 
sibility for this task was delegated to a 
special subcommittee of which Representa- 
tive Epwin E. Democrat, of Louisiana, 
was designated chairman. | 

In order to obtain the advice and assis- 
tance of recognized experts in this field, a 10- 
man advisory group was appointed. The 
group was composed of tax lawyers, profes- 


sors of both law and economics, and State 


tax 


of its advisory group, has instructed the staff 
to concentrate first upon the problems of 
State taxation of the income of corporations 
engaged in mercantile and manufacturing 
business in interstate commerce. The fol- 
lowing is a synopsis of the work in which 


the staff is now engaged: 


1. Review of the opgration and effect of 
Public Law 86-272. 

2. Analysis and classification of complaints 
received concerning the existing system of 
State taxation of interstate commerce. 

3. Comprehensive study of literature in 
this field and of proposals previously offered. 

4. Survey of business to ascertain the ex- 
tent and the factual situation in respect to 
compliance costs and multiple burdens. ; 

5. Detailed analysis of the prevailing pat- 
terns of State taxation of interstate com- 
merce. 

6. Compilation of basic economic data nec- 
essary to estimate the revenue impact of 
whatever proposals the subcommittee may, 
at a later date, deem worthy of considera- 
tion. 


‘In addition to the staff work outlined 
above, Prof, Ernest Brown, of the Harvard 
Law School, and chairman of the advisory 
group, has undertaken for the subcommittee 
a study of the constitutional law in this area, 
including the extent of Congress power to 
legislate. 

It should be noted that, although both 
business and the courts have frequently ap- 
pealed to Congress for action in this field, 
the work now being done by the special sub- 
committee represents the first time in our 
history that Congress has fully undertaken 
its responsibility in this important and com- 


Rosh Hashana Service 
EXTENSION OF = REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
evening, September 10, I returned to 


officials. 
The subcommittee, upon recommendation. 


October 10 


Philadelphia to attend services at my 
synagogue, the Congregation Temple 
Judea. Rabbi Meir Lasker, the senior 
rabbi of the congregation, delivered an 


extraordinary sermon. It is so timely 


and so full of helpful advice that I am 
offering the text of the sermon for the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I am confident that my colleagues 
recognize the enormous value of the 
work which is being done by the clergy- 


men of our Nation in their efforts to 


improve conditions and to enrich the 
lives of our people: 
: RosH HASHANA SERVICE 
(By Rabbi Meir Lasker) 

Friends, when I was a student at the He- 
brew Union College, I had the delightful 
experience of. listening to Dr. Resenau of 
Baltimore, one of the humblest and sweetest 
personalities in the American Rabbinate. 
He lectured to us on the contents of a ser- 
men. And he emphasized the thought that 
on Rosh Hashana morning he always 
touched on family matters and family prob- 
lems for, he added, “the Jewish family is the 
basis of our religious life and our existence.” 

This thought can well be applied to the 
Torah portion of this morning. Abraham, 
the father, at the behest of the Lord, sets 
forth with his son Isaac to offer him as a 
secrifice to God. Suddenly an angel appears 
with the cry, “Al Tishlach Yodicho El Ha- 
Nar”’—Do not stretch forth thy hand against 
the lad and do him no evil. To me, the 
focal point in this whole story is not the 
fact that a father was so devout that he 
was willing to sacrifice his child to God, 
nor even the tradition of the divine inter- 
vention which forbade this supreme act. To 
me, the high point of this episode is in the 
words, ‘“Vayelchu Shenaihem  Yachov.” 
They went together. Abraham and Isaac 
walked together. Father and son talked to- 
gether. Parents and child found a common 
ground of understanding. “Vayelchu She- 


naihem Yachov.” 


Now you know that it is not often that 
we can say this today, “Vayelchu Shenaihem 
Yachov” that parent and child walk to- 
gether. If we are sincere and honest, we 
will have to admit that there is very little 
understanding today between parents and 
children. I know that both you and I can 
find innumerable reasons to explain this 
situation. Many essays and many sociolo- 
gists have tried to explain it. The standards 
of society are in a state of flux. Few of us 
are today certain just what is right and 
what is wrong. The morals of society are 
undergoing a radical change. Home life and 
family life is changing and we are confused. 
The social and scientific approach has 
caused us to question the divinity of the 
Commandments “Thou shalt or thou shalt 
not” and the Bible is no longer the author- 
itative source of our morals. Our young 
people have accepted the new and radical 
views of a Bertrand Russell, a Philip Wylie 
and the older generation has been unable 
to break away from the traditions of the 
past. And so there is a certain misunder- 


standing that divides us—a sense of guilt 
and frustration that annoys us—and we no 


longer walk together. 

In the tradition of the past, most of us 
were raised on faith. We were taught to 
have faith in a divine providence; faith 
that there was an all-seeing eye, an ear that 
hears, and that if we prayed sincerely and 
fervently our prayers would somehow be 


answered 


The generation of today which includes 
most of our young people, believe that fate 
not faith controls their lives. Whatever 
happens is not part of divine direction or 
divine control, it is simply a matter of 
chance. Perhaps the wars, in which so many 


died by chance and were wounded by chance © 


may have brought this belief to the fore- 
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front. Few of our young people believe that 
they can control what life thrusts in their 
way. The average individual feels “It’s a 
matter of Mazel—just luck; life is a hit or 
miss situation.” 

I am sure that many a modern. Jew would 
be surprised to learn that Judaism accepts 
the idea that fate operates in our lives. Our 
sages stated, “ HaKol B’Ydai Shomayim.” 
There is much that is preordained, but there 
is also room for free will. Fate does play a 
role—a vital and important role in our lives, 
but it does not control all of life. And it is 
this point that is important. 

Fate arranges the innumerable genes in 
§ such a manner that our physical bodies and 
a. our nature is predetermined even before 
oo birth. Fate decides to place us in a certain 

family—we have no choice in this. We do 
not select our parents. Fate also places us 
in a certain home environment. But now 
let us ask how many of us appreciate the 
- heritage that fate has given to us. How 
many of us employ to the utmost the phys- 
ical, intellectual, and spiritual powers that 
fate -have given to us? 

Here is where faith takes over. I speak 
now specifically to the younger generation, 

. the teenagers, and the college youth. Your 

parents have faith in you, do not doubt it. 

‘ Because of this faith and because of their 
experience in living, they have throughout 
the years strived to inculcate into your 
hearts and conscience certain ideals and cer- 
tain values. They want you to understand 
that the so-called new and bizarre is not 
always the best. Immorality is not new, 
despite the many books that today directly 
and indirectly advocate it. It is old, ancient, 
and it was practiced thousands of years 
ago by the most primitive of peoples. Any- 
one acquainted with anthropological and 
sociological studies knows that. Lack of 
self-control, lack of discipline is not new, 
it is as old as man on this earth; selfishness 
and skepticism is not new, it existed before 
society was organized. What, then, is new— 
and what is sane? The standards of dis- 
cipline by which the individual controls his 
emotions—that is new. Family life is new, 
family sanctity is new, true love between 
one man and one woman is new. 
i Because of the tensions you live under, 
because of the passions aroused by sex books, 
sex movies, cheap television programs, the 
values, the traditions, the ideals that en- 
riched the lives of your fathers and fore- 
fathers have been rejected. That is not 
necessarily wrong. But what is wrong is 
that you have not built up new bulwarks for 
yourselves, and without them you cannot 
live a healthy, creative life. 

We, your parents, do not expect you to 
live our lives, or even to accept as sacred all 
our traditions. We realize that some of our 
standards are outmoded. We fully under- 
stand that just as there are new frontiers in 
science, so there must come new frontiers 
in our social life. But social changes come 
slowly. Despite the fact that the automo- 
bile has today become the living room for 
young people, and the drive-in movie and 
parking place, the courting area, we, your 

é parents, have done little to change the sit- 
uation. In this we are at fault. But, at the 
same time, remember society still has ac- 
cepted standards and violation of these 

: standards not only leads to loss of respect 

. and dignity, but often endangers your fu- 

* ture happiness. And so I plead with both 
% parents and young people—here is a problem, 
face it together, have faith in each other; 
work out some reasonable way of life, for 
only as you talk together, plan together, 
will you be able to remain er as an 
understanding family. I believe this is im- 
portant for us to remember on this day, the 
New Year, for this is a period of remembrance. 

There is yet another area in life where 

fate must walk hand in hand with faith. 


I speak of marriage. An interesting Talmudic 
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legend relates that a Roman lady asked one 
of the sages, “How does God occupy Himself 
after the act of creativity in 6 days?” The 
Sage explained, “The Good Lord spends his 
time marriages.” 


the splitting of the Red Sea 

Like every rabbi and minister, 
young people stand before me to be wed. 
And there are times when I ask myself, “Is 
that God’s work or the Devil’s—is there any 
real chance for happiness between these two 
individuals?” 

Now we know that fate plays a role in 
this. No one can logically explain why two 
young people, out of the hundreds they en- 
counter, are drawn to each other. And who 
has not at times marveled at the strange 


circumstances which brought a specific man 


and a particular woman to the decision to 
join life together. But let us realize that 


although fate brought them together—it is 


faith that must Keep them together. Faith 
in each other, faith in the dreams that each 
couple has at first to build a happy future; 
faith that the sacrifices and compromises 
which each is compelled to make will be 
by the other. 

, to be successful, must be work- 
ea: at day in, day out. It cannot go along 
in some haphazard manner. If two people 
are to walk together, talk together, raise a 
family together, they must understand each 
other. There must be faith that Kindness, 
sympathy, sensitivity will pay off in a happy 
marriage in which both will walk, hand in 
hand, through the years, finding increasing 
blessings, as with dedication, they meet the 
new responsibilities that arise> And there 
is yet a third area where fate calls on faith 
for help; namely, in our selection of careers. 

When I entered the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege there were 20 in my class—only 8 grad- 
uated as rabbis. Now it is true that almost 
all of us went through the” process of 
“weltschmerz.” We doubted ourselves, we 
felt frustrated, fearful. All of us had mis- 
givings whether the rabbinate was in reality 
our field. Because of this, many dropped out, 
only to regret it years later. Now some cir- 
cumstance, some experience, some random 
event—in other words, fate propelled us to 
turn toward the rabbinate. But fate could 
not satisfy us, we needed faith—faith in our 
inner resources—faith in the importance of 
our work—faith to go on. 

To you, young people confronted soon 
with the problem of selecting your careers, 
let me say, some incident will propel you 
into a certain highway of life and some 
force will help you select your life’s work— 
have faith in it. 

Life is often brutal. At times your faith 
will be shaken—there will be moments of 
doubt, of uncertainty. But if you hold to 
your faith in yourselves, in the work you do, 
if you give to your career the best of your 
mental, physical, and spiritual abilities, you 
will find therein happiness. For happiness 
comes not at the beginning but at the end. 
After you have overcome disappointments 
and frustrations and carried on, then happi- 
ness will come. 

This day of Rosh my friends, is 
a day of soul-searching. Have we given our- 


selves wholeheartedly to what we have 


undertaken? Do we recognize our short- 

? Can we recharge our hearts and 
souls with a determination to do better? 
Remember—fate in each case opens the door, 
but it is faith that makes life more mean- 
ingful 


Now, if you will with me that faith 
plays a vital role in the relationship of par- 
ents and children, husbands and wives, and 
in the careers we select, perhaps you will also 
agree that faith plays a vital role in our 
acknowledgment that God is interested in 
human life. 
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' Now, I know the that exists. I 
know that some will say like Job, “Life treats 
all of us pretty much the same” whether we 
have faith or not; whether we believe in God 
or not—all human beings undergo pain, 


heartache, suffering—so what is beneficial in 
believing? 


In all honesty, I must admit that belief in — 


God, devotion to religion, does not grant 
man immunity from the blows which rain 
down upon us. Religious faith is not a guar- 
antee against human trouble. Fate does 
treat us alike. 

But Judaism teaches us that faith in God 
helps man to live with his heartache with- 
out being crushed. It gives us strength to 
rebound when knocked down by our sorrows. 
It gives us courage to rise again. It helps us 
‘to become stronger in character, more per- 
ceptive, and more sensitive human beings. 
For a man of faith is not alone in this world. 
He is at one with his fellowman. He is a co- 
partner with God and he feels that through 
his work he is helping to bring to fulfillment 
God’s plan on earth. Such a faith makes 
life, yea, even the tragedies of life—a chal- 
lenge. With such a faith we can, as 
the Bible states, “Vayelchu Shenlaihem 
Yachov” walk with man, walk with God, 
and feel that our life has purpose and is 
worthwhile. 

I pray, therefore, that faith be granted to 
you all—faith in yourselves, your God, your 
work, so that the new year kindle in your 
hearts the determination to make your life 
richer and better in the forthcoming future. 


Dedication 
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OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, with one 
world crisis followed by another, it is 
important, I believe, that we demonstrate 
our determination to defend ourselves 
and our homeland in case of aggression. 

I was recently privileged to participate 
in the dedication of a new U.S. Army 
Reserve Center in Kewaunee, Wis. This 
new military structure is a significant 
forward step in our national efforts to 
be well trained and well 
Patriotic Wisconsinites have never 
shirked their duty to their country. I 
ask 
speech printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Their being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

In these war-threatened times, the dedica- 
tion of this new U.S. Army Reserve Center, 
here in Kewaunee, -represents a significant 
and symbolic forward stride toward strength- 
ening our national defenses. 

The Nation, in my judgment, owes a spe- 

ense-minded soldiers of freedom, who 
represent a mighty reservoir of manpower 
and defense; reflect the spirit of dedication to 
our national defense necessary to guard the 
ramparts of freedom; and stand at the ready 
to serve our country’s call to colors. 

Here in Wisconsin, we have experienced 
such a call. The President’s mobilization— 
along with other units—of Wisconsin’s famed 
32d Division headquarters in Milwaukee; 


unanimous consent to have my. 


cessful marriage is as difficult a problem as 

Kewaunee Army Reserve Center 
| 
| 
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380th Military Platoon, head- 
quartered in Madison; 410th Signal Con- 
struction Co., headquartered in Stevens 
Point; and 322d Chemical Depot Co., head- 
quartered in Baraboo represents the serious- 
ness of the world situation; a step toward 
further strengthening the U.S. defenses; and 
a real-life demonstration of how Wisconsin 
patriots stand ready to serve their country. 

The dedication of this Reserve Center as 
well as the callup of these defense units 
represents efforts multiplied manifold all 
over the Nation to provide a stronger defense. 

Now, I would like to discuss with you ma- 
jor aspects of our mutual security picture. 
To assure you that I shall not march off on 
the wrong foot, let me frankly say this: 

Iam a legislator—not an expert on national 
defense—althought this, sometimes, is a 
_ prevalent attitude among my coworkers. 

_ As a Senator, I am, of course, required to 
vote “yes” or “no” on legislation to provide 
the necessary manpower, material, equip- 
ment, and weapons for our security forces. 


bilities. Let’s face it, however; we must de- 
pend upon you, the experts, for the bulk of 
the detailed decisions on defense. 

- In the 1962 budget, the Congress ap 

an unprecedented $48 billion for defense. 

With these funds, the Nation, we hope will 
be provided adequate manpower; and equip- 
ment and striking power for a strong jet- 
missile-nuclear-space deterrent against at- 
tack. 

: In addition to the general strengthening of 
our defense forces special efforts are being 
made to: 

Improve our missile deterrent strength by 
special emphasis upon hidden, moving, or 
invulnerable delivery systems. These in- 
clude acceleration of our program for build- 
ing of the Polaris submarine force; acceler- 
ating the building of the solid-fuel Minute- 

man missile, air-to-ground, and other mis- 

siles such as the Skybolt. 

Better protecting the amount of our exist- 
ing bomber forces for a nuclear deterrent by 
increasing our ground and airborne alert 
capacities, and installing bomb alarm detec- 
tors and signals at key warning and com- 
munications points and all SAC bases. 

| Reexamining and improving our conti- 

mental defense and 

Reevaluating command and control of i. 
clear weapons authority to minimize risk 

‘of a triggered war by accident or miscalcu- 

lation. 

For protecting our population against nu- 
clear attack by undertaking an expanded 

. program of civil defense. 

- Our conventional war capabilities too have 

been strengthened with a flexible nuclear 
and nonnuclear striking power in the fol- 


manpower; 
and modernization of 
units, including new improved weapons eo 


Generally und across-the-board 
efforts to*improve the capabilitie> of our 
American forces for meeting crises around 
the globe. 
COMPARE FREE WORLD-COMMUNIST ARMED 
FORCES 


We realize, of course, that a defense ford 
is significant only if effectively capable of 
coping with the size and power of its enemy. 
In recent years, the U.S. mutual security 
‘program has forged the chain which held 
together the alliances of free nations—in- 
cluding the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, Central Treaty Organization, Southeast 


Asia Treaty Organization, and Australia-New 


Zealand-United States. 
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Today the United States, and its allies, 
have a total of 8,680,000 men in their Armed 
Forces, compared to about 9,300,000 in the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. Of the free world total, 
the European NATO powers have 3 million 
men under arms and the United States has 
2.5 million. In the Far East, where the Re- 
public of China and Korea are two signifi- 
cant bulwarks against Communist expan- 
sion, the allied forces total more than 1.5 
million men. 

We and our allies have about 29,000 air- 
craft in operational units and 3,700 major 
combatant vessels. About 40 percent of the 
aircraft and 60 percent of the total allied 
naval strength is supplied by our allies. 

In addition, strategically located bases in 
allied countries on the periphery of the Com- 
munist camp provides launching pads for 
free world missiles, “zeroed in’’ on the heart 
of communism. By experience we have 
learned that it is extremely difficult, because 
of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, to get a 
good evaluation of the strength, mobility, 
and fire power of Communist military forces. 
Let’s face it, however, the Red forces repre- 
sent a formidable enemy. 

In addition, the Soviet Union has recent- 
ly resumed testing of nuclear superbombs; 
engaged in firing of higher powered rockets; 
and undertaken new orders, not only for 
modernization, but mobilization of more 
military forces. : 

Because of the greater concentration of 
military power by the world, we have found 
it necessary not only to strengthen our own 
defenses, but to bolster the defenses of free 
world nations allied with us in efforts to 
combat communism. 


NEEDED: DEFENSE AGAINST ATTACK IN SPACE 


A new feature of the military picture, of 
course, is the space challenge. 

Recognizing that space could serve as a 
launching site for enemy attack, the free 
world has attempted to obtain agreements 
with the Communists for dedicating outer 
space for peaceful purposes. 

Unfortunately, we have not been success- 
ful. To the contrary, the Reds have been 
moving ahead rapidly with developments of 
space vehicles, with military potential. In 
addition, they have been using this as a 
foundation for power politics and interna- 
tional blackmail. 

Consequently, it is essential that we move 
full speed ahead on development of a space— 
defense program. This would necessarily in- 
clude protection against nuclear bombing 
from outer space; satellites or other space 


craft used for attack; development of effec- 


tive antimissile missiles; antidotes to nuclear 


fallout; and other defenses. 


FOOT SOLDIER—NOT OBSOLETE 
Throughout history, the creation of new, 
more powerful weapons often have been ac- 
companied by illusions that the foot soldier 
would become obsolete. 
Each time, however, this proved untrue. 


‘Despite new—almost Buck Rogerish—weap- 


ons, there is still a need not only for the 

traditional air-land-sea “guardsmen of the 

peace,” but of ever higher caliber capability 

in such fighting men—the only really in- 

dispensable unit in our defense forces. 
WORLD “HOT SPOT”’ 


Currently, the world spotlight in the East- 
West conflict focuses upon two hot spots: 
(1) Berlin; (2) the United Nations. 

First, let’s take a look at Berlin. 

To protect Western rights, obligations and 
interests, we will need to stand firm to repel 
any broadscale attacks by the Communists; 
utilize flexible, diplomatic and military foot- 
work in parrying provocations; and under- 
take a more dynamic diplomatic offensive to 
find a peaceful solution to the Soviet-created 


October 10 


In our efforts to find a solution, we must, 
in my judgment, adhere to two basic 
principles: 

(1) Demonstrate militarily that we will 
not be “pushed around’, and (2) offer con- 
structive alternatives to a military show- 
down—not just “stand firm, but empty 
handed.” 

The fundamental principles in Western 
proposals should, I believe, include the 
following: (1) A recommendation that the 
question of unification or nonunification be 
settled by a U.N.-supervised secret ballot 
election; (2) If the Soviet Union disagrees— 
which in all likelihood it would—propose 
the establishment of a U.N. Commission to 
make recommendations for ending East- . 
West occupation of Germany; (3) Object to 
change in the status of West Berlin without 
adequate safeguards for the. interests and 
integrity of its citizens; (4) Resist interfer- 
ence with access to West Berlin by the 
Western nations. 

Realistically, the Communists will be hard 
‘bargainers. Nevertheless, reasonable, log- 
ical proposals would, I believe, (1) Put the 
United States and the West in a better nego- 
tiating position; and (2) Garner support of 
world opinion—particularly on our advocat- 
ing the universally recognized right of self- 
determination by the German people. 

Unless the West comes up with construc- 
tive recommendations for solution of the 
crisis, we will—and justifiably, in my opin- 
ion—find our policies branded as “sterile 
stand-patism.” 

U.N.—A BATTLEGROUND 


Now, let’s take a look at the second ‘“‘com- 
bat arena of East-West—and, yes, so-called 
neutral forces: that is, the United Nations. 

The 16th session of the U.N. General As- 
sembly promises to be explosive. 

On the agenda are great issues of real sig- 
nificance to the free world and to peace. 

The tragic death of Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold has cast a sorrow over the 
UN. The high stature of statemanship in 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s work reflected high 
credit not only upon himself but upon the 
Office of Secretary General. 

The U.N., of course, now faces the diffi- 
cult task of finding a replacement. 

Unfortunately, the job will be complicated 
by efforts of the Soviet Union to change the 
nature of the office of Secretary General to 
a triumvirate—representing the Communist, 
free world and so-called non-Communist 
blocs. 

The major issues confronting the Assem- 
bly, then, include the following: 

Replacing the esteemed and respected Dag 
Hammarskjold with an individual of similar 
high qualities. 

Preventing the Soviet Union from replac- 
ing the single, workable Secretariat with a 
three-headed, self-nullifying monster called 
the troika—trepresenting the Communist, 
Western and so-called Neutral blocs, each 
with a veto power. 

Blocking the seating of Red China. 

Presenting a realistic disarmament pro- 
posal to the world. 

Protecting Western rights and obligations 
in Berlin, including emphasis on the uni- 
versally recognized right of self-determina- 


tion by the citizens of Berlin and Germany 


The Soviet Union is expected again to 
harp upon the issue of colonialism. Today, 
however, communism represents the great- 
est colonial power in the world. Conse- 
quently, the West can—and should—stuff 
=e issue down their throats. 

CONCLUSION 


For the future, then, the battle against 
communism will be fought on the produc- 
tion line, around the conference table, 
through trade channels, on the ideological 
plateaus for the minds of men—all of these 
conflicts under the shadow of poised, ready- 


= 
. 
ag 
To accomplish this, we need, of course, a 
degree of knowledge on our military capa- 
> 
4 
. Expanding air and sea forces for greater 
mobility; 
. 
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of its membership; participated in its delib- © The big changes brought about at the 


to-fire, push-button nuclear-warhead mis- 
siles 


However, the “military shield’—now and. 


in the foreseeable future—will continue to 
serve as a major deterrent to expansion by 
the Communists. 

As a leader of the free world, consequently, 
we need to— 

Maintain a strong, forward-moving econ- 
omy, with full employment, for meeting the 
domestic needs of our citizens, as well as 
to retain a good, healthy lead over the Com- 
munists’ challenge on the agricultural-in- 
dustrial-consumer goods production line. 

Further strengthen our jet-nuclear-mis- 
sile-space defense—to guard the ramparts of 
freedom and to deter would-be aggressors 
elsewhere in the world. 

Pace our scientific-technological programs 
to stay well ahead of competition; and 

Carry forward a realistic foreign policy, 
designed to: obstruct the expansionist ef- 


forts of communism; accommodate, or nego- 


tiate, conflicts of interest among nations or 
blocs of nations; prevent a third world war; 
and, to promote the cause of peace. — 


The International Telecommunication 
Union and Space Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following: 


THE INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION 
_ UNION AND SPACE COMMUNICATIONS 


(By Hon. Gerald C. Gross, secretary general, 
International Telecommunication Union) 


In our world, on our small planet, the man 
‘In the street himself takes it for granted that 
not only telephone, telegraph, broadcasting, 
television, radar but now even space com- 
munications are normal means of exchang- 
ing words, images, and ideas. The word 
“telecommunication” comes from the two 
words tele (at a distance in Greek) andgcom- 
municare (from the Latin to communicate). 
In the ITU Convention, the term “telecom- 
munication” is defined as “any transmission, 
emission of reception of signs, signals, writ- 
ing, images and sounds or intelligence of any 
nature by wire, radio, visual or other electro- 
magnetic systems.” 

While, however, the term “telecommunica- 
tion” has been defined precisely we are 
Plagued from time to time with that word 
“union.” For example, as secretary general 
of the Atlantic City Conference of 1947, I 
recall receiving from the Associated Press 
an inquiry as follows: “Please advise soon- 
est whether International Telecommunica- 
tion Union is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor or the CIO.” 


The International Telegraph Union, pro- 
genitor of the present Telecommunication 
Union, was established at Paris, France, in 
1865 under the provisions of a treaty, the 
negotiation of which, to quote Clark, was 
prompted by the motives of Napoleon III 
who, “at the height of his imperial glory and 
neglecting no means which would centralize 
the world in France moved to secure a Euro- 
pean entente by the scarcely visible wires of 
telegraphic solidarity.” If it ever was a 
European entente, the Telegraph Union did 
not remain so for long. By its 10th anni- 
versary governmental administrations from 
Asia and Africa were admitted to the ranks 


erations and were assigned a share in the 
task of shaping its destiny. Although it was 
the calculated purpose of the Telegraph Un- 
ion to secure the technical advantages of a 


uniform tariff and regulations for telegraphic 


correspondence, significantly—as now in the 
case of the International Telecommunication 
Union—technical competence alone did not 
mark the boundaries of the Telegraph Un- 
ion’s jurisdiction. At a time, for example, 
when the tide of state sovereignty was run- 
ning and not ebbing, the treaty negotiated 
at Paris in 1865 contained a provision assur- 
ing everyone—not merely sovereign members 
of the union—the right to correspond by 
means of the international telegraph. 

The telephone was the second system of 
rapid long-distance communication to be 
developed. It was in 1876 that speech was 
first transmitted ‘over wires by Alexander 
Graham Bell and as early as 1885 regulations 
governing the International Telephone Serv- 
ice were included, as was logical, in the In- 
ternational Telegraph Regulations, with 
little change in the structure of the union. 

The next development was that of radio, 
the value of which for increasing the safety 
of maritime navigation, was soon realized. 
Radio was not the invention of any one 
person. While Marconi is almost univer- 
sally recognized as the father of radio, one 
must not overlook the work of such pioneers 
as Hertz of Germany, Hughes in England, 
Branly in France, and Popoff in Russia. It 
was in 1901 that the first transatlantic 


-radiocommunication was made. 


Certain difficulties arose, however, since 
one of the early commercial companies in 
the field, which was given the right to in- 
stall radio apparatus on ships, also claimed 
the right to refuse to communicate with 
any other radio station not equipped by 
that company. This led to the following 
rather amazing incident. In 1902 Prince 
Henry of Prussia attempted to send President 
Theodore Roosevelt a courtesy message while 
crossing the Atlantic after a visit in the 
United States. Being out of range of USS. 
stations, the ship’s operator tried to 
the message via an English station, but it 
was refused since the radio equipment on 
the ship had been installed by a rival com- 
pany. 

The German Emperor, when informed of 
this, enlisted the aid of President Roosevelt 
in bringing about an interfpati 1 con- 
ference. A meeting was held.in Berlin in 
1903 to undertake preliminary studies re- 
garding the international regulation of radio 
and soon after that, the first International 
Radio Telegraph Convention was signed by 
27 countries in Berlin in 1906, at which time 
the radio division became an important 
branch of the International Telegraph Union. 
The International Telegraph Convention of 
St. Petersburg, 1875, and the International 
Radio-Telegraph Convention of Washington 
of 1927 were fused at Madrid in 1932 into the 
International Telecommunication Conven- 
tion of Madrid 1932, and the broader title 
“‘telecommunication” was applied thereafter 
to what previously had been known as the 
International Telegraph Union. | 


Scientific progress was such that in 1947 at 
Atlantic City, the structure of the ITU had 
to be radically altered and expanded by a 
new convention. On January 1, 1947, when 
this convention entered into force, the ITU 
found itself with a greatly increased staff, re- 
cruited on an international basis, with a 
number of technical organs working on a 
permanent basis. 

It was also the Atlantic City Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference which negotiated an agree- 
ment with the United Nations under which 
the ITU became a specialized agency. An 
administrative council was set up which 
took over the supervisory functions pre- 
viously exercised by the Swiss Government, 
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Atlantic City Conference in 1947 were not 
quite a revolution in the Union, but merely 
pushed the limits of evolution to a stretch- 
ing point. | 

To these significant changes and achieve- 
ments appearing in the recorded history of 
the Union, I am compelled to add yet an- 
other. Upon reflection it is really an ac- 
complishment of novel impression bound up 
intimately with the deepest wishes of each 
of us at this 12th Congress of the IAP. 
Hopefully, this forward step taken by the ITU 
will prove to be the precursor to the exten- 
sion of reason, rather than anarchy, into the 
new dimension of outer space, I speak of 
the technically modest, but landmark 
achievement in the affairs of mankind, which 
occurred in 1959 in the city of Geneva. For 
it was there, at that time, that the first 
international rules of law applicable spe- 
cifically to activities in outer space were 
negotiated by the International Telecom- 


munication Union when provisions for fre- 


quency allocations involving newly desig- 
nated space radiocommunication services 
were inserted in a revision to the ITU radio 
regulations. 

The history of ITU in the field of interna- 

tional cooperation has been impressive. In 
our very specialized technical field, there 
has been remarkable cooperation among all 
nations involving all forms of political opin- 
ion. The successful results achieved and 
maintained over a period of almost a cen- 
tury provide a very concrete example of 
what can be done among scientists and 
engineers. . 
I need not stress this point here today 
because you, yourselves, have proved this 
can be true. In the International Astro- 
nautical Federation, which under the dis- 
tinguished leadership of your existing pres- 
ident, Prof. Leonid I. Sedov of the US5S.R. 
Academy of Sciences in Moscow and your 
general counsel, Andrew Gallagher Haley, 
have demonstrated in a brilliant way that 
such active cooperation for the peaceful de- 
velopment of astronautics is possible in the 
overall interests of mankind. | | 

At this time let me make it quite clear 
that the secretariat of the ITU does not 
establish the basic policy of our organiza- 
tion. Ultimately, that policy must be es- 
tablished by the various conferences them- 
selves and carried out through-the admin- 
istrative council and the permanent organs 
of the Union. Nevertheless, because of the 
day-to-day responsibility of the secretariat, 
many questions have come to our attention, 
and many answers have been suggested to 
questions concerning the future role of the 
ITU in space communication. 

You all know that there is now scheduled 
an international conference, probably to be 
held in 1963, and preceded by a meeting of a 
special CCIR study group in the spring of 
1962 to consider the allocation of frequen- 
cies for space communication and other 
space purposes. Many of the countries who 
will attend these meetings and who will have 
a considerable influence on the ultimate re- 
sults obtained, will not have an immediate 
requirement for the substantial allocation of 
frequencies for their own space activities. 


They will, however, have a principal interest 
‘in accommodating space needs on a basis 


that will not prevent the use of the same 
frequencies for more ordinary ground or 
earth microwave purposes. Many of them 
will be concerned lest the large countries, 
such as the United States and the Soviet 
Uaion, use the lower microwave frequencies 
in a way that may cause significant inter- 
ference to their own ground services. 

I have heard it suggested that it may be > 
necessary to devise a procedure internation- 
ally for the review of actual frequency selec- 
tion in order to assure the contemplated 

on to many countries. And it has 
also been suggested that the ITU would be 


H 
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Whether this- need should be met by the 
. ITU, must, of course, depend upon the pol- 


icy decisions of our Government members. 


Let me give you another illustration of | 


the kind of speculation that has come to 
my attention concerning the future role of 
the ITU in connection with space activities. 
The successful launching of a communica- 
tions satellite system to provide extensive 
facilities throughout the globe inevitably in- 
volves a considerable amount of interna- 
tional negotiation. This will extend into 
areas far removed from technical frequency 
matters. It may well be that any system 
that is evolved will have participating own- 
ership of a number of countries. 

There must also be detailed operating ar- 
rangements and other agreements essential 
to the effective success of the venture. 
Much of the negotiations will be of a bi- 
lateral or multilateral nature between oper- 
ating entities. Much of it will also involve 
broad basic political agreement between the 
interested countries. And these in turn will 
have a direct bearing upon the frequency al- 


locations and technical standards that may . 


be required. I have heard it suggested that 
these negotiations be within the framework 
of the ITU because of the longstanding ex- 
perience of the ITU in the field of communi- 
cations and its record of. substantial suc- 
cess of an international agency. 

Certainly the experience of the ITU in pro- 


viding for international meeting and nego-— 


tion would come in handy in connection 
with matters such as I have just discussed. 
Again, whether the ITU should provide the 
framework within which such negotiation 
concerning communications matters is en- 
._ gendered must depend upon the careful 

of the member governments. 

Whenever one hears of space communica- 
tion and the ITU, the question seems to 
arise whether the ITU should actually be- 
come an operating agency for the purpose 
- of providing a communications satellite sys- 
tem accessible to the world. It cannot now 
become an operating agency. I use the 
term “operating agency” in the sense tech- 
nically understood as an agency which it- 
- gelf operates a telecommunication service. 
In these terms let me say at once that ITU 
-. 4g not prepared at this time to go into the 
operating-business of such multimillion-dol- 
lar network. 
- months, going into years, to change the 

regulatory technical character of the ITU to 
fulfill such functions. Similarly, any new 
organization which might be created to act 
as an operating agency would, in my opin- 
fon, require much more time than is avail- 
able to acquire the necessary know-how and 
competence. 

I feel that we should at this time utilize 
the existing operating entities in the ITU 
’ gnember governments to meet the urgencies 
of the situation with due attention being 
given to the necessary technical and operat- 


ing regulations in order to protect the ulti- © 


mate communication services for the public. 

Specifically, such regulation should comply 
with the basic doctrine laid down in article 
4 of the International Telecommunication 

Union, which among other things (and here 
I shall not take your time to quote article 4 
in full, but I commit it to you for reference). 


“ARTICLE 4. PURPOSES OF THE UNION 
_ “1, The purposes of the Union are: 


“(b) to promote the development of tech- 


nical facilities and their most efficient opera- 


tion with a view to improving the efficiency 


of telecommunication services, 
their usefulness and making 
possible, generally available to the public; 
“(c) to harmonize the actions of nations 
in the attainment of those common ends. 


increasing 


It would take months and 


them, so far as 
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“*({a) ‘effect allocation of the radio fre- 


quency spectrum and registration of radio - 
frequency assignments in order to avoid 


harmful interference between radio stations 
of different countries; 

“(b) coordinate efforts to eliminate harm- 
ful interference between radio stations of 
different countries and to improve the use 
made of the radio frequency spectrum; 

“(c) foster collaboration among its mem- 
bers and associate members with a view to 
the establishment of rates at levels as low 
as possible consistent with an efficient serv- 
ice and taking into account the necessity 
for maintaining independent financial ad- 
ministration of telecommunication on a 
sound basis; 

“(d) foster the creation, development and 
improvement of telecommunication equip- 
ment and networks in new or developing 
countries by every means at its disposal, 
especially its participation in the appropriate 
programs of the United Nations;”’. 

On Monday of this week I heard General 
Counsel Haley discuss the delineation of 


space from a legal standpoint with his refer- 


ence to the Von Karman Line and his prac- 
tical suggestion in reply to a question cs 
this might be considered as something of 
the order of 50 miles above earth. 

Here, a figure may be of significance to you 
when you consider the economics of the 
situation. We have spent a good deal of 
time discussing space communication prob- 
lems and it may interest you to know that 
the launching of enough satellites to make 
an initial system will cost more than 10 times 
the entire ITU budget since its founding in 
1865 until the present. | 

I wish I had the time to go into some of 
the fascinating technical details of the op- 
eration involved. All communication records 
were shattered when communication was es- 
tablished by radio with satellites up to sev- 
eral million miles away. Personally, I had 
the pleasure of seeing the last Mercury-Atlas 
launch from Cape Canaveral and of observing 
from the control room the splendid network 
which has been estab- 


‘I have spoken about the successful co-. 


operation which it has been our good fortune 
to obtain in the ITU among all our member 
governments. 


invited the United States Government and 
the Soviet Government to send experts to 
Geneva to work with the ITU in the prepara- 
tion for the 1963 World Conference on Space 


Communications to which I have referred. 


While the negotiations have been conducted 
so far with only the two governments men- 
tioned—since they are the only two coun- 
tries with active space satellites now operat- 
ing—personnel from other member countries 
of the ITU would, of course, be most wel- 
come. We need all the help we can get in 
this planning stage to assist in defining and 
delineating the many problems ahead of us. 

The function of the ITU as a forum for 
countries of the world to resolve their basic 


‘problems with respect to telecommunication 


questions is obvious. Many coordinating 
problems inevitably will accompany such new 
types of operations in space. There will be 


. related areas such as the possible negotia- 


tions to which I referred. These will be the 
areas in which attention should be given at 
this time, as a practical matter, in thinking 
about the role of the ITU. 

Mr. President, it has been a pleasure to 
meet with you today. If there is time, I 


shall be happy to answer any questions that 
may occur to you. Thank you very much, sir. 
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Plea for Standardization of Firehose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs Committee on Standardi- 
zation of Fire Hose Threads has re- 
peatedly made appeals to high authori- 
ties with respect to the need for a stand- 
ard firehose thread to avert a disaster. 

Under unanimous consent } wish to 
include herewith in my remarks corre- 
spondence Mr. Robert Ely, chairman of 
the International Association of Fire 
Chief’s Committee on Standardization of 
Fire Hose Threads, has recently had with | 
the President of the United States and 
supplementary material which supports 
the view of the national association: 

SEPTEMBER 21, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presmpent: As chairman of a 
committee having national scope, we wish to 
inform you and others charged with the wel- 
fare, safety, and protection of our country 
that a serious, dangerous, and costly con- 
dition exists ih the fire defense of our coun- 
try. We refer to the use of s0 many non- 
standard firehose threads. 

With the advent of the nuclear age we are 
going through a time of peril for our coun- 
try and have become much more dependent 
upon our neighbor, another city, or another 
State or States in order to survive. In the 
event of any-nuclear attack on this country, 
there will be much confusion and many prob- 
lems. Why should we compound our prob- 
lems by having our firefighting equipment 


with nonstandard threads that will not fit 


our neighbors nor our neighbors fit ours? 
When we read fire service history we find 
that during the bombing of England their 
firefighting operations were impaired con- 
siderably because of nonstandard firehose 


As a further step in this lithe t have. . threads, also during the heavy bombings of 


Stuttgart, Germany, many adjacent cities 
were called for aid and they found to their 
dismay that their equipment was of no value 


- due to different threads. 


Much work has gone into this standard- 
ization program. Standards have been es- 
tablished and some States have passed laws 
in relation to this problem. However, this 
is not enough as there are many cities, mili- 
tary installations, State-operated facilities, 
as well as private installations that do not 
conform to the national standards. Even 
our great production city of Detroit has non- 
standard firehose threads. | 

For over 70 years the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs has adopted resolu- 
tions (see attached latest resolutions) rec- 
ommending that all firehose threads should 
be standard. Resolutions and recommenda- 
tions have not been enough to get the job 
done. It is evident that proper legislation 


and financial help will be necessary to get 


the job completed. 
We urge your active support and leader- 
ship in this very important standardization 


program and ask that you take the necessary 
steps to aid and assist the fire service to 
standardize all firehose threads nationwide. 


Sincerely, 
ROBERT ELyY. 
Enclosures: Four. 
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_ STANDARDIZATION OF FIREHOSE THREADS 


7 “With the greater emphasis being placed on 
efficient mutual aid (the increase in large” 
scale fires, the possibility of enemy attack) 
the need for nationwide firehose thread 
standardization is more imperative than 
ever. 

Enemy bombs during World War II caused 
the leaders of England to realize the neces- 
sity of firehose thread standardization. 
Now all firehose threads in England are 
standard and can be used interchangably. 
We cannot afford to be less prepared. 

The standardization of all firehose threads 


will: 

1. Eliminate the confusion and delay 
om cause by nonstandard firehose threads at 
mutual-aid fires. 

2. Make a more effective fire force. . 
a, 8. Reduce the cost of firehose couplings 
and fittings. 
4. Help to conserve our natural resources, 
reduce the fire loss of life and property and 
reduce the drain upon our American econ- 


omy. 
5. Make it possible to make use-of any and 
: all of our firefighting equipment in event 

of a disaster or war. 

_ 6. Make it possible to stockpile firehose, 
nozzles, fittings, etc., and use them in any 
part of our country or with our Armed 
Forces when necessary. 

| Enclosure 1 is a copy of a chart of 462 dif- 
ferent combinations of threads that one 
manufacturer has been required to make for 
10 sizes of firehose. [Not printed in the 

+ Enclosures 2 and 3 are copies of resolu- 
tions adopted by the International Asso- 
clation of Fire Chiefs asking for aid and 
assistance to standardize firehose threads. 

| Enclosure 4 is a copy of International As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs committee report on 
standardization of firehose threads. 

+. For verification please refer to the Inter- 

_mational Association of Fire Chiefs annual 
conference | 1958, pages 74, 75, 
76, and 152; 1959, pages 147, 148, 155, 156, 
and 157; 1960, pages 167, 168, and 169. 

+ You may want to review the progress that 
is being made to standardize firehose 


- Western City magazine, December 1955, 


‘page 35. 
_. Pacific Coast Fire Journal, May 1957, page 
10; May 1958, page 11; October 1958, page 4; 
November 1958, page 11. 

, October 1957, 


Fire Engineering, July 1957, page 620; 
November 1958; page 1004; November 1960, 
‘page 1046. 

-. Los Angeles magazine, “The Firemen’s 
Grapevine,” October 1958, page 21. 

Public Management Journal of the Inter- 
national City Managers Association, Novem- 
ber 1958, page 267. 

Trying to fight a fire with firehose that 
can’t be connected together because of non- 
standard screw threads is like trying to de- 


our guns. 

Ways and means have been worked out 

so that many nonstandard threads can be 

rethreaded economically. Our committee 

re will be glad to discuss the details with any- 

4 one who is interested. Please don’t nasitate 
to call on us. 


. You now have the facts. We hope you will 
| take the necessary steps to help get all fire- 
) hose threads standardized nationwide. 

ELY. 


9 


Whereas throughout this country there 
are many types of threads for fire horse; 


Whereas this has hindered fire depart- 
ment on large fires; and 


threads by referring to the following pub- 


fend our lives with bullets that won’t fit 
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‘Whereas the successful operation of any 
fire department to handle large fires is de- 


pendent upon assistance from other fire 


departments; and 
Whereas the IAFC as well as the NBFU and 
the NFPA has recommended the standardiza- 
tion of fire hose threads for many years; and 
Whereas the NBFU 1956 pamphlet on na- 
tional standard screw threads for fire hose 
couplings and fittings states in part that: 
“For more than half a century the lack of 


uniformity in fire hose threads has been 


d as an unnecessary evil, contribut- 
ing to the spread of many of our most 
disastrous fires. 

“Enormous fire losses, constituting a seri- 
ous drain upon American economy, have 
been due in no small measure to this lack 
of uniformity in fire hose threads.” 

Whereas in this era of the atomic age the 
potential of large fire is increasing; and 

Whereas the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs has fostered standardization of 
many fire department appliances and equip- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, This 19th day of September 1958, 
the International Associafioh of Fire Chiefs 
assembled in Los Angeles recommend to the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization that 
they give priority to and lend all possible 
aid and assistance to the program of stand- 
ardizing all fire hose screw threads through- 
out the United States of America and lend 
its influence to our allied countries. 

RESOLUTION 5 

Whereas the International Association of 
Pire Chiefs has for over 70 years advocated 
the importance of standardizing fire hose 
threads throughout the Nation; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the excellent 
progress made in such standardization in 
certain areas, the facts are that there are 
more nonstandardized threads today than at 
any time since 1873, primarily due to the 
of our country; and 


atomic war—emphasizes the importance of 
further intensifying the Nation’s efforts to- 
beter complete standardization: Therefore, 
it . 
Resolved, That all divisional and State 
organizations of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs be urged to redouble 
their efforts to effectuate standardization in 
their respective areas; and be it further 
Resolved, That to speed the cause of stand- 
ardization, this association endeavors to se- 
cure matching funds from the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization to help defray the 
costs of the equipment necessary to accom- 
plish the desired necessary standardization. 


IAFC CoMMiITTse Gives REPORT ON STAND- 
ARDIZATION OF HOSE THREADS 
(By Robert Ely, chairman) 

The Committee on Standardization of Hose 
Threads was appointed July 8, 1958. Later, 
at IAFC’s annlal conference in Los Angeles, 
the committee with the aid of California 
State fire marshal, displayed and demon- 
strated the rethreading tools and equipment 
that are being used to standardize the fire- 
hose threads in California. Great interest 
was shown at the standardization booth 


Our committee also composed and pre- 
sented a resolution asking the Office of Civil 


Defense Mobilization to give priority to, 
- and lend all possible aid and assistance to, 


the program of sta all firehose 
screw threads throughout the United States 


’ and to lend its influence to our allied coun- 


tries. | 

The resolution was adopted at the IAFC 
annual conference. 

A questionnaire that was prepared and 
sent to all State fire marshals received 33 
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replies. Only five States indicated that they 
had a law requiring standard firehose 
threads. Only 10 indicated that all fire 
departments in their State use the national 
standard 2%-inch threads. Only 11 indi- 
cated that all fire departments in their State 
used the national standard 1% -inch threads, 
Only 14 indicated that there was any or- 
ganized effort to standardize firehose 
threads in their State. 

In response to the question: “In what 
way can the IAFC help to get all the fire- 
hose threads standardized in your State?” 
17 suggestions were received. 

Through the cooperation of the North Da- 
kota State fire marshal the same type of 
questionnaires were sent to all fire depart- 
ments in North Dakota. ' 


Eighty-six fire departments indicated that — 
they used national standard threads on their . 


2%-inch hose. Twenty-four departments 
used nonstandard threads. Ninety-eight 
fire departments indicated they used na- 


tional standard threads on their 1%-inch | 


firehose and seven departments used non- 
standard threads. Sixty-three departments 
indicated that they were interested in 
standardizing firehose threads and 10 de< 


partments indicated that they were not in- 


terested in standardizing their threads. 
Another questionnaire, to solicit informa- 
tion on the OD of the male thread and num- 
ber of threads per inch on each size of fire- 
hose in use in each fire department, was dis- 


tributed through the cooperation of the New: 


Mexico State fire marshal’s office. 


As a result of these questionnaires, it is 


suggested that: 

1. The IAFC continue to urge the OCDM to 
assist in all possible ways in the standardi- 
zation of all firehose threads and approve 
necessary funds to accomplish the job. 


2. The IAFC study and assist in forming 


a@ suggested model law that can be adopted 
by each State or the National Congress re- 


quiring the standardization of all firehose 


threads and furnishing the fire departments 
with assistance to accomplish the standard- 
ization job. 

3. The IAFC contact all underwriters and 
rating bureaus and urge them to increase 


their effort in recommending that all fire- 
hose threads be standardized and to assist in 


the standardization of all firehose threads 
nationally. 


4. The IAFC contact all divisional associa- 


tions of the IAFC and enlist their help on a 
local level to help get all firehose threads 
standardized. 

5. 
the need and desirability of standardizing 
all firehose threads; recommend that suit- 


able speakers be provided at all State and > 


help in providing proper legislation to re-. 
quire standard firehose threads. 


7. That the IAFC collect and compile in- 
formation on the best and most economical 
ways and means to standardize firehose 


threads and make all pertinent information 
departments. 


available to fire 


Colorado Boys Ranch 
EXTENSION 
HON. JOHN CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 . 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. 
to commend to the attention of the 


I wish 


‘ 


| 
| — regional meetings to explain how standard- 
ization can be accomplished. 
6. The IAFC contact the State Governors 
| and proper government officials to inform 
| them of the renewed effort to standardize 
| 
when many chiefs observed how firehose 
threads could be standardized quickly and 
economically. 
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Members of the Senate an article entitled 
“They Give Boys a Future,” from the 
Denver Post magazine section on a Colo- 
rado project of which I am very proud. 
This project is the Colorado Boys Ranch 
at. La Junta, which started operations 
last March. It is a home for young boys 
who are having problems at home or in 
the community. It was created through 
volunteer labor and private contribu- 
tions. According to the Post article the 
Boys Ranch is badly in need of additional 


It was my great privilege to be present 
at the White House last Friday when 
President Kennedy signed into law S. 
279—of which I was a cosponsor—estab- 
lishing the new Juvenile Delinquency 
Control Act. Under this act, Federal 
funds were authorized to be used to aid 
the States in the battle for the preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delinquency. 

On the night the Congress adjourned 
it passed the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill which appropriated $8.2 million 
for fiscal 1962 for the implementation of 
this act. 

I am hopeful that the Colorado Boys 
Ranch will be given high consideration 
. by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare at the time it determines to 
which projects funds will be allocated. 

It is my intention to recommend to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that. the Boys Ranch at La Junta 
_be given a sympathetic hearing when he 
is making his recommendations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
_ sent that the Denver Post article be re- 
produced in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Grve Bors a FUTURE AND ABOUT 

WorRKS AT THE JOB aT LA 
JUNTA, COLO. 
(By Bob Jain) 

_ Billy, 10, was headed for the penitentiary. 
He hadn’t committed any crime—not yet. 
But his whole life to this point aimed him 
straight for a cell in the Canon City prison. 

That, however, was before Billy went to 
live at the Colorado Boys Ranch at La Junta, 
Colo. The future looks more promising to 
him now. 

Boys Ranch, the only such institution in 
the State, has not yet celebrated its first 
birthday. It started operations last March 
18 when Mr. and Mrs. Estell Robinson moved 
into their remodeled “cottage” and prepared 
to receive the first boys. Robinson, former 
schoolteacher, principal and building con- 
tractor, is ranch manager. His wife is a 
registered nurse. Unofficially, they are fos- 
ter parents to the five boys who live with 
them, first of what they hope will increase 
to 300 or more “orphans with parents” from 
throughout the State. 

Billy (and of course that is not his name) 
is typical of the boys at the ranch. His 
parents separated when he was 5. His 
mother counted on school to take care of 
him during her working hours—but wasn’t 
much concerned about it. Billy, with the 
child’s instinctive knowledge that he wasn’t 
- wanted, wandered about the streets instead. 
A truant officer picked him up. 

He was placed in a foster home. But his 
foster parents moved away and he went to 
another family. Financial circumstances 
forced them to give him up and he moved 
again—four times in all. Now he began to 
show up in court on minor charges—actually 
acts of rebellion against a world where he 
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could find no love. The reformatory at 
Buena Vista seemed the next stop. Then 
the county judge thought of Boys Ranch. 
He couldn’t sentence a boy to go there, but 
if the boy himself was willing and if there 
were accommodations at the ranch it might 
be arranged. Would Billy like to go there 
to live until he was through high school? 
To the lonely little boy, overwhelmed by 
problems too heavy for him, it seemed no 
worse than any other alternative. _ 

Properly called the Colorado Boys Ranch 
Foundation, the ranch is a private, nonprofit 
corporation under Colorado law. It was 
created through an immense amount of vol- 
unteer labor and private contributions, as 
well as government aid on the Federal, city, 
and county levels. | 

Operating expenses come almost wholly 
from donations. A drive for funds to run 
the ranch and to provide the approximately 
$600,000 needed for improvements started 
today. Gov. Steve McNichols has designated 
this week as Boys Ranch Week. ~ 

Boys Ranch occupies what once was La 
Junta Village, a grqup of 51 buildings erected 
at the cost of $1 million in 1943 by the Fed- 
eral Government to house civilian workers 
at the La Junta Air Base. The base has long 
since been abandoned. The housing was 
vacated in 1947. The flat roofs have begun 
to collapse. Windows are broken. Lawns 
and gardens have long since surrendered to 
weeds. 

But the cement block walls are solid, as are 
the concrete slabs on which they rest. Sewer 
lines, with some repairs, will function for 
years. Power lines are as good as ever. 
Plumbing is intact and water is available. 
Gas is on hand, too, replacing coal as the 
heating fuel, for a cooperative gas company 
laid 34% miles of gas mains from its nearest 
line to the ranch. 

Thirty-two of the structures will become 
cottages. Another 17 will become class- 
rooms, recreation rooms, and vocational 
training rooms. A store and the administra- 
tion building complete the count. 

Repair and modification is being done by 
junior chamber of commerce members from 
neighboring Rocky Ford. They travel ‘the 
10 miles from Rocky Ford to La Junta and 
back once a week to put on new roofs, tear 
down interior walls and erect new ones, 
change window and door arrangements and 

-paint, both inside and outside. Internal ar- 
rangements must be changed to meet the 
needs of the 10 to 12 boys who are to occupy 
each building. 

A group of 32 Mexican field laborers volun- 
teered to work one weekend without pay. 
They did construction work, pulled weeds 
and did other necessary chores. And the 
garden clubs of Rocky Ford, La Junta and 
Swink are helping landscape the grounds. 

Colorado’s cattlemen have been the largest 
contributors to Boys Ranch. Gifts of reg- 
istered and commercial stock have created a 
ranch herd of 82 head, plus 5 horses and 
4 pigs. Since there are as yet no facilities 
to care for the cattle on the ranch they are 
boarded at no cost on neighboring private 
ranches, with most on the spread of Everette 
Marshall, former world’s champion heavy- 
weight professional wrestling champion and 
now a trustee of Boys Ranch. — 

One of the pigs, a particular pet, is being 
kept for the time being in an unrepaired 
unit, later to become a classroom. The 
housewife who lived in Unit No. 9 would be 

ed to see this vast porker snuffling 
around her kitchen. 

The boys also have 18 pheasant chicks, 
given to them to raise by the Colorado Game 
and Fish Department. These will be released 


when grown to replenish the State’s game 


bird supply. The 48 pigeons—the number 
fluctuates—were captured by the boys at 
the ranch or at Marshall’s feed lot. Two 
articulate geese round out the livestock. 
The boys take care of all the animals except 
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the cattle, feeding them each morning be- 
fore they have their own breakfast. They 
also make their own beds and are responsible 
for the cleanliness of their sleeping and study 
quarters. 

Income from the livestock already figures 
large on the ranch budget amd is expected to 
increase. As a working layout, the ranch 
will furnish much of the meat, dairy prod- 
ucts and produce eaten by the boys and the 
staff. 

Doctors and dentists have been ‘the next 
largest contributors through service, gifts, 
and cash. 

The bulk of continuing support, however, 
is expected to come from small but regular 
givers through the “Buck-a-Month Club.” 
John May, executive secretary of the ranch, 
figures that 30,000 people giving $1 a month 
apiece will support 300 boys. 

-Officers and trustees are a fair sample of 
the community’s business and professional 


life. The president is Dr. Richard L. Davis, 


a medical doctor; Carl Shafer, a lumber 
company manager, is vice president; Bob 
Cody, a savings and loan firm assistant man- 
ager, is treasurer. Trustees, in addition to 
Marshall, are S. O. Jeffers, a druggist; Milton 
Richert, a banker; Jim Myers, manager of 
an REA cooperative; Elias Candell, attorney 
from Lakewood and the only nenarea man 
on the board; and Earl Brubaker, owner of 
a cement products firm. Doyle L. Davidson, 
travel promotion Official, is assistant execu- 
tive.secretary. Olin Richert and J. H. Mac- 
donald, both bankers, are the ranch’s trust 
officers. 

May, his secretary, Mrs. Grace Rhodes, the 
Robinsons, and Mrs. Mary Watters, the cook, 
are the only paid staff members at present. 

May, a former probation officer and police 
judge, says the ranch started as a result of 
concern by Colorado’s county judges over 
the number of boys from broken homes ap- 
pearing before them. Boys’ ranches worked 
well in other States, but Colorado had none. 

La Junta Village caught the attention of 
Howard Ashton, then Boulder County judge. 
He telephoned Judge Hal Chapman of 
Otero County in late 1958 to ask about it. 
Interested citizens from Boulder and La 


Junta met in La Junta in January 1959, to 


consider the project. 

The Federal Government, which still 
owned the village, created a local housing 
authority to take title to the 37% acres of 
land and the buildings. The authority 
deeded it over to the foundation. 

Otero County donated another 160 acres. 
Olin, John, and Milton Richert bought the 
rest of a half section surrounding the ranch 
and gave it to the foundation in memory of 
their father, John. Options have been taken 
by the ranch on several thousand acres of 
farm and ranchland touching its present 
holdings. The city of La Junta presented 
the ranch with a complete frozen food plant. 

A contractor estimated that building a 
new cottage would cost about $13,500. Re- 
modeling those at hand, however, costs only 
$8,000 with even that figure reduced sharply 
by donations of material and by volunteer 
labor. 

A list of donors would fill many pages. 
Nonmoney gifts include building material, 
fixtures, furnishings, transportation, and 
labor. At the foyndation’s headquarters in 
the La Junta Chamber of Commerce, for 
instance, where it rents desk space, high 
school girls from La Junta and nearby com- 
munities type letters to prospective donors 
and requests for publicity to newspapers, 
radio, and television stations throughout the 
State. Typewriters are loaned by a local 
office supply store. Women unable to go 
to the office type in their homes. 

A vast amount of work has been done, 
but an even greater amount remains. There 
are another half-a-hundred buildings to be 
repaired. The streets need paving. 
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The trustees have plans for all this. In- 
dividuals giving $100 or more during 1961 


will be listed in the administration bulld- 


ing halls as Founders Fund members. Do- 
nations of $10,000 entitle the giver to dedi- 
cate a cottage to a person or cause. 

“Anyone who pays for having a oe 
paved can have it named after him,” said 
May. 

During the school year the boys go to 
classes in La Junta. They are taken in to 
town on Sunday, too, so they can attend 
any church they wish. 

“You can send a boy to college more 
cheaply than you can send him to prison,” 
May comments soberly. He reasons that 
from an utterly cold-blooded point of view 
it will cost less to set up the ranch and 
maintain it with its full complement of 
boys than it will to support them in prison 
later on, along with the cost of crimes they 
might commit. 

But neither May nor those working with 
him in the foundation look at it that way. 
What they see is a group of hurt and be- 
wildered boys, adrift in a world they did 
not ask te enter, who need help and, most 
of all, love. 


Ball and the Honorable John M. Leddy 
at the World Bank Meeting in Vienna, 
September 19-21, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
invite the attention of my colleagues to 
statements made at the recent meeting 
of the World Bank in Vienna, which I 
had the honor of attending as a Senate 
observer, by the Honorable George W. 
Ball, Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs and the Honorable John M. 
Leddy, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
sury. Both gentlemen are alternate 


governors of the bank and fund for the 


United States. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the statements inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in bees 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE GrorGE W. 
BALL, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ECO- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS, AND ALTERNATE GOVERNOR 
OF THE BANK AND FUND FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, AT THE BANK’S ANNUAL DISCUSSION 


No one can study the annual report of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development nor observe its operations 
throughout the past few years without the 
conviction that it has outgrown its name. 
The International Bank today is no longer 
merely a remarkable financial institution 
but a major instrument of human advance- 
ment. Under the perceptive and imaginative 
leadership of its president and other officers, 
its executive directors and its staff, it has 
provided not only material help but wise 
counsel to nations both new and old, that 
are caught up in the great ferment that is 
sweeping the world. 

The nature of this ferment is still difficult 
to comprehend. Its elements are political, 
economic, social cultural, and scientific. It 
affects more than half of the world’s peoples. 
It involves the release of massive forces 


through a kind of seismic social convulsion— 
the crumbling of old systems and the crea- 
tion, often in violence and blood, of new 
nations and institutions. ; 

What we are experiencing today is distinct 
from the waves of political revolution we 
have known at earlier times. That half of 
the world’s population embroiled in this fer- 
ment is asking for more than national in- 
dependence. Most of the peoples involved 
in this surging movement have already se- 
cured the juridical right to rule themselves. 
But all too often this is only the beginning 
of the task of building the essential institu- 
tions of statehood. 

The people in what we have come to call 
the less developed areas of the world are 
giving insistent voice to many and varied 
demands—demands which we should not, in- 
deed which we cannot, ignore. 

_ They are demanding access to the basic 


‘material requirements of life—food, cloth- 


veniences that are available to the peopels 
of the more developed societies. They are 
demanding personal freedom and dignity, 
better education for themselves and their 
children, and the opportunity for cultural 
and spiritual growth. Finally, they are de- 
manding the right to live out their lives in 
peace and security. 

Quite obviously, all these demands cannot 
be satisfied quickly even by the most far- 
reaching and successful programs of eco- 


- nomic development. Yet economic develop- 


ment remains an indispensable element in 
their fulfillment. If the revolution which 
we are witnessing today is to succeed—and 
its frustration could mean only catas- 
trophe—then the more developed nations 
must provide, through public assistance and 
private investment (and I do not underesti- 
mate the importance of private investment), 
that measure of resources needed to trans- 
form and modernize at least half the globe. 
All of this has been said before and much 
better. But today I want to emphasize two 
considerations that are not always ade- 
quately stressed. — 
First is the element of time and 


urgency. 
_ Most of the older industrial societies 


achieved their present levels of economic and 
technical development over a period of cen- 
turies, but the less developed nations of to- 
day will not wait. Two billion people are 
no longer prepared to accept the miserable 
conditions of life which their ancestors pa- 
tiently endured. They are persuaded that 
the vaulting technology of the modern 
world offers the physical means by which 
centuries of stagnation can be overcome. 
The second element that complicates our 


task is our lack of reliable insight into what 


we are doing and where we are going. We 
know very little about the anatomy of eco- 
nomic and social growth. An abundance of 
preconception masquerades as principle; an 
abundance of theory substitutes for exper- 
lence. Yet the lessons implicit in the his- 
tory of industrialized societies are largely 
irrelevant. 

For we are dealing with disparate cultures, 
with violent emotional impulses, and with 
explosive political pressures. We find our- 
selves constantly moving into new terrain; 
we must and try to 
learn by doing, without losing our forward 
momentum. 

It is here that the IBRD and its affiliated 
institutions are making a special contri- 
bution—the contribution of experience 
patiently acquired, thoughtfully appraised, 
and incisively applied. In a real sense the 
Bank has been a pioneer, moving with firm 
purpose through the forest of eco- 
nomic development. 

It is because of its willingness to ons st 
from precedent that the Bank has evolved 
from being merely a lender of money to an 
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institution that is playing a part in shaping 
the world revolution of development. In 


this process the Bank, through its varied — 


initiatives, has contributed to our under- 
standing of the process of development, and 
the means of encouraging development, far 
more than most of us realize. 

The Bank, for example, has not been 


bound by any doctrinaire commitment to the 
principle that the marketplace must be the | 


sole arbiter of investment. Many less-devel- 
oped countries possess neither the institu- 
tional structure nor a sufficient entrepre- 


neurial tradition to make this possible. If . 


resources are to be injected into the invest- 
ment stream in such a manner as to con- 
tribute most efficiently to economic growth 
then they must be employed systematically 
to build those basic elements of production— 


And this obviously implies a con- 
siderable measure of planning at the national 
level in which the state must necessarily 


been implicit in much that the Bank has 
done. 

At the same time, the Bank has come to 
understand that national planning is itself 
an esoteric art which most less 
societies cannot practice effectively without 
help and guidance. As an international or- 
ganization bringing together the skills of 
many nations, the Bank has equipped itself 


to provide that guidance in ways that take 


into account the sensitivities of the devel- 
oping countries. 

Perhaps the most refined form of the 
Bank’s activities in this connection has been 
the organization of consortia. In providing 
the leadership for consortia, the Bank has 
had an extraordinary opportunity to en- 
courage, review, and criticize national eco- 
nomic plans. I am sure that few of us are 
fully aware of the amount of 
effort that has been in the leader- 
ship of consortia or of the quantity or qual- 
ity of useful advice which the Bank’s techni- 


cians have provided to the developing coun- 
tries 


But the perfection of the consortium is 
not the only contribution which the Bank 
has made to the art and practice of national 
planning. It has created an Economic De- 
velopment Institute to train senior Govern- 
ment officials, and the management of the 


Bank has recently proposed a Development 


Advisory Service which the executive direc- 
tors have approved. Through this Develop- 
ment Advisory Service the Bank may pro- 
vide expert help in development planning on 


@ continuous basis, through career-type per- _ 
sonnel. It may establish resident missions, 


where requested, to assist in the preparation 
and execution of broad development pro- 


particular programs of lesser scope. This, it 
seems to me, is a useful extension of the . 


Bank's activities and one which deserves our 
full support.- 

One reason why the Bank has succeeded in 
its diverse tasks is that it has perceived the 


need to adapt its tools to the requirements — 


of the responsibilities it has undertaken. 
The establishment of the International 
Development Association is, I think, a mani- 
festation of this perception. The IDA is now 
an effective member of the community of in- 
ternational lending institutions. But, as we 
can see from its first annual report, the 
demands on the International Development 


Association are increasing. We may well need 


near future. | 


tories—that are indispensable to the growth : 
tions have known so meagerly. They are 
demanding other material comforts and con-_ take the lead. 
The recognition of this paradox—that in- . 
telligent planning for a less-developed econ- 
omy may be essential to the progressive 
achievement of economic freedom as the 
: assistance in the actual administration of 
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With the facilities of IDA serving as a 
complement to its own, the IBRD should be 
able to increasé ite effectiveness. Yet action 
through international mechanisms such as 
the Bank and its affiliated institutions is, of 
course, only one phase of the massive effort 
that is needed to meet the demands con- 
fronting us. 

The United States has long recognized 
that the economically advanced countries 
cannot fulfill their responsibility solely 
through their participation in the work of 
the Bank. During the last few months, my 
Government has been engaged in a major 
renovation and strengthening of its own ar- 
rangements for bilateral assistance. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s new program, which the 
spproved. rests on two 
major premises 
- The first is the same premise which has 
animated much of the work of the Bank— 


by regarding the development 

from the point of view of the re- 
cipient nation as a whole. Development 
programs can best succeed where there is a 
determination on the part of the peoples to 
mobilize their own resources for the pur- 
poses of working out overall country pro- 
- grams in which each project is related to all 
other projects. Human needs are too acute 
and capital resources too limited for money 
to be devoted to isolated projects which con- 
tribute little to the total national economy 


sources to insure economic growth. 

- Yet we all-know that economic develop- 
ment cannot be an end in itself. It is mere- 
ly one means—albeit an indispensable one— 
of satisfying human aspirations. Economic 
the 


goals. 
But if those goals are actually to be realized 
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we must face up to the uncomfortable fact 
that economic development will have to be 
accompanied by other political, po cul- 
tural and economic processes—and this pre- 
sents a major problem. 

Economic development cannot serve its 
real purpose if its benefits are enjoyed ex- 
clusively by a wealthy elite, while the great 
masses remain in poverty. Nor can there be 
any assurance of lasting benefits from eco- 
nioomic development in any nation where the 
government is the master of society and not 
its servant. 

It is with respect to this point, I think, 
that the debate among the more advanced 
countries as to the most desirable system of 
economic and social organization is most 
often misunderstood, particularly in the less 
developed nations. All too frequently the 
controversy is regarded as merely a dispute 
concerning the merits of governmental in- 
tervention in the economic processes of 


ety. 

Nothing could be further from the truth; 
the argument is far more fundamental than 
that. Every modern society—however ad- 
vanced or primitive—takes for granted a 
measure of governmental control over the 
economy. The critical issue of our times is 
not “government control” but uncontrolled 
government. Where the people of any nation 
lack the power to choose their rulers, can 
criticize them only at personal peril and 
have no effective means of influencing their 
behavior, these people can easily be reduced 
to slavery, and there is no guarantee that 
any degree of economic development will ac- 
tually benefit anyone except the rulers 
themselves. 

A second major problem stems from the 
fact that the successful achievement of our 
humanitarian objectives depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon the ability of economic- 

to keep pace with demographic de- 
velopments. 

The “population explosion” has become a 
familiar term in recent years. Even so, its 
true dimensions are difficult to grasp. Some 
time this year, the three-billionth human 
being will be born. On the basis of a sta- 
tistical average, 200 births occur every min- 
ute. It is also a stark fact of demography 
that the major portion of these births is 
taking place in the less developed regions 
of the world. 

The rate of population growth 
affects not only the net rate of economic 
advancement, but also the volume of re- 
sources and the nature of the national pro- 
grams to achieve rapid development. 
Even under the best of circumstances, the 
less developed nations will fight a losing 
battle unless they can obtain, and use with 
maximum efficiency, a huge volume of capital 
and technical skills. In this context, the 
population explosion, if continued, will place 
an ever-increasing burden on the more ad- 
vanced countries and international lending 
institutions. It will place a burden as well 
on the developing countries, to achieve 
greater effectiveness in mobilizing internal 
resources for development. 


The population problem must, of course, be 


taken into account in drafting national de- 
velopment programs. Areas with plentiful 
manpower may find it useful to stress de- 
velopment activities of a‘labor-intensive na- 
ture. Nations with small populations rela- 
tive to resources may more appropriately 
consider labor-saving activities. And the 
rate of population growth will, of course, 
require close attention to the proper balance 
between increasing the production of basic 
foodstuffs and quickening the pace toward 
industrialization. 

Rapid population growth, therefore, condi- 
tions the prospects for achieving the true 
Objectives of economic development. It is a 
problem intimately bound up with the social 
and cultural traditions—and inhibitions—of 
each particular country. It is a problem 
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which, in all its aspects, calls increasing] 

for the exercise of the most mature inde. 
But while we cannot solve this problem here 
today we can at least define our goal. We 
want a world in which every birth is accom- 


panied by a birthright. 


There is a third major problem which is 
too often neglected. In our preoccupation 
with the process of development at the na- 
tional level we have given all too little 
thought, I fear, to the total econemic impact 
of the development revolution on the world 
as a whole. 

We can hardly expect the less-developed 
nations to attain a level of self-sustaining 
growth if they are unable to earn a growing 
volume of econvertible foreign exchange in 
world markets. Any program fer economic 
development may become an absurdity unless 
it realistically takes account of world trad- 
ing patterns and prospects. . 

There are several facets to this complex 
problem. First, the less-developed nations 
must be able to find reasonably stable mar- 
kets for the raw materials they produce. 
The foreign aid provided under even the 
most ambitious assistance program for a de- 
veloping nation can be totally negated if 
that nation suffers an abrupt cyclical decline 
in the world market price for a major raw 
material it exports. This is particularly 
true of those countries which are dependent 
upon one or two basic commodities for the 
bulk of their foreign exchange earnings. 

Quite apart from these cyclical fluctua- 
tions, we know also that certain 
commodities show a continuous tendency 
toward increasing output. As a result, the 
aggregate supply of these products may come 
to exceed: any conceivable future demand at 
reasonable prices. Obviously, any develop- 
ment program aimed at increasing a coun- 
try’s capacity for producing commodities m 
world surplus will be self-defeating. In 
persistent surplus situations we must face 
the hard necessity of devising mechanisms, 
within a worldwide framework, to stabilize 
prices and production. 

This is a problem which is preoccupying 
the U.S. Government today. We are giving 
a great deal of thought and effort to its 
solution. But I must emphasize that it can- 
not be solved by the creation of special pref-~- 
erential systems between groups of primary 
producing countries and one or more indus- 
trialized countries. Such discriminatory 
solutions, in the long run, will only delay 
and complicate the working out of these 
problems on a worldwide basis. 

which 


Another aspect of this 
enters into the total equation of develop- 
ment planning is the impact of worldwide | 
industrialization on world markets. As the 
less developed countries progress 
economic advancement they will begin to 
move progressively into the edges of indus- 
trialization. Initially they may concen- 
trate on the production of articles needed to 
meet the expanding demands of their own 
peoples. But if they are ever to be capable 
of continuing the development process 
through their own efforts—if they are to 
reach the beckoning goal of self-sustaining 
growth—then they must be able to sell their 
production on the world markets. 

It goes without saying that in many of 
the developing nations the mest valuable 
productive resource is low-cost labor. With 
@ large reservoir of unskilled labor and a 
shortage of capital, it is only natural that 
such countries.should tend to concentrate 
their production in labor-intensive indus- 
tries. In an ideal world one might expect 
the industrial nations to move consciously 
toward more sophisticated production, leav- 
ing to the developing nations an expanding 
field for simpler manufactures. But this is 
not an ideal world and we all know well 
enough that the structural adjustments 
which this implies—even though marginal 
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so far as most economies are concerned— 
cannot be easily or quickly accomplished. 

I would expect, therefore, that we are 
only at the beginning of a process in which 
the governments of the industrialized na- 
tions must take the lead in providing an 
orderly opportunity for the expansion of 
markets for the production of the under- 
developed nations. In the absence of a great 
deal of will and effort and consultation 
among nations there is grave danger that 
the normal and necessary changes in trading 
patterns will be artificially distorted by re- 
strictive reflexes on the part of major con- 
suming nations. In that event the hope for 
@ prosperous world in which resources are 
most effectively used would be cruelly de- 
layed or frustrated. 

In my remarks this morning I have re- 
cited a litany of problems. Economic devel- 
opment itself, the improvement of political 
and social organization, the population ex- 
plosion, and the relationship of economic 
development to the world trading system— 
all of these are complex and difficult. For- 
midable troubles for an already troubled 
world. 

I would not suggest that the IBRD—nor 
any other national or international agency 
engaged in economic development—has the 


power to solve these problems. We cannot 


possibly assure a perfect adjustment be- 
tween economic planning on the one hand 
and the relevant political, social, demo- 
graphic, and commercial factors on the 
other. However, we must do our best to 
make certain that our plans and efforts in the 
field of economic development do not wholly 
ignore these vital problems, that we take ac- 
count of them to the extent .permitted by 
the dimensions of our knowledge and by the 
built-in limitations of the environment in 
which we work. 

Development planning is complex, and 
those responsible for such planning may be 
forgiven a certain reluctance to accept the 
introduction of new complexities. But we 
shall do ourselves no service unless we make 
sure that those objectives are not frustrated 
by our indifference to forces and elements 
that are not included in the narrow defini- 
tion of development planning. A _ great 
American philosopher once defined a fanatic 
as “a man who redoubles his efforts when 
he has forgotten his aim.” The fleld of eco- 
nomic development demands men of talent 
and dedication but men for whom the over- 
all humanitarian aim is always clearly 
visible. 

It is with confidence this morning that we 
can commend the work of the Bank and its 
related institutions. Its past achievements 
are solid and enduring. Its future prospects 
are encouraging indeed, and I want to wel- 
come all new and prospective members of the 
Bank and IDA represented here today. 

I think we can say without qualification 


that the Bank has become a vital instru-. 


ment for preserving a peaceful and orderly 
world and for promoting the advancement of 
mankind toward higher plateaus of mate- 
rial and spiritual well-being. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN M. 
LEppY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY AND TEMPORARY ALTERNATE GOVERNOR 
OF THE BANK AND FUND FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, AT THE IFC ANNUAL DISCUSSION 


It gives me great pleasure to join in pay- 


ing tribute to Robert Garner, our distin- 


guished president and good friend, as he 
approaches his retirement next month from 
the presidency of the International Finance 


Corporation. Robert Garner is the pioneer 


of the IFC. It was his wise leadership which 
guided this novel institution through its 


critical early years of experimentation in an 
untested field. 

We all know how difficult his task has 
been. From the beginning the IFC has been 
handicapped by the limitation in its Articles 
of Agreement prohibiting the Corporation 


from investing in capital stock. Happily > 


this prohibition has now been removed with 
the approval last month of an amendment 
to the Articles of Agreement. The large fa- 
vorable vote on the amendment, refiecting 
approval by 88 percent of the governors and 
94 percent of the total voting power, is due 
in no small measure to the unceasing efforts 
of President Garner to make the IFC a vital 
and progressive institution. We extend to 
him our admiration, our warm thanks and 
every good wish for the future. To Eugene 
Black, the new president, and to Martin 
Rosen, who holds the newly created office of 
executive vice president, we offer our full 
cooperation and our hopes for every success 
in steadily enlarging the role and influence 
of the IFC in furthering private enterprise 
in the developing countries. 

Despite the serious restrictions in its 
charter, the IFC has succeeded in making 45 


business investments in 18 member coun-. 


tries for a total of almost $58 million. Of 
this total, over $13 million represents five 
commitments entered into during the last 
3 months, signifying a sharp increase in 
activity. 

The IFC is the only intergovernmental 


financial institution established solely for | 


the purpose of investing directly in private 
enterprise in the developing countries. And 
for each dollar of IFC money several addi- 
tional dollars of private money have gone 
into enterprises in which the IFC has in- 
vested. Thus, we estimate that total invest- 
ment generated by the IFC has been in the 
neighborhood of $200 million. 

Since IFC’s total authorized capital of $100 
million is relatively small, it is especially im- 
portant for the IFC to replenish its funds by 
selling its investments in completed projects 
to private investors. So far the Corporation 


has been able to make little progress in this 


direction, mainly because the prohibition 
against investment in capital stock has forced 
the Corporation to utilize devices such as 
convertible debentures, stock options, and 
contingent interest arrangements which are 
complicated, little known and not readily 
marketable in the developing countries. 
Now that the Corporation has been author- 
ized by the new amendment to invest in 
capital stock, including common shares, we 
have every reason to hope that it will be able 
to sell its portfolio much more readily and 
thus truly revolve the limited capital at its 
disposal. 

The new amendment, while enabling the 
Corporation to invest in common stock, does 
not permit it to participate in the manage- 
ment of private enterprise except to protect 
its interests in cases of default or jeopardy. 
It is the hope of the United States that the 
need for exercising this protective power will 
be rare. We are sure that the officers of the 
Corporation have no desire or intention that 
it intervene in operations which are prop- 
erly within the domain of private manage- 
ment. 

The Corporation now has greater flexibility 
to take full advantage of the opportunities 
open to it for stimulating private invest- 
ment and enterprise. We are confident that 
it will move forward vigorously in carrying 
out its important tasks. 

In closing, may I extend a warm welcome 
to our new members—we look forward to a 
close association with them in the work of 
the Corporation which lies ahead. 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Summary of Major Legisla- 
tive Activity, Ist Session, 87th Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to section 136 of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th 


Congress, and House Resolution 108, 87th 


Congress, I should like to submit a sum- 
mary of the major legislative accomplish- 
ments of the: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. 

During the ist session 583 House bills 
and resolutions were referred to the com- 
mittee, one of which was rereferred to 
the committee having legislative juris- 
diction over the subject matter. Twenty- 
eight Senate bills and resolutions were 
referred to the committee. Total re- 
ferrals for the Ist session were 583 House 
bills and resolutions and 28 Senate bills 
and resolutions. This year 15 were en- 
acted into public law, 2 were approved 


by the House but not acted upon in the 


Senate, and 4 remained on the House 
Calendar on the adjournment of the Ist 
session of the 87th Congress. 

After the committee was organized in 
late February, the first order of business 
was consideration of an amendment to 
the Food and Drug Act to permit the 
continued use of certain food additives 
and pesticide chemicals which have been 
in commercial use since January 1, 1958, 
until the necessary investigations and 
scientific studies now in progress can be 
completed and regulations adopted to 
provide final assurance of the safe use 
of these additives and chemicals (H.R. 
3980). The bill passed the House and 
Senate and is now Public Law 87-19. A 


complete explanation of the bill is con- — 


tained in House Report No. 53, filed 
March 3, 1961. 

Extension of unemployment and sick- 
ness insurance benefits to railroad work- 
ers who had exhausted their existing 
compensation was approved. This ac- 
tion was taken to provide temporary un- 
employment insurance benefits similar to 
those provided for workers in other in- 
dustries—H.R. 5075, House Report No. 
54—Public Law 87-7. 

Under section 510 of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was given authority 


_ to guarantee loans to railroads for capi- 


tal expenditures. That section termi- 
nated on March 31, 1961, and after pub- 
lic hearings the committee approved a. 
bill (H.R. 1163) to extend for 15° 
months the loan guaranty authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
House Report No. 65, filed March 7, 1961. 


The Senate companion bill provided . 


for a longer extension and after a con- 


» 
| 
| 
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ference, the loan guaranty authority was 
rg ed for 27 months—Public Law 
87-16. 

Hearings on H.R. 4614 and 15 similar 
bills were conducted by the Subcommit- 
tee on Commerce and Finance in March 
and April of this year. The general pur- 
pose of the bills is to promote friendly 
understanding and appreciation of the 
United States by encouraging foreign 
residents to visit this country. The 
measure further provides for establish- 
ment in the Department of Commerce of 
a U.S. Travel Service headed by a Di- 
rector. 8S. 610, a companion bill, the In- 
ternational Travel Act of 1961—became 
Public Law 87-63. A complete explana- 
tion of the bill is contained in House Re- 
port No. 323, filed May 1, 1961. 

The administration’s proposal to assist 
in expanding and improving community 
facilities and services for the health care 
of the aged was embodied in H.R. 4998. 
The major features of the legislation in- 
cluded authorization for increased ap- 
propriations to States and local com- 
munities in providing adequate public 
health services. It would also authorize 
appropriations for studies, experiments, 
and demonstrations of new or improved 
methods of providing health services out- 
side hospitals. ‘The bill also provides for 
an annual increase from $10 to $20 
million for Federal grants-in-aid to 
the States for construction of nursing 
homes. 

The committee held hearings on H.R. 
4998 early in May and the bill was sub- 
sequently reported—House Report No. 
599—-with amendments. It passed the 
House and was further amended in the 
Senate. A conference committee re- 
solved the differences in the bill and the 
President signed it on October 5—Public 
Law 87-395. 

Further attention was given to the 


more efficient operation of the Federal 


Communications Commission. H.R. 7856 
amends the Communications Act of 1934 
so that the Federal Communications 
Commission will be able, by making bet- 
ter use of its own time and more effective 
use of its experienced and technically 
- qualified personnel, to handle its large 
workload of adjudication cases with 
greater speed and efficiency than is pres- 
ently possible. Thus, it is hoped and 
believed that these changes in law will 
enable the Commission to devote more 
_ of its time to major matters of policy and 


_ planning involving issues of general com- 


munications importance. 
_ When the bill was considered in the 
House, the language of H.R. 7856 was 
incorporated in S. 2034, a companion 
measure which had already passed the 
other body. A conference committee was 
able to reach agreement and S. 2034 is 
now Public Law 87-192. A detailed ex- 
planation of the bill is contained in 
House Report No. 723, filed July 17, 1961. 
At the request of the President of the 
- United States, the chairman of the com- 
mittee introduced a bill to carry out the 
administration’s program for develop- 
ment of public airports by making an 
additional $375 million available over a 
5-year period. Following public hear- 
- ings before the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Aeronautics and after 
careful consideration, except for the 
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change in the method of financing the 
Federal-aid airport program, there was 
no major change of a substantive nature 
in the administration’s proposal as re- 


ported—House Report No. 728—from the 


committee in H.R. 8102. 

The language in the House bill pro- 
hibits the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tor to enter into contracts obligating 
Federal funds in advance of appropria- 
tions as the means of furnishing Fed- 
eral aid to airports. In the future, the 
Administrator will be required to obtain 
appropriations before obligating Fed- 
eral funds. The Senate bill (S. 2268) 
made no such change in the method of 
financing the airport program. i. 

After the Senate and House had anes 


' different versions of the legislative pro- 


posal, and a conference committee failed 
to reach agreement, the House proposed 
a further amendment providing for a 
3-year program, incorporating the new 
method of financing. The Senate agreed 
to this and H.R. 8102, as amended, re- 
ceived Presidential approval—Public Law 
87-255. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
also suggested legislation to authorize it 
to delegate to three-man employee 
boards the function of reviewing recom- 
mended orders entered in cases in which 
hearings have been held (H.R. 6716). 


After hearings by the Subcommittee | 


on Regulatory Agencies a revised bill 
(H.R. 8033) was introduced and re- 
ported from the committee—House Re- 
port No. 750, filed July 20, 1961. The 
House and Senate approved the measure 
and it is now Public Law 87-347. 

House Joint Resolution -No. 438, au- 
thorizing $750,000 for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to make a study 
and investigation of the rules of national 
securities exchanges and national se- 
curities association was enacted—Public 
Law 87-196. 

The committee feels that the investi- 
gation and study called for under House 
Joint Resolution No. 438 is needed in 
order to maintain public confidence in 
the securities markets and to be in- 
formed as to whether at this time, in the 
light of changed market conditions, the 
investing public is afforded the protec- 
tion which was envisaged in the passage 
of the Securities Act of 1933 and of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. A de- 
tailed explanation of the measure is con- 
tained in House Report No. 882. | 

A series of acts of a criminal nature 
committed aboard aircraft dramatically 
underscored the need for legislation to 
extend Federal criminal laws to certain 
crimes occurring on board aircraft in 
air commerce. The provisions of H.R. 
8384 are based on the use of criminal 
sanctions as a deterrent to the commis- 
sion of criminal acts, such as aircraft 
hijacking, murder, manslaughter, as- 
sault, and carrying concealed deadly or 
dangerous weapons. 


Hearings were held on H.R. 8384 and | 


related bills by the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Aeronautics. After 


extensive executive consideration, the 


committee revised and incorporated new 
language in H.R. 8384. The committee 
approved the amended bill—House Re- 
port No. 958, filed August 16, 1961_—and 


the House inserted this language in S. 


October 10 


2268. The Senate concurred .in the 
House amendment and the Senate bill 
became Public Law 87-197. 

Legislation to establish a program of 
Federal matching grants for education- 
al television facilities was again intro- 
duced and considered by the committee. 
The Subcommittee on Communications 
and Power held hearings on bills de- 
signed to speed up the process of get- 
ting educational television stations on 
the air so that the American people, chil- 
dren—as well as adults—in schools, col- 
leges, and universities—as well as in. 
their homes—may have the benefits of 
this new and important educational me- 
dium. 

H.R. 132, after having been amended 
by the committee, was reported to the 
House—House Report No. 999—and is 
— pending on the Union Calen- 


In order to rectify certain inequities 
and discrepancies in favor of the social 
security system as against the railroad 
retirement system, a bill (H.R. 8597) 
was introduced and passed which amends 
the Railroad Retirement Act, the princi- 
pal feature of which is to permit male 
railroad employees with less than 30 
years of creditable service to retire at 


age 62 on a reduced annuity. (S. 2395 
became Public Law 87-285.) 
The committee approved a bill to’ 


amend part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act concerning registration of 
State certificates whereby a common 
carrier by motor vehicle may engage in 
interstate and foreign commerce within 
a State—House Report No. 1090. The 
Senate companion bill (S. 320) was re- 
ported from the committee and is pres- 
ently pending on the House Calendar. 

H.R. 5978, amending section 202(c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, was also 
reported by the committee—House Re- 
port No. 1116. This bill provides for par- 
tial exemption from the provisions of 
part II of the Interstate Commerce Act 
of terminal area motor carrier opera- 
tions performed by or for common car- 
riers by water in interstate commerce 
subject to the Shipping Act, 1916, and 
the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933. 
This bill is also pending on the House 
Calendar. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, as ‘part 
of its legislative program, recommended 
that it be permitted to grant limited cer- 
tificates to supplemental air carriers. 
went proposal was incorporated in H.R. 

18. 

After careful consideration by the full 
committee and the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Aeronautics, substi- 
tute language was drafted to give the 
Board some, but not all, of the authority 
requested by it. The amended bill was 
reported to the House—House Report 
No. 1177, filed September 13, 1961—and 
the language contained in it was sub- 
stituted for the text of S. 1969. The 
amended Senate bill is now awaiting 
further action by that body. 

The committee conducted public hear- 
ings on bills to prohibit the shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce of arti- 
cles imported into the United States 
from Cuba. Subsequently, H.R. 8465, as 
amended, was approved by the commit- 
tee—House Report No. 1182, filed Sep- 
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tember 14, 1961—and cuca the House. 
The Senate did not act on the measure 
prior to the adjournment of the first 
session. 
_ §&. 1186, which amends the act of June 
13, 1906—stamping of gold and silver 
articles—provides that if a manufac- 
turer or dealer applies a quality mark 
to the gold or silver article, he must also 
apply a trademark, duly registered, to 
the article so that he may be identified. 
The Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Finance held public hearings on S. 1186 
and a companion bill, H.R. 5442. The 
Senate bill, with technical amendments, 
was approved by the committee—House 
Report No. 1190, filed September 15, 
1961_—and the House. The Senate 
agreed to the House amendments and 
S. 1186 became Public Law 87-354. 


The committee also reported a bill 


(H.R. 2429—House Report 727, filed 
July 18, 1961) which later became public 
law, which would supplement existing 
Federal criminal laws in order to provide 
more effective deterrents to the willful 
destruction or damage of the property 
moving in interstate or foreign com- 
merce—Public Law 87-221. 

' The committee considered and ap- 
proved S. 1440—House Report No. 1181, 
filed September 14, 1961—a bill to amend 
the act of July 14, 1960, establishing a 
national register of names of certain mo- 
tor vehicle operators. The purpose of 
the amendment to existing law is to en- 
able additional States to participate in 
the national driver license program. The 
House passed the Senate bill without 
amendment—Public Law 87-359. 

At the request of the Department of 
Commerce, a bill was introduced and 
- approved which provided for an exten- 
sion of the provisions of title XIII of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, relating to 
war risk insurance—H.R. 7341. The 
Senate bill—S. 1931—became Public Law 
87-89. A detailed explanation of the 
bill is contained in House Report No. 
567, filed June 22, 1961. 


The Secretary of Commerce asked for 


authority to appoint an additional As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce to serve 
as his principal adviser on scientific and 
technological matters and his draft bill 
to accomplish this was introduced by the 
chairman of the committee—H.R. 6360. 
. Hearings were held by the Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance and 
the bill was subsequently reported to 
the House without amendment—House 
Report No. 885, filed August 10, 1961. 
At the close of the first session the bill 
was pending on the House Union Cal- 
endar. 

In addition to the bills which the com- 
mittee reported to the House during the 


lst session of the 87th Congress, pub- 


lic hearings were held on communica- 
tions satellites, milk sanitation, sales be- 
low cost and cease and desist orders, 
Civil Aeronautics Board legislative rec- 
ommendations, amendments to War 
Claims and Trading With the Enemy 
Acts, hardwood labeling, drug advertise- 
ments, and hours of operation of day- 
time radio stations. These'subjects will 
receive further consideration by the 
committee during the second session of 
the present Congress. 
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Rockefeller on Rails — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled “Rockefeller on 
Rails,” appeared in the Baltimore Sun 
of September 12, 1961. Its favorable 
comment upon the Governor’s plea for a 
three-way merger of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, and the New 
York Central system merits the attention 
of this House. Every Member concerned 
with improving the railroads’ ability to 
serve the public interest should consider 
this proposal carefully: ' 

ROCKEFELLER ON RAILS 

“In one sense Governor Rockefeller’s testi- 
mony before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was a plea for inclusion of his own 
State’s railroad, the New York Central, in 
any combination involving the Baltimore 
& Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio. This 
is a position which any Goverernor in a 
similar position would take. The Central 
is on its uppers, with a deficit of $28 
million in the first 7 months of this 
year. The road, which has an annual pay- 
roll of $156 million, represents 40 percent 
of all the trackage in New York State. It 
has been hard hit by competition from the 
St. Lawrence Seaway as well as by the gen- 
eral economic decline. It desperately needs 
the financial relief which some kind of affilia- 
tion with the C. & O. alone or the C. & O. 
and the B. & O. in combination might bring. 

This is the parochial case. But the Gov- 
ernor of New York went on to make a general 
case which should command respectful at- 
tention not only by the ICC but by the 
public at large. As he pointed out, nearly 
all the eastern railroads are in severe diffi- 
culties. It is in the public interest to save 
not only one or two of them but to insure 
that the rail net as a whole survives. A 
thorough reexamination of the relationships 
among all forms of transportation is neces- 
sary—and in the meantime it is in the na- 
tional interest to permit the rails themselves 
to combine to achieve increase economy and 
efficiency. 

The Governor’s—and the Central’s—pre- 
ferred solution would be a three-way merger. 
Understandably, the B. & O. and the C. & O., 
pushing their own proposals for a two-way 
combination, have reacted coolly. They are 
right in pointing out the tremendous finan- 
cial burden that inclusion of the Central 
would bring—and noting that B. & O. stock- 
holders, looking to their own financial well- 
being, voted overwhelmingly to accept the 
C. & O. offer rather than Central’s. But the 
views of the owners are not the only con- 
cern. The situation confronting the rail- 
roads as a whole is so grave today that the 


‘public interest must have careful considera- 


tion. It may well prove to be the deciding 
factor. 

In this highly complicated and technical 
field, this public interest may, perhaps, be 
served by approving a speedy B. & O.-C. & O. 
combination, to provide some form of relief 
to Balimore’s road, and putting off the ques- 
tion of Central’s participation for subse- 
quent consideration. But even if this is 
true, no immediate steps should be taken 
without a clear idea as to how it will fit into 
the pattern ultimately to be worked out. 
Governor Rockefeller’s plea was more than 
a partisan presentation of his own State’s 
case. It was a solid statement of the long- 
term problem. 


Lead and Zinc Subsidy Bill 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


. HON. JOHN ih CARROLL 


3 OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
Congress has passed H.R. 84, a bill to au- 
thorize limited subsidy payments to 
small producers of lead and zinc. This 
bill represents at least partial success of 
the efforts made in this session to bring 
some measure of relief to this industry. 

As chairman of the Minerals, Mate- 
rials, and Fuels Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interior Committee, it was my 
privilege to report favorably S. 1747. 
This bill, which I cosponsored with my 
colleague and chairman of the full In- 
terior Committee, Senator ANDERSON, 
and others, combined a tariff-subsidy 
program along the general lines of the 
Wool Act. The duties to be imposed on 
foreign imports would have financed the 


subsidy payments to domestic produc- 


ers who qualified under the provisions 
of the bill. 

After the Interior Committee favor- 
ably reported S. 1747, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee asserted its jurisdic- 
tion because of the tariff provisions of 
the bill. This committee also reported 
S. 1747, but only after deleting title III 
relating to tariffs. 

The language of H.R. 84, passed earlier 
by the House, is identical with the sub- 
sidy title of S. 1747. At this point, the 
Senate was faced with the choice of a 
bill authorizing limited subsidies—or no 
bill at all. It was agreed that the small 


‘producers were in very dire circum- 


stances and it was better to pass the sub- 
sidy bill in this session and work for 
relief by way of the tariff in the next 
session. H.R. 5193, the Baker bill, de- 
signed to impose import duties on lead 
and zinc, was reported unanimously by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
in the closing days of the session. It 
will be pending business when the Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. 

During the course of the committee 
consideration of this legislation and 
since the bill reached the House and 
Senate floors, there has been consider- 
able discussion and some disagreement 
as to the effectiveness of H.R. 84. In 
order to obtain the most accurate, cur- 
rent data possible from my own State 
of Colorado, I asked the director of the 
State department of natural resources, 
Dr. Ed Clark, to furnish me with a re- 
port of the mines in Colorado which 
could benefit from H.R. 84. This re- 
port, prepared by G. A. Franz, Jr., di- 
rector of the Colorado Bureau of Mines, 
is comprehensive and explicit and I am 
confident it will prove valuable to the 
mining interests in the State as it has 
to me in analyzing this legislation. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert the 
report in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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Lead-zine mines in Colorado—Continued 
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2See Meteor mill. 
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Dancing Backward on the New Frontier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an address 
by the Honorable CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
the dean of our Indiana delegation in the 
_ Congress and the distinguished minority 

leader in the House of Representatives. 
| This address, assessing the record of 
the first session of the 87th Congress, and 
of the new administration during the 
same period, was delivered at Muncie, 
Ind., on September 25, 1961. 

Mr. speech follows: 
FeHow Republicans and _ disillusioned 


Democrats 
too much to expect that we 


Maybe it’s 

would have some members of the opposi- 
tion present at a Republican fund-raising 
dinner—but the way things have been mov- 
-ing I’m not so sure. 
_ Because—and make no mistake about 
this—a lot-of people in this country have 
really had their eyes opened in the past 8 
months—and getting your eyes open is the 
first step to becoming a good Republican. 

The first session of a Democrat-controlled 
Congress under the leadership of the so- 
called New Frontier is over—for which we 
can all give thanks—and in assessing the ac- 
complishments I am reminded of the story 
of the small boy who asked his playmate if 
he knew the difference between men and 
women. 

The other lad thought it over for a minute 
and then said, “I guess the big difference is 
that women dance backward.” 

I don’t want to oversimplify, but let me 
pose a few questions. 

How do we go forward toward peace by 
fumbling in Africa, in Laos, in Geneva, in 
South Korea and in Cuba? 

How do we arrive at a new frontier of real 
prosperity by dancing backward to the dis- 
credited aang sprees of some 30 years 
ago? 

How do we go forward with sanity in gov- 
ernment—balanced budgets—protecting the 
value of your dollar and mine—with a hope 
for tax reductions, when the Democrats in- 
sist on saddling the hard-working citizens of 
this country with billions more of debt? 

You know, usually when you make a pre- 
diction in this business you stick your neck 
out a country mile. Well, I made a predic- 
tion early this year that was just about as 
foolproof as a prediction could be— 

I said publicly that no matter what the 
Democrats did or didn’t do—that they would 
- break faith with a lot of good Americans 

who thought they knew what they were vot- 
ing for last November. 

Why did I say that? 

Because if you take a hard look at the 
Democrat platform and all the campaign 
promises, it’s obvious they couldn't possibly 
keep half of ’em. 

They promised to spend new billions and 
yet they promised to balance the budget. 
spending the new billions all 

‘Talk about the space age. Spending is 
headed for the moon. 

But the Democrat promise of a balanced 
budget fizzled on the launching pad. 

They promised vast new programs that 
would lead us all to the Utopia of a New 
Frontier. — 
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But they also promised to protect the 
dollar. 

They promised quick action to remodel the 
face of the Nation—whatever they meant by 
that. 

But they also promised to be “thoughtful” 
in their deliberations—(like they thought 
out the “Tractors for Cuba” deal, I suppose). 

They promised something for everybody— 
but at the same time they called on the 
American people for sacrifice. 

I must say that what they may have had 
in mind as far as “sacrifice” is concerned is 
getting more ominous every day. 

Some of our reservists and National 
Guardsmen are finding out the hard way. 

So—having such contradictory promises in 
mind, I pointed out that half of the people 
who voted for the Democrats were going to 
wind up disenchanted. 

Only, I didn’t know it would happen so 
soon. 

Believe me, the accomplishments of 8 years 
of sound, sane, firm Republican leadership 
under Dwight D. Eisenhower are looking bet- 
ter all the time. 

In fact, I’ve never geen happier to be a 
Republican. 

We told the truth. 

We fought clean and hard throughout the 
campaign, standing on principles of sound, 
sane government, and there we continue to 


stand. 


We didn’t make promises we couldn’t pos- 
sibly keep so we have nothing to take back. 


And by the same token—lI’ve never been | 


happier that I’m not a Democrat. 

I'd hate to be out here tonight trying to 
explain to a Democrat audience the differ- 
ence between the Democrat record of promise 
and the Democrat record of performance. 
As my old friend, Senator Jim Watson, used 
to say, “If their platform had the measles, 
their performance wouldn’t catch ’em.” It’s 
never been close enough. 

They captured the Presidency. 

They’ve got a solid 3-to-2 majority in the 
House of Representatives and a 2-to-l 
majority in the Senate. 

They packed the House Rules Committee 
to suit themselves. 

The Democrats were all set to ride rough- 
shod over anybody that got in their way. 

But what happened? 

Let’s take a look at a few major items, for- 
eign and domestic. 

Many hard things were said by the Demo- 
crats during the campaign about the state of 
the Nation’s defenses—some that 
mever have been said for the good of the 
country, because they didn’t happen to be 
true. 

Mr. Kennedy couldn’t resist downgrading 
the power and majesty of America to the 
point that I wonder how much of it Mr. 
Khrushchev really believed. 

Candidate Kennedy said, among other 
things, that we “must work to rebuild our 
rapidly deteriorating defenses.” 

It must have come as a surprise to some of 
his well-meaning supporters when the De- 
partment of Defense announced last month 


that we had a stockpile of atomic weapons 


to meet any threat of aggression. That, in 
fact, our stockpile was from three to eight 
times as big as Russia’s. 

Look, folks, that stockpile hasn’t come into 
being in the last 8 months. 

You just don’t build the modern weapons 
of war overnight. 

No, the truth of the matter is, that under 
President Eisenhower this country’s defenses 
were the greatest in history—and a lot of 
work had been done to protect the old home- 
stead before the New Frontiersmen took over. 

Then there was the matter of prestige. We 
were told nobody liked us any more. 

“Rebuilding our prestige must be the pri- 
mary concern of our next President,” is the 
way Candidate Kennedy put it. 


should 


October 10 

I need mention only one word to indicate 
the progress we have made in that direction 
under the New Frontier: Cuba. 

And wouldn’t you know that one of the 
administration spokesmen tried to blame 
that flasco on the Republicans. Well, they 
couldn’t make it*stick. 

As part of this prestige business, Mr. Ken- — 
nedy told the country this: 

“Senior positions in the State Department, 
the Foreign Service, and the Defense Depart- 
ment shall be filled by the best talent avail- 
able in both parties.” 

So we wind up with Acheson, 
Bowles, and Batt. 

And he sends that great expert on foreign 
affairs—“Soapy” Williams—to represent us 
in Africa. 

“Soapy” couldn't even keep Michigan from 
going broke. 

Don’t get me wrong: 

Republicans in the Congress have stood 
with the President—by and large—on mat- 
ters involving our relations with other coun- 
tries. 

The conduct of foreign affairs is his respon- 
sibility under our Constitution, and, realiz- 
ing the gravity of the world situation today, 
we have, time and again, expressed our deter- 
mination to support decisions made by the 
Chief Executive as fellow Americans—once 
these decisions are made. 

I do want to make it clear that the Re- 
publican leadership had no part whatsoever 
to do with the decision to spring an invasion 
in Cuba. We were called in only after it was 
obvious that the whole operation had turned 
sour. 

But we have supported the President on 
his indications of a firm stand on Berlin. 

This only we ask: that our foreign policy 
remain firm and consistent—as it was un- 
der President Eisenhower. 

We. have supported requests for more de- 
fense spending but must insist that we not 
be led into a program of overspending in 
this area. 

We have, in a word, put country above 
party in foreign affairs, even at times when 
some people thought perhaps we should have 
been a lot more critical. 

And as we have met a responsibility to close 
ranks in the face of a common foe, Repub- 
licans in the Congress have also met a re- 
sponsibility to the American people in op- 
posing vigorously policies and programs on 
the domestic front which we have firmly 
believed not in the best interests of the 
country. 

Mr. Kennedy gave all kinds of proposals 
top priority during the campaign. The 
people of this country were assured a lot of 
problems were going to be taken care of im- 
mediately. 

One concerned agriculture. The Demo- 
crats were going to achieve 100 percent of 
parity for the farmers, cut production, bring 
lower prices to the consumer and save as 
much as $2 billion a year for the country. 

That was the glowing promise. 

This is the sorry record: 

A loss to corn farmers because of a De- 
partment of Agriculture dumping program 
that has cost—and is costing—farm pro-. 
ducers of the Middle West millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. 

A multimillion-dollar program to create 
a@ corn shortage which isn’t going to come 
about. 

Livestock, poultry, and dairy industries dis- 
rupted because of depressed prices. 

And what’s more, prospects are that the 
worst is yet to come in the years ahead. 

I got a form letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture a couple of weeks ago. 

Among other things he assured me tax- 
payers were going to save a lot of money on 
reduced storage costs. 

I’ve got news for Mr. Freeman, in case he 
hasn’t been reading the papers. New stor-— 
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age facilities are going up all over the place— 
I would assume with the approval of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Obviously, somebody is going to be dis- 
enchanted. 

Now the experts are estimating that the 
Democrat-sponsored farm legislation is going 
to cost the country a billion dollars a year 
more instead of less—and create new prob- 
lems for agriculture in the process. 

Remember all the talk by Mr. Kennedy 
about giving labor a $1.25 minimum wage bill 
if he was elected? 

You will recall that Republicans supported 
a $1.15 bill under President Eisenhower. It 
would have become law more than a year 
ago except that Mr. Kennedy, then a Sena- 
tor, blocked it. He wanted a campaign issue. 

Well, we passed a minimum wage bill this 


year that provided for $1.15 starting the first. 


of September. Every worker who comes 
under the provisions of this act should 
understand that he could have had this 15- 
cent increase more than a year ago—as pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower and supported 
by Republicans generally, except for Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s opposition. 

Passage of the bill was hailed as a “great 
victory” for President Kennedy, even though 
the increase to $1.25 won’t come about for 
another 2 years at the earliest. 

Let’s look at another firm Democrat pledge. 

Last November Mr. Kennedy stated flatly: 

“In 1961 a Democrat Congress, under the 
leadership of a Democrat President will enact 
a@ bill to raise teachers’ salaries.”’ 

Also, he said, “One of the first items on 
the Democratic agenda in 1961 is the pas- 
sage of an adequate bill for school con- 
struction.” 

I wonder what excuses they're going to 
give for failing on this one. 

The Democrats can’t blame anyone but 
themselves. 

First, a Democrat-packed Rules Commit- 
tee refused to report out a monstrosity that 
had the administration’s blessing. 

Then, in desperation, the Democrat leader- 


ship patched up a bill that nobody liked—not | 


even the National Education Association. So 
most of the Democrats voted against their 
own proposal. 

But I must say this: the failure of Con- 
gress to go along with the Kennedy adminis- 
tration on this issue was a major victory for 
public education in America. 

The same thing may be said for the re- 
fusal of Congress to act on another major 
Democrat promise for the immediate enact- 
ment of @ progress of medical care for the 
aged through social security. 

This promise died in a Democrat-con- 
trolled committee, never seeing the light 
of day. 

But there was plenty of activity in the 
first session of the 87th Congress which 
should give every citizen interested in sound 
government cause for deep concern. 

It was the old story of “dancing back- 
wards”—back to the spendthrift ways of 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal—of big 
spending programs on the home front that 
the country doesn’t need and—in this day 
of increasingly heavy defense burdens—are 
downright dangerous to the well-belag of 
our economy. 

Overy strenuous Republican protests, this 
Democratic Congress whooped through a 
housing program beyond anything that could 
be justified. 

It passed a sewer bill that goes far be- 
yond the purpose of water pollution con- 
trol—a program that is going to increase the 
size of Federal bureaucracy, add to the 
public debt and contribute to the dependence 
of local communities on money from Wash- 
ington. 

The country can thank Republicans in the 
Congress that the Democrats didn’t go fur- 


ther than they did in committing your 


hard-earned dollars for years to come. 
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I could go on and on documenting the dis-. 


We held firm for safeguards in a de- 
pressed areas bill that wound up a far cry 
from the extreme proposals put forth by the 
Democrats early in the session when they 
would have put virtually every county in the 
country in the breadline category. 

We stood our ground against repeated 
attempts by Democrats to undermine con- 
trol of the purse strings in Congress by 
resorting to back-door spending, which sim- 
ply means going directly to the US. Treas- 
ury for borrowed money. 

This Republican insistence that the ad- 
ministration come to the Congress year by 
year for its funds can, and I predict will, save 
the taxpayer of this country billions of dol- 
lars in the years ahead, if we can continue 
to hold the line. 

This points up the importance of electing 
more Republicans to the Congress next year. 

The record we have made, in spite of our 
minority position, has established Republi- 
cans in the Congress as the country’s first 
line of defense against attack on our econ- 
omy and our system by the wild-eyed spend- 
ers and radicals who want to remodel Amer- 


ica in the pattern of socialism or something 


worse. 

Make no mistake about this: The Ist 
session of the Democrat 87th Congress, un- 
der the leadership of a Democratic President, 
has been the most spendthrift Congress in 
history. 

Instead of an $80 billion balanced budget 
as presented by President Eisenhower, we 
have wound up with an $88 billion budget, 
with prospects for a $90 billion budget dead 
ahead. 

This is the record of fiscal irresponsibility 
of a party whose chief spokesman, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, said during the campaign: 

“I believe the next administration should 
work for a balanced budget and that ‘would 
be my intention.” 

-So we wind up the first 8 months from 
$7 to $10 billion in the red. 

How many millions of disenchanted tax- 
payers does that add up to? 

The same candidate who insisted on un- 
precedented spending on aid programs told 
the people of this country last September: 

“I see no magic to tax dollars which are 
sent to Washington and then returned. I 
abhor the waste and incompetence of large- 
scale Federal bureaucracies.” 

I wonder how many more voters are now 
‘disenchanted by the fact that some 100,000 
new employees have been added to the Fed- 
eral payroll since the start of the New Fron- 
tier? 

It was Candidate Kennedy who said dur- 
ing the campaign: 

“No expert in the Nation’s Capital knows 

as much about a community’s local prob- 
lems and how to meet them as its local 
businessmen and officials. Too much gov- 
ernment is just as much a threat to our 
liberites as too little government.” 
But it is President Kennedy who is push- 
ing now for a new nt of Urban 
Development of Cabinet status that would 
create a vast new bureaucracy to meddle in 
local affairs from parenthood to parking 
spaces. 

It was Candidate Kennedy who promised, 
“We Democrats do not intend to devaluate 
the dollar from its present rate. We will 
defend its value and its soundness.” 

It was Candidate Kennedy who assured 
millions of Americans in retirement that “I 
would protect those who are on fixed in- 


comes. I am thinking particularly of those 


on social security.” 

Now the Democratic-managed Department 
of Labor has had to announce the biggest 
jump in the cost of living to hit the Amer- 


jean consumer in years. 


This is more dancing backward by the 
same Democrats who pledged to the Nation 
they would protect the purchasing power 
of your dollars. 
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parity between the Democrat record of 
pledges to the American people and their 
failure to keep those pledges. 

But someone might say—well, after all, 


._ this is politics—and shrug it off. 


So let’s forget particulars from here on 
out and look at the broad picture. 

I’m glad I’m a Republican because the 
people of this country are now comparing 
the kind of leadership we enjoyed for 8 
years under a Republican President—Dwight 
D. Eisenhower—with what we’ve got now. 

And what they see isn’t doing the Demo- 
crats a bit of good, believe me. 

Any fair-minded citizen—and a vast ma- 
jority of Americans are fair minded—now 
realizes that the Democrats inherited a coun- 


try that was out in front by any valid stand- - 


ard you want to apply. 

We had the greatest military power the 
world has even known. 

We had the most productive economic 


system. 


We had the broadest personal freedoms 
of any people on earth. 

America—all up and down the line, was 
stronger and more promising than it, was 
when Republicans took the helm in 1983. 

-Umder President Eisenhower’s steady hand 
we enjoyed 8 years of peace. 

The country had confidence that we would 
win through in any showdown—come what 
may. 

And let me make myself crystal clear on 
this point: it is my fervent hope that in the 
weeks and months ahead this new adminis- 
tration will match the Eisenhower admin- 
istration for firmness of p 

I say this in all sincerity because if Prest- 
dent Kennedy succeeds in achieving what 
is best for the country, then we all succeed. 

But all of us know that the Nation today 
is in a serious crisis. 


The Overshadowing issue is our national — 


survival as a free people. 

Our goal must continue to be—as it was 
under a Republican President—winning the 
cold war and preventing the spread of mili- 
tant communism over the world. 


To sum up what I have been saying, let . 


me point out that in this fight to win the 
peace’ three major factors are involved. 

First is the wisdom and vigor of our 
leadership. 


On this score the acid test is yet to come. 


But history has demonstrated that a free 
people will rally behind a leadership that 


inspires confidence in its purpose—Republi- | 


cans and Democrats alike. 

Stephen Deactur said, “My country, may 
she always be right—but my country, right 
or wro wrong. 

As Republicans we want our country to be 
right—we want our leadership to be right— 
and we will stand shoulder to shoulder on 
this. 


We had an earlier crisis over Berlin— 
President Eisershower stood firm and Mr, 
Khrushchev backed down. 

We ask only that our new President show 
the same resolution in the days ahead. 

The second factor in our survival as a free 
people, and our ultimate victory in any war, 
cold or hot, lies in the posture of our mili- 
tary defense. 

We know now, by Democrat admission, that 
they were pointing a false finger of suspicion 
at the state of our defenses during the last 
campaign. 

‘The truth is that we were strong—strong 


enough to deter the Russians from whatever | 


aggressive designs they had in mind. 

The truth is, that in spite of miscues on 
the part of the new administration since the 
first of the year, the greatest consolation to 
the American people has been the knowledge 
that we are not weak—thanks to the fore- 
sight of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

May I say this: even the appalling “goofs” 
haven’t been enough to precipitate an attack 


against us. 
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This the American people are beginning to 
realize and that’s another reason why I say 
the Republican record is looking better all 
the time. 

The third, but not the least important fac- 
tor in preserving our free way of life, is the 
maintenance of a strong, dynamic economy. 

This involves establishing a healthy cli- 
mate for free enterprise—giving the indi- 
vidual American a chance to make the most 
of the opportunities that have always been 
the real incentive for progress under our 
system. And it also involves protecting the 
value of our money. 

It was General Eisenhower who once said, 
“The military is but the cutting edge of the 
great productive economic machine that is 
America.” 

This we must never forget because it is the 
wonderful, free way of life we are seeking to 


‘preserve. 


In 8 years of Republican leadership we did 


establish a better climate for free, private 


enterprise. We did go forward to create new 
opportunities for individuals. 

We did encourage initiative and self-reli- 
ance among our people as against the 
strength-sapping policies of paternalism we 
had labored under for so many years @f the 
New and Fair Deals. 

And we did protect the value of savings 
accounts, annuities, and wages by holding 
down the cost of living for every citizen. 

But what are the Democrats doing to keep 
our economy sound? 

They are claiming that the Democrat Con- 
gress enacted 75 percent of the administra- 


tion’s program. That happens to be baloney. 


But I will say one thing: 

This has been the most ewe site Gov- 
ernment in history. 

They are spending you silly. 

The only checkrein has been the hardy 
Republican minority—outnumbered as we 
are—who fought with more success than we 


could hope for, to stem the spending tide. 


The people of America can thank their 
lucky stars—and Republicans—that the 
Democrats weren’t able to get away with a 
lot of their extravagant schemes. 

But don’t think they won’t be back trying 
next year. . 

They never give up. 

And in that fact lies the Republican chal- 


We must fight harder than ever before to 


expand the beachhead of sanity in Govern- 
- ment we are now holding in the Congress. 


We need a Republican majority. 
To do this we must keep our eyes on 1962— 


emphasizing first things first. 


By winning through in 1962 we will set the 
stage for Republican victories all up and 
down the line in 1964. 

With the kind of loyal, dedicated folks I 
see here tonight we will get the job done. 


will be living under socialism. 

Let us give him the lie with a resounding 
Republican victory. 

Let us get into this fight with a renewed 
determination that in years to come all peo- 
ple who choose to stand with us shall live in 
freedom. 


Tourism Now, Not Coal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO _ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators have heard me speak before of the 
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vigorous and enterprising manner with 
which the city of Trinidad is meeting its 
economic difficulties. 

This town, in south central Colorado, 
has a long and a colorful history. The 
Spanish Conquistadors passed through 
this region. The old Santa Fe Trail ran 
down the main street of Trinidad. Kit 
Carson stole a horse here and Bat Mas- 
terson was once town marshal. 

For many years Trinidad was a pros- 
perous city dependent upon coal mining 
for its livelihood. Since World War II 
it has suffered a severe economic reversal. 

With the decline of the coal industry 
only one mine remains open. Trinidad 
must look to other fields for its livelihood. 

The city has been active and forward- 
looking in its attack on its economic 
problems. Its citizens have joined to- 
gether in efforts to bring new life and 
new industry to the city. 

Any listing of these men by me would 
be incomplete, for almost every citizen 
has contributed his support to these 
efforts. Among the leaders are State 
senator from Trinidad, Dr. James Don- 
nelly, State representative Phillip Mas- 


gari, Mayor James E. Griffin, City Man- 


ager Ben Veltri, and Jim Couey, chair- 
man of the Trinidad Planning Commis- 
sion and executive director of the area 
redevelopment committee. 

I have worked closely with these men 
in my efforts to insure that Trinidad 
would qualify for assistance under the 
Area Redevelopment Act. 

In late July, I was pleased to be able 
to inform the citizens of Trinidad that 
their town and county would be eligible 
to receive the technical assistance and 
funds that are available under this 
program. 

I have now been informed that the 
area’s overall economic development 
plan has been approved by the area re- 
development administration. 

It is a sign of vigor and determination 
of Trinidad that her plan is among the 
very first over the whole Nation to re- 
ceive approval. This action means that 
the county, local governments, devel- 
opment groups, and individual enter- 
prises within the county, are now eligi- 


‘Dble to submit specific applications for 


loans and grants under the distressed 
areas program. 

Under the provisions of this program 
the community plans to retrain 600 un- 
employed men; to continue planning in 
detail for industrial development; and 
to develop new tourist facilities in the 
areas near Fisher’s Peak and the still- 
incomplete Purgatoire River Dam. 

Officials of the area redevelopment ad- 
ministration have assured me that steps 
will very soon be taken to launch this re- 


training program. 

Trinidad is fortunate in having a his- 
toric past and a perfect climate, togeth- 
er with exceptional scenery. These serve 
to give the town an unusual tourist and 
recreational potential. 

There is a growing movement among 


Trinidad citizens to seek national recog- 


nition for its nearby historic and scenic 
Fisher’s Peak. It has been suggested 
that a national park or monument be 
established to commemorate those pio- 
neers who crossed the foothills of this 


October 10 


beautiful peak, as they trod the old 
Santa Fe Trail. 

I have written to Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart Udall urging him to give 
this proposal the consideration it so ob- 
viously deserves. 

Mr. President, one of the last bills to 
receive congressional approval this ses- 
sion, the Public Works Appropriations 
Act, contains an item of considerable in- 
terest to south central Colorado and to 
the city of Trinidad. 

Construction of the Trinidad Dam and 
Reservoir on the Purgatoire River was 
authorized in Public Law 500 of the 85th 
Congress, passed in 1958. I was, at that 
time, a member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee which originated this 
measure. 

I am pleased that this year we were 
able to obtain $205,200 for survey and 
construction planning on the Trinidad 
Dam by the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Since I have 
been in the Congress, I have worked for 
the construction of this project. This 
year’s action brings us closer to our goal. 

An obstacle in the path of the con- 
struction of this $20 million project has 
been the need for water users and mem- 
bers of the local conservancy district to 
perfect their repayment commitments 


‘toward the project. 


I am told that encouraging progress is 
being made toward accomplishing the 
repayment agreements. 

The $205,200 we have appropriated 
here today will bring us close to com- 
pleting the necessary surveys, planning, 
and design. I am hopeful that next year 
the Congress will be considering con- 
struction money for this project. 

The Trinidad Dam is a worthy project 
which will give vital flood protection, 
supplemental irrigation water, and rec- 
reation facilities to an economically de- 
pressed community. 

Mr. President, an excellent survey of 
of the Trinidad story was recently pub- 
lished in the Denver Post. Trinidad is 
gathering momentum and is moving 
ahead. The vigor of this movement has 
been well recorded by Mr. Bert Hanna 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as.follows: 

Tourism Now, Nor PULLING 
Setr Up LOOKING TO New Days 
(BY Bert Hanna) 

TRINIDAD, CoLO.—Here near the New Mex- 
ico border where flows the romantic “El Rio 
de Las Animas Perdidas en Purgatorio” an 
economically distressed community is mak- 
ing a brave and gallant effort to pull itself 
up by its own bootstraps. 

An energetic, ambitious group of young 
civic leaders is pushing to fruition several 
projects for better utilization of resources 
and for transition to a new type of economy 
that may recapture the days of prosperity. 

There are big new water development pro- 
grams in the making. 

There is a new area redevelopment pro- 
gram in the master planning stage. 

There are soil conservation and flood con- 
trol measures planned or in progress. 

There is confident talk of a future golden 
harvest of tourist dollars from development 


of a vast, exciting and unexploited recrea- 
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tional area sweeping from the lofty Sangre 
de Cristo and Spanish Peaks area and pic- 
turesque foothills into the Fisher’s Peak 
country and the route of the Old Sante Fe 
Trail. 

There are dreams of the possible establish- 
ment of a new national park, of acquisition 


of lands for park purposes, of a new road 


across Whisky Creek Pass to connect this 
area with the San Luis Valley, of improved 
municipal facilities to attract new residents, 
industry, and tourists. 

All these things are designed to replace an 
- economy long based on coal production in 
what once was one of the richest coal mining 
regions in the United States. 

The coal is still here in immense quanti- 
ties, but the industry is as dead as last year’s 
autumn leaves. Great numbers of miners 
on diminishing unemployment compensa- 
tion steadily depart from a community that 
can no longer support them. 

And everyone now admits that coal cannot 
be revived'in the foreseeable future or pro- 
duce any appreciable reemployment. There 
is only one coal mine now in production in 
the Trinidad region—the Allen Mine of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. employing around 
600 men—contrasting to a day in the past 
when as many as 8,000 to 10,000 workers were 
employed in scores of coal operations. 

Moreover, new automation techniques 
have reduced the necessity for much man- 
power, even assuming that new uses may be 
found for coal. 

The new goal of Trinidad and Las Animas 
County—fourth largest county in area in 
the United States—is to forget about coal 
and the old abandoned mine shafts in com- 
munities that are largely ghost towns, and 
find a new horizon. 

And Trinidad has plenty to sell in its pro- 
gram of attracting new residents and tour- 
ism. 

As pointed out by the hard-driving city 
manager, Ben Veltri, Mayor James E. Griffin, 
and a corps of zealous coworkers on the city 
council and in business, there is no place 
in Colorado or in the West with a more col- 
orful history or a greater recreational poten- 
tial, a finer climate. 

The new hopes and ambitions of commu- 
nity leaders and never-say-die spirit evi- 
dent in the clean appearance of the city and 
newly painted homes cannot obscure the 
fact that Trinidad is: sick. As a designated 
distressed area eligible for assistance under 
the urban redevelopment program, it cer- 
tainly needs a shot in the arm. 

Some of the current p ams and goals: 

1. Construction of the long-sought and 
congressionally authorized flood control and 
irrigation regulation dam across the Purga- 
toire River above Trinidad, a stream once 
named by the Spaniards “the River of the 
Lost Souls in Purgatory.” 

2. Increase of municipal water storage in 
North and Monument Lakes some 36 miles 
west of Trinidad from streams flowing off 
Trinchera Peak in the scenic Culebra Range 
of the Sangre-de Cristo Mountains. This, 
in turn, would benefit the promotion of a 
new ‘recreational area for fishing and 
boating. 

The North Lake project is slated to start 
next spring, helped by a State appropriation 
of $87,000 which Governor McNichols ob- 
tained. The plan would enlarge the lake 
capacity from 1,090 acre-feet to 4,200 acre- 
feet. 

Ultimately, the plan calls for increasing 
the combined storage of North and Monu- 
ment Lakes from about 3,000 to 10,000 acre- 
feet. 

3. Completion of authorized flood-control 
projects of the U.S. Soil Conservation Servy- 
ice involving the control of floods in two 
arroyos running into Trinidad, one the Fish- 
er’s Peak Arroyo and the other Carbon 
Arroyo.. 
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Often, torrents from these draws, have 
undermined or wrecked buildings in the 
heart of the city through outlet 


inadequate 
facilities. This project involves two small 


dams. 

4. An all-out campaign for designation of 
the Fisher’s Peak country immediately to the 
south of Trinidad as a new national park— 
or at least a national monument to those 
intrepid pioneers and explorers who trekked 
across the old Santa Fe Trail. 

The dominant feature in this landscape, 
Fisher’s Peak, is a wilderness area abounding 
in mesas, canyons and streams to form an 
extraordinary scenic wonderland, extending 
into the Raton country on the New Mexico 
side. 

TOURED AREA 

The Trinidad city manager took a Denver 
Post reporter-photographer team on an ex- 
hausting jeep tour of this area, as he did on 
a trip to the top of Trinchera Peak the next 
day. 

Deer jumped across the jeep trails ahead 
of the vehicle. We ran into a flock of hun- 
dreds of wild turkey. There are bear in the 
canyon escarpments and even antelope, sage 
hens and some grouse, along with excellent 
fishing on the western side. 

The peak, named after Capt. Waldemar 
Fisher, an officer of General Kearney’s Army 
of the West, now is largely owned by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. and other pri- 
vate interests which might be prevailed on 
to contribute land for a new national park, 
in Veltri’s opinion. 

Across the foothills of this great mountain 
there meandered the oxen-drawn covered 
wagons of the 1850’s, the frontiersmen of 
the old West, who followed the paths of 
Spanish conquistadors the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, and paid toll to Uncle Dick 
Wooten, trapper and scout. 

Here was the locale of such as Kit Carson, 
once caught stealing a horse in Las Animas 
County; Bat Masterson, one-time marshal of 
Trinidad and many other legendary western 
figures. 

Trinidad as a frontier outpost can be said 
to be more than.100 years old, although it 


was not established as a townsite until 1876. 


The Santa Fe Trail ran right down the 
main street of the present town. What other 
city or town in Colorado can boast of such 
history? 

Indeed, says a study of the Trinidad master 
plan of the future prepared by Sam Hud- 
dleston,. a Denver planning consultant, 
“Trinidad’s history, particularly as it per- 
tains to the Santa Fe Trail, is a resource of 
great value. 

“In combination with its location in an 
area of great scenic and recreational attrac- 
tion and on main transportation lines, the 
history itself is a prime economic asset.” 

DAM SOUGHT 

All students of Trinidad’s problems are 
agreed that the main thing that would really 
prime the economic pump would be the con- 
struction of the $27 million Purgatoire Dam. 
Besides controlling disastrous floods that 
often have created chaos in Trinidad as 
late as 1955, it would buttress the agricul- 
tural economy of Las Animas County. 

It would also provide much needed em- 


ployment in the area. 


Direct benefits of the Purgatoire project 
would be reduction of flood damage on 
existing property estimated at $275,000 an- 
nually and an increase of a half-million 
dollars in land values by removing the threat 
of inundation, the Huddleston study shows. 

At the moment, the project is involved in 
some difficulties over water rights, including 
early rights to ditches such as the Model 
Dam and Reservoir and ditches further 
downstream where the Purgatoire joins the 


Arkansas River. 
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The dam wouldn't create much new water 
for agriculture, but it would enable better 
utilization of that water over a season be- 
sides creating a flood control impoundment. 

The reclamation features of the project 
are in the hands of the U.S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation and flood control under the Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

There are other plans and projects in the 
works, sparked by the enthusiastic leaders 
who refuse to see such a great community 
drift into Limbo. The plans include an im- 
proved water distribution system and a new 
sewage system to complement the municipal 
gas and light system. 

Such leaders are Veltri; Mayor Griffin; 
councilmen, Orlando Salas, John Cha, Ruben 
Tapai; Rotary Club president, Don Frush; 
Jim Couey, chairman of the Trinidad Plan- 
ning Commission and executive director of 
the area redevelopment committee; State 
Representative Philip Massari and State 
Senator James Donnelly. | 

Trinidad is not dying, they insist. It is 
just being reborn. 

You ought to go there some day. Not just 
out of curiosity for an old and tired 
camp. But to explore the scenery and take 
a long look at the history, romantic back- 
ground, and the beautiful twin Spanish 
Peaks, named by the 

or “Breasts of Mother Earth.” 


Final Report of the 1st Session, 87th 
Congress 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, after 9 


months of work, the 87th Congress fi- 
nally hung up its “adjournment” sign on 
the ist session. Not since 1951, during 
the height of the Korean war, has Con- 
gress met at such length. It was a rec- 
ord-breaking session, too, for number of 
bills enacted. Some 360 new public laws 
were added to the statute books, nearly 4 
times the number passed by the Found- 
ing Fathers during the entire First Con- 
gress, 1789-91. Whether this Congress 
173 years later has substituted quantity 
for quality is up to history—and the tax- 
payers—to decide. With all this law- 
making activity, the 87th Congress finds 


itself with a heavy carryover of legisla- - 
tion to come up for final decisions in the | 


1962 session: medical care for the aged, 

the Du Pont stock divestiture bill, postal 

rate increases, compensation for service- 

connected disabilities. But it is difficult 

to imagine another session matching the 

1961 windfall of major laws. ; 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Detanie budget request of $42.9 billion 
was boosted by $3.7 billion for a peace- 
time high of $46.6 billion. On top of this, 
Congress responded to the President’s 
plea for additional funds by giving the 
military another $13 billion for aircraft, 
ships, and missiles. 

Military. construction of nearly $900 
million was approved for construction 
and improvement of military projects at 
home and overseas, including missile 
sites and nuclear submarine bases. 
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Moon-orbiting funds were boosted in 
the $1.7 billion authorization for the Na- 
tional Astronautics and Space Admin- 
istration’s 1962 program. Research on 
solid and nuclear propellants also were 
included. 

Civil and Defense Mobilization became 
the Office of Emergency Planning, by 
congressional action, following the Pres- 
ident’s transferral, under existing law, 
of civil defense operations to the nae 
partment of Defense. 

Atomic Energy Commission Saidin of 
$270 million were authorized for con- 
struction projects. 

| FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Foreign-aid funds of $4.2 billion were 
voted after spirited battles in both 
Houses of the Congress. After lengthy 
debate, the Congress agreed to retain 
control of the foraiee aid pursestrings 
through annual review and appropria- 
tion methods, but granted the admin- 
istration power to program development 
loans on a 5-year basis, plus a generous 
contingency fund for use at the Presi- 
dent’s discretion. In separate action 
earlier in the year, $500 million was ap- 
propriated for Latin American aid, as 
po as $100 — for Chilean disaster 
re 

The Peace Corps was established as an 
independent agency subject to policy 
guidance by the Department of State, 
ee authorization of $40 mil- 

on. 

U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency was created to operate under the 


President and the Secretary of State to. 


search for workable, bilateral means of 
ending the arms race. 

Admission of Red China to the United 
Nations was unanimously opposed in res- 
olutions adopted by both the House and 
Senate. 


Immigration of alien orphans to the 


United States for purposes of adoption 
was granted permanent status. 

Duty-free goods returning Americans 
may bring back from abroad were re- 
duced from $500 to $100 in value in an 
attempt to stem the flight of gold. 

Tourist travel in the United States 
hopefully will be encouraged by creation 
of a U.S. Travel Service in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Interstate and defense highway com- 
pletion as scheduled by 1972 seems as- 
sured with authorization of $11.5 billion. 
The Federal apportionments for primary, 
secondary, and urban programs was 
upped to $1 billion annually. Federal 
gas and diesel tax rates were set at 4 
cents per gallon, and levies were raised 
on tires, tubes, retread rubber, and on 
heavy trucks and buses. 

Minimum wage stepups over the next 
5 years to $1.25 per hour were granted 
to workers already covered by Federal 
law and to an additional 3.5 million em- 


tration was created in the Department of 
Commerce to make loans and grants for 
industrial plans and public facilities in 
economically distressed area. 

Hijacking and other crimes committed 
on airplanes involved in interstate or 
foreign commerce were made Federal 
offenses. 3 
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The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion was directed to investigate adequacy 
of rules and regulations of stock markets. 

Small Business Administration bor- 
rowing authority was raised to $1.1 bil- 
lion, including $725 million for regular 
business loans. | 

Social security benefits were expanded; 

minimum monthly old-age payments 
were raised; widows’ benefits increased; 
disability provision liberalized, and pro- 
vision made for male workers to draw 
reduced benefits if they choose to retire 
at age 62. At the same time, the tax on 
workers and employers was raised by 
one-eighth of 1 percent on each. 
_ Aid to federally impacted school areas 
was extended for another 2 years, 
through June 1963, and the National 
Defense Education Act was continued for 
another year. . 

Vastly expanded housing was approved, 
authorizing liberalized term for low- and 
moderate-income family dwellings; ur- 
ban renewal; open-spaces development 
in cities; college dormitory construction 
loans; 100,000 new units of public hous- 
ing; community facilities. 

Juvenile delinquency came on the Fed- 
eral horizon with an authorization of 
Federal grants of $10 million a year for 
3 years to help communities and non- 
profit agencies finance projects to com- 
bat the problem. | 

The Civil Rights Commission was ex- 
tended for another 2 years to September 
30, 1963. 

Veterans’ home loans were extended to 
World War II veterans to July 26, 1967, 
and for Korean conflict. veterans to 
February 1, 1975. An additional $1.2 
billion was authorized for the direct loan 
program through 1967. 

Water pollution control was increased 
by $52 million for construction and oper- 


ation grants to State and interstate 


agencies each year, and a sliding-scale 
formula lifting the 30-day limitation on 
Federal grants was adopted. 

Saline water conversion projects were 
given a 6-year lease on life under the 
Department of the Interior with a $75- 
million authorization for that period. 

A supplemental appropriation bill 
carrying a whacking $1.13 billion was 
added to the regular 1962 appropriation 
for the operation of the agencies and 
departments of the Government. This 
was the expensive swansong of Con- 
gress before adjournment. 

If I have failed to touch on any par- 
ticular legislation which interests you— 
or if you wish further information on the 
laws I have summarized, please do not 
hesitate to let me know. 


American Samoa Happy and Prosperous 
Under U.S. Government 


THOMAS H. KUCHEL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 

entitled “American Samoa Happy and . 

Prosperous Under U. S. Government.” 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, : 

as follows: 

AMERICAN SAMOA Happy AND PROSPEROUS 

UNvDER U.S. GOVERNMENT 


(By Napoleon A. Tuiteleleapaga) 


Recent articles about American Samoa, 
“Forgotten Colony,” April 9, Washington 
Post, and “Samoa, America’s Shame in the 
South Seas,” July’s Reader’s Digest, not only 
placed the Samoan people in the category of 
the ingrates and expose them to the ridicule 
of their fellow men in Western Samoa under 
New Zealand, as well as other neighboring 
countries, but also caused undue criticism 
of the U.S. Government and throw mud on > 
the faces of its officials concerned. 

Now and then a frustrated American, un- 


aids and privileges. Then, depending on the 


y 
was told him by people who either did not 
fully understand the situation, or had 
words put in their mouths, thus giving the 
world a false impression and distorted con- 
ception of the island affairs. Consequently, 


instead of helping the people, as 


he depicts them as still in their primitive 
stages in health and education, blames the 
chiefs for not being wise to what is going 
on, and also blames the local authorities 
and criticize the high command, its depart- 
ments, and officials, for neglect of their ob- 
ligations and responsibilities. 

To correct such false and misleading in- 
formation, as well as to give a true picture, 
the writer, a full-blooded Samoan, born and 
raised in the islands, and worked for the 
government under both administrations | 
(Navy and Interior), submits the following 
facts to refute the assertions contained in 
the aforementioned articles, and to prove 
that the United States of America and its 
departments concerned have never failed in 
the performance of their duties in connection 
with their relationship with the erro 
and _ of American Samoa. 


The United States, since 1900, when the 
American flag was raised over the islands, has 
kept its pledge to see that people maintain 
their customs and culture and to secure their 
lands. Both the Navy and the Interior De- 
partments have tenaciously adhered to the 
laws and policies concerning this pledge, de- 
spite the efforts by the people themselves to 
sell their lands. For this the Samoan peo- 
ple and outsiders who are interested in them 
are grateful to the United States for, if that 
sacred pledge had not been kept, the people 
would, like the Guamanians, the Hawaiians, 
and other places in the South Seas, be pay- 
ing rent on their own lands. It is because of 
this sacred pledge that the United States, 
though fully aware of the difficulty in the 
operation of the government in its many 
phases due to conflict between the Matai 

tem and the Constitution, has not en- 
acted any laws or set any policies that — 


weaken that system. 


| 
| 
| 
able to cope with the conditions in his city 
: or State, or because he has been disap- 
; pointed by his own failures, decides to 
a4 travel to the South Sea Islands, to cool off | 
4 and to find comfort among the islanders. 
; There, in order to find friends on his side, 
‘ to make the people like him, with an eye 
i to free meals and entertainment and a treas- 
a ure of native curios, starts on a campaign 
; of lecturing on the principles of modern 
4 government, what aids they should get, and 
q as to what they should do to acquire these 
j swing of the pendulum, he would climax his 
r | indoctrination with a promise to go to Wash- 
L ington and see that the people get what they 
; needed. But, unfortunately, instead of go- 
} ing to Washington, or writing to the author- 
i ities concerned, he writes about conditions 
: promised, 
Ployed people. OF REMARKS 
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During the administration of the Navy, for 
51 years, the naval officers and enlisted men, 
despite the vast difference in customs and 
usages, had to overlook and undergo the 
many inconveniences to conform with the 
customs and culture. When the Interior 
took over, 10 years now, the officials and em- 
ployees thereof carried on the onnenypae set 
by their predecessors. 

HEALTH AND SANITATION 


The author of “Samoa, Shame of America 
in the South Seas,” referred to rutty and 
teeth-jarring over-water outhouses as mar- 
ring and befouling beautiful Pago Pago Bay. 
I wonder why he failed to make a mention 
of the well-kept sanitary latrines built and 
maintained under the supervision of both 
the Public Works and Public Health De- 
partments. He did not even make a men- 
tion of the modern toilet facilities in private 
homes. There are even septic tanks. Be- 
sides, practically every family has é#ts own 
outhouse, which are kept always clean and 
sanitary, not only because of public health 
regulations, but also because of family rivalry 
and competition. In Samoa no chief, or 
family, wants to be excelled. 

Neither the United States nor the Interior 


- Department is to be blamed for the condi- 


tion of over-water outhouses, inasmuch as 
it is the responsibility of the respective dis- 
tricts, counties, villages, and families. The 


U.S. Government does not pay for sanitation 


projects of the individual States, and 
neither does a State pay for such projects 
for its counties and cities. What would hap- 
pen if the Federal Government. starts 


financing all the inherent projects of every 


State and each county, city, and village? 

The people of American Samoa have been 
most happy and prosperous under the 
American flag. In 1900 the population was 
only 5,769; in the last census taken in 1960 
the figures zoomed to more than 20,000. 
This indicates a high birth rate. 

When the Navy took over in 1900, the doc- 
tors and the whole naval population shud- 
dered at the sight of children and some 
adults in every village covered cap-a-pie with 
tona, or yaws, a tropical disease known to 
some medical authorities as syphilis. Equal- 
ly hideous was the sight of hundreds of men 


and women with large (enlarged) arms and 


legs, victims of the dreadful mumu, or 
elephantiasis. The malady also affected the 
male scrotum and the female breasts. Acute 
conjunctivitis, trachoma, partial or total 
blindness, were in galore. At present, a most 
scrutinizing examination would fail to dis- 
cover a single child with yaws; and very 
few adults have the mumu or total blind- 
ness, except in those cases where the person 
afflicted has failed to report to the hospital 
or dispensaries, or refused to —- medical 
treatment. 
The doctors are able and efficient, 

of them are specialists. Assisted by oa 
trained and experienced Samoan medical 


_ practitioners and a staff of highly trained 
nurses, American Samoa has every right to 


be proud of its medical services. Many doc- 
tors in the United States who have been in 
Samoa, or who have had the opportunity of 
working or employing Samoan graduate 


nurses here in America, would not hesitate to 


commend on their versatile ability and de- 
pendability, though more on the practical 
than theoretical—the reason is plain. 

I doubt that the small staff of doctors and 
technicians is to be blamed entirely on the 
Interior Departmertt or the local authorities. 


The Government pays the doctors higher 


salaries than in some of the communities 
in the United States, Canada, and New Zea- 
land. Besides, the local medical jobs are 
steady; and the pay does not depend on the 
number of patients admitted or cases treat- 
ed. In addition, the doctors receive addi- 
tional compensation from the incentive pay 
plan. spereure. if a doctor declined to ac- 
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cept a job in Samoa, it would not be the pay, 
but for personal reasons, political or pro- 
fessional. 


ROADS AND GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


Both the Navy and the Interior have seen 
to it that the roads are kept in the best of 
condition. However, heavy seasonal rains, 
the daily dashing of the waves against the 
foundation of the roads, other climatic cir- 
cumstances, and limited funds, make it im- 
possible to maintain the condition desired. 
Compared to the roads in Fiji, some parts of 
New Zealand and western Samoa, and some 
country roads in the United States, the 
roads in American Samoa stand high. 

As compared to the government buildings 


' in Western Samoa, Fiji, and some in the 
United States, that are either dilapidated or 


needed painting, the buildings of the Gov- 
ernment of American Samoa are very neat, 
strong, durable, and attractive: Take the 
Fita Fita Barracks now occupied by the 
police department, the enlisted men’s bar- 
racks occupied by the legislature and the 
finance department, the post office, the sup- 
ply department, and the customhouse. All 
of these are concrete buildings, devised and 
constructed to cope with the weather and 
climatic conditions. In its money-saving 
policies, the government does not deem it 
necessary to give these buildings a coating of 
paint every year. Besides, experts and econ- 


omists do not judge exteriorly but interiorly. 


In regards to the hospital, American Samoa, 
according to several medical officers, Ameri- 
can and European, who have been to Ameri- 
can Samoa, has the best hospital in the 
South Pacific. The beds are always suffi- 
cient to accommodate the population—some 
of the outlying dispensaries, five in num- 
ber, have beds: However, like anywhere else, 
more beds are needed in case of an epidemic. 
AGRICULTURE 

Nowhere in the world do the largest, 
sweetest, and most delicious bananas grow 
but in Samoa. Without scientific knowledge 
the people plant and nurse their crops: 
Banana, taro, breadfruit, yam, and coconut, 
with amazing success. Besides the marve- 


- lous work of nature, both the Navy and the 


Interior, in their desire to see the people have 

e food, made rules and regulations con- 
cerning the planting and cleaning of plan- 
tations. The Agriculture Department, 
headed by a Samoan chief with a large ex- 
perience in the fleld of agriculture and who 
also acquired his general education in the 
United States, not only give oral and writ- 
ten lessons in the modern ways of planting, 
but also make weekly inspections of the 
plantations. In addition, the district govern- 
nors, county chiefs, pulenuus (mayors), and 
village councils, make their own laws enforc- 
ing planting and cleaning. 

In regard to plant diseases and insects, 
the combined efforts of the Interior and the 
local government have seen to it that ap- 
propriate chemical and natural cures are 
procured to remedy the situation. How- 
ever, even in the United States, the land of 
scientists and experts in agriculture and 
agronomy, problems dealing with insects and 
plant diseases still exist, and worse than 
American Samoa. 

As to the decline of the coconut tree, nei- 
ther Washington nor the local authorities 
should be blamed. Natural chemical activi- 
ties and biological changes in the soil, en- 
hanced by damage done by the coconut 
beetle, are the cause of this condition. Ever 
since the advent of the coconut beetle the 
authorities and chiefs have closely cooper- 
ated in their efforts to exterminate this pest. 
Laws were enacted enforced; contriv- 
ances and traps made and used, but to no 
avail. Unfortunately, no chemical or sci- 
entific device could be found to rid this nui- 
sance. The Samoan people are still doing 
their best to save their pride and mainstay, 
but what could they do if the natural ob- 
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stacles enhanced by modern forces of evil— 
laziness, dependence on the market, pursuit 
of white-collar jobs, and constant visits to 
John Barleycorn—intervened and keep 
them from searching for the beetle as re- 
quired by law? How could Congress and the > 
Interior be blamed for the fault and failure 
of the individual planter? 

EDUCATION 


It is most unfortunate that the author of 
“Samoa, America’s Shame in the South 
Seas,” has picked Tafuna School as an ex- 
ample, for the schools in American Samoa, 
Tafuna is a village with only one original 
family, and though recently inhabited by | 
several families from various parts of both 
Samoas, it still has a population of not more 
than 60. This type of negative exaggeration 
and false representation, as the author did, 
is not only a blow to the Department of Ed- 
ucation and source of shame for the chiefs 
and people of American Samoa, but also ex- 


poses Washington to undue criticism. 


Based on population and teaching facili- 
ties, American Samoa has a higher percent- 
age of literacy as compared to some of the 
localities in the United States, to say noth- 
ing of other countries. 

All along the bay area and throughout the 
villages there are American-type school 
buildings, built with concrete or timber and 
roofed with galvanized tron; the plans and 
construction are drawn and supervised by 
the public works department, subject to the 
approval of the director of education and 
sanction of the governor. All these schools 
have benches and desks; Poyer School and 
the high school have stateside desks. All 
public and private schools have all the equip- 
ment and paraphernalia the schools in the 
United States have, though they may not be 
as up to date and adequate. 

Throughout American Samoa several vil- 
lages adjoining each other have one school, 
They make plans, raise funds, and work to- 
gether in all matters concerning the mainte- 
nance of their school and welfare of the 
children. Tafuna, because of its isolated 
location and small population—only 21 
schoolchildren—is an exception. However, 
the conditions in Tafuna School are far 
from what the author had described. This 
particular school has blackboards. The chil- 
dren have desks made by themselves or by 
their parents. 

Yes, the floor is covered with white pebbles 
and shells from the beach, but the children 
do not sit on them. They sit on strong mats 
woven from the leaves of the pandanus., 
Twenty-one primary pupils under 1 teacher 
is nothing compared to some schools In 
Europe and America, where up to 30 or 
more upper-grade students are under 1 
teacher. About lunch, each child brings his 
own to school. Never in the history of the 
schools of American Samoa was lunch cooked 
and eaten together. Ninety percent of the 
children go home to eat lunch, inasmuch as 
their homes are within the radius of 10 to 
20 yards from the school. 

No local person can teach in the public 
schools without a teacher’s certificate, signed 
by the principal of the Teachers’ Training 
School, countersigned by the director of 
education and approved by the Governor. 
A large number of the teachers are gradu- 
ates of the high school, where 85 percent 
of teachers are Americans with teacher’s 
certificates from their respective State school 
boards. True, the pay of the Samoan teach- — 
ers is small; however, based on logical 
grounds, the pay is tantamount to the in- 
dividual’s work. Several local boys and girls 
who have graduated from various colleges 
in the United States teach in the high school. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT'S OBJECTIVES 

The author: further states that “the In- 
terior Department, while promising ‘progres- 
sive development toward self-government,’ 
and the attaining of ‘maximum possible self- 


| 
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support,’ it pledges continuance of the 
archaic and now fading Matai system—one 
aim obviously nullifies the other.” 

The Interior Department is fully aware of 

the fact that the matai system is a hindrance 
‘to the progress of the government in 
connection with lawmaking and administra- 
tion of justice, as well as policies and plans 
leading to self-government, and would like 
to do away with it. However, doing so would 
not only violate the sacred pledge to preserve 
the custome and culture, but would also 
displease the chiefs who, through the legis- 
lature on their own accord, continuously 
petition both Congress and. the Interior to 
honor and perpetuate the system. Repeal- 
ing the matai system at this time would be 
just like dehorning a bull at his prime. 
- However, the Interior has failed entirely 
to carry out two main objectives, which fail- 
ure has caused the chiefs and the people, as 
well as outsiders who are interested, to doubt 
the sincerity of the Department and its offi- 
Cials. Whether this failure is the fault of 
the authorities in Washington or the local 
Officials, is a matter of conjecture. 

One of these is the obvious reluctance of 
the authorities concerned to employ local 
men for jobs they are able to manage. In- 
stead they either hire people from outside 
of American Samoa or continue to renew 
the contracts of non-Samoans, despite in- 
— protests, and resolutions passed by 

the legislature. This act on the part of the 
Governor, who has the prerogative to hire, 
renew, or terminate, invites suspicion and 
disgust; and the only reason for this act, as 
rationalized by the suspicious and wonder- 
ing people, is friendship, favoritism, and 
or a desire of Washington to spend 
their taxpayers’ money on their own kin. 
This situation is beyond reason, inasmuch as 
it has been proven on several occasions that 
locals, who had been trained by Navy experts 
and C.B. technicians and specialists (during 
World War II) are able to manage the jobs 
concerned—and maybe better. As an excuse, 
the Governor and/or the -authorities con- 
cerned hide behind a utopian technicality: 
mo background; no college degree. But do 
all the non-Samoans who are holding jobs 
that local Samoans can very well do have 
college degrees? Thus, if the Interior De- 
partment officials in Washington or Samoa 
want to wait until the Samoans have earned 
college degrees, it would mean’ that the peo- 
ple would have to wait until the reincarna- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln before they are able 
to operate their own government and man- 
age their own affairs. Another excuse is, the 
Samoans are not honest and trustworthy 
and do not have the integrity. True, a few 
employees havé been dishonest and indis- 
creet, but why take them as a criterion? 
Since immunity is developed by taming the 
virus, so is honesty and faithfulness by 
giving the tndividual responsibility. The 
mistakes and sh of the former 
Will be the beacon light for the latter (em- 
ployees). Therefore, this policy of not using 
the local men who are able to manage the 
jobs concerned, not only denies to the people 
the right to operate their own government 
and develop responsibility and reliability, 
but also is a violation of the promise made 
by the Interior. 

The other failure is discrimination in pay. 

_“* * * shall maintain a wage structure and 
' conditions of employment which are con- 
sonant with the advancing social and eco- 
momic conditions of the territory,” is the 
last paragraph of the heading, “Economic 
Advancement” (objectives and policies). 

The average Samoan is conscious of the 
fact that his brother American may have the 
education or qualification that he lacks, 
though he may have more practical experi- 
ence, speaking of local jobs. He is equally 

t—and is always reminded—of the 
maxim, “Give a man the worth of his work.” 
In this connection the people often won- 
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dered why the pay of the Samoan employees 
are much lesser than that of the Americans, 
inasmuch as local employees who do profes- 
sional or quasi-professional work, such as 
medical, dental, supervisory, and accounting, 
or clerical, perform practically 75 to 90 per- 
cent of such work; and their cost of living is 
much higher, according to local conditions. 
This is so disappointing and disgusting that 
& large number of our medical and dental 
practitioners, graduate nurses, schoolteach- 
ers and bookkeepers, and heavy machine op- 
erators, have reluctantly left their Jobs and 
homes to find solace and equal treatment in 
Honolulu or the United States. In this 
respect the Interior is directly responsible for 
the loss of trained employees, as well as for 
the gradual though steady decrease in popu- 
lation due to the weekly departure of Amer- 
ican Samoans, as above mentioned. 

In fixing the ‘pay status for the Virgin Is- 
lands the Interior considers items of food and 
clothing, and the difference in purchasing 
habits of the workers with urban wage 
earners. On what conditions is considera- 
tion based in fixing the pay status for Amer- 
ican Samoa? 

All government employees, because of the 
mature of their respective jobs, and the 
obligatory chores required of them by their 
denominations, societies, families, and vil- 
lages, do not have the spare time to plant 
any of the native crops; thus have to buy 
all their native food from the market. All 
other items of food, such as canned meat 
and fish, salt beef, rice, bread, sugar, etc., 


Pp 
high price. Their work (not including the 
engineers, plumbers, mechanics, and labor- 
ers) requires them to wear good and clean 
clothing. Their political and social status 
among their villages and communities re- 
quire them to have everything for the care 
and support of their matais (head of fami- 
lies), relatives, missionaries, the entertain- 
ment of transient chiefs and their retinues, 
as well as malagas or large visiting parties, 
who usually stay for weeks. To meet this 
demand, they have to get refrigerators, 
stoves, radios, and whatnots. Also, under 
Samoan consuetudes, these employees, upon 
the failure of individual concerned, are re- 
quired to pay for the taxes and fines of 
their brothers, sisters, cousins, and in-laws. 
They stand by for the family church contri- 
butions, pay for the hospital bills upon fail- 
ure of relatives concerned, and to help a 
widow and (her) children of a brother or 
an in-law. Last, but not the least, these 
Wage earners have very large immediate fam- 
ilies themselves, ranging from 7 to 14. 
Worse still, 90 percent of the men employ- 
ees are matais, either chief or talking chief, 
which aggrandizes their responsibilities. 
Let the reader figure out for himself this 
amazing high cost of living as compared 
with the very low salaries with an average 
of $50 for 2 weeks. Compare this to the 
conditions in the Virgin Islands. 
If the Federal Government, under the Or- 
Act of June 22, 1936, contributed $9,- 
711,424 for a period of only 3 years, and au- 
thorized appropriations not to exceed $11 
million, for the development of economy and 
insuring the welfare of the people of the 
Virgin Islands; and the Interior Department 
in 1956, under the Revised Act of 1954, made 
the development and promotion of tourists 
the main activity (of the Virgin Islands), 
Congress can surely authorize appropriations, 
even one-quarter of the contributions to the 
Virgin Islands, for the development of the 
economy and welfare of the government and 
people of American Samoa. 
Apropos of the whole situation, the asser- 


tions herein made concerning the failure or 


errors on the part of the authorities con- 
cerned are not to be construed as those of 
the present administration, but of the past; 
and the Samoan people look upon the pres- 
ent administration with hope and confidence, 
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not only for the fulfillment of the Interior’s 
objectives and policies, a better understand- 
ing and harmonious cooperation, but also for 
congressional Democratic help to aid us “do- 
it-yourself,”” and to prove to the world that 
our forefathers did not misplace their trust, 
or acted under any duress or misrepresenta- 
tion, when they ceded the islands of Tutuila 
and Manu’a to the U.S. Government. 


NOT A FORGOTTEN COLONY 


The author of “Samoa, a Forgotten Col- 
ony,” not only made an entirely wrong and 
misleading statement, but his article is a 
misnomer. In the first place, American 
Samoa is not a “colony.” It is a U.S. pos- 
session, or protectorate, and it has never been 
forgotten, not even once. 

Scarcely a year passes by without a visit 
to American Samoa by Members of Congress, 
or officials from either the Army, Navy, State, 
or Interior Departments. And neither has 
American Samoa been forgotten or left out 
intentionally in the outright grants and Fed- 
eral aids. 

The Federal Government supports the of- 
fice of the Governor and a central govern- 
ment staff, the legislature and all its em- 
Ployees, as well as the judicial department. 
Congress appropriated $10,000 for the relief 
of the Manu’a people (easterly islands of 
American Samoa) after the hurricane in Jan- 
uary 1915 had entirely demolished their 
houses and plantations. Congress again ap- 
propriated $11,000 for repairs to and recon- 
struction of island government buildings, 
roads, and schools, after the hurricane of 
January 1926. During and after the hurri- 
canes, famines, and epidemics, which rav- 
aged and spread during the following years, 
Congress and the people of the United States 
sent financial, provisional, and medical aid 
for the Samoan people. 

Comparing the United States with New 
Zealand the author of “Samoa, a Forgotten 
Colony” said, “And, while the United States 
was dozing New Zealand went ahead with 
plans to grant self-government this October 
to western Samoa. * * *” The editorialist 
obviously admires New Zealand administra- 
tion, but seems to forget that New Zealand's 


administration of western Samoa all has not. 


been always well and quiet during the 40 
years since New Zealand took over the islands 
from Germany. The chiefs and their people 
were so discontended that political turmoil 
and misunderstanding between them and 
the New Zealand Government and among the 
chiefs themselves prevailed over western 
Samoa for quite some time, and which led 
to quarrel and fighting and even bloodshed. 
Then, in 1918-19, the bells tolled for nearly 
8,000 deaths, resulting from.an epidemic of 
influenza spread throughout all the islands 
and villages of western Samoa. All this 
happened. while the people of American 
Samoa were happily basking under. the 
shadows of Old Glory waving high over their 
evergreen mountains and golden beaches. 
Furthermore, on several occasions, New Zea- 
land had failed to supply the people with 
adequate medical care. As a result, western 
Samoans sought advice and treatment in 
American Samoa; our hospital and dispen- 
saries were open to them. Whether it be a 
major or minor operation, a maternity or 
psychoneurotic case, the cost is always 25 
ig a day. Does it then sound or look like 

a “forgotten possession’’? 

However, to be honest and fair to New 
Zealand and to our fellow brothers in west- 
ern Samoa, American Samoa has not been 
without a period of political disturbance, 
but, fortunately, however, this period of un- 
rest was the work of a frustrated American 
who, for selfish and exploitative reasons, dis- 
guised under “a traitorous” wish to help the 
people. Nevertheless, this was soon straight- 
ened up by the able management of the 
Navy. Things went back to normal; the 
frustrated and traitorous American departed. 
This, the only bad egg in the political refrig- 
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erator of the Government of Aniestean’ 
Samoa, was called the “Mau,” did not last 
long. It hatched in April 1920, and died in 
July of 1921. 


CHIEFS AND PEOPLE GRATEFUL—WISH TO 
RECIPROCATE 


The chiefs and people have been always 
grateful and loyal to the United States. 
Their gratefulness is indicated by their will- 
ing cooperation and in their speeches on of- 
fieial occasions and in the manner of receiv- 
ing and entertaining official visitors from 
Washington. 

During World War II, knowing this to be 
the best opportunity to offer further evi- 
dence of their gratitude, as well as to prove 
their sincere desire to reciprocate, the chiefs 
met and discussed the matter of sending 
local help. As a result over 500 young men 
volunteered and signed a petition to Con- 
gress, via local authorities, to let them come 
to the United States to join the Armed 
Forces. For congressional reasons the pe- 
tition was not accepted. Consequently, how- 
ever, because of the urge by the chiefs and 
the desire of the young men themselves, 
means of transportation were sought. Some 
paid their ways with contributions by their 
families and relatives, some found transpor- 
tation via Navy or Army planes or ships, and 
some had to risk punishment by stowing 
away. Soon—at the heat of the war—hun- 
dreds and hundreds of our young men were 
sworn in as fighting men of the United States 
and served in the various branches of the 
Armed Forces. 

' Side by side they fought with their Amer- 


ican brothers; and though the war had. 


ended nearly two decades ago, their foot- 
prints are imprinted in the shores of Guad- 
alcanal and on the rugged hills of Iwo Jima; 
their blood besprinkled on and absorbed in 


the icy battlefields of Europe and Korea... 


Many of them received medals and were cited 
for bravery and heroism. Some of them are 
still in the United States for treatment, and 
those who have returned to their beloved 
Samoa carry with them the vestiges of 
battle—bullet and bayonet wounds, living 


of American Samoa’s gratefulness, love, 


and loyalty, for and to the United States. 

A PRAYER TO CONGRESS 
To you, gentlemen, the people of the 
United States and inhabitants of its terri- 
‘tories and possessions, look up for their 


happiness, security and liberty. To you the. 


yet undeveloped or oppressed countries look 
up for support and survival. To you the 
- whole world looks up for peace and freedom. 
To each and all of you, American Samoa and 
its 20,000 people, unrepresented in 
and without a voice in Washington, look up 
for representation and sponsorship. To you 
our forefathers, who ceded our islands to the 
United States with a hopeful view for the 
happiness and prosperity of their progeny, 
looked and are still looking up from their 
graves for the fulfillment of their wish. To 
you we pray not to let the seed sown by our 
forefathers and your predecessors grow on 
barren soil or die for need of nourishment, 
and not to let the world say that our young 
men had fought and bled, or died, in vain. 
You have spent billions of dollars on 
countries and peoples, who are neither your 
proteges, nor have pledged allegiance to the 
American flag, or rendered services to the 
United States. You have contributed mil- 
lions of dollars to other U.S. possessions and 
‘territories, for the development of their 
‘economy, and to help them stand on their 
feet, as well as to acquire citizenship and 
work toward self-government. What about 
American Samoa, your possession and pro- 
tectorate, whose chiefs did not hesitate to 
cede their islands and people to your care 
and protection and who, from 1900 to this 
very day, have spared no honors, left no 
_ traditional ceremony unperformed and, in 
rain or shine, gone through all the diffi- 
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and on the heights of the mountains, pro- 
curing and 


dignified -body, as well as 
Officials from other departments in Wash- 
ington. 

In the name of the Government and peo- 


ple of the United States, and in the name of 


the chiefs and orators who ceded the islands 
and laid the foundation for our government, 
I, a son of the soil, a true and loyal servant 
of the government, chiefs, and people of 
American Samoa, as well as a proud and 
stanch supporter of the Government of the 
United States and its democratic doctrines 
and principles, pray that you, Honorable 
Members, remember American Samoa in 
your appropriations, aids, and grants. 
Please do not let our inability to return any 
revenue influence your decisions, but con- 
sider the causes of our failure. Your grant- 
ing us $3 or $4 million, or a little more or 
less, for a set period of time, will not only 
help us improve our economy, our schools, 
roads, and health; save our Governor from 
blame and undue criticism and even curses 
for not getting the money promised or 
needed, despite his trips to Washington to 
be present at the hearings; raise the pay of 
our employees who have been working for 
the government for over 20 years, and those 
who deserve higher salaries because they do 
technical or professional work, and, last but 


not least, save our shameful faces from the 


scorn and sarcasms of our neighbors under 


- the administration of other countries’ who 


delight in lampooning us, and shut forever 
the mouths of those who not only picture us 
in their writings and talks as “backward 
and forgotten,” but expose the United States 


and its Departments and officials to undue | 


criticism. 


Speech by Gov. - Harold W. Handley 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD | L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 


former Governor of the State of Indiana, 


Harold W. Handley, has recently de-~ 


livered a speech of remarkable sig- 
nificance during the 146th annual meet- 
ing of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut at Yale University. 

In his address at Yale the Governor 
spoke most eloquently of a danger fac- 
ing our country of which all Americans 
should be cognizant. 


To this interest, I am extending my 


remarks to include the following ex- 
cerpts from Governor Handley’s speech: 


When one tries to determine why this 


dynamic, vigorous, and wealthy Nation has 
been placed on the defensive throughout 
the capitals of the world, it finally becomes 
evident that the nerve gas which has been 
weakening our will, softening our resistance, 
and penalizing our productivity, is the 
steady dosage of the bad medicine of the 
John Maynard Keynes disciples and their 
Fabian Socialist partners. 

This group of pseudo-intellectuals has 
been infiltrating into many of our universi- 
ties and colleges throughout the country, as 
well as high places in Government; over the 
past 30 years, and teaching a philosophy of 
big government, big spending, bureaucratic 
controls, and the annihilation of State sov- 


ereignty. 


preparing things adequate and 
- necessary for the reception of visiting Mem- 
- bers from 


Such thinking does not bear the label of 
Marxism or communism, but is Known as 
Keynesism—so called after John Maynard 
Keynes, British economist (1893-1946), 
whose teachings today are considered an 
ideal base for British and American Social- 
ists. 

This quack program of complete govern- 
ment domination, bureaucratic controis and 
confiscatory taxes received its clinical test- 
ing in Great Britain and is now working 
its destruction on the economy, prestige, and 
freedoms of the only hope left of the free 
world—our country. 

This false philosophy, better known as Fa- 
bian Socialism, has been properly described 
as “Not an economic theory, but a weapon 
of political ee ae and all arguments 
against this dogma of despair are termed 

inend any account of the fifth columnist 
activities in this country, of our soft and 
unrealistic appraisal of the Kremlin, the bit- 
ter denunciation of the American business- 
man, of those who advocate deficit spend- 
ing and the freewheeling welfare state; and 
you will recognize the same names over and 
over again—the people who have put the 
United States of America on the defensive 
throughout the world against the aggres- 

sive policies of Russia and Red China. 

Over 100 years ago Abraham Lincoln said 
that if this country were ever to be de- 
stroyed it would be from within, and not from 
without. 

New ideas we certainly must have. Dif- 


ferences of opinion we should always weigh 


carefully, and if they merit it we should 
proffer support and respect. But we should 
always remember that it was ingenuity, cre- 
ativity, constructive and rational think- 
bined with lots of hard work— 
that have brought America to her present 
eminence. 
And finally it is time that every citizen 
who believes in our Republic realizes that 


‘any government big enough to give you 
_ everything you want is powerful enough to 


take everything you have. 


Andy Finkelstein 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF REM 
ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 16- 
year-old Andy Finkelstein of New York 
city is a young friend of mine who is dis- 
turbed over the need for training more 
scientists and technicians in the United 
States. Andy has been pondering what 
can be done to answer this need, and, in 
my opinion, he has hit upon a fine idea. 
Here it is in his own words: 

'In his book, “Strategy for Peace,” Presi- 
dent Kennedy expressed deep concern over 
the ability of. Soviet Russia to train annu- 
ally three times the number of scientists 
and technicians trained in the United 
States. 

It is my opinion that in a time when our 
country is facing a° challenge for its very 
survival, our Government should be get- 
ting full use out of its future scientific 
ability. Our technicians and scientists are 
spread too thin for maximum use by our 
Government. Some of the highest caliber 
go to MIT, Cal Tech, etc. A substantial 
number of these are immediately taken up 
by big corporations, because it is there that 
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they are offered the most money. I think 
it is time that something done so that 


their scientific skills to meet our pressing 
needs, I feel it is imperative for the Gov- 
ernment to establish a National Academy of 
‘Science, similar to West Point and Annapolis. 
In order to get the top people to go, we 


feel that this is the only place to attend, 


and would not be tempted by the lure of 


big corporation money. 

Attending the Academy would be an honor 
. and there would be no tuition costs. Upon 
graduation, the students would of course go 
into Government work for 5 years just as a 
West Pointer must stay in service for a pe- 
riod of time. In this way, we can get the 
greatest coordination on specific important 
research projects. 

This idea could be further researched by an 
organization such as the Ford Foundation 
which would work in cooperation with 
various agencies of Government. 
 §umming up, I think this school would 
turn out and mobilize our very top scientific 
brains for the maximum use of the free 
world’s fight against communism. It will 
also stop so much of the talent from being 
taken up by the big corporations. 

In my opinion, if a school like this had 
been started 15 years ago there would have 
been a vast difference in our scientific picture 
compared with the Russians. However, it is 
not too late for this school to be put in 
operation and to help us in the times ahead. 


Andy Finkelstein’s idea is admirable. 
Had we done what he proposes a dozen 
or sO years ago, we might now be far 
ahead in our fight for scientific leader- 
ship in the world. 

Therefore, I am going to ask President 
Kennedy, Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara and officials of the Ford Foun- 
dation to investigate the possibility of 
. making. funds available for.a study. of 
this proposal. 

And I want to thank young people 
like Andy throughout the United States 
__who take their country’s problems to 

heart. I hope that more and more of 
them will write their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, their city officials and their 
schools, and give them the benefit of 
their ideas. | 


Target You—The American 
Schoolteacher 


_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick was, until 
his untimely demise some months ago, 
extraordinarily active in the service of 
our country and humanity. He deserves 
the gratitude of all] those who cherish 
the dignity of man and the United States 
of America, under God. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick’s career as an educator 
was marked by his concern for freedom 
and high academic standards. He strove 
to improve and strengthen education as 
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the best answer to the Communist at- 
tempt to capture our schools. 

In 1955 he was a prime mover in the 
production of the first film in the educa- 
tional series “Target You.” Today his 
wisdom and foresight are revealed in the 
usefulness of this film as an aid to par- 


ents and teachers. 
Dr. Fitzpatrick moderates this unre- 


hearsed conference with experts on Com-— 


munist subversion in education. The 
first film of the ““Target You” series is an 
educational tool and an _ ideological 
weapon for the American schoolteacher. 

It joins the schoolteacher with the 
parent to protect the child. “Target 
You” unites our people in support and 
defense of the free schools educating our 
children for American citizenship. 

A public school teacher asks Dr. Bella 
V. Dodd and Francis J. McNamara what 
the Communist conspiracy is trying to 
do through and to her. She learns why 
she is a target of the enemy and what 
she can do to protect our children. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick’s pioneering in this vi- 
tal endeavor should gain wider atten- 
tion. As moderator of this film he speaks 


hope. I wish to insert in the Recorp the 
biographies of this great man and his 
colleagues on the panel in the film “Tar- 
get You,” Dr. Bella V. Dodd and , 
Francis J. McNamara: 


Edward Augustus Fitzpatrick was born in 


New York City on August 29, 1884. He at- 
tended the New York City Training School 
for Teachers; received his B.S. from Colum- 
bia University in 1906; his M.A. in 1907 and 
his Ph.D. from Columbia in 1911. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick’s other degrees included: 
LL.D. Loyola University, Chicago, 1929; St. 
Mary’s College, San Francisco, 1948; St. Nor- 


bert’s College, 1954; Litt.D. St. Louis Uni-. 


versity, 1933; L.H.D. Loyola University, New 
Orleans, 1939; Ed.D. (honorary) St. Mary’s 
College, 1951; D.Pd, (honorary) LaSalle Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, 1958. | 

Dr. Fitzpatrick taught in the New York 
City public schools from 1903 to 1908. He 
was commissioned a major of infantry, U.S. 
Army, serving in charge of draft adminis- 
tration in Wisconsin, 1917-19. As a lieu- 
tenant colonel of special Reserve (1934-42) 
he returned to active duty in the Office of 
the Director of Selective Service, April 1942- 
August 1945, and Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, June-September 1946. He 
was made colonel in 1942 and remained an 
adviser and consultant on manpower to the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces from 


. 1946 until his death in 1960. He served as a 


member of the review commission on the 
deferment of Government employees. 

In 1924 he became dean of the Graduate 
School of Marquette University and served 
until 1939. He was educational director of 
the College of Hospital Administration (first 
of its kind) at the same university from 
1924-26; and president of Mount Mary Col- 
lege for Women, Milwaukee, 1929-54, emeri- 
tus 1954. He served as investigator of the 
publications of the US. Office of Education 
for the Subcommittee on Federal Activity 
in the Field of Education of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in 1954. He 
was director of the Institute for Human 
Education from 1952 until he died, as well as 
@ consulting member of the Advisory Board 
the Armed 


of the United States in 1945 and was guest 
professor at the University of Mainz (Dol- 


October 10 
meischer Institute) and investigator of 
American Studies in German Universities in 
1951. He did the pilot study of books about 
American democracy for the -USIA in 1954 
and was consultant to the Brazilian Center 
of Educational Research 1956-57. 

In 1925 he was the winner of the Modern 
Hospital Essay Contest and won the Sachs 
prize at Columbia University in 1927. He 
was awarded the Medaille de la Liberee 
(France) in 1944; the Selective Service Medal 
(Tilinois), 1945; the Legion of Merit, 1945. 
He drafted the first minimum wage law for 
teachers in Wisconsin in 1913; the law au- 
thorizing establishment of the Training 
School for public service at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1917; the half-time school law 
for children in industry in 1921. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick was president of the Asso- 
ciation of Presidents and Deans of Wisconsin 
Colleges in 1937; investigator, Federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations; Fellow 
A.A.A.O.; life member American Political Sci- 
ence Association; National Municipal 
League; State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin; American Hospital Association. He was 
& member of the Commission on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure; vice chairman of the 
Commission on Higher Christian Education, 
American Association of Colleges; chairman 
of the committee on liberal arts,. National 
Catholic Education Association, 1948. He 
was editor of the Catholic School Journal 
from 1929 until his death. 

Dr. Bella V. Dodd is a recognized authority 
on communism, a professor of political 
science, and a practicing attorney. Her tes- 
timony before the Internal Security Sub- 
committee (Sept. 8, 1952) appears on pages 
2 to 40 of the h on Subversive Influ- 
ence in the Educational Process, Part I, 82d 
Congress, 2d session. In 1953 she testified 
before the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities several times. 

Dr. Dodd graduated from Hunter College 
in 1925, having been president of the student 
council and a Phi Beta Kappa. She re- 
ceived her M.A. at Columbia University in 
1929’ and the degree of doctor of jurispru- 
dence from New York University in 1930. 

For 12 years Dr. Dodd taught political 
Science at Hunter College, and from 1935 
to 1944 served as organizer of the Teachers’ 
Union and its legislative representative. She 
was a leader in the Communist Party, serving 
as its legislative representative for sev- 


eral years. She was a member of its New 


York State committee, its State board and 
State secretariat. She took a prominent 
part in the national convention of the Com- 
munist Party in 1944 and for the next 4 
years served on its national committee. 

Disillusioned by her experience in com- 
munism, she broke with the party, publicly 
disclosed its real objectives, and received 
baptism at the hands of Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York on April 17, 1952. 

Francis J. McNamara: director of research, 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 


Director, American sovereignty campaign, ” 
VFW 


Veterans of Foreign Wars and editor, 
“Guardpost for Freedom,” May 1954—July 
1958; assistant legislative director, VFW, 
1957-58. 

Editor, “Counterattack” January 1950— 
May 1954; research analyst, 1948—50. 

Oversea service, major. Two years as 
intelligence officer and adjutant, Ist Provi- 
sional Tank Group (Chinese-American), in 
northern and central Burma campaigns, and 
chief liaison officer; Chinese Tank Training 
Center in India. 

Winner, Freedoms Foundation Award, 
1957, for public address analyzing Commu- 
nist strategy and tactics. — 

Has lectured at Naval Intelligence School 
and Department of Defense National Strategy 
Seminars; Command and Staff College of the 
Air University, Maxwell Field, Ala., and be- 
ooh International Association of Chiefs of 
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Asian Art Comes Into the Classroom 
EXTENSION | OF REMARKS 


_HON. HUGH SCOTT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the attached 
article “Asian Art Comes Into the Class- 
room.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 

as follows: 

ASIAN ART CoMES INTO THE CLASSROOM 


Dressed in his Boy Scout uniform for a 
meeting after school, the youngster walked 


up and down the aisles of the classroom, 
showing two gilded carvings to the other 
fourth grade pupils in the ancient history 
class. 

“These are both from Thailand. This one 
is a * * *.” He hesitated just a moment 
and then ‘went on, triumphantly, “It’s a 
Tapanom. That’s a temple disciple. And 
this one is a Garuda. It’s carved’ of wood, 
too, and it’s from the 19th ee It’s part 
of a temple decoration.” 

He passed the Tapanom to the boy in 
front, who in turn passed it on to another 
child. A little girl nearby took the Garuda, 
held it very carefully, let her fingers run 


gently over its surface and examined it on 


all sides before passing it on to the next 
child. 

As the children all examined the Thai 
carvings, the teacher began to tell them 
about Buddhism and how it is a basic part 
of life in Thailand. She explained to them 
that, just as the religious faith of each is a 
major element in his daily life, so is Bud- 
dhism in the life of Thai children. 

This was a new experience for the students 
at Sidwell Friends School in Washington. 
They study about Asia in their classes and 
see Asian art displayed in museums, but 
this is the first time that they have had 
Asian art and artifacts in their classrooms, 
as an integral part of their lessons, to ex- 
amine closely and even hold in their own 


. hands. 


A MOST UNUSUAL GIFT 


Asia and the customs of its various peoples 
are becoming very close indeed since Sidwell 
received a most unusual gift last December. 

A gift of more than 400 pieces of Asian 
art and artifacts was presented to the school 
jointly by John W. Snyder, former U.S. Sec- 
cretary of the Treasury, and the Asian Cul- 
tural Exchange Foundation, a nonprofit or- 
ganization established in 1953 to promote a 
deeper. understanding of Asian peoples. 

The unusual aspect of the gift is the speci- 


fication by the donors that the objects are .- 


not meant for a “museum,” destined to re- 
main in a formal display or locked behind 
the doors of a glass case. The students are 
to use them. They are to touch them, get 
the feel of them, and examine them closely 


in the classroom as part of their studies of 


Asian life and culture. 

Sidwell is the eighth school to receive such 
collections through the foundation and the 
first private school’so honored. The Sidwell 
faculty and students consider it a privilege 
to have this extensive collection as a perma- 
nent facility available for use in all classes. 


. COUNTRIES REPRESENTED 


The gift collection contains some older 
pieces and many contemporary works. Some 
of the latter are excellent reproductions of 
classical art pieces. The countries repre- 
sented in the collection are China, Japan, 


Nepal, Vietnam, Korea, Thailand, India, In- 
donesia, and Burma. In addition, there are 
books and pamphlets for a reference library 
on Asia which includes items from Malaya, 
Pakistan, and Taiwan in addition to some of 
the countries represented by art works. 

The objects are housed permanently in 
glass cases in classrooms and _ corridors 


throughout the school’s various buildings. 


They can be “signed out,’ much in the same 


_ Way that people borrow books from a free 


public library. 

When a teacher in any class—from kinder- 
garten on through the 12th grade—believes 
that the artifacts would add a dynamic 
motivation to a lesson, she selects the objects 
she wants for class. She may keep them as 
long as she wishes, unless, as sometimes hap- 
pens, another teacher is waiting to use them. 

As soon as the objects were ready for class- 
room use at the beginning of the second 
semester in February, teachers began to in- 
tegrate their use in the curriculum of study. 
The artifacts are.in special demand in the 
various art classes and by the language, 
history, and social studies teachers in the 
lower, middle, and upper school. | 


The Real Truth: 
Civil Liberties Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be hard to find a more searching 
test of the genuineness of democratic 
sentiments than is implicit in the famous 
dictum of Voltaire, “I do not agree with 
a word you say, but will defend to the 
death your right to say it.” And it 
would be equally hard, as the Christian 
Science Monitor said, “‘to find an organ- 
ization that subjects itself to this test 
more often and more willingly than does 
the American Civil Liberties Union.’’ 


I am really greatly disturbed to see 
such a fine organization subjected to 
baseless attacks because it sticks to its 


- mission of fighting for the preservation 


of the fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
a fight that is never won. The ACLU, 
in its 41 years of existence, has had a 
long and honorable history. It has been 
praised by some of the best and most re- 
spected voices on the American scene. 
Numerous editorials have appeared in 
the greatest of the Nation’s newspapers 
eulogizing the ACLU’s willingness to 


fight for the rights of all citizens, con- 


servatives and radicals, employers and 
labor unions, Americans in every walk 
of*life and of every political complexion. 
Such praise has come from newspapers 
with widely diverse editorial policies. 
They have included the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, the Bergen Evening Record, 
Hackensack, N.J., the Capital Times, 
Madison, Wis., the Chicago Daily News, 
the Christian Science Monitor, the 
Denver Post, the Des Moines Register, 
the Durham Morning Herald, Durham, 
N.C., the Evening Star, Washington, 
D.C., the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 


_ the New Orleans Item, the New York 
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Times, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the San Fran- — 
cisco Chronicle, the Toledo Blade and the 
Washington Post. 

Many newspapers have disagreed with 
ACLU positions on particular cases, but 
they have acknowledged its purity of 
purpose and devotion to evenhanded de- 
fense of a principle—the freedom prin- 
ciple of the Bill of Rights. 

Just before Congress adjourned, a 
pamphlet appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp entitled “The Truth About the 
American Civil Liberties Union.” It did 
not contain the truth about the ACLU, 
but instead viciously and unfairly 
smeared this fine organization. It vio- 
lated the sage advice given by J. Edgar 
Hoover in this article “The Communist 
Party Line,” just publishe@ by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, where he 
stated, “The danger of indiscriminately 
alleging that someone is a Communist 
merely because his views on a particular 
issue happen to parallel the official 
party position is obvious. The confu- 
sion which is thereby created helps the 
Communists by diffusing the forces of 


_ their opponents.” 


I am herewith inserting a letter to me 
from Mr. Lawrence Speiser, director of 
the Washington office, ACLU, which sets 
forth the real truth about the ACLU: | 

AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
WasHINncTON, D.C., September 25, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: On Sep- 
tember 20, 1961, an article appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD concerning the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union which misinter- 
preted and completely misrepresented the 
history and function of the ACLU. An en- 
tire pamphlet entitled “The Truth About the 
American Civil Liberties Union” published 
by an organization calling itself, “Organiza- 
tional Research Associates” was placed in 
the Recorp. I am writing to you in the hope 
that a more accurate picture of the ACLU . 
can be presented to other Congressmen. 

The union’s views, which have been re- 
corded in public statements and annual re- 
ports throughout our 4l-year existence, are 
well known to Members of Congress. We be- 
lieve in a single standard for the Bill of 
Rights. For example, wé have defended 
freedom of speech for the views of extreme 
rightwing groups as well as extreme leftists. 
Just recently we urged the Congress as well 
as the California attorney general not to in. 
vestigate the John Birch Society on the 
grounds that the society has a perfect right 
under our Constitution to express and dis- 
seminate its views 

We do not hide behind the anonymity of 
@ post office box as does the so-called “Or- 
ganizational Research Associates,” which is. 
sued the pamphlet. In a subsection en- 
titled, “What Others Think of the ACLU,” 
the pamphlet cites the discredited and an- 
cient Fish committee report of 1931 (with- 
out bothering to indicate that this was 
over 30 years ago) as well as the 1948 Cali- 
fornia Senate Factfinding Committee on 
Un-American Activities report. 


It ignores, however, the 1961 report of 


this California committee which states as 


follows: 

“So far as the national ACLU is con- 
cerned, charges that it was a tool of the Com- 
munist Party have been made for many years, 
and we believe it appropriate at this place 
to include statements by Martin Dies, the 
first chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and by Mr. Richard 


> 

| 

| 

| 

; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Arens, present staff director of that commit- 
tee. On October 23, 1939, Congressman Dies 
declared: “This committee found last year, 
in its report, that there was not any evidence 
that the American Civil Liberties Union was 
a Communist organization.’ 

“On April 23, 1960, Mr. Richard Arens, 
present staff director for the House commit- 
tee, delivered an address at the University 
of Illinois. On that occasion and in response 
to a question, he said, “The American Civil 
Liberties Union, ACLU has never been in- 
vestigated by the Committee on Un-~Ameri- 
can Activities, or, so far as I know, by any 
agency.’” 

Also ignored is the 1959 report of the same 
committee in which it is stated, “We do not 
believe that the American Civil Liberties 
Union nationally is in any sense subversive; 
@ part of its function is the protection of 
civil liberties of all people, regardless of the 
fact that some of them may be members of 
the Communist Party or other subversive 
organizations.” 

On the occasion of our 25th anniversary 
in 1945, President Truman sent greetings to 
us in which he said, “Officers, directors and 
members of the union have performed out- 
standing service to the cause of true free- 
domi.” On this same occasion, Governor 
Dewey also sent greetings in which he said 
“Tt has been inspiring to observe that the 
American Civil’ Liberties Union has stood 
unwavering on the: principle of defending 
everybody’s rights without distinction.” 

On our 40th anniversary last year, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent greetings to us as did 
Adlai Stevenson, who described the ACLU as 
one of his “favorite organizations.” Both 
President Kennedy and former Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon wrote articles for our monthly 
newsletter, Civil Liberties, last year giving 
their views. Roger Baldwin, the first execu- 
tive Director of the ACLU, was invited to 


Japan by General MacArthur and to Ger- 


many by General Clay as a special consult- 
ant on civil liberties in those countries while 
they were under occupational authority. 
They both heaped much praise on him for 
his help. 

I shall not burden you in setting out here 
in detail lengthy quotations from statements 


made by many other people in public life, 


as well as newspaper editorials which have 
lauded the work of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. Since the pamphlet has seen 
fit to quote certain statements by FBI 


‘Director J. Edgar Hoover concerning Com- 


munist front organizations in this country, 
statements which do not mention the ACLU 
in any way, we would like to call your atten- 
tion to a statement of Mr. Hoover which ap- 
in an article he wrote on September 
30, 1959, entitled “Communist Illusion and 
Democratic Reality”: 
“We must not, therefore, indiscriminately 


label as Communists those whose opinions 


on a particular question may, on occasion, 
parallel the officia] party Position. We must 
also guard against the tendency to charac- 
terize as Communist those who merely dis- 
agree with us or who advocate unorthodox 
or unpopular beliefs. 

“When anyone is erroneously branded a 


Communist, it not only constitutes an in- 


justice to the individual, but also helps 
communism by diffusing the strength of 


anti-Communist forces. 


“In combating communism, we must be- 
ware of vigilante action. The responsibili- 


‘ties of citizens are to be certain of the facts 


and to report these facts to the proper 
authorities.” 


We would very much appreciate having 
this letter placed in the CoNcrEssIonaL REc- 
orp in order to set the record straight about 
the ACLU. 
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Migrant Workers in Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 


. IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor is publishing an ex- 
cellent series of articles on the migrant 
workers in Michigan. Because these 
conditions may apply in many other 
States and the subject is one of the in- 


' creasing national concern, I ask unani- 


mous consent to insert a number of these 
articles in the Recorp, and shall ask 
unanimous consent immediately here- 
after for a further and interesting sum- 
mary of action taken by a citizen of 
Bangor, Mich., Mr. Andrew Donovan, in 
this area of concern. 


There being no objection, the articles 


were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
1, 1961] 


OPTIMISM HicH AMONG MIGRANTS 
(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe) 
HARTFORD, Micu.—Cherry picking was in 


full swing in southern Michigan, and the 


orchards were full of migrant workers. AsI 
talked with them, I discovered that every 
one had a story of his own. 

Mrs. Neil, picking with her grandchildren, 
told of the experience her family had coming 
here from Arkansas. The car they were 
driving was wrecked by a drunken driver, 
she said, and they were injured. Newspapers 
of Hammond, Ind., where they were at the 
time, carried a story of their sad experience. 

From that time on, Mrs. Neil said, every- 
one was remarkably kind to them. When 
the family was recovered, people they never 
knew before got together and hired a man 
to drive them in his truck to the place in 
Michigan where they intended to go to pick 
fruit. A farmer gave them work, and soon 
they were able to get a new car. Mrs. Neil’s 
comment: “It makes you believe in God when 
you got friends like that.” She likes her 
work. “I’ve lived in New Orleans, but give 
me country life.” 

POR A NEW HOME 


Some migrant families are working to pay 
for new homes in Texas, their permanent lo- 
cation. The Pasados are an example. I met 
them in the municipal parking lot at Hart- 
ford where Cosme, the father, and his family 
of seven had paused to reconnoiter. Leader 
of a crew as well as picker, Mr. Pasado had 
come ahead from a picking job in Ohio to 
make arrangements for his people to harvest 
cherries. 

In conversation with the teenage children 
I learned that their big objective in coming 
north is to pay for the new house. Every- 
thing the children earn picking goes into it. 
“Except what we get for extra jobs we pick 
up,” explained Lupe. “We can spend that 
money for movies or anything.” Mama, who 
speaks no English, was apparently thinking 
about the little home on the Rio Grande. In 
her hand she carried a sprig of a rose plant 
with a tiny root wrapped in paper. 

“She will plant it in the camp we are 
going to next,” explained pretty Enedina, 
teenage daughter who speaks English well. 
“When we go back to Texas she will take it 
with her and plant it in our yard.” 

Mama seemed pleased that I noticed her 
rose. “La rosa es hermosa,” I managed to 


say haltingly. Mama beamed upon me as 


October 10 


if I had accomplished something remark- 
able. “Si, si,” she said, 
AMONG STRAWBERRIES 


One evening I visited a camp of strawberry 
pickers just outside Hartford. Mrs. Edith 
Holder invited me into her one-room home. 
Her optimism amazed me. She, her husband 
Brady (a commercial fisherman when at 
home in Florida), their son, and a niece, came 
north in May, “because the fish don’t bite 
so good in summer.”’ 

“We've worked in three camps, picking,” 
Mrs. Holder told me. “The bosses have all 
been so nice.” She had no complaints about 
the shack the family occupied even though 
it had no running water, no refrigerator, no 
place to hang clothes. “We get milK every 
day from the ice cream man. He comes by 
in his wagon. Ice too. We keep it in this old 
clothes boiler, put newspaper over it and it 
lasts quite a while.” She smiled apologeti- 
cally: ““‘We’ve just got to have ice in our tea.” 

Later the Holders hope to buy a used 
refrigerator. The farmer for whom they 
work has other crops to pick which will keep 
this family busy all summer, and he has 
promised to reserve this cabin for the Holders 
next year. “That way we can buy some 
furniture and keep it here.” 

DIPLOMA PRIZED 


With 4he help of the two children the 
Holders were making from $12 to $15 a day 
at piecework in strawberries. This was a 
poor season; berries are small and you have 
to pick more than usual to fill a carrier.) 
“Just one man alone can’t make a go of it,” 
the migrant wife explained. “But with a 
wife and family it’s not bad. And you’d be 
surprised at the friends you make traveling. 
Mrs. Holder brought out a ledger in which 
she had written names and addresses of peo- 
ple she met. 

The Goodwin girls. Near midday I was 
seeking direction to town and came upon 
Diana Goodwin with her little sister Judy, 
at home in the family’s one-room cabin near 
a strawberry patch. Diana had been excused 
from picking to take care of an ailing small 
girl. She was glad to chat. 

Her mother, she said, had education. To 
prove it, she dug into a box and brought 
forth Ruby Lee Goodwin’s high school di-- 
ploma, a possession of which the family was 
rightly proud. “I’m going to get one too,” 
said Diana brightly. . 

Rita Skaggs, a 14-year-old migrant neigh- 
bor, joined us. I happened to mention that 
I was writing articles for a newspaper. Rita 
clapped her hand over her mouth. “Some- 
thing tells me I’d better hush,” she said. But 
Diana only laughed and said she didn’t mind 
a bit. 

My visit ended when the rest of the Good- 
wins came home for lunch in a fairly modern 
convertible, which Mr. Goodwin, mechanic 
by trade, had acquired in the garage where 
he works winters. 


_ [Prom the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 


2, 1961] 


PICKERS, VACATIONERS: Two CLASSES OF MI- 
GRANTS SEEN 


(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe) 
HarTFoRD, Micu.—You see human con- 


‘trasts in this beautiful vacation land. 


Two great summer migrant streams flow 
through it—vacationers bound for Michi-- 
gan’s many lakes and the fruit and vegetable 


pickers who come to harvest the crops. 


The streams sometimes meet. Here, one 
summer morning, were two cars parked near 
the main intersection. Onc, a new Chevro- 
let station wagon with a Massachusetts li- 
cense, was evidently bound for the Lake 


Michigan shore. The family of six was at- 


tired in fresh sport clothes. A trailer carried 
their luggage, and a carrier atop the automo- 
bile their sports equipment. Four young- 
sters peered out of the air-conditioned vehi- 
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cle while Sete father asked road directions 
of a local citizen. 
HOW JOBS FOUND 


The other car was not new, as its battered 
fenders indicated. The license plate bore 
the somewhat incongruous slogan, “Arkan- 
sas, "61, Land of Opportunity.” The family, 
which included nine persons and a dog, was 
crowded, for these people had to take with 
them kerosene stove, blankets, and other 
household equipment—all needed when 
you’re a migratory farmworker. 

“ The tall, tanned father leaned under the 
opened hood trying to make the engine 
start. Unsuccessful, he detached a part and 
made his way with it to a nearby garage. 

Meantime, the mother was busy in a street 
telephone booth looking up a number. Mi- 
grant workers often bring with them the 
name of a farmer who has applied to State 
placement officers for pickers, and she evi- 
dently was calling up for directions to get 
to the place. 

As I stood on the shady street waiting my 
turn at the telephone, it struck me that both 
the Massachusetts and the Arkansas fami- 
lies were migrants. The Bay State people 
were part of the fun trek from city to shore 
and mountain in which millions participate. 
The Arkansas folk belonged to the vast mass 
of ceasonal workers and their families who 
crisscross the United States every summer 
supplying the demand for hands to pick 
crops in harvests which up to now have de- 
fied large-scale mechanization—strawber- 
ries, cherries, peaches, apples, tomatoes, 


“pickles. 
PLANS DIFFER 

The vacationers know their route long in 
advance, but the seasonal workers must 
plan as they go because their movements 
‘depend on the way the crops behave. And 
nature is variable, This summer the straw- 
berries and cherries in southern Michigan 
are ripening about 2 weeks later than usual. 

Despite the efforts of the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission staff, which 
tries to forewarn crew leaders and families, 
people are pouring in before work is avail- 
able. Some of them size up the situation 
and take off at once for another area, pos- 
‘sibly Colorado. Others wait it out, watch- 


ing their cash reserves dwindle and maybe 


disappear. 

Farm placement specialists, such as John 
E. Portschky at Keeler, shuffle through their 
files of applications for workers and shake 
their heads when men apply for picking 
jobs. Yes, pickers will be needed—but not 
yet. Two weeks, maybe a little more. But 
the workers keep on coming. 


A shy lad from Arkansas stands at the § 


office door. “I thought I’d ask you about a 
job, mebbe. You got any work for pickers?” 


ATTITUDE PRAISED 


Another applicant, obviously a 
head: “We're picking berries down at 
Foster’s, but there ain’t goin’ to be many 
more days’ work. So I though mebbe we'd 
try farther north * * *. Nothing up there 
either yet? Okay. Thank you.” 

Mr. Portschky watches the man leave. 
“I’ve been here 10 seasons and I’ve yet to 
see any worker, if he’s sober, be any thing 
but respectful even when you’ve got to tell 
them there’s no work.” | 

Other men follow the crops because they 
like the footloose life with no time clock to 
punch. One seasonal farmworker, a family 
man, gave up a job in a papermill at $1.75 
an hour to work in the fields for 85 cents. 
“He told me he liked fleldwork,”’ said Mr. 
Portschky. 

[Prom the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 8, 
1961] 


MICHIGAN GROWERS Try To HELP MIGRANTS 
(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe) 


“Benton Harspor, Mico.—Some farmers are 
trying hard to better the conditions of their 
seasonal farmworkers. | 


— 


family | 
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“Make it a point to see Harry Nye,” the 
farm placement specialist urged me when I 
called at his office to talk about migrant 
workers’ problems. “He’s really working at 
this business of labor relations. 

“He’s a grower himself—has 100 acres of 
orchards south of St. Joe. Heads a commit- 
tee of the Michigan State Horticultural So- 
ciety, the growers’ organization. His com- 
mittee got out a good little pamphlet on 
migratory labor relations from the construc- 
tive side.” 

INVITATION SECURED 

Rolland Kelly, the placement man, 
thumbed through a stack of magazines and 
found a copy. It is full of practical, con- 
crete suggestions for bettering relations be- 
tween employer and worker by giving the 
worker more consideration as an individual. 
All of the suggestions are based on practices 
proved successful by Michigan fruit and 
vegetable farmers. 
duction were the various agencies in the 
State dealing with migrant farm labor and 
experts in engineering and labor manage- 
ment of two Michigan universities. 

Interested in seeing how Mr. Nye was im- 
plementing these ideas on his own farm, I 
telephoned and asked him if I might come 
over and see him. He gave me a warm in- 
vitation so at half past seven the next morn- 
ing, the hour he suggested, I pulled up the 
rose-bordered driveway of his modest farm 
home. 

This morning was peach-thinning time, 
and workers were busy on ladders. It seems 
the crop was too abundant, as it usually is, 
with too many little green peaches on each 
branch. 

To get good fruit, the green peaches must 
be spaced as far apart as a man’s hand. A 
worker -is paid $1 for each tree he thins, 
which means he must pick and discard many 
hundreds of green fruit to earn from $7 to $9 
a day. 

“Not a great deal, although it includes 
housing and electricity,” said Mr. Nye 
thoughtfully. “But if the rate went up 
much we’d have to use a cheaper method of 
thinning—knocking the fruit off with a pole, 
and the jobs would be gone. Some growers 


do this now, but nane picking produces. 


better quality.” 
WORKERS TALKATIVE 

Mr. Nye took me out to meet the orchard 
workers. A gentleman in khaki, he ap- 
proached each of his migrant employees with 
natural courtesy, introducing me and ex- 
plaining to each one my newspaper connec- 
tion. He then left me with the workers 
while he went about talking with others, 


“rhe folks on the orchard ladders, both 
men and women, all seemed glad to chat, I 
found two of them especially vocal. Bill and 
John, both bachelors, had come from Texas 
to pick.. John, a former nightclub singer, 
had tired of cafe life and came to Michigan 
to pick crops two summers ago. He liked 
Mr. Nye and came back to him this year, 
bringing his friend, Bill. 

Bill told me how he happened to come. 
“We were sitting by a little old Texas stream 
fishing one day and John said to me, ‘Let’s 
go up North to St. Joe in Michigan and pick 
fruit.’ So we came. I’ve never been so near 
to being happy as I am here.” The boys 
“batch it” in a one-room cabin on the farm, 
cooking their own meals. 

Leaving the orchard, I went with Mr. Nye 
to see the cabins in which the workers live. 
They are far above average, for they have 


running water and refrigerators, luxuries 


unknown to most migrant families. Excep- 
tional also is the big sandbox which this 
farmer has provided for the workers’ tots. 

Several former migrant families from 
Arkansas, for whom Mr. Nye has found year- 
round work, have exceptionally good housing 
in his farmyard. 

Most growers feel they cannot afford to 
buy refrigerators for their, seasonal help. 


Cooperating in its pro- 


Mr. Nye is @early doing the best he 
It is better than most. “We're not 
perhaps, but a lot of family farmers are 


relations as the subject is studied. 

“The thing is to make it as pleasant and 
profitable for workers as we can and still 
keep our costs down,” he explained. He 
thinks many improvements can be made 
without adding much to costs. “A 
can have mediocre housing but if the atmos- 


“We growers have studied production and 
become very efficient. Now we need to put 
ourselves to studying this farm labor man- 
agement business. There’s a world of op- 


portunity in the study of human relations.” 


[From the 


It revolves around an entrepreneur called 

a crew leader. He’s a picker like the others,’ 
usually a relative of some in his group. But 
he’s also a contractor and manager of sea- 
sonal labor. 

He arranges, with help of State 

ment services, to supply specific farmers with 


acted, this law would, it is hoped, make these 
contractors responsible for ethical 

much as private employment agencies are 
held responsible. Committees of both Sen- 
ate and House, have approved 
for crew leader registration in recent weeka, 


When he and his crew arrived for cherries 
this July it was the fifth year that Mr. Cas- 
tellegia had fulfilled a contract with Mr. 
Malling. This employer counts on him to 
bring capable workers. He has provided him 
with a good little house with running water 
and refrigeration. 


There are also crew leaders who are in-_ 
competent and even dishonest. One farmer 


told me he had dealt with 15 of this type 
before he found one who was thoroughly re- 
liable. When he found this treasure, Clar- 
ence 


kept him coming back year after year. 
HOW LEADER WORKS 


Mr. Brown serves as the farmer’s pay- 
master. Each week he receives all the 


money for the payroll, at the rate of 55 


he made financial and man- 
al arrangements with him that have 
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| Mr. Nye manages to get them by buying ~ 
| used ones in the winter when the demand 
| is low. “I get three for $100. They last a 
! few years, and when they wear out beyond 
repair I buy three more.” He keeps an extra 
one to use in emergencies during repair 
periods. 
COST PRESSURE NOTED 
can. 
ical, 
like 
| come to see the importancé of good labor 
phere is good it will be comfortable. The . | 
a people make the atmosphere. A grower can 
wi be a powerful influence. There isn’t anyone 
who doesn’t respond when you act as if you j 
| care. 
| 
| Eee Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
| 16, 1961] 4 
| PICKERS DEPEND ON LEADERS—LAW NEEDED? 
(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe) | 
| BENTON Harsor, Micu.—Business organiza- 
tion of a sort has sprung up among the mi- 
| grants—the 800,000 or so unorganized work-: 
| ers who follow the crops and pick the fruit 
| tion for the workers usually in a truck, and ) : 
| acts as liaison between them and the em- 
: ployer while they are on the job. Often he 
handles the payroll. 
| ee There are good crew leaders and bad crew 
leaders. The bad ones have caused the Con- : 
gress of the United States to shape legisla- : 
tion designed to require crew leaders to 
) register with Federal authorities. If en- 
| 
| A typical good crew leader was one I met . 
) a at the Keeler Fruit Farm in southern Michi- 
gan. David Castellegia is a sturdy American 
of Spanish-Mexican descent. Mr. Castellegia i 
was picking cherires along with his wife, 
sons, and a crew of relatives and friends 
when I talked with him. His farmer-em- 
| ployer, Lars Malling, regards him. as a man . | 
| 
| 


from again. Some have racket 
and 


tinued the story: 


where we were in Ohio. There 
wasn’t room for them in the pickup. 
“For 3 days we ate bread and boloney. I 


don’t ever want to see boloney again. We 


were all dirty—3 days and no clean clothes. 
Then, God help us, we came to Mr. Lars. 


40 miles an hour there and back, we 
made it. Someone ought to catch that Joe 
Montez (the crew leader) and see that he 
gets what's coming to him. But I don’t 


Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 21, 1961] 

Two Smwes SHown ux MicRantr HovusiIne 
(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe) 


[From the 
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chatted in the orchard. “You can describe 
the best conditions and get one kind of pic- 
ture, or you can pick out only the very 


-worst—and get something like that television 


program they called ‘Harvest of Shame.’” 

How was it possible, for so many people 
to. tune in on a single program such as this, 
given months ago. Practically every farmer 
I have met in this fruit and vegetable cen- 
ter—the golden belt—has mentioned the pro- 
gram. All of them say it was unfair. They 
concede there is much to be improved in 
the situation of migrant farmworkers but 
they think the documentary did not give any 
hint of the effort being made by many 
farmers to improve the status of seasonal 
employees. Nor did it show an understand- 
ing of the family farmer’s business prob- 
lem-—how to make a profit when costs are 
rising faster than prices received. 

“We don’t pay like we should, but then 


we don’t take in like we should, either,” — 


one farmer put it. 

Above all, the farmers said, the TV presen- 
tation didn’t touch on one big stumbling 
block to progress—the discouragement a 
farmer feels when he has provided improve- 
ments such as showers, screens, and flush 
toilets, and has seen them ruined by care- 
less tenants. 

Both farmers and State officials who in- 
spect housing told me of screen doors 
yanked off the hinges, toilets stuffed with 
trash, showers damaged beyond use. Farm- 
ers told also of having equipped cabins with 
mattresses, cooking utensils, and stoves, only 
to have them disappear when the tenants 


HOPES FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Some farmers say understandingly that 
these workers need to be taught what screens 
are for, how you treat plumbing; why you 
don’t help yourself to furnishings when you 
leave. (Some hotel men would also like to 
give lessons to guests who don’t understand 
property rights and depart with towels, trunk 
racks, and the like in their suitcases.) 

The hopeful thing is that there appears 
to be improvement. Mrs. Joseph Hassle, a 
young farm wife I met at the Joe Hassle 
farm in Keeler, said that since they have 
employed crews under direction of a crew 
leader their losses have been reduced to a 
minimum. The crew leader, she says, tak 
responsibility. 

Mrs. Lars Malling, wife of the managing 
partner of the Keeler fruit farms, also re- 
ported steadily improving care of 
on the part of workers. She and her hus- 
band make a practice of weeding out the 
careless workers and inviting back the good 
ones each year. Practically all their mi- 
grant laborers are now what they call “re- 
tournees.”. Some have returned for their 
fifth year. 

For these trusted peoples, Mr. Malling has 
provided housing better than most that you 
see. Several families, who have come for 
@ number of years, have little cottages with 
bedrooms and running water. For the rest 
he has built a camp which has a playground 


for use of bottled gas, and some have run- 
ning water. | 

Mrs. Malling, artist, housewife, and book- 
keeper for. the farm, sums up what has hap- 
pened this way: “We improve and our class 
of people also improves.” 

This writer does not intend to gioss over 
the housing situation nor become an 
apologist for farmers who could do better if 
they would. Some who could afford to pro- 
vide decent shelter are giving their work- 


Just with 
windows and a single entrance made to serve 
as home for families of farmworkers. Some 


of the cabins are so deteriorated it is hard to — 
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believe they are inhabited. (Fortunately a 
new Illinois law is catching up with these 
careless employers.) | 

On the other hand it is only good report- 
ing to say that most progressive farmers are 
sincerely trying to upgrade their migrant 
labor situation. They say frankly it is to 
their own interest to do so. Good farmers 
seek good labor. The better type of work- 
ers are attracted by good working condi- 
tions. Some actually “shop around” to find 
a satisfactory place to work. 

Twenty-four States have passed laws de- 
signed to improve living conditions of mi- 
grant farm workers, but some of the States 
using much transient farm labor as yet have 
no such law. 


Eulogy te Jacob Scher 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to report the death of Jacob Scher, 
the Nation’s No. 1 expert on the legal 
problems involved in access to Govern- 
ment information. His death is a great 
loss to those who knew Jacob Scher per- 
sonally, for he was so much more than a 
lawyer, a an, and a scholar— 


newspaperm 
the fields in which he made his reputa-. 


tion. He was a humanitarian whose 
great feeling for his fellow man gave his 
work a depth of understanding, lifting 
everything he did above the ordinary. 
He was first of all a teacher. There 
can be no greater praise than this. He 


also served as chief counsel of the Spe- | 


cial Subcommittee on Government In- 
formation. His legal guidance was in- 
strumental in congressional approval of 
the first freedom of information legis- 
lation in 1958. And his counsel was 
sought on all of the other important 
freedom of information moves by Con- 
gress. : 

And he was a newspaperman. To call 
& Man a newspaperman, with a certain 
tone of deference that only those in the 
professional recognize, is a high compli- 
ment. Jacob Scher deserves that com- 
pliment, for he was a good newspaper- 


man, an honest and able one. And he 


was an excellent lawyer. . 

But most of all Jacob Scher was a 
teacher. While he served as chief 
counsel for the subeommittee, he was 
teaching those of us with whom he 
worked about the intricate legal prob- 
lems involved in gaining access to Gov- 
ernment information. And while he 
worked as a newspaperman he acted as 
a teacher of his younger colleagues and 
he was a teacher of those who read what 
he wrote. His impact as a teacher is 
best reported by his students at the 
Medill School of Journalism. Following 
is an editorial from the Daily Northwest- 
ern, published where Jacob Scher taught 
school, and a résumé of his career pub- 
lished in the Washington Post: 

A REVERED MAN 
Jacob Scher was a man dedicated to com- 


pleteness and honesty of approach. His per-. 
sonal convictions—about teaching 


, about 


ae cents a lug for cherries. He in turn pays | 
Bt his men according to the amount they have | 
3% picked, handling social security deductions. ; 
: He also takes out for himself a percentage igi | 
the and his workers have agreed upon as a | 
‘ fair return to him for providing transporta- | 
¢ tion from Florida and back; trips to town 
: in the truck; for getting them other work 
q between harvests on this farm; and for act- 
: ing as their steward and relationships with 
EB At the end of the season he gets pay also 
from the farmer at the rate of 24% cents a 
, pound for the total weight picked. This is 
- for his services to his employer which in- 
cludes supervision of the camp and help in 
| solving various farm problems. - Be 
| These arrangements are usual. They vary 
| from farm to farm according to agreements 
- Yeached at the start of the season. The sys- | 
| tem seems to work well when both farmer ee 
But irresponsible or dishonest crew lead- | 
ers can cause much trouble. They exploit 
members of their crew, not paying them their 
| fair return, not giving them proper services. 
‘They also abuse the confidence of the farm- 
er. You hear of crew leaders accepting a 
| loan from the farmer to pay transportation 
if of workers and then failing to fulfill the i 
ee contract. Sometimes they are never heard 
| ore 
| ers are 
just incompetent. 
. Im an orchard here I came upon a very | 
| young couple with a baby. They told me of departed 3 
their troubles with an irresponsible crew 
| leader. This man found them work in the ee 
Ohio beet fields to which he brought them 
| from Texas. When the job was finished he 
started to take them and other families in 
| his group to the Michigan cherry orchards. | 
His big truck broke down, and he used a 
7 pickup truck, too small to transport luggage. 
i He had no contract, and when he reached 
Michigan he was late and unable to find jobs 
| | for his people. One evening he stopped his 
| truck beside an orchard and told three or ee : 
1 four families with children to get out. 
FAMILY LEFT STRANDED 
ig Maria Hernandez, holding her baby, con- 
7 “He took his own family in the truck and 
said, “You go your way and we go ours.’ We 
| got out. We had nothing with us, because 
we had to leave our clothes and dishes and 
. - [Mr. Lars is Lars Malling, partner-manager 
] of a big fruit farm.} He gave us a job and | 
place to live.” | 
At this point Frank Hernandez, the young | 
father, picked up the . “After a few | 
days me and my brother | 
| things. We drove 500 mil for the children where they are safe from 
a 
7 know where he’s gone.” 
- Federal registration of crew leaders, say ‘ ? 
1 proponents of the measures now in Congress, 
| would serve as a check to such abuses and | 
ae bring interstate offenders under Federal | 
control. | 
j ers shacks that are worse than the housing | 
| they provide for their livestock. 
-. Not many miles out of Chicago I have : 
sald thoughtful Michigan farmer aa Wwe 
a said a thoughtful Michigan farmer as we [qqqRRRRSSSSge 
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, about people—were always de- 
fended with his total strength. And he tried 
to push his students to defend the convic- 


tions they held. 


He would not want any maudlin com- 
mentary on his death. He was not that kind 
of newspaperman; he was not that kind of 
teacher. He could tolerate the idea of death, 
even his own. To be frank, he could tol- 
erate anything except sloppiness of think- 
ing and sloppiness of writing. 

It is infinitely more difficult for us to tol- 
erate the idea that Jacob Scher’s dynamic 
voice will no longer stimulate his students 
and his colleagues. 

His death Wednesday deprived the uni- 
versity of a man who had much more to 
give. Those students who will not now have 
the challenge of working with Mr. Scher 
will never realize their loss. Those who had 
that challenge will realize only too well. 

Certainly he was a stimulating lecturer, 
@ warm (although often barking) individual. 
But the highest point of the man was his 
warmth and sympathy to human beings. 
Mr, Scher drove himself hard in his en- 
deavors to help his students, to inculcate 
a truthful sympathy with the plight of less 
fortunate people, and to instill in them a 
dedication to end these plights. 

He suffered various illnesses, but he forced 
them into the background so he could de- 
vote his time to his classes. He worked 
with a congressional committee to open 
previously closed areas of information 80 
that the people might know of their Gov- 
ernment. But he hurriedly returned to 
teaching as soon as he could. He was, above 
all, a scholar. 

Many of us have suffered an immense 
personal loss. Beyond that, the university 
community—and the realms of education and 
journalism—have lost: a dear friend, a re- 
vered teacher, an insurpassable human 


being. , 


Jacos SCHER, Press LAWYER 
(By Robert L. Asher) 


Jacob Scher, professor of journalism at 
Northwestern University and one of the Na- 
tion’s leading authorities on the law of the 
press, died of cancer Wednesday night in 
Chicago. He was 52. 

Mr. Scher’s lifelong campaign—to estab- 
lish “true freedom of information and the 
people’s right to know”—stemmed from an 
extensive career as newsman, teacher, lawyer 
and Government special counsel. 

A 1931 graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois Law School, he practiced law in Chicago 
and New York before entering newspaper 
work with the United Press in the early 
1940’s. 

He continued his career in journalism in 
various editorial capacities, working for the 
Chicago American, the Oakland (Calif.) Tri- 
bune, the Nashville Tennesseean, the Chi- 
cago Sun, the Chicago Sun-Times, and the 
Chicago City News Bureau. 


FREE PRESS CRUSADE 


The free flow of information to the public 
became Jacob Scher’s crusade as he con- 
tinued to write and edit for the Nation’s 
newspapers and to familiarize himself with 
every phase of press law. 

He joined Northwestern’s Medill School of 
Journalism faculty in 1947. He later served 
as special counsel to the House Subcommit- 


tee on Government Information. 


As a professor, Mr. Scher taught countless 
future rewsmen the basics of journalism— 
its history, its ethics and its law. 

As subcommittee counsel, he carried on 
tirelessly his fight against secrecy in govern- 
ment, working always to loosen binding 
statutes that permit suppression of infor- 
mation. Largely a fruit of his labors, the 
first freedom of information bill correcting 
@ restrictive statute was ~~ into law in 


August 1958. 
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‘Last year, as chief counsel of the subcom- 
mittee, he proposed a law designed to end 
Government secrecy through appeals to Fed- 
eral courts. 

BILLS STILL PENDING | 

His plan, still drafted into bills but as yet 
unpassed, would permit any person denied 
information by a Government agency to ap- 
peal to a Federal district court for action 
to enforce the right to know. News reporters 
would be among those eligible to carry such 
matters to court. 

Yesterday, Representative JoHN E. Moss, 
Democrat, of California, chairman of the 
House subcommittee, said of Mr. Scher: 

“He was a great newspaperman—a great 
humanitarian. Without Jacob Scher, the 
fight for the people’s right to know would 
have ground to a standstill.” 

Even as he taught and gave legal counsel, 
Mr. Scher continued to work nights in Chi- 
cago’s newsrooms. He also was freedom of 
information expert for the Inland Daily 
Press Association and the National Editorial 
Association. 

PRAISED BY EDITOR 


This year he was apponited freedom of in- 
formation counsel for the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors at the group’s conven- 
tion here. 

J. R. Wiggins, editor of the Washington 
Post and a past president of ASNE, said yes- 
terday: 

“The death of Jake Scher removes one of 
the country’s foremost legal authorities on 
the rights assured in the first amendment. 
At the time of his death he was still at work 
on @&@ manuscript on executive privilege 
which, had he lived, would have been added 
to the list of his contributions in the field. 
It is a great misfortune.” 

Mr. Scher, who lived in Highland Park, 
Ill., leaves his wife, Klema, and two daugh- 
ters, Valerie and Dorothy. Funeral services 
will be held ve in a chapel on Chicago’s 
North Side. 


Record of Committee on Public Works in 
the 87th Congress, Ist Session 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following summary of public works 
legislation reported by the Committee 
on Public Works during the Ist session 
of the 87th Congress: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The committee had 354 bills referred to 
it during the first session. These dealt with 
such subjects as navigation improvements, 
flood control, beach erosion, highways, 
bridges, water pollution, public buildings, 
land acquisitions, and water supplies. 

The committee acted upon 68 river and 
harbor, flood control, and watershed resolu- 
tions proposed by individual Members of 
Congress, which require only committee 
action. The civil works resolutions author- 
ized review survey studies by the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, that 
will ultimately result in project reports sub- 
mitted to Congress if the projects are found 
feasible and are approved by the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the Chief 
of Engineers, and the Secretary of the Army. 
The watershed resolutions were acted upon 
pursuant to the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act—Public Law 566, 83d 
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Congress, as amended by Public Law 1018, 
84th Congress—which requires watershed 
projects having more than 4,000 acre-feet of 
total capacity to be approved by the Com- 
mittees on Public Works. 

The committee approved 49 public build- 
ing projects under the Public Buildings Act 
of 1959. These included courthouses, Fed- 
eral office buildings, post offices, custom- 
houses and border facilities throughout the 
Nation. While most of these were for new 
construction some of them represent repair 


- and remodeling of existing structures. 


One of the most important measures acted 
upon by the committee in this session was 
the bill to amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, now Public Law 87-88. 
Among other things this act (1) provides 
that Federal agencies shall give consideration 
in the planning of any reservoir to inclusion 
of storage for streamflow regulation for water 
quality control purposes, (2) directs the Sec- 
retary of HEW to develop and demonstrate 
sewage treatment means, improve methods 
and procedures to identify and measure pol- 
lution effects on water uses, (3) directs the 
Secretary of HEW to establish and maintain 
field laboratory and research facilities at . 
various locations in the United States for the 
conduct of research, investigations, experi- 
ments, etc., (4) increases authorizations for 
appropriation of funds for grants to State 
and interstate water pollution control agen- 
cies to assist in establishing and maintaining 
adequate water pollution control measures, 
(5) increases authorizations for appropria- 
tion of funds for grants to municipalities for 
construction of sewage treatment works, (6) 
increases the amounts of individual grants 
for construction of sewage treatment works, 
(7) applies Davis-Bacon Act provisions to 
rates of wages paid on projects for which 
construction grants are made, and (8) ex- 
tends Federal abatement jurisdiction to both 


intrastate and interstate or navigable waters, 


The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1961 


was enacted into law during this session. 


Title I of this act (Public Law 87-61) was 
reported by the Committee on Public Works 
and title Il, providing increased revenues 
to the highway trust fund, was handled by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. Title 
I contains the following provisions: 

“1. Approves the 1961 estimate of cost of 
completing the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways for the purpose of 
apportioning interstate funds to the sev- 
eral States for fiscal years 1963, 1964, 1965, 
and 1966. The estimated total cost is $41 
billion, of which $37 billion is Federal funds 
and $4 billion is to be provided by the 
States. 

“2. Increases the authorizations for ap- 
propriation of funds for completion of the 
Interstate System from $25.44 billion, au- 
thorized by prior acts, to $37 billion, an in< 
crease Of $11.56 billion, and extends the 
period of authorizations for 2 additional 
years, through fiscal year 1972. 

“3. Extends the period within which 
States may enter into agreements with the | 
Secretary of Commerce for regulation of out- 
door advertising adjacent to the Interstate 
System from July 1, 1961, as provided in 
prior law, to July 1, 1963.” 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL~AID 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The first interim report of the Special Sub- 
committee on the Federal-Aid Highway Pro- 
gram entitled “Defense Highway Needs” was 
filed may 8, 1961 (H. Rept. No. 363). 

The subcommittee’s second interim report 
on “Construction Practices in Oklahoma” 
also was filed May 8, 1961 (H. Rept. No. 364). 

Just prior to the convening of the 87th 
Congress the subcommittee conducted public 
hearings on December 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 13, 
1960, which disclosed that many Florida 
State Road Department employees accepted 
thousands of dollars, in one form or another 
from contractors whose work they were 


> 
| 
> 


contractors admitted they 
paid out the money, either through the de- 
vious method specified weekly 


sums through the mail, or by making loans 
they had good reason to believe would never 
be repaid, or by the purchase of a wide va- 
riety of items which later were given to 
State personnel. 

The testimony placed in the record in the 
Plorida case is summarized in the subcom- 
mittee’s third interim report filed September 
20, 1961 (H. Rept. No. 1246). 

The subcommittee conducted public hear- 
ings on March 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1961, 
with reference to the State’s policies, prac- 
tices, and procedures in the disposition of 
improvements located on right-of-way ac- 
quired for Federal-aid highways in Florida 
with particular attention to certain seg- 
ments of the Interstate System in several 
Florida cities. Printed copies of the testi- 
mony are available under the designation of 
- Committee Document No. 87-2. 

Public hearings also were conducted by 
the subcommittee on June 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
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20, 21, 22, and 23, 1961, following an investi- 
gation of highway construction practices in 
the State of New Mexico. Printed copies of 
this testimony are available under the desig- 
nation of Committee Document No. 87-6. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON REAL PROPERTY 
ACQUISITIONS 


On August 24, 1961, the committee voted 


to set up a special subcommittee to conduct 
a study of real property acquisitions in Fed- 
eral and federally assisted programs, through 
condemnation proceedings or otherwise. The 
subcommittee will conduct hearings, receive 
testimony and develop legislative proposals, 
if appropriate, and report its findings and 


recommendations to the full committee for 


transmittal to the Congress. 
The subcommittee will conduct a compre- 


hensive and impartial study of the acquisi- 


tion of property by the Government. The 
study is to be a balanced and objective ex- 
amination for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether existing practices are unfair either 
to the property owner because of inadequate 


Bills and resolutions enacted into law 
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payments or to the general taxpayer because | 
of overpayments. The initial phase of the 


subcommittee’s activity will be devoted pri- 
marily to intensive study by the staff. Pub- 
lic hearings will follow some time in the 
2d session of the 87th Congress. 
SUBCOMMITTEE AND STAFF WORK 


I have had splendid cooperation and in- 
valuable aid from all committee members. 
I am grateful to Representatives Greorcre H. 
FALLON, CLIFFORD Davis, JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
ROBERT E. JONES, and FRANK E. SMITH, who 
served so ably as subcommittee chairmen. I 
am indebted to Representative JamsEs C. 
AUCHINCLOSS, ranking minority committee 
member, who has always been most coop- 
erative and helpful. The committee is for- 
tunate in having an efficient hardworking 
staff of experienced persons, and I commend 
them for innumerable tasks well done. 

SUMMARY 

Following is a summary of the bills and 
resolutions acted up by the committee in the 
first session: 


Law Bill No. approved Title 
No. 
9 | S. 307 Mar. 29,1961 | Beach erosion control of shore at Oceanside, San Diego County, Calif. 
61 | H.R. 6713... June 29,1961 | Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1961. 
88 | H.R. 6441_......._| July 20,1961 | Federal Water Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1961. 
184 | H.R. 4660_........ Aug. 30,1961 | Mississippi River, payment for damages to Kings Lake Drainage District, Mo. 
236 | &. 48. Sept. 14, 1961 | Recreation facilities in reservoir areas, authorize Secretary of the Army to modify certain leases. 
275 ; 8. 541 Sept. 22,1961 | Empower Administrator of General Services to appoint nonunifo special policemen. 
277 | S. 931 schnell Sites for public buildings, repeal nee that grantors finance evidences of title. 
282 | 8. 1719... Amend title 23, United States Code, re Indian reservation roads. 
307 | H.R. 8678 Sept. 26, 1961 | Convey portion of Shirley Memorial Lwin and other highways on Pentagon road network to Commonwealth of Virginia. 
360 | 8. 2295_. Oct. 4,1961 | Provide for improvement of National Zoo Park. 
373 | H.R. 3019 do Government Printing Office annex building, provide for construction. 
Garza-Little Elm, Benbrook, Be Belton, and Whitney Reservoirs, Tex., extend time for reconveyance of lands to former 
388 | H.R. 7854 Os CK Duluth-Su rior Harbor project, Minnesota and Wisconsin, provide for abandonment of 21st Avenue West Channel. : 
392 ; H.R. 8558 do 23, United States as re organization of Bureau of Public Roads. 
H.R. 8320 Freeport Harbor project, Texas. 
Bilis passed by the House and pending in Senate committee 
Bill No. Passed House Title 
R, 30. Aug. 2,1961 | Northeastern water and related land resources com 
H.R, 157 Sept. 6,1 Change name of Playa del Rey Inlet and Harbor, enice Calif., to Marina del Rey, Los Angeles, Calif. 
H.R, 3801... Sept. 18,1961 | Authorize Secretary of the Army and Secretary of Agriculture to to make joint inves ons and surveys of watershed areas. 
H.R. 4300. July 10,1961 | Designate Bear Creek Dam, Lehigh River, Pa., as the Francis E. Walter Dam. 
H.R. 5963 June 29, 1961 | Amend General Bridge Act ‘of 1946 re vertical clearance of wy across Mississippi River. 
. 6676. July 10,1961 | Designate Kettle Creek Dam, Kettle Creek, Pa., as the Alvin R. Bush Dam. 
H.R. 7477 6, Repeal sec. 409 of Public Buildings Act of 1949, requiring submission of report to Congress concerning eligible public building projects. 
Bills reported by the committee and pending on House Calendar 
Bill No. = arama from Title 
H.R. 947 ae 15, 1961 | Designate new lock on St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., as the John A. Blatnik lock. 
H.R. 8355. ug. 28, 1961 Authorize executive agencies to grant easements in, over, or upon real property of the United States under the control of such agencies. 
. Bills approved by House, amended in Senate, and awaiting fnal sien 
Bill No Passed House | : Title 
H.R. 8921 Sept. 183061 | Annual audit of bridge commissions and authorities created by act of Congress, and filing of vacancies in membership thereot 
Bills approved by Senate and referred to committee 
Bill No. Passed Senate Title 
8. 51 July _7, 1961 | Commission on Presidential office space. | 
8. 340. Aug. 14, 1961 | Authorize contracts with Standing and Cheyenne River Indian Tribes to provide for clearing of certain portions of Oahe Reservoir 
area. 
8. 520 Sept. 19,1961 | Authorize modification of Kaskaskia River, Ml., project. 
8. 588 June 16, 1961 —— maton ag May 29, 1930, to increase sutharlention for funds for extension of certain projects from District of Columbia into State of 
8. 811 June 13, 1961 Establish Wabash Basin ~ ang: al ater Resources Commission. 
8..1563 Sept. 8, 1961 | Convey certain lands svithin Olek ill yt eg Savannah River, Ga.-S.C., to Georgia-Carolina Council, Inc., Boy Scouts of America, 
for recreation and camping p 
8. 1742 Aug. 21, 1961 | Authorize Federal assistance to For mad +7 —w and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in major disasters. 
8. 2394. Sept. 15, 1961 | Authorize improvement of Portland Har 
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Remarks of Trever Garduer at Air Peres 
Association Space Symposium 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 22 the Air Force Associa- 
tion sponsored a symposium on space 
in Philadelphia, as part of the 15th na- 
tional convention of the association. 
The remarks made at that symposium 
contained pertinent thinking on today’s 
problems. Moderating the panel was 
Trevor Gardner, chairman of the board 
and president of the Hycon Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Monrovia, Calif. His remarks, 
outlining the issue facing the panel, are 
hereby submitted for the REcorD: 

Arm Force ASSOCIATION SPACE SYMPOSIUM, 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1961, OPENING STATEMENT 
Trevor GARDNER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
AND PRESIDENT OF HYCON MANUFACTURING 
Co., MONROVIA, CALIF. 


As we sit here on this 22d day of Septem- 
ber 1961, our Nation is facing an imminent 
and dangerous Soviet space threat. We are 
late in awakening to this threat. We are 
deluding ourselves by declaring that we are 
ahead in space science, but the Soviets just 
happen to lead us by a few years in the 
development of large boosters and man in 
space. We cannot afford to continue to lag 
in the field of military space development. 
Our President has already committed the 
Nation to a major national effort in space 
exploration—the lunar landing and retury 

Our national leaders are now con- 
fronted with the need for a similar commit- 
ment with respect to U.S. military space 
superiority. 

Let us direct our attention to the actual 
score in the space achievement of the 
United States and the USS.R. 

The USS.R. has placed 15 devices in or- 

bit with a total announced payload of 109,- 
000 pounds. The United States has placed 
51 devices in orbit with a cumulative pay- 
load of 30,000 pounds plus 29,000 pounds of 
engines and tanks. The maximum single 
payload we have been able to place in orbit 
is 4,600 pounds, compared with 14,292 
pounds for the US.S5.R. 
«+ Now let us look at some recent “ancient 
history.” On August 19, 1960, the U.SS.R. 
placed a 10,120-pound spacecraft in orbit 
and caused it to land at a time and place 
of their choosing. A payload of this size 
could have been a major nuclear weapon. 
We had no means then, nor do we have any 
capability now, to neutralize, capture, or 
destroy such spacecraft if they are hostile. 
Nor is any such capability under urgent de- 
-velopment by our Government. 

Since August 19, 1960, the US.S.R. has 
launched eight spacecraft of this general 
character, including the most recent 
launchings which carried Gagarin and Titov. 

On September 1, 1961, the USS.R. re- 
sumed nuclear testing, and to date has con- 
ducted 14 tests in the atmosphere. One pos- 
sible objective of. these tests is to perfect a 
“gigaton” (50-100 megaton) bomb. 

Almost simultaneously the USS.R. re- 
sumed a major ICBM test program in the 
Pacific in which two 17,500-mile successful 
tests have already been accomplished. Their 
announced objective for this program is to 
test a new and even large booster. In view 
of recent Soviet behavior concerning re- 
sumption of nuclear tests, a real possibility 
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preciation of the usefulness of the Fund as 


exists that a forthcoming test in this new 
ICBM series could involve the explosion of 
a giant nuclear warhead, instead of a dummy 
payload. 

In the face of these two test programs and 
their grim implications of large thermo- 
nuclear bombs in orbit or in ICBM’s, we 
must solemnly reexamine our military de- 
fensive and offensive space plans and urge 
our national leaders to permit us to embark 


upon a new and invigorated military space 


program. 

We must also reexamine our civilian space 
program (particularly the lunar program) 80 
that we will gain the maximum military 
yield as a dividend from this investment. 

It is our purpose here today to address 
ourselves to these and other questions in- 
volving the military potential of the na- 
tional space program. 


Economic and Financial Background of 
IMF Operations During Past Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recorp a statement by Mr. Per 
Jacobsson, managing director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, on the world 
economic and financial background of 
IMF operations during the past year, at 
the annual meeting of the Fund in 
Vienna, Austria, September 18, 1961: 

May I begin by saying how much pleasure 
it gives me that this year’s annual meeting 
is being held in Vienna. For me, personally, 
our presence here brings back memories of 
quite a long time ago—of the time of the 
League of Nations reconstruction scheme for 
Austria after the First World War. In the 
summer of 1925 I served as one of the sec- 
retaries to Mr. Walter Layton (now Lord 
Layton) and the late Prof. Charles Rist, 
who had been asked by the League Council 
to report on the economic position of Austria. 
These two experts came to the conclusion 
that Austria was economically viable; but 
when they made their report at the League 
of Nations headquarters in Geneva there 
were those who thought that they had been 
too optimistic and dubbed them, after a 
vaudeville show then running in London, 
the “Cooptimists.” This time, however, the 
optimists proved right. Whatever the vicis- 
situdes through which this country has had 
to pass, it has undoubtedly established it- 
self as a proud and independent country, 
thanks to the fortitude, resilience, and vi- 
tality of -its people; qualities as deeply 
rooted in them as those of charm and good 
humor, which are perhaps more readily 
apparent. 

A year ago, when our annual meeting was 
held in Washington, 68 countries were mem- 
bers of the International Monetary Fund. 
Today we have 73 members. Thus in the 
last 12 months five new members have joined 
the Fund—Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, Ni- 
geria, and Portugal. A number of other 


countries have applied for membership, and | 


it is expected that several will be able to 
sign the Articles of Agreement in the next 
few months. The increase and expected in- 
crease in membership reflect the emergence 
in recent years of many new countries, par- 
ticularly in Africa, all of whom we shall be 
glad to welcome as members of the Fund; 
but I think it also indicates a growing ap- 
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a center for consultation and as an institu- 
tion capable of rendering valuable service to 
all its members. I would think that the 
usefulness of the Fund has been made even 
more evident by the intense activity in the 
year since our last annual meeting. In this 


year not only have the financial operations 


of the Fund been larger than in any other 
year of the Fund’s history, but there has 
also been very considerable activity in other 
ways. 

It might be of some interest to examine 
the developments of this last year against 
the background of the situation at the end 
of 1959 and early in 1960. Many countries 
were, of course, faced with difficulties, but 
world economic activity was generally at a 
high level, and showed signs of increasing. 
The adoption of external convertibility by 
@ number of European countries at the end 
of 1958 had clearly been successful, and 
there had been an almost all-around increase 
in their gold and foreign exchange reserves. 
The rise in the general price level had been 
much less accentuated during 1958 and 1959, 
holding out the hope that the postwar in- 
flation had at last been contained. 


The improvement in the monetary posi- 
tion was underlined by the acceptance early 
this year of the formal convertibility of their 
currencies, under article 8 of the Fund Agree- 
ment, by 11 countries: Belgium, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Peru, Saudi 
Arabia, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 
This was greatly to be welcomed, and brought 
the total number of countries which have 
accepted the obligations of articles 8 to 21. 
It is also satisfactory that we have now 


‘started regular consultations with article 8 


countries in accordance with the view ex- 
pressed by the Executive Directors in their 
decision of the ist of June last year. 

The g freedom for the international 
movement of funds, as a result of the in- 
creased convertibility of currencies, and the 
greater stability of prices—so welcome in 
themselves—have, however, created new 
problems which the world has not had to 
face since the start of the Second World War. 
Some of these problems were discussed at our | 
last annual meeting, others have developed 
since that time. I believe that much of the 
disquietude that has arisen in this new situa- 
tion has not really been justified, but while 
it lasted it certainly exerted a disturbing in- 
fluence. In the United States, mainly under 
the impact of a change in inventories once 
prices had become more stable, industrial — 
production declined from the spring of 1960 
and unemployment increased to the highest 
percentage since the end of the war. In the 
spring of this year, however, business ac- 
tivity began to recover so that the setback 
proved to have been of short duration. Even 
so, it was not without influence on the in- 
ternational monetary situation. As. was 
natural in a period of recession, interest 
rates in the United States declined; and 
with boom conditions and fairly high in- 
terest rates ruling in most European coun- 
tries, it was to be expected that there would 
be an outfiow of funds from the United 
States. This outward mov@ément coincided 
with growing misgivings about the competi- 
tive power of the U.S. economy, and also 
with some apprehensions connected with the 
election. A temporary flight from currencies 
into gold led to a steep rise in the price of 
gold in London which in turn in 
these fears and gave an impetus to fresh 
rumors and speculations. All this occurred 
at a time when there was a remarkable and 
continuing improvement in the basic posi- 
tion of the US. balance of payments. Im- 
ports were tending to fall as a result of the 
decline in business activity, but exports had 
risen substantially, and there was a trading 
surplus for the whole of 1960 of more than 
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$45 billion. Together with the net in- 
come from investments and services, the 
United States had available some $6 billion 
to meet Government expenditure abroad, in- 
cluding military expenditure and official as- 
sistance of all kinds. Thus the only un- 
covered foreign payments were of a capital 
nature—private long-term investments 
abroad and the outflow of short-term funds. 
Toward the end of the year and in the early 
months of 1961, the net income from trade 
and services rose further, and was sufficient 
to cover practically all the long-term private 
investment abroad at the current rate, in 
addition to Government expenditure abroad. 

It was in this improving situation early 
in February that the President of the United 
States made his statement that steps would 
be taken to safeguard the value of the dollar, 
and that the dollar price of gold would be 
maintained. In addition, the President de- 
clared that “the United States has never 
made use of its drawing rights under the 
International Monetary Fund to meet deficits 
in its balance of payments. If and when 
appropriate; these rights should and will be 
exercised within the framework of fund pol- 
icies.” Assisted by reductions in discount 
rates in Europe and a determination to avoid 
any great decline in short-term rates in the 
United States, the outflow of short-term 

capital subsided, and, with certain advance 
- repayments from abroad, there was a sub- 
stantial improvement in the overall balance 
of payments. 

The U.S. trade balance was helped by the 
strong boom which continued in most indus- 
trial countries in Europe, as .well as Japan. 
Compared with 1959, these countries in- 
creased their imports by about 20 percent in 
1960, and this was sufficient to lift the vol- 
ume of world trade by about 10 percent. 
- Even such a large increase in European and 
Japanese imports was not sufficient to raise 
the general level of raw material prices, 
which in fact slightly declined over the year. 
Since many of the less developed countries 
are dependent on the export of only one or 
two pr products, even a relatively mod- 
erate decline in the prices of these products 
may create difficulties in their balance of 
payments, and with only slender reserves to 
fall back on, many have turned to the Fund 
for financial assistance. Thus the general 
weakness in the pricés of raw materials and 


foodstuffs have been reflected in the work of 


the Fund, which has had an unusually large 
number of transactions with the less devel- 
oped countries. 


_ Analysis of the First 9 Months of the 
| New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


WASHINGTON 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have made 
- @ summary of the actions and issues of 
- the first 9 months of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration from the viewpoint of the 
minority. This summary is for publi- 
cation in an excellent weekly periodical 
published in Seattle, #Vash., namely, the 
. This little article by me will be 
followed by the views of one of our 
Democratic Representatives in Congress. 
Under unanimous consent to extend 
-my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter, I offer the article for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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ANALYSIS OF THE First 9 MONTHS OF THE 
New FRONTIER 


The record of the 87th Congress, ist ses- 
sion, is one of an administration and its 
executive bureaucracy seeking unprecedented 
powers and new spending authority. 

To these legislative requests Congress, and 
especially the House of Representatives, 
mindful of its constitutional prerogatives, 
was cool at times, and in spite of a deep- 
seated desire to go along with the new 
President,. he met defeat on a number of 
significant occasions. Notwithstanding these 
rebuffs, numerically or percentagewise, his 
scoreboard remained high as is evidenced by 
any summary of legislation enacted. 

The cost of these New Frontier successes 
to the American taxpayer is an extra $2.5 
billion over the Eisenhower budget for this 
year and an extra $10.5 billion more in fiscal 
1962. By the same token the number of 
Federal employees to administer new and ex- 
panded programs is up in excess of 100,000 
persons who were added to the Government 
payroll during the past 9 months and this 
trend is due to continue. One statistically 


* inclined Senator calculated new employees 


were being hired by the New Frontier at the 
rate of 4 every 5 minutes. He figured the 
Kennedy administration was spending $650,- 
000 per hour, 24 hours a day more than the 
Federal income. 


The Federal debt, as a result, now ap- 


proaches $300 billion, so that any student of 


economics will Khrushchev 
surely does—our fiscal situation is vulner- 
able. 

The projected Eisenhower budget surplus 
of $100 million for fiscal year 1961 was per- 
mitted to lapse to a deficit of $3 billion, 


' while a planned surplus of over $1.5 billion 


for fiscal year 1962 instead will end up with 
an approximate deficit of $7 billion. The 
administration, in spite of Republican pleas, 
refused to hold down nondefense spending 
to offset an increase of $6 billion in the 
defense budget. 

The Republican minority in the Congress 
did its best to blunt the President’s drive 
for excessive money and power, while at the 
same time it strongly supported measures 
to preserve peace by increasing our military 
defense capabilities. 


Republicans believe the New Frontier pol- 


icies with respect to wage costs, agricultural 
price supports, and use of Federal spending 
to generate a higher level of business activ- 
ity is adversely affecting our ability to com- 
pete in world markets and is shaking inter- 
national confidence in our dollar. The theory 
that easy money and creeping inflation cre- 
ate healthy economic growth we believe is 
fallacious. We fear inflation and that un- 
desirable Government controls and emer- 
gency power grants will follow us surely as 
night follows day. 

To the credit of the 87th Congress, it re- 
jected summarily the Kennedy request for 
authority to draw up a new agricultural 
program—subject only to a congressional 
veto. This would have reversed, in effect, 


the respective constitutional roles of the two - 


branches of Government. 

Likewise, and of great import, was the 
chilly reception given by Congress to the 
President’s plea for borrowing authority to 
finance foreign aid outside of the normal 
appropriation process. This back-door 
spending authority was sought on a vast 
scale to avoid the constitutional legislative 
scrutiny and control over money drawn from 
the Treasury. In particular, the House of 
Representatives deserves credit for this vic- 
tory in the executive-legislative tug of war. 
This is important because the Congress will 
become a mere rubber stamp unless it jeal- 
ously guards its constitutional prerogatives 
to control the Federal purse. 

An early battle was won by President 
Kennedy through the “packing” of the House 


October 10 


Committee on Rules. While the objective 
of this action was stated as intended to 
allow the House to work its will on legis- 
lation, in actuality the New Frontier leader- 
ship used this control to “bottle up” 53 con- 
servative bills and resolutions and to grant 
1l “gag” rules. 

Early in the session business conditions 
and the economic slump caused many Mem- 
bers to support welfare state legislation, but 
as recovery set in even the controlled Rules 
Committee cold-shouldered many must ad- | 
ministration bills. 

As for action on specific pieces of legisla- 
tion, the House deservedly defeated a Federal 
aid to education measure. The Area Rede- 
velopment Act which included a boondoggle 

“sweetener’’ for southern rural areas, unfor- 
tunately did pass. Also enacted into law 
was an $8 billion housing bill which in- 
cluded provisions to grant Federal assistance 
to local communities for things which these 
governments could and should do for them- 
selves. This was the biggest political pump- 
priming bill in history. 

As a Republican I have on occasion been 
severely critical of President Kennedy, but I 
have tried to be fair. Some of my friends 
sincerely have felt the President should be 
supported almost unreservedly because of the 
extremely critical world situation. However, 
I believe it to be equally important that 
members of a minority party not waive their 
responsibility to express opposing views when 
they feel that way. 

I think the majority of Republicans in the 
Congress have exercised restraint since last 
January and have exhibited a wholesome at-° 
titude of constructive analytical opposition. 

Personally, I have freely expressed dis- 
agreement with the theory that Federal 
money taken from the overburdened Ameri- 
can taxpayer is the solution to all problems. 
Also I have been opposed to increasing the 
Federal debt. 

As to foreign policy, I have strongly op- 
posed any appeasement of the Communists. 
The administration in case after case has 
made concessions believing these generous 
acts on our part will be reciprocated. I dis- 
agree. Firmness, in my opinion, is the only 
attitude the Soviets respect. It has seemed 
to me—and I have aired this view—that in 
instance after instance we have been helping 
to dig the grave into which Khrushchev 
plans to push us. Especially I have objected 
to shipping food and military materiel be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

In summary, as I see it, with the New 
Frontier, in spite of the President’s excellent 
speeches, our position in world affairs has 
deteriorated. Cuba and Laos are only mani- 
festations of an overall weak policy. 

At home spend and lend policies have 
brought our country, it has seemed to me, 
much closer to the inevitable day of economic 


- reckoning which is, of course, obscured on 


the surface by the false prosperity of huge 
military expenditures. 

Thanks to the Republican minority in the 
87th Congress the impact and dangers of 
imprudent overspending have been lessened. 
The setbacks given the Democratic leadership 
in this regard are in line with our belief that 
the people are not asking what the Govern- 
ment can do for them—rather the people 
are ready to do what is necessary for their 
Government in this time of trouble. 

I look for congressional opposition to the 
New Frontier’s welfare state programs to 
manifest itself more vigorously in the next 
session. Meanwhile I would say the accom- 
plishments thus far, depending on one’s 
philosophy, are neither entirely good nor en- 
tirely bad. Actually I do not find my con- 
stituents too much concerned over what 
Congress did or did not do in the way of 
legislation. Rather I find the Berlin situa- 
tion is much more in the public mind. 

As for me I appreciate fully this oppor- 


tunity to express my views. 
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Closing Remarks by Per Jacobsson, An- 


nual Meeting of International Monetary 
Fund, Vienna, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 


in the Recorp the closing remarks of Mr. 


Per Jacobsson, managing director of the 
International Monetary Fund, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Fund in Vienna, 
Austria, September 22, 1961: 

I think I am right in saying that a larger 
number of Governors spoke on Wednesday 
during the Fund meeting than in any pre- 
vious annual meeting. In the course of 
their speeches, many Governors described the 
situations in their own countries and the 
problems which they are facing. There were 
also many observations about the work done 
by the Fund, and suggestions for the future; 
and, in particular, many Governors referred 
to the question of the adequacy of the 
Fund’s resources. 

It is evident that much thought has been 
given to the preparation of the various state- 
ments which we have heard, and I should 
have liked to be able to comment in detail 
on them all. I am sure you will agree, how- 


ever, that it would be impossible for me to 


do so today, but I can assure you that very 
carefuMattention will be given in the Fund 
to what has been said here at this meeting. 

All I can do today is to refer more specifi- 
cally to one or two of the more general 
points that have been discussed. 

A number of Governors referred—as I had 
done in my opening remarks—to the diffi- 
culties of the raw material producing coun- 
tries resulting from the weakness and fluc- 
tuations in the prices of their export prod- 
ucts. 

The Governor for Malaya requested that 
the Fund’s staff should study this whole 
complex of questions, and I would like to 
assure him and the other speakers who re- 
ferred to this matter that these questions 
have been considered, and will continue to 
be considered, most carefully in the Fund. 
Indeed, as you know, members of the staff 
took part in the discussions held by the 
group of experts appointed by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations to study in- 
ternational compensation for fluctuations in 
commodity trade. 

Many Governors also referred to the diffi- 
culties encountered by developing countries 
in their efforts to export to the industrialized 
countries. This is a matter which is causing 
concern in many quarters of the world, and 
I am certain that the representatives of the 
industrialized countries have carefully noted 
what has been said. Aid without opportu- 
nity for trade will be of little long-term bene- 
fit to the developing countries, and will 
therefore not fulfill the objectives of those 
who grant the aid. While the benefits of a 
multilateral payments system are recognized 
and accepted, we must give due weight to 
the fact that trade liberalization has not 
progressed sufficiently, and certainly not in 
fields which are of importance for the 
achievement of a better balance between 
the richer and the poorer countries. There 
are still restrictions and discrimination in 


the field of trade and shipping, and the Fund 


will continue to be interested in these mat- 
ters. As several Governors have stressed, 
one of the purposes of the Fund is to facili- 
tate the expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade. The Fund will make 
every effort to pursue this objective within 
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the scope of its functions. In this, and 
other matters, the Fund welcomes continued 
cooperation with other international and 
regional organizations. 

From the discussions at this meeting, I 
think it is clear that there is complete agree- 
ment that monetary stability is the only safe 
foundation for sustained economic growth. 
That this has become so widely accepted is 
vital to the Fund in its work, for a stabiliza- 
tion program can never be truly effective 
unless all those involved in its implementa- 
tion are convinced of its necessity. 

The Governor who spoke first at our meet- 
ing on Wednesday—the Governor for Aus- 
tria—laid great stress on the need for mone- 
tary discipline which had had such bene- 
ficial effects in his, as well as in other, 
countries. Many other Governors empha- 
sized the same theme—and I conclude that 
there is worldwide agreement on this. As 
the Governor for the Netherlands so impres- 
sively pointed out, the monetary authorities 
have to tread a narrow path, particularly 
between inflation and deflation. This was a 
useful reminder of the difficulties of this 
task. I fully agree with him that our prob- 
lems are primarily problems of monetary 
management, for whatever dangers may be 
inherent in certain of our institutional ar- 
rangements, I think good policies can over- 
come them, especially if international re- 
sources, when needed, are used to gain the 
time for the proper execution of a domestic 
program of action. 

I think that the consensus at this meeting 
has been that the present monetary system 
should be maintained because it has served 
the world well during the years since the 
end of the Second World War. I agree with 
the Governor for France, however, who said: 
“While recognizing that the world cannot, 
in the present state of affairs, fail to apply 
the system of the gold exchange standard, 
we must remain conscious of the risks of this 
system.” We believe that the system needs 
to be strengthened, mainly because the pos- 


sibility of the transfer of funds from one 


country to another can cause difficulties 
against which a proper defense should be 
provided. 

We have heard from the Governors of the 
two main reserve countries, the United King- 
dom and the United States, that their Gov- 
ernments are determined to make all the 
efforts necessary to maintain a satisfactory 
balance of payments position and to preserve 


the value of their currencies. To enable the 


existing monetary system to work effectively, 
full confidence in the reserve currencies is 
indispensable, and we welcome these state- 
ments. 

At the same time, an essential part in the 
present system is played by the International 
Monetary Fund, as a central agency lending 
strength to the currency structure. I think 
it has generally been agreed at this meeting 
that the Fund should be adequately equipped 
to help to deal with those problems that 
affect the stability of the system. And it is 
for this reason that we have been discussing 
the question of the strengthening of the 
Fund’s resources by borrowing currencies 
under article VII of the Fund agreement. 
Attention has been concentrated on making 
arrangements with the governments of the 
main industrial countries. This is of course 
a question of profound interest to all mem- 
bers of the Fund, for they all are vitally in- 
terested in measures designed to meet any 
major strains on the world’s monetary 
system. 

I am glad to be able to say that all the 
Governors who touched on this subject ex- 
pressed a positive interest in the Fund mak- 
ing suitable borrowing arrangements to meet 
this contingency, and it is particularly 


heartening to find a broad measure of agree- 


ment among the countries that would be the 
expected lenders under such borrowing ar- 
rangements. Asa result of this week’s 


meeting, I am confident that an arrange- 
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ment can be worked out, large enough to be 
a powerful deterrent to any threat to the 
stability of our system. By its very existence, 
Such an arrangement may indeed be ex- 


pected to have a calming effect. 


I mentioned in my opening statement that 
general safeguards for the lending members 
would have to be provided in any borrow- 
ing arrangement which would be established. 
Much attention has been devoted to this’as- 
pect in the discussion—and this is certainly 
a matter to which a great deal of attention 
must be given in the coming negotiations. 
Much work remains to be done, but my hope 
is that this work could be concluded by the — 
executive directors before the end of this 
year. If that aim is achieved, there would 
be sufficient time for the member countries 
who will participate in this borrowing ar- 
rangement to seek early next year whatever 
authorizations are needed to give effect to 
the arrangement in their own countries. 

In addition, several Governors, including 
those for Canada, France, Germany, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, re- 
ferred to the possibility of the Fund bor- 
rowing currencies from one or more of its 
member countries when, for other require- 
ments of the Fund, the FPund’s holdings of 
those currencies need to be replenished. Of 
course if the Fund needed to replenish its 
holdings in this way it would agree with the 
lender on all the terms on wae this would 
be done. 

It has been my experience that during all 
the work on the development of Fund poli- 
cies and activated which has now been going 
on for many months, we have achieved a 
much better understanding of the working 
of our monetary system, and the role that 
the Fund may play in it. In the same way, 
we have found the discussions at the present 
meeting very useful and illuminating, and I 
am sure that the work which remains to be 
done will increase the understanding of our. 
common problems. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
say a word about my friend, Robert Garner. 
I first met him at the time he was doing so 
much to help to organize the World Bank, 
and of course I have seen more of him since 
I came to Washington, while he was setting 
up the International Finance Corporation, 
and guiding it through its first formative 
and difficult years. He is a man who knows 
his own mind and has always been refresh- 
ingly outspoken. While we shall no longer 
have the opportunity of hearing his address 
to the Governors of the IFC, I trust and hope 
that we shall continue to hear a great deal 
from him in other capacities. 

You are all aware from the annual report 
of the Executive Directors and from. what 
has been said at the meeting that this has 
been a year of unprecedented work and 
activity for the Fund. I am grateful indeed - 
for the kind remarks you have addressed 
to me personally, but I would like to remind 
you that the increased pressure of work has 
devolved very largely on the Deputy Manag- 
ing Director, Mr. Cochran, and on the whole 
staff of the Fund, and I think great thanks 
are due to Mr. Cochran and the staff for 
the work they have performed and the un- 
tiring devotion they have shown to the 
true interests of the Fund and the mem- 
ber countries. I would also like to thank 
the Executive Directors for all their work 
and help, not only during the formal dis-- 
cussions in the Board, but also in the day- 
to-day efforts which must precede any for- 
mal Board decisions. 

Before leaving this city, I should also like 


to join those others who have thanked our 


Austrian hosts for all the courtesies and 
hospitality they have extended to us during 
this strenuous week, and we must also 
thank the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, as well as the Austrian Govern- 
ment, for the help they have given us in 
arranging this meeting. 3 
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I would like to end these remarks by 
- commenting on what I believe to be one 
of the most favorable aspects of the world 


financial position today. I refer to the 
g sense of mutual cooperation and 


community of interest in financial matters 


- between the nations of the free world. The 
Fund has played and will endeavor to play 
a useful role in fostering this sense of inter- 
dependence among the nations, both 
through meetings such as this, and in the 
regular consultations with member coun- 
tries and discussions in the Executive 
Board. 


Keep the U.N. Alive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
spected businessman in Hartford, Conn.., 
has long shown his interest in civic af- 
fairs through willing support of worthy 
causes. M. Savitt, who has 
built a substantial reputation in the 
community for his interest in people and 
in the world, recently devoted an adver- 
tising column to a most pertinent com- 
ment on the death of the United Nations 
Secretary General. 

I am submitting this column for the 
RecorpD so that it may be read by many 
in this country who would not otherwise 
have an opportunity to see it: 

[Reprinted from the Hartford Times] 

KEEP THE U.N. ALIVE 
(By Bill Savitt) 

Dag Hammarskjold’s untimely passing has 
saddened all who have shared his hope and 
dream of peace on earth. 

He had a passion for peace, world peace. 
He lived for it. He worked for it. He gave 
his life in trying to attain it. 

As Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, he endured the slings and arrows of 
international politics. The Soviets wanted 
him ousted. Even among Western Powers he 
met resistance. His was a lonely job. And 
finally he was to die tragically in a plane 
crash in Africa. His death, too, came when 
he was on a peace mission. \ 

Dag Hammarskjold personally was of a 
reserved and withdrawn nature. But he 
worked for the benefit of all mankind. He 
was able and astute in dealing with the 
hates, prides, and cross-purposes of nations. 
He advanced the concept that the little 
nations must have equal votes with the 
larger ones. He kept the international 
society alive. 

His funeral will be held tomorrow in his 
home city, Stockholm. Delegations from 
the United States and other countries will 
pay their respects. In many lands, flags will 
tbe at half mast. Heads will be bowed, and 
prayers said for this great martyr of peace. 

Dag Hammarskjold did not achieve his ul- 
timate goal; the world is still war beclouded, 
still frightened and sad. But he did make 
notable progress in uniting human society 
and in trying to find ways to “beat swords 
into plowshares and spears into pruning 
hooks.” He has made his mark on history. 

Who will replace him? Who can replace 
him? What can we do? Let’s bend our 
efforts in support of the United Nations. 
Let’s keep the U.N. as a living memorial 


to Dag Hammarskjold and bring our strength 
to the cause of world peace. 


Perhaps some day we'll find ourselves 


closer to the brotherhood of man. 
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Résumé of Veterans Legislation, Ist 
Session, 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Ist session of the 87th Congress was 
a very busy one for the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. Eleven laws were en- 
acted out of the 24 reported. It is inter- 
esting to note that the number of bills 
introduced—457—exceeds the number 
referred during the entire 82d or 83d 
Congresses and is nearly equal to the 
number introduced in the 85th Congress. 


General hearings were held on the 
subjects of compensation for service- 
connected veterans, pension for non- 
service-connected veterans, as well as 
insurance, hospitalization, and housing. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a summary of the laws which 
have been enacted, as well as the various 
bills which have been reported and acted 
upon by the House or Senate: 

SUMMARY OF VETERANS’ LEGISLATION RE- 
PORTED, 87TH CONGRESS, IsT SESSION 


LAWS ENACTED 


Public Law 87-84 (H.R. 5723): Extends 
period of time during which World War II 
and Korean conflict veterans may obtain 
benefits under the guaranteed and direct 
loan programs; increases maximum amount 
of direct loan from $13,500 to $15,000; and 
provides an additional aggregate amount of 
$1.2 billion for use in the direct loan pro- 
gram. New expiration dates follow: 

Ten years from‘date of discharge from last 
period of active duty, any part of which oc- 
curred during World War II or the Korean 
conflict, plus an additional year for each 3 
months of duty during the applicable war 
period. Entitlement is not continued after 
July 25, 1967, for World War II veterans or 
after January 31, 1975, for Korean conflict 
veterans. Firial expiration date for the ap- 
propriate war applies for those with service- 
connected disabilities, or for certain vet- 
erans eligible for reinstatement of entitle- 
ment, regardless of length of service (July 
25, 1967, for World War II and January 31, 
1975, for Korean conflict). If loan report 
or application for loan guarantee is received 
by Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs (or, 
in the case of direct loans, if Administrator 
issues commitment) prior to date of expira- 
tion of a veteran’s entitlement, the loan may 
he guaranteed (or a direct loan may be 
made) after such date. Refinancing of de- 
linquent indebtednes may be accomplished 
within the veteran’s eligibility period. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to advance to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, as the Administrator may request, for 


_ use in the direct loan program, the following 


sums: 
After enactment | $100, 000, 000 
After June 30, 1961 é 400, 
After June 30, 1962 200, 


After June 30, 1963 150 
After June 30, 1964 150, 
After June 30, 1965 ; 100 
After June 30, 1966 (for use 
through June 30, 
(Approved: July 6, 1961.) 


Public Law 87-97 (H.R. 866): Requires 
that decisions of the Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals shall be in writing and shall contain 


findings of fact and conclusions of law sep-_ 
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arately stated. Effective January 1, 1962. 
(Approved: July 20, 1961.) 
Public Law 87-99 (H.R. 7148): Provides 


that if a veteran dies in a Veterans’ Admin- 


istration facility in any State, as defined 
generally for purposes of title 38, United 
States Code (i.e., each of the several States, 
territories, and possessions of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico), or the 
Canal Zone, the remains may be transported 
to the place of burial in any such State 
— the Canal Zone. (Approved: July 21, 
1961.) 

Public Law 87-101 (H.R. 2953): Permits 
the combination, or tacking, of two or 
more separate periods of service during more 
than one period of war in satisfying the 90- 


day service requirement for payment of non- 


service-connected disability or death pension 
to veterans and their widows and their chil- 
dren. (Approved: July 21, 1961.) 

Public Law 87-102 (H.R. 6269): Provides, 
in all cases, that whenever an individual is 
discharged or released from active duty he 
shall be deemed to continue on such duty— 
for the purpose of veterans’ benefits—dur- 
ing the period of time immediately follow- 
ing the date of such discharge or release 
required for him to proceed to his home by 
the most direct route, and in any event until 
midnight of the date of such discharge or 
release. This rule was formerly limited by 
section 106(c), title 38, United States Code, 


to those separated from actfve duty after 


December 31, 1956. (Approved: July 21, 
1961.) 

Public Law 87-138 (H.R. 845) : Increases 
from $10 to $100 the monthly pension pay- 
able to holders of the Congressional Medal 


of Honor; permits payment, upon @pplica- 


tion, at age 50 instead of the former require- | 


ment of attaining the age of 65 years; and 
pays holders of the medal whether or not 
they are on active duty. (Approved: August 
14, 1961.) 

Public Law 87-223 (ELR. 4539): Provides 


for payment in cash of one special dividend — 


on policies of insurance issued to approxi- 
mately 660,000 Korean conflict veterans un- 
der section 621 of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940, or converted or ex- 
changed for insurance under section 723(b), 
title 38, United States Code. 
not previously payable. 

Provides for payment of the dividend to 
those veterans who have converted to the 
“Ww” type (nonparticipating, permanent, 
level premium), or to those who hold the 
“RS” type (nonparticipating term) if the 
latter group converts within 2 years to the 
permanent “W” type of insurance. Should 
a veteran holding an “RS” type of policy die 
before expiration of the 2-year period allowed 
for conversion, the dividend would be pay- 
able to his estate. 

The legislation provides authority in the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to trans- 
fer in the future to the general fund of the 
Treasury such amounts as are determined to 
be surplus to the needs of the fund. The 
law requires that administrative cost of pay- 
ing the special dividend be borne by the sur- 
plus in the revolving fund, which at enact- 


‘ment amounted to approximately $60 mil- 


lion. (Approved: September 13, 1961.) 
Public Law 87-240 (H.R. 1098): Provides 
that a flag shall be furnished to drape the 
casket of each deceased veteran of Mexican 
border service. More specifically, it provides 
that for the purposes of furnishing of burial 
flags the term “veteran of any war” will in- 
clude any veteran who served in the active 
military or naval service during the period 
beginning on January 1, 1911, and ending 


on April 5, 1917, in Mexico, on the borders” 


thereof, or in the waters adjacent thereto. 

(Approved: September 14, 1961.) 
Public Law 87-268 (H.R. 6969): Depend- 

ency and indemnity compensation is paid to 


a widow whose husband died of a service-| 


connected cause on the basis of $112 a month 
plus 12 percent of the basic pay of the vet- 


Dividends were 


x 
2 
| 
| 
| 

| 

- 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 


1961 


eran according to rank and years of service. 
In effect, this means that the lowest payment 
would be $122 monthly and the highest 
$337. On the other hand, a widow eligible 
for non-service-connected death pension and 
whose income does not exceed $1,000 per an- 
num and having as many as five children 
could receive payments of $135 monthly. 
The payment of $122 for dependency and in- 
demnity compensation is for both the widow 
and the children. This legislation author- 
‘izes the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to pay a veteran’s widow or child an amount 
equal to the greater amount to which the 
beneficiary would be entitled under the pen- 
sion program; however, payment will be 
made as dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation. (Approved: September 21, 1961.) 

Public Law 87-314 (H.R. 8414): Permits 
the Veterans’ Administration to use its 
revolving supply fund for the repair and 
-reclamation of personal property. The 
Comptroller General, on December 13, 1960, 
ruled that there was no statutory authority 
for the Veterans’ Administration to employ 
processes and pay for services which did not 
meet a specific need of the agency, but which 
would be beneficial to the taxpayer and the 
Government as a whole. (Approved: Sep- 
tember 26, 1961.) 

Public Law 87-377 (HLR. 3587): Provides 
outpatient treatment for veterans of the In- 
dian wars on the same basis as is provided 
for veterans of the Spanish-American War. 

In passing H.R. 3587, the Senate adopted 
an amendment which incorporates the fea- 
tures of S. 2051, as referred to the House 
from the Senate, without an amendment 
added to that bill at time of passage in 
the House. The House amendment to S. 
2051 would have provided increases in rates 
of disability compensation payable to serv- 
ice-connected veterans. (See sections relat- 
ing to S. 2051, H.R. 879 and H.R. 856.) S. 
2051, as originally referred to the House 
from the Senate, and the amendment in- 
corporated in the Senate to H.R. 3587 in 
which the House concurred, affords children 
of certain veterans (those who died of serv- 
ice-incurred or service-aggravated disabili- 
ties) who were eligible for benefits of the 
War Orphans Educational Assistance Act of 
1956 but who, because of residence in the 
Republic of the Philippines, were unable to 
receive such assistance prior to enactment of 
Public Law 85-460 (effective June 18, 1958), 
additional time to complete their education. 
It permits all eligible persons under age 23 
on June 29, 1956, and who would be other- 
wise unable to train after June 29, 1961, a 
full 5 years after June 18, 1958, in which 
to avail themselves of war orphans. educa- 
tional benefits, subject to their having re- 
sided in the Republic of the Philippines dur- 
ing some or all of the period between enact- 
ment of the original act and the enactment 
of the amendment which permitted train- 
ing in the Philippines. (Approved: October 
4, 1961.) 


PASSED HOUSE AND PASSED SENATE WITH 
AMENDMENT, RETURNED TO HOUSE 

H.R. 856: As originally passed by the 
House, the bill provides a new plan of in- 
surance for national service life insurance 
policyholders (primarily World War II vet- 
erans). The plan is modified life insurance 
which provides a level premium throughout 
the life of the insured at a premium rate 
lower than that now available for perma- 
nent insurance, but the face value of the 
ga ‘would be automatically reduced by 
50 percent at the end of the day preced- 
ing the insured’s 65th birthday. The face 
value of any extended term insurance in 
force under the modified life policy would 
also be reduced by 50 percent at that time. 
The bill permits NSLI policyholders to con- 
vert their term insurance or exchange their 
permanent plan insurance for the modified 
life plan. Policyholders who convert to the 
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modified life plan may elect to retain the 
insurance otherwise lost at age 65 by paying 
premiums for age 65 without medical ex- 
amination. 

‘The bill was designed to reduce the mag- 
nitude of the problem which will develop 
20 or 25 years hence as the 3 million holders 
of term policies attain advanced ages and 
term premium rates become progressively 
more burdensome with each 5-year renewal. 
This problem is now faced by some 15,000 
World War I veterans who failed to heed 
advice of the Veterans’ Administration to 
convert their — to permanent insur- 
ance. 

A comparison of premium rates proposed 


by the bill with rates under existing plans 


follows: 
Annual pre- Level premium 
Annual | mium, present after age 65 
premium rates 
Age for the 
modified 
life plan |5 LPT} O.T.. | If 50 per- |If 100 per- 
(term) | (ordi- | cent face | cent face 
na con- con- 
life) tinued tinued 
Se $9.83 | $8.41 | $18. 47 $9. 83 ; 
Biss assis 11. 72 9.00 | 21.31 11. 72 45. 11 
14.09 | 10.06; 25.10 14. 09 47. 48 
an 17.17 11. 72 30. 07 17.17 50. 56 
20.84 | 15.04] 36. 20. 84 54. 23 
er 25.22 | 20.95 | 46.53 25. 22 58. 61 


The Senate Finance Committee, in report- 
ing the bill, made no changes in the above 
provisions; however, amendments were added 
which would accomplish the following, and 
the bill was returned to the House from the 
Senate with these provisions added: 

(1) The provisions of H.R. 879, a com- 
pensation rate increase bill for service-con- 
nected disabled veterans, as originally re- 
ported by the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
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fairs and passed by the House, that is, with- 
out amendments to H.R. 879 adopted by the 
Senate Finance Committee providing for re- 
duction of the rates for 10-, 20-, and 30-per- 
cent disabled and removal of section relating 
to presumption of service connection of the 
disease of multiple-sclerosis (see section 
relating to H.R. 879). 

(2) The provisions of 8S. 977, a bill which 
seeks to provide a 2-year period, beginning 
January 1, 1962, during which those individ- 
uals who were at one time eligible to apply 
for national service life insurance but whose 
policies are no longer in force, or who never 
applied, or those who have less than the 
maximum of $10,000 in force, may reapply 
for such insurance to $10,000 maximum 
(largely World War II, but some Korean con- 
flict veterans). Premium to be paid at at- 
tained age. Administrative cost to be borne 
by policyholders. Physical examination re- 
quired and cost of such examination to be 
borne by applicant. Does not permit reap- 
plication by World War II service-connected 
disabled veterans, but does permit such re- 
application by Korean conflict service-con- 
nected veterans. Premiums for World War 
II veterans based on mortality tables in use 
during World War II; for Korean conflict 
veterans, premiums based on mortality tables | 
in use during Korean conflict. 

On Speaker's table in House: September 5, 
1961, following amendment by Senate. 

H.R. 879: Provides for increases in rates of 
service-connected disability compensation. 
payable to veterans of all wars and peacetime 
service to reflect the changes which have oc- 
curred in the cost of living since the last 
compensation increase in 1957, as well as to 
more adequately compensate the seriously 
disabled veterans. Average overall increase 
provided by the bill is approximately 9.2 per- 
cent. Exact percentage increases for various 
degrees of disability and for those eligible to 
receive statutory awards appear in the fol- 
lowing table, along with estimates of cost: 


Percent 
of in- - | H.R, 879 | Total 
Cases, | Current | H.R. 879} crease, | Current | as re- H.R. 879 
Degree and paragraph Cases, peace- | wartime as Ti.R. 879| peace- | ported,! as 
wartime time rate j|reported'| asre- | timerate reported 
to House | pcrted, time rate | to House 
over cur- 
rent rate 
10in) «.< 752, 739 47, 724 1$19 $2 5.3 $15 1$16 | $9, 605, 556 
SP i vuecce , 824 14, 410 1 36 38 5.6 29 130 7, 032, 696 
30(c) 271, 120 15, 985 155 58 5.5 44 | 1 46 10, 142, 960 
157, 989 6, 866 73 77 5.5 58 62 7, 913, 040 
105, 202 4, 885 100 106 6.0 80 , 85 7, 867, 644 
82, 416 4, 080 120 127 5.8 96 102 7, 217, 424 
7018) 1, 203 2, 180 140 148 5.7 112 118 4, 112, 448 
25, 261 1, 010 169 169 5.6 128 135 2, 813, 028 
7, 122 1 179 190 6.1 443 152 960, 624 
100( i} seca 74, 987 9, 626 225 245 8.9 180 196 | 19,845, 072 
(1) 2, 775 292 309 335 8.4 247 268 939, 384 
2, 004 295 359 385 | 7.2 287 308 727, 668 
(n)_- ii 377 16 401 435 8.5 321 348 152, 000 
142 45 450 500 | IL i 360 400 108, 800 
(o)+(r) 3, O85 705 | 150(600)} 200(700) 16.7 480 | 560 4, 378, 800 
ae 10, 600 900 265 285 7.5 212 228 | 2,716,809 


(k) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of a creative 


, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or both buttocks, or blindness of 1 e 


having only light perce rception, rates (a) to (j) increase monthly by ($47 additional to basic compensation paid monthly : 
se 


for veteran with disabilities; this $47 rate unchan 


Anatomical loss, or loss of use of a creative organ, or 1 oe oot, or 1 hand or both buttocks, or blindness of 1 oe ee es 


only light perce 
use by ( 


n, in addition to requirement for any of rates in (1) to (n), rate in 
7 additional to basic compensation paid monthly for veteran with these disabilities, this tr n rete 


monthly for eac 


ged). 
“” paaneniiens liek, or loss of use of both hands, or both feet, or 1 hand and 1 foot, or blind both eyes with 5/200 
visual acuity or less, or is permanently bedridden or so helpless as to be in need of regular aid and attendance, menthly 


compensation. 


(m) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 2 extremities at a oy dof or bene pes lications, 
knee action with prosthesis in lace or has suffered blindness in both 
g him so helpless as to be in need po cane aid and freon) args monthly compensa- 


blindness in both eyes, rende 


natural elbow or 
, or has suffered 


ng only 


tion 
(n) Anatomical Joss of 2 extremities so near oe or hip as to prevent the use of prosthetic appliance, or suffered 


anatomical loss of both eyes, monthly compensa 


(0) Suffered disability under conditions which bye entitle him to 2 or more rates in es to (n), no condition being 
total deafness in dness with 5/200 visual 


considered twice, or suffered 
less, monthly compensation 


combination with total blin 


acuity or 


p) In event disabled person’ s service-incurred disabilities excecded requirements for any of rotes prescribed, 
Administrator, in his discretion, may allow next higher rate, or intermediate rate, but in no event ‘ie excess of $450. 
(q) Minimum rate for arrested tuberculosis. (This $67 monthly rate is unchanged.) 


| 
i 
| 
. 
| 
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or the maximam rate adie 
(s) If totally disabled 1 (1) has vernment expat, Stabile tndes 
manently housebound. 
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and attends nee, H.R. 861: Authorizes ent in a lump 
and attendance allowance. paym p 


1 Senate passed version of bill provided reduced amounts for 10-, 20-, and 30-percent disabled, as follows: 


Wartime Peacetime 
rate rate 
10 percent. $19. 50 $15. 50 
20 percen 37. 00 37.00 
20 57. 00 57.00 


Section 2 of the bill (which had its origin 
in H.R. 3350) provides that veterans who are 
receiving the statutory award of $450 and 
also additional compensation of $150 while 
not in a hospital will have their compensa- 
tion continued until the first day of the 
second month which begins after they are 
hospitalized. If a veteran leaves the hospital 
against medical advice and is thereafter re- 
admitted, the aid-and-attendance allowance 
during this period of hospitalization would 
be discontinued from the date of readmission 
_ for so long as that hospitalization continues. 

Section $3 of the bill increases the pre- 
sumptive period for multiple sclerosis from 
3 to 7 years. (This section removed by Sen- 
ate amendment.) 

In addition to amendments described 
above, the Senate also added an amendment 
identical to that described in item (2), H.R. 
856. 

On Speaker’s table in House: July 18, 
1961, following amendment in Senate. 
PASSED SENATE AND PASSED HOUSE WITH AMEND- 

MENT, RETURNED TO SENATE FOR FURTHER 

CONSIDERATION 

S. 2051. This bill is intended to afford 
children of certain veterans (those who died 
of service-incurred or service-aggravated dis- 
abilities) who were eligible for benefits of 
the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act 
of 1956 but who, because of residence in the 


Republic of the Philippines, were unable to 


receive such assistance prior to enactment 
of Public Law 85-460 (effective June 18, 
1958), additional time to complete their edu- 
cation. It would permit all eligible persons 
under age 23 on June 29, 1956, and who would 
be otherwise unable to train after June 29, 
1961, a full 5 years after June 18, 1958, in 
which to avail themselves of war orphans 
educational benefits, subject to their having 
resided in the Republic of the Philippines 
during some or all of the period between en- 
actment of the original act and the enact- 
ment of the amendment which permitted 
training in the Philippines. 


In passing the bill, the House adopted an. 


amendment which incorporated the features 
of H.R. 879, as passed by the House on June 
5, 1961. That bill aaaetled increases in rates 
of service-connected disability compensa- 
tion payable to veterans of all wars and 

time service to refiect the changes 
which have occurred in the cost of living 
since the last compensation increase in 1957, 
as well as to more adequately compensate 
the seriously disabled veterans. Average 
overall increase provided by H.R. 879 and by 
the amendment adopted to S. 2051 is approxi- 
mately 9.2 percent. The exact amount of 
increases for various degrees of disability ap- 
pear in the section “H.R. 879.” The amend- 
ment also incorporated provisions of sections 
2 and 3 of H.R. 879. The amendment to 
S. 2051 did not include the provision relat- 
ing to national service life insurance which 
the Senate had previously attached as an 
amendment to H.R. 879. 

Senate action: Substance of original bill, 
without House passed amendment relating 
to compensation, passed as amendment to 
H.R. 3587; September 14, 1961. See section 
_ relative to Public Law 87-377. 


On Vice President’s desk. 


BILLS PASSED BY HOUSE, REFERRED TO SENATE 
COMMITTEES 


H.R. 8&6: The bill proposed to add “deaf- 


ness of both ears, having absence of air and 


bone conduction” to the other types of serv- 
ice-connected disabilities specified in the law 
pertaining to veterans’ disability compensa- 
tion for which an additional award in the 
amount of $47 monthly is provided. 

Senate committee action: Tabled, June 29, 
1961. 

H.R. 848: Provides vocational rehabilita- 
tion for veterans disabled in the service dur- 
ing the period between World War II and 
the Korean conflict and makes this a perma- 
nent program by extension of the benefit to 
those disabled after the Korean conflict. 

The vocational rehabilitation program pro- 
vides training for 4 years, with the Veterans’ 
Administration paying for books, tools, and 
supplies, as well as providing assistance and 
guidance in determination of the type of 
training which would assist the veteran in 
overcoming his service-connected disability. 
The bill provides for a presumption that 
those who are 30 percent or more disabled 
are in need of vocational rehabilitation and 
would provide assistance for those less than 
30 percent disabled if the veteran demon- 
strates his need for such training. 

Senate committee action: None, (A Sen- 
ate bill, S. 349, was reported on August 10, 
1961 (S. Rept. 700), which provided for read- 
justment benefits (educational and loan 
guarantee) for those with more than 180 days 
of service between the period January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, and included a sec- 
tion containing the text of H.R. 848. S. 349 
was not considered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate.) 

H.R.858. Provides that the annual salary 
of the manager of a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital, domiciliary, or center shal] be 
$17,700, and a director of professional serv- 
ices $17,450. Today, such rates vary but the 
rates prescribed by the bill are, in the case 
of the manager, at least $500 more than 
managers receive, and in the case of the 
director of professional services, the rate 
is at least $250 additional. 

Senate committee action: None. 

H.R. 859: Proposes repeal of ceareeeneouk 
payments of between $100 and $300 for vet- 
erans of the Korean conflict. The effective 
date of repeal, January 31, 1965, is the date 
of expiration of other benefits provided by 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 (the Korean “GI bill”). 

Senate committee action: None. 


H.R. 860: Repeals obsolete provisions of ti- 


tle 38, United States Code, relating to un- 
employment compensation for Korean con- 
flict veterans. Benefits are not payable under 


the program to which the bill relates for 


any benefit week beginning after January 
31, 1960. This obsolescence is occasioned by 
enactment of the Ex-Servicemen’s Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act of 1958, which 
established a permanent program of unem- 
ployment compensation for ex-servicemen 
and provided that, beginning in October 1958, 
military personnel would be entitled to un- 
employment benefits upon separation from 
active service in the Armed Forces as if they 
were subject to coverage under a State law. 
Senate committee action: None. 
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sum of the total amount of compensation, 
representing the statutory awards of $47 
monthly for the anatomical loss or loss of 
use of a creative organ and $67 monthly 
for arrested tuberculous disease, which would 
have been payable for the period August 1, 
1952, to the date of the bill’s enactment had 
claim therefor been filed on August 1, 1952 
(the effective date of Public Law 427, 82d 
Congress, which first provided such statu- 
tory awards for World War II and Korean 
conflict veterans). The bill would apply: to 
all cases in which the condition involved 
was determined, before August 1, 1952, as 
service connected, and would require reduc- 
tion of the amount payable by any such stat- 
utory awards paid during that period. The 
bill would require that an application for 
the benefits be filed by the veteran concerned 
within 2 years from the date of enactment 
and would preclude payment of any accrued 
benefits on behalf of any veteran who died 


‘before the date of enactment. 


Senate committee action: None. 

H.R. 873: Authorizes payment of the statu- 
tory award of $47 per month for each ana- 
tomical loss or loss of use specified in the 
law (i.e., one hand, one foot, blindness in one 
eye, having only light perception, both but- 
tocks, or one or more creative organs), in 
addition to the basic rates of disability com- 
pensation and the rate payable to those who 
are permanently housebound (but in no 
event to exceed a total of $309). 

Senate committee action: Tabled, June 29, 
1961. 

H.R. 5939: Provides that after expiration of 
the Korean conflict veterans’ education and 
training program, approval of courses under 
the war orphans’ educational assistance pro- 
gram shall be by State approving agencies. 
Specifically, it would amend chapter 35 to 
incorporate within that chapter those pro- 
visions of subchapters V and VI of chapter 33 
(relating to State approving agencies and 
approval of courses of education and train- 
ing, respectively, under the Korean GI bill) 
which apply to war orphans’ educational 
assistance. 

Senate committee action: None. 

House Joint Resolution 73: This resolution 


-has two purposes: (1) to determine what 


steps shall be taken to improve the care and 
rehabilitation of veterans who are elderly, 
chronically ill, or otherwise handicapped, 
and (2) to relieve the problem faced by the 
Veterans’ Administration because of increas- 


* ing utilization of its limited hospital beds by | 


long-term patients, thus reducing beds 
available for other types of patients. 

The special study sought to be authorized 
by the resolution would be conducted by the 
Veterans’ Administration at a maximum cost 
of $300,000. It would be directed at deter- 
mining the advisability and practicability of 
various methods of rehabilitation and of 
preventing physical and mental deterioration 
of veterans receiving or entitled to receive 
hospitalization or domiciliary care from the 
Veterans’ Administration. The services of 
not more than 500 veterans who are receiving 
long-term hospital or domiciliary care from 


the Veterans’ Administration would be uti-_ 


lized. The resolution requires that the study 
be completed before December 31, 1963, and 
report with recommendations to be made to 
the Congress by March 31, 1964. 
Senate committee action: None. 
REPORTED BY HOUSE COMMITTEE, PENDING ON 
UNION CALENDAR 


H.R. 2417: Proposes to increase by 10 per- 


cent the monthly rates, dependency and in- 


demnity compensation, payable to eligible 
parents and children of veterans dying of 
service-connected causes. 

House Report No. 437, May 26, 1961. 
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inancial Operations of the Internationa] 25 ™ade available to Yugoslavia in support 
Fi of 3 of an extensive exchange reform and pro- 
Monetary Fund During the Past Year gram of trade liberalization designed to 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recorp a statement by Mr. Per 


Jacobsson, Managing Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, on the fi- 


nancial operations of the International 


Monetary Fund during the past year, at 
the annual meeting of the Fund in 
Vienna, Austria, September 18, 1961: 

In all, 32 countries from all the continents 
of the world have received financial assist- 
ance from the fund or have had drawing 
rights under standby arrangements during 
the period since our last meeting. With the 
exception of the United Kingdom, all of these 
countries can be said to depend largely on 
the export of primary products. But the 
balance of payments difficulties which these 
countries have experienced have not as a rule 
been solely due to weakness in the prices of 
their export products, for many have also 
suffered from excessive internal demand con- 
nected with their own credit and fiscal 
policies. As long as the general level of 
prices on world markets was still rising, it 
was possible to expect that in the individual 
countries a certain amount of credit expan- 
sion would be absorbed by rising prices; but 
now that the general price level is more 
stable, an expansion of credit beyond the 
current requirements of the economy is 
likely to be reflected with little delay in a 
deficit in the balance of payments. In sev- 
eral cases the situation has been rendered 
more difficult by the continued maintenance 
of complex and discriminatory exchange sys- 
tems. With the widespread desire to estab- 
lish or maintain orderly monetary conditions 
and to simplify exchange systems, fund as- 
sistance has generally been requested in sup- 
port of fiscal, monetary or exchange programs 
and the assistance has been given in the form 
of standby arrangements. In fact, of the 22 
countries which have drawn from the fund 
during the past year, all but three have en- 
tered into a standby arrangement. | 

It would clearly be impossible for me to 
discuss in detail all these financial opera- 
tions of the Fund. I should, however, like 
to mention briefly a few which have had 
unusual features and which seem to me to be 
of particular interest. 

First of all, I should like to say a word 
about the drawing and standby arrange- 
ment granted to Yugoslavia at the end of 
last year. A total of $75 million, together 


-“with substantial credits from the United 


States and a number of European countries, 


the Yugoslav economy and to 
pee a it more closely with the world 
economy. The immediate drawing, of the 
equivalent of $45 million, was made in six 
currencies—French francs, deutsche mark, 
Italian lire, Netherlands guilders, sterling, 
and United States dollars, and this was 
the first occasion on which a drawing was 
divided among a large number of curren- 
cies in accordance with the policy of diver- 


-sifying the currencies to be used in draw- 


ings and concentrating on the currencies of 
countries with strong payments and reserve 
positions. The drawing of Italian lire was 
the first that had been made in that cur- 
rency. 

The operation with Chile in February of 
this year also contained a number of spe- 
cial features. The financial difficulties cre- 
ated by the earthquakes in May 1960, and 
uncertain prospects for the world price of 
copper, led Chile to enter into a standby 
arrangement with the Fund for the equiva- 
lent of $75 million in order to help main- 
tain its program of economic stabilization. 
At the same time, Chile drew Argentine pesos 
amounting to a further $16 million to be 
used in partial settlement of the balance 
accumulated by Argentina under the bi- 
lateral trade and payments agreement be- 
tween the two countries, which had al- 
ready been terminated in anticipation of the 
transaction. This was the first time that 
a Latin American currency had been drawn 
from the Fund, and the first time that the 
Fund’s resources had been used directly to 
assist a member to terminate a bilateral ar- 
rangement in accordance with an Executive 
Board decision taken in 1955. In addition, 
Chile was the first country whose outstand- 
ing drawings and available drawing rights 
under a standby arrangement exceeded the 
equivalent of 100 percent of its quota. 

Four particularly large transactions—with 
Australia, Brazil, India, and the United King- 
dom—nhave been carried out during the last 
5 months. In these transactions the policy 
of diversifying the currencies to be drawn 
and concentrating on the currencies of coun- 
tries in strong payments and reserve posi- 
tions was continued. 


The transaction with Australia in April, 


which involved a drawing totaling the 


equivalent of $175 million in seven currencies 
and a standby arrangement for an additional 
$100 million, was made in support of the 
Government’s efforts to improve its foreign 
payments position by means of fiscal, mone- 
tary, and other measures. These efforts have 
been most successful, and I am happy to be 
able to add that, in view of the improvement 
in the position, the Australian authorities 
canceled the standby arrangement early this 
month after it had been in effect for only 4 
months instead of a year. 

Under the standby arrangement concluded 
with Brazil in May, the equivalent of $160 


million was made available to support a 
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broad financial program of fiscal, credit, 
trade, and exchange measures, designed to 
combat inflation and to achieve balance of 
payments equilibrium within the framework 
of a free and simplified exchange system. In 
addition to the standby arrangement, the 


‘Fund agreed to the rescheduling of the re- 


payment of previous drawings totaling the 
equivalent of $140 million. The arrange- 


ment with the Fund has been supplemented . 


by substantial credits from other sources and 
by renegotiation of Brazil’s medium-term 
foreign obligations. Rapid advance has been 
made in unifying the exchange system, and 
early in July the Brazilian Government 
transferred all payments which had pre- 
viously been affected at preferential rates to 
the free market. 

The drawing by India approved in July, 
which totaled the equivalent of $250 million, 
was made in six currencies. This included a 
drawing in Japanese yen, the first occasion 
on which a member country had drawn an 
Asiatic currency from the Fund. India, 
whose foreign exchange reserves had fallen 
to a low level, requested the drawing at a 
time of seasonal reduction in certain raw 
material exports, and in order to bridge the 
timelag in the receipt of development ald 
under the third 5-year plan. 

With these large transactions and the 
many smaller ones, it is clear that the Fund 
has done much to assist countries, both 
large and small, which are endeavoring to 
diversify their production and generally to 
develop their economies, but which still de- 
pend mainly on the export of primary prod- 
ucts. Insofar as such development is 
financed by long-term foreign capital, the 
actual use of these resources will normally 
be reflected in a deficit in the current ac- 
count of the balance of payments. Provided 
that the other elements of the balance of 
payments are in equilibrium, this current 
account deficit would be matched by the ex- 
ternal financing, and there would then be 


#no overall deficit. When this has not been 


the case, requests have frequently been made 
to the Fund for financial assistance, and then 
the purpose of the assistance granted has 
been to help the countries concerned to put 
their overall situation in balance. The 3 to 
5 years for which such assistance has been 
granted has been intended to provide the 
time needed for the appropriate measures to 


take effect, and thus to relate the long-term . 


development to the available long-term 
finance. 

Turning now to the transaction with the 
United Kingdom last month, I would like to 
describe briefly the background of the inter- 
national movements of funds which pre- 
ceded it. I have already referred to the 
large movements of funds out of the United 
States last autumn and winter—partly to 
take advantage of high interest rates in 


. Europe. A part of this flow went to the 


United Kingdom, where a construction boom 
and a marked increase in investment in 
plant and equipment had led to a substan- 


tial demand for finance, and, consequently, — 


to a high level of interest rates. The inflow 
of funds from the United States and other 


centers led to an increase in reserves, in 
spite of the deteriorating position of the cur- 


rent account of the United Kingdom balance 
of payments. The British Government used 
part of the increase in reserves to repay in 
advance the drawing made from the fund in 
1956, and also to reduce the FPund’s holdings 
of sterling to 75 percent of quota. 

Following the statement made by the 
President of the United States in February, 
the outflow of funds from the United States 
was sharply reduced, but there was still a 
movement of funds into a number of coun- 
tries on the Continent in Europe, especially 
Germany, due at least in part to continued 
rumors about the revaluation of the deutsche 


| 
| 
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mark. The revaluations of the deutsche 
mark and the Dutch guilder by 5 percent 
early in March, however, gave rise to a new 
crop of rumors about further currency 
changes. All this proved very damaging to 
confidence, particularly in sterling because of 
the deterioration on the current account of 
the United Kingdom balance of payments. 
The authorities in the countries concerned 
strongly denied the rumors, but to small 
avail. It was even believed that the Swiss 
franc would be revalued, despite the growing 
deficit on the current account of the Swiss 
balance of payments, to which the Swiss 
National Bank drew attention. 

In this situation a number of central 
banks—members of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements in Basle, as well as the 
Federal Reserve System of the United 
States—decided to cooperate more closely in 


British economy and to obtain the external 
inter alia, certain 


proposed 
been submitted in April and voted in July, 
British Government introduced toward 
of July a comprehensive series of 
and monetary measures, and certain 
er policies, designed to eliminate the 
deficit in the current account of the balance 
of payments, without imposing any restric- 
tions on trade or current payments and, in 
particular, to restore confidence in sterling 
at the existing rate of exchange. The meas- 
ures adopted by the United Kingdom showed 
the Government’s determination to deal with 
both the immediate situation and develop- 
ments over a longer period, particularly in 
relation to future budget expenditure and 

we level of costs. 
In support of these measures, the United 


Kingdom drew from the Fund the equiva-, 


lent of $1,500 million in nine currencies: 
United States dollars, deutschemarks, French 
francs, Italian lire, Netherlands guilders, 
Belgian francs, Japanese yen, Canadian dol- 
lars, and Swedish kronor—the first time the 
latter currency had been drawn from the 
FPund—and, in addition, entered into a stand- 
by arrangement for the equivalent of a fur- 
ther $500 million. The United Kingdom au- 
thorities announced that of the amount 
drawn the equivalent of some £200 million 
would be used during the following month 
or two for repayments of credits. This trans- 
action with the United Kingdom was by far 
the largest ever entered into by the Fund, 
and in order to replenish its holdings of the 
currencies drawn, the Fund sold gold valued 
at $500 million to the countries concerned, 
in the proportion of one-third of the United 
Kingdom drawing in each currency. 

The six transactions which I have men- 
tioned are noteworthy for the size of the 
amounts involved and other special features, 
but it would be a false picture of the Fund’s 
activities if it were concluded that the trans- 
actions with other countries had not also 
been of real importance. Perhaps the sim- 
| way for me to indicate the wide range 

Fund transactions is to enumerate all 
ne countries which have received financial 
assistance from the Fund over the last 12 
months. Twenty-two countries have drawn 
from the Fund, namely, Argentina, Australia, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
South Africa, Turkey, both the Egyptian 
and the Syrian Regions of the United Arab 
Republic, the United Kingdom, and Yugo- 
slavia. In addition, 10 countries—Costa 


Rica, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Iceland, Morocco, Peru, Spain, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela—have had standby ar- 
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rangements in effect during the year, al- 
though they had not found it necessary to 
make use of their drawing facilities. In 
fact, Spain felt able to cancel its standby 
arrangement with the Fund 5 months before 
it was due to expire. 

It is of interest to note that 18 of the 
20 Latin American Republics are included 
in this list. Over the years, Latin American 
countries have drawn the equivalent of some 
$1,100 million from the Fund. With the 
equivalent of a further $400 million avail- 
able under unused standby arrangements 
with 16 of them, it is clear that the Fund has 
played a significant role in assisting the 
countries of Latin America in their efforts to 
overcome financial and economic difficulties. 


Remarks by Dr. Edward C. Welsh, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, Air Force Asso- 
ciation Symposium on “Space and Na- 
tional Security” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


»- Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Edward C. Welsh, executive secretary of 
the Space Council, recently stated that 
we have space missions to help keep the 
peace, and space missions to help in- 
crease our ability to live well in peace. 
His remarks, at the symposium on space 
and national security sponsored by the 


Air Force Association: at the 15th na- 


tional convention in Philadelphia, are 

well worth the thoughtful consideration 

and study of the House: 

REMARKs BY Dr. Epwarp C. WELSH, EXEcu- 
TIvE SECRETARY, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
Space Counci., Atm Force ASSOCIATION 
SymMposIuM ON “SPACE AND SEcu- 
RITY” 

Today, I am scheduled to launch a few 
capsules of fact and views regarding the na- 
tional space program. Any messages con- 
veyed during this brief orbit will be my own, 
and should not be thought to come from 
the National Aeronautics and Space Council, 
as such. 

By way of introduction, it might be use- 
ful for me to make three broad generaliza- 
tions which, in a sense, express my philoso- 
phy of this space challenge. 

First, we are in a space race, and it is 
absurd to pretend that we are not. We are, 
moreover, not in the contest just for the fun 
of racing, but rather for our survival as a 
nation determined to protect its freedom 
and also as a nation determined to main- 
tain and increase the margin of the material 
and spiritual advantages of a free society. 
We have no honest choice to do otherwise 
in view of the Communist threat. Having 
finally decided to run instead of walk, we 
can and, I believe, we will win the race. 

Second, we should be making a vigorous 
effort in space development, in space ex- 
ploration, and in space competence, even if 
no other nation were doing anything at all 
in space. The potential benefits flowing 
from this effort are so great that we would 
have no right to deprive our children or 
future generations of them, regardless of 
what the Communists decided to do. 

Third, I believe that the values received 
from our space efforts will exceed the costs 
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many times over. These values will be re- 
flected in education, in medicine, in metal- 
lurgy, in international prestige, in diplo- 
matic negotiations, in defense against ag- 
gression, and in higher standards of living 
generally. We can get all that for an annual 
expenditure averaging perhaps 1 percent of 
our gross national product. 

Those generalizations indicate my attitude 
toward the space program. Now, I want to 
draw your attention to some aspects of the 
space picture which may fit more specifically 
into the discussion anticipated here today. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958 states that it is the policy of the 
United States that “activities in space 
should be devoted to peaceful purposes for 
the benefit of all mankind.” 

That is a sound policy for any vigorous, 
peace-loving nation. Even though it is 
sound, however, I know also that it is some- 
times misinterpreted. It does not mean that 
space has no military or defense uses. 

I believe that the Defense Department's 
space vehicles such as ICBM’s, Midas, Samos, 
and others, in the hands of the United 
States, are designed for peaceful purposes. 
Nothing is more essential for peace than 
the capability to discourage or deter attack. 

In my view, we do not have a division be- 
tween peaceful and nonpeaceful objectives 
for space. Rather, we have space missions to 
help keep the peace, and space missions to 
help increase our ability to live well in peace. 

The Space Act itself goes on to 
this dual approach to peaceful uses of space 
in its subsequent language. For example, 
it states that a civilian agency (NASA) shall 
exercise control over aeronautical and space 
activities, except that the Department of 
Defense shall have the responsibility for 
those activities primarily associated with 
our national defense. Moreover, the act re- 
quires that there be an exchange of infor- 
mation on space between the Department 
of Defense and the NASA. If only one 
agency were expected to be fully responsible 
for space programs, there would be no occa- 


sion for that provision. 


Furthermore, the act created the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council to advise and 
assist the President in a whole series of 
functions involving policies, plans, and pro- 
grams of all departments and agraces en- 

d in space activities. 

While I do not want to dwell upon it, 
I do pause to mention a historical footnote. 
When the proposed language for this act 
was sent to the Congress by the executive 
branch of the Government in 1958, it was 
phrased so as not to give clear responsibility 
to the Department of Defense for space ac- 
tivities primarily associated with military 
missions. It is possible that this omission 
was a result of careless drafting or evidence 
of disinterest in military application to 
space or just optimism regarding our mili- 
tary position relative to that of the Commu- 
nists. In any event, the Congress saw the 
error and changed the language. 

As I just pointed out, the Space Act cre- 


ated a Space Council. There also was no 


provision for this policy-level organization 
in the original bill. As most of you know, 
even after the act was passed, the Space 
Council was left dormant, and it was not un- 
til the new administration came in that the 
Council was given the go-ahead to function. 

The Council’s responsibilities to advise 
and assist the President are as broad and 
comprehensive as the President may re- 
quest. They are not limited to one or two 
agencies of the Government, but rather are 
applicable to the entire aeronautics and 
space field. For example, in one policy 
assignment handled by the Council, nine 
Government agencies were directly involved. 

It is within the scope of the Council’s 


- functions to look into matters of duplica- 


tion and to make recommendations for ac- 
tions regarding such duplication. In my 
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the spot and forward exchange markets and 
in the granting of credits. In this way sub- 
| stantial resources were provided in aid of . , 
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judgment, it is more important to cure du- 
plications of omission than duplications of 
performance. In the latter the job gets 
done even though it may be done wastefully, 
while in the former the job doesn’t get done 
at all. 

The following are some of the actions in 
which the Space Council has participated, 
since its revitalization almost 6 months ago: 

1. Drafted an amendment to the Space 
Act, which put the Vice President on the 
Council, as its Chairman. The other perma- 
nent members are the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Administrator 
of NASA, and the Chairman of the AEC; 

2. Recommended the policy decision to 
accelerate the large booster program and 
proceed toward a manned lunar trip under 
NASA’s direction; 

3. Coordinated and submitted to the Pres- 
ident an overall new space program which 
was presented to and passed by the Congress. 
This included the new project for a large 
solid fuel rocket to be sl ace by the 
Department of Defense; 

4. Assisted in the decision to include 
AEC’s nuclear power unit in a scheduled De- 
fense Department launching; 

5. Prepared and recommended to the Pres- 
ident the communication satellite policy; 

6. Prepared and recommended to the Pres- 
ident a policy on the Defense Department’s 
West Ford project. 

I have heard again and again convincing 
statements as to the advantages for some 
types of missions that manned aircraft have 
over manned missiles. Many of these same 
arguments stand up equally well in compar- 
ing manned spacecraft with unmanned 
spacecraft. In both cases we need both. 

The advantages of men in space vehicles 
seem to me to be obvious. There are ob- 
servations, maneuvers, actions, and inac- 
tions concerning which decisions can be 
made by men and cannot be made by in- 
struments alone. These facts are equally 
applicable, in my judgment, whether the 
spacecraft is on a mission to maintain the 
peace or on a mission limited to increasing 
our scientific knowledge. 

I conclude these brief remarks with a 
perhaps unsophisticated but nevertheless 

thought. The Communists have 
expressed their determination to dominate 
the world, and they will use all methods 
available for attaining that objective. We 
are already well aware of their use of space 
accomplishments as well as pronouncements 
and other actions to increase tensions and 
influence negotiations. They now have 
manned spacecraft, and they are pushing to 
increase this capability. You may be sure 
that they are not spending such effort and 
resources unless they believe firmly that it 
can be justified in terms of world domina- 
tion. Manned spacecraft can be used, in 
the hands of aggressors as well as in the 
hands of defenders, for active military pur- 
poses. In the hands of Communists, they 
can also be used for blackmail purposes. 

We do not dare leave this field to those 
who would destroy in order to gain power, 
just as we do not dare to leave empty- 
handed those who would build in order to 
retain freedom. 


The United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


_ Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most lucid and logical analyses of 
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conditions currently prevailing in the 
United Nations—and their effect on the 
United States and the world in general— 
appeared in the Johnstown, Pa., Trib- 
une-Democrat on September 20. Under 
unanimous consent I include the article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. I commend it 
to the attention of every Member of 
Congress. I am today sending copies to 
President Kennedy and to U.S. repre- 
sentatives to the United Nations. 

The death of Dag Hammarskjold may 
very well have touched off the final 
countdown for the very life of the 
United Nations. If, otherwise, opera- 
tions were to continue along present 
lines, then its demise would be a service 
to nations of the free world. For too 
long the organization has _ inclined 
toward fratricide, with each succeeding 
victim obviously having been marked for 
destruction by the association of assas- 
sins in the Kremlin. 

The record speaks for itseif. From 
the time that the organization came 
into being, countless millions of peo- 
ples have been swallowed isto the Com- 
munist orbit. Contrariwise, how many 
human beings have been permitted to 
shed the Communist yoke during that 
period? The answer is that only those 
able to break successfully from the 
prison that is communism have gained 
their freedom. Not a single inch of 
land has been released from the Red 
terror through action of the United 
Nations. 

What has been happening in the 
Congo is nothing less than tragic. The 
United Nations, most of whose financial 
support comes from U.S. taxpayers, is 
even today providing the arms, the men, 
and the orders for a virtual war on the 
one province of that region which has 
preferred to be identified with the West. 
Yes, the single anti-Communist unit in 
the Congo is not allowed to be free, in- 
dependent, and non-Communist because 
the United Nations will not permit it 
to be. 

What is on the agenda ahead is even 
more disgraceful and immoral. Red 
China has been permitted to advance to 
the threshold and now awaits only the 
opening of the doors which have already 
been unlocked. Such action will not only 
bring representatives of this country in- 
to association with another band of 
murderous beasts, but it will also make 
possible for these bloody bandits to enter 
this country with diplomatic status. 
Under the circumstances it might be 
hoped that Red Chinese delegates would 
enter New York from the west rather 
than by way of the Atlantic for it would 
be too great a humiliation to expose the 
Statue of Liberty to this type of experi- 
ence. Here is a part of that famous poem 
on the tablet at the pedestal of the 
statue: 

“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!” 
cries she with silent lips. “Give me your 
tired, your poor. Your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free. The wretched ref- 
use of your teeming shore. Send these, the 
homeless, tempest-tost to me. I lift my 
lamp beside the golden door!” 


- The tired, the poor, the homeless— 
yes. Archcriminals, murderers, fiends— 
no. 
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If, on the other hand, the United Na- 
tions becomes the moral force as en- 


visioned as a possibility by the editor of 


the Tribune-Democrat, then it may not 
be in its adult years the utter futility of 
its infancy and maturity. The back- 
ground of the United Nations, it is true, 
was not conducive to good breeding. 
One of its principal designers was later 
found to be a traitor to this country, 
and Stalin’s bloody fingerprints cannot 
be erased from the charter. 

Its upbringing has taken place in an 
environment that would challenge the 
will of even the most virtuous. With a 
membership consisting of many hood- 
lums, thugs, and shoe pounders, it is 
understandable that the organization 
could not continually remain on the 
straight and narrow. The fact that it 
has followed other courses all too often, 
however, cannot be overlooked. If it is 
ready to reform, then we must forgive 
and encourage. If it is not, there is no 
alternative but to do it in before it ex- 
tends its disservice to humanity and to 
the world. 

FUTURE OF WorLD Dip Not Rest on LIFE oF 
ONE MaN 

Secretary General Dag ld was 
unquestionably a man of great ability and 
great integrity, and a diplomat of the first 
order. His shocking death, not yet fully ex- 
plained, at this particular moment in history 
plunges the United Nations into disorder— 
partly because the Soviet Union intends to 
make it difficuit to choose a- successor of 
comparable quality. 

Yet it is possible to grieve sincerely for 
the untimely death of a world leader with- 
out wringing our hands over the potential 
results of his death upon the future of the 
world. That future did not rest upon the 
shoulders of one man. It rests upon the 
courage, foresight, and initiative of all the 
leaders and all the citizens of the earth who 
are determined to preserve human freedom 
and security. 

We tend too much in this and other coun- 
tries to choose a leader, and then wash our 
hands of further responsibility and leave 
the decisions up to him. To a considerable 
degree that was done with the late Secre- 
tary General Hammarskjold. The United 
Nations and the world depended too much 
on him, and looked to him to preserve the 
UN. against the assaults of its, and our, 
enemies. That he accepted this burden does 
not alter the fact that it was too heavy for 
one man to carry. 

Now the United States, the most powerful 
nation the world has ever seen, is compelled 
to accept the responsibility its power im- 


poses upon it. It must become in truth the 


leader of the so-called free world—that is, 
the portion of the world which is determined 
to avoid submission to the monstrous despo- 
tism of the aggressive Communist conspir- 


acy. Moscow does not alone possess the 


power of veto in the UN. We have it too. 
The Soviet Union does not have a prepon- 
derance of nuclear weapons. We have that, 
as the resumption of Soviet testing con- 
fesses. 

But above all the United States has the 
great moral issue in this contest of wills. 
It is not the United States which raises 
barber wire entanglements and concrete walls 
to Keep people from fleeing its oppressions. 
It is not the United States which rattles nu- 
clear bombs over the heads of smaller na- 
tions for purposes of intimidation. No one 
fears America. Fear is the weapon of the 
Soviet Union and Red China—along with 
intrigue, subversion, and conspiratorial 
secrecy. 

The men of Moscow hated Dag Hammar- 
skjold, because they could not intimidate 
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him. Whatever and whomever they cannot 
control, they seek to destroy. Wherever they 
are in control, the people suffer. Their em- 
pire is infested with human discontent. 
They ro®s their victims of all but. subsistence, 
and allow them that only because it is neces- 
sary to procure their labor. And this grim, 
unholy tyranny they propose to inflict upon 
all the peoples of all the earth. 

We can no longer temporize with this cor- 


be, when the issue is between the armed and 
murderous burglar and the policeman? To 
permit a wishy-washy compromiser to hold 
this position would be fatal. 

Either the United Nations I a 


world. If it accepts the veto in the Secre- 


tary Generalship, or puts in that office one 
who stands neuter between the Communist 


If it must perish, as the League of Nations 


did, because its members do not have the 
courage of their convictions, then perish it 
must. For it will no longer be a useful in- 
strument of world policy—only a forum in 
which the conflicts of the world are 


gone and the stark clarity of the conflict 
between archaic despotism and forward look- 
ing democracy is no longer obscured by his 
presence at the head of the world organiza- 
tion, the smaller nations will be able to see 
more clearly their own responsibilities—and 
their own destinies. If they do, Hammar- 
skjold in death will have done what he had 
hoped, and failed, to do in life. 

The choice is clear, and the smaller nations 

must make it. They hold the life or death 
of the United Nations in their hands. In 
any event, the United States will survive— 
perhaps not as we would wish it, perhaps for 
a time as a garrison state armed to the teeth, 
but it will never be conquered by any out- 
side force. Not so, the wavering or the non- 
alined. They can find security only in ally- 
ing themselves with the one power that can 
protect, but does not threaten them. 
Let us be sure they understand this, and 
understand that their moment of decision 
has come. We do not contend that they 
must stand with us, but that they must 
stand with the future dignity, security, and 
self-government of mankind. 


Remarks by Congressman Daddario at 
Air Force Association Symposium on 
“Space and National Security” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently had the opportunity to discuss 
some phases of our national space pro- 
gram and the need to utilize our re- 
sources and facilities wisely when I par- 
ticipated in the symposium on space and 
national security at the Air Force Asso- 
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ciation panel on September 22 in Phila- 

delphia. I offer my remarks for the 

RECORD: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN DADDARIO AT AIR 
Force ASSOCIATION SYMPOSIUM ON “SPACE 
AND NATIONAL SEcURITY” 


Previous speakers, Dr. Welsh and Dr. 


_ Dornberger, have spelled out the threat that 


confronts us as the result of the Russian 
space effort. I need not take the time to 
reiterate their views in support of the idea 
that such a threat exists. 

It is obvious that the Russian space pro- 
gram has increased the prestige and power 


of that nation throughout the world. One 


needed only to view the first sputnik as it 
hurtled out of the western sky—as I did 
with my children and my neighbors—to be 
impressed. But on that day as I looked at 
those small faces turned to the sky, I could 
not help but feel that the excitement gen- 
erated was one of wonder and not of fear. 
Since then, the Russians have put up 12 
sputniks. Over 65 percent of the sputnik 
satellites have carried living specimens. 
This series has included a dummy mechan- 
ical man, biological tests with living animals 
and radiation instrumentation. The lith 
flew Gagarin; the 12th, Titov. As these 
advances have been made, the wonder has 
become saturated with fear. For people 
cannot believe that the Russian space effort, 
once fully developed, will not be used for 
military purposes as part of their arsenal of 
weapons and vehicles. 

I have for some 3 years now heard con- 
flicting and diverse views as to how this 
threat should be met. Indeed, I have often 
heard it pronounced that the Russians have 
no intention to use their space capabilities 
for military purposes. If we were to follow 
that school of thought, we could one day 
wake up to a sky full of armed satellites 
hovering impregnable in space over the crit- 
ical centers of the free world, and from 
that moment freedom would be lost forever. 
I would doubt if there is one U.S. intelligence 
estimate which suggests that we should de- 
velop our own strength on the basis that 
Russian intentions in space are peaceful. 

As one step toward meeting the Russian 
challenge in space we must solve the prob- 
lem of antimissile missile system. Our de- 
fensive capacities must include such a sys- 
tem as a beginning toward the preparation 
of a defense against satellites. 

We already have a formidable capability 
available to us as we face the Russian 
challenge. Our soldiers have learned to live 
dug into the Arctic ice pack for months on 
end. The wide variations between heat and 
cold on a moon constantly bombarded by 
meteorites will most likely force us to live 
beneath its surface. These skills learned here 
on earth can be readily transferred to use 
in the moon program. 

Similarly the Navy’s experience in subma- 
rine work, where men live and operate in 
closed environments, is most valuable to re- 
search. The test on long undersea voyages 
with an atomic submarine is comparable to 
experiences that will be undergone in space 
travel. 

The Air Force offers the most valuable tal- 
ents, for its mission has been to place man in 
the widely divergent environments in which 
he must exist. It has put man through 
the stresses of extremes of temperature, 
speed, and endurance. Space is a natural 
challenge to the Air Force, and the target 
of the Moon, Mars, and Venus are logical 
steps to the conquest of this frontier. For 
our security depends on the adaptability of 
our defense capabilities to use all environ- 
ments and to prevent them from being used 
against us. Abundant technological know- 
how is available in private industry. Re- 
search and development skills are of the 
highest order and only the call and 
rection to be of service is awaited. 


October 10- 


the establishment of NASA we have a civilian 
agency with exceedingly great opportunities 
to assist in this effort. . 

It has always been my idea that there is 
nothing mysterious in this challenge in 
space and that our technical resources— 
civilian and military—are available in suf- 
ficient amounts not only to catch up to the 
Russians but to surpass them, and this be- 
fore they can seize space for their own ex- 
clusive use. 

What then must we do? 

First of all, we must utilize all of the 
skills, resources, and facilities available to 
us. The Space Act of 1958 says that ac- 
tivities in this field must be conducted in 
such a way that we achieve the most effec- 
tive utilization of the scientific and engi- 
neering resources of the United States, with 
close cooperation among all interested agen- 
cies of the United States in order to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of effort, facilities 
and equipment. 

This legislative directive must be strictly 
enforced. Every Government laboratory and 
the personnel attached therete must be 
utilized to the fullest. Additional labora- 
tories should not be built unless they are 
aboslutely necessary. There should be the 
minimum dislocation of personnel. Ways 
and means must be established to support 
necessary existing projects while we utilize 
available personnel and facilities to meet 
this new challenge and develop the addi- 
tional base for the intensified effort. For 
while I have said sufficient capacity exists, 
there is not the time to allow for inefficiency 
or misdirection. 

By Presidential directive dated March 6, 
1961, the Air Force was made the ey 
DOD agency to manage space programs. 
this respect the directive carried out, I os 
lieve, the principle set forth in the report 
of Dr. Jerome Wiesner and his committee 
that recommended the President establish a 
single responsibility within the military 
establishments for managing the military 
portion of the space program. It is my be- 
lief that this should be carried further to be 
made effective. One Department of De- 
fense representative should be named to deal 
directly with NASA in all matters affecting 


the use of facilities and personnel to ac- 


complish missions, both civilian and mili- 


tary. 

In that way, and under such circum- 
stances, we can achieve the most effective 
utilization of the scientific and engineering 
resources of the United States as we ap- 
proach the accomplishment of national goals 
in space. 

Let us consider as an example the moon 
program as such. President Kennedy has 
assigned a top priority to this project. Yet, 
both civilian and military experts who have 
discussed it have mentioned many inter- 
mediary problems that exist which must be 
solved as part of this effort. Civilian 
authorities have testified that these should 
be taken in order and solved before we try 
the more ambitious problems. One scien- 
tist has testified that there are basic bio- 
logical investigations that are going to have 
to be made if we take seriously sending man 
to the moon and to the planets. Observers 
more aware of the Air Force capabilities and 
the Air Force program have stated that the 
lunar project is.a natural focus for the vast 
space activity. They feel, as do the civilian 
scientists, that in order to achieve a manned 
lunar landing and return certain basic space 
capabilities must be developed. These are 
the same capabilities required for a large 
scale military, scientific, and technological 
utilization of space. They are military 
necessities and vital to our national security 
in the opinion of no less an authority than 
our moderator. 

Yet, I think there is a basic difference in 
approach between the civilian and military 
proponents. The civilian scientists who have 
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testified in this area in the past have ap- 
peared to me to be cautious to an extreme. 
They wish to move slowly from step by step, 
to reach their goal, without the necessary 
urgency. The Air Force, however, because of 
its experience in taking man into increas- 
ingly hostile environments, wants to recog- 
nize a specific terminal goal of the moon 
landing as the logical extension of progres- 
sive development of greater capabilities in 
the uses of space. 

My concern is to move together on these 
two paths. We must make sure that the 
civilian approach does not overlook . the 
capabilities which are militarily useful and 
necessary in its scientific quest. So far, we 
have heard much of the usefulness of in- 
struments in American programs with oc- 
casional efforts to downgrade the role of 
man. Yet, I submit that beyond the ques- 
tion of exploration of this environment must 
always lie the question of how man can con- 
trol ‘the uses of that environment to en- 
hance his own security and well-being. 

There is, of course, the clear and obvious 
reason that the development of space has 
identified it as another avenue of gon 
in the military sense, to be 
security planning. The position of the saith 


makes it a logical, critical terrain feature in - 


this possible theater of operations. How- 
ever, just as important from the view of 
space science is the data we will learn from 
lunar exploration, by instrument as well as 


by manned probes that may lead to solu- 


tions of questions regarding extraterrestrial 
life, the of the solar system and of 
life itself and the exploitation of resources 
which may lie fallow in and among the 
planets for the benefit of mankind. 

We have no alternate choice. We are 
bound by the ingredients of time, money, 
manpower and materiel. They offer chal- 
lenges in themselves that must be met. How 
well we manage them will determine our suc- 
cess. The development of outer space is a 
national goal. The civilian and the military 
must work side by side in this space effort 
and break down any barriers that exist be- 
tween them. Let us remember that when 
our big boosters roar upward at Cape Cana- 
veral, the words lettered on them will not 

“NASA” or “Department of Defense,” 
but simply: “United States.” 


The IMF and tha World Monetary Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the ReEcorp remarks by Mr. Per 
Jacobsson, Managing Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, on the IMF 
and the world monetary order, at the 
annual meeting of the Fund in Vienna, 
Austria, September 18, 1961: _ 

When we consider the FPund’s role in the 
monetary system, it is valuable to keep in 
mind the two complementary aspects of the 
FPund’s financial activities: on the one hand, 
the granting of financial assistance by the 
Fund to help countries to meet an un- 
_ balanced position; on the other hand, the 
assurance that the country receiving the 
assistance will be taking the necessary meas- 
ures to restore a proper balance. For such 
measures to be effective, it is in 
that the authorities in the country receiving 
the assistance must be convinced t the 


restoration of the balance is in their true in- 


eal and financial. 
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terest. As the Duke of Vienna said in “Meas- 
ure for Measure,” the one play of Shake- 
speare to be set in this city of Vienna: “The 
satisfaction I would require is likewise your 
own benefit.” It is precisely when this iden- 
tity of interest is fully realized that the pro- 
grams which are supported by Fund assist- 
ance can be carried out in a spirit of mutual 
confidence and the desired success achieved. 
For that result, the countries must feel that 
stability is essential for their welfare as the 
only true foundation for sustained growth. 
In taking this view they can be encouraged 
by the evidence that those countries which 
have persisted in their efforts, and accepted 
the transitional difficulties of carrying out 


a stabilization program, have succeeded in . 


staging an impressive rate of growth. 

One of the requirements for economic 
progress is the availability for investment of 
real resources, and these cannot for any 
length of time be obtained by inflationary 
methods of financing. This is an old truth, 


- but it seems that it has to be rediscovered 
over and over again. To obtain genuine re- 


sources requires, of course, effort. At the 
time when the richer countries are making 
considerable efforts to provide resources for 
the aid of the less-developed courtries, these 
countries in turn will have to make the max- 
imum effort to mobilize their own resources, 
and, through stability, create the conditions 
for the domestic and foreign resources to be 
used in the most effective manner. In creat- 
ing these conditions, a great many countries 
have had the support of the Pund, and there 
can be no doubt that the Fund has thus con- 
tributed to the growth in production and 
trade that has occurred during the last few 


All this seems clear enough, but I believe 
it is not convincing to all minds. While I 
think that nobody will want to maintain 
that sustained growth can be based on 
mone disorder, there seems not seldom 
to be a lingering fear that stability will mean 
reduced economic activity, and even stagna- 
tion. It is true, of course, that stability is 
not enough, for the real national objective 
should be economic growth. Economic 
growth can be compared with the construc- 
tion of a good house, with stability as its 
foundations. A good house can only be 
erected on solid foundations. Preparing the 
foundations, however, is not sufficient. 
There must be further initiative and activity 
and the necessary resources must be acquired 
to complete the building. In some countries 
it seems that the restoration of monetary 
stability has almost by itself led to a resur- 
gence of activity, and soon produced the sav- 
ings to finance it. But this is not always 
the case; in many countries special domestic 
efforts are needed, and for these efforts to 
be effective they have often to be supple- 
mented by international assistance, techni- 
To introduce monetary 
stability is often only the beginning of the 
efforts needed to achieve growth. While the 
subsequent efforts largely fall outside the 
sphere of Fund activities, the Pund does not 
underrate their importance and, insofar as 
it can, is anxious to assist these, efforts in 


Broadly speaking, the financial assistance 
gi by the Pund helps individual countries 
to keep in line with general monetary trends 
in the world economy, while avoiding meas- 
that would 


every possible way. 


under which foreign trade is carried on are 
also important—and with the new trading 
arrangements now being established, partic- 
ular attention must be paid to these aspects. 
The Fund in its work is naturally interested 
in these questions, but pays particular at- 
tention to matters of monetary policy. 
Under modern conditions, the gold flow 
does not set fixed limits to the possible ex- 
pansion of credit or international liquidity. 
Within each country the credit volume may 
be expanded in response to demand; and the 
monetary authorities can also take positive 
action to stimulate, and provide the basis 
for, credit expansion. Since the Second 
World War, on the whole, the problem has 
been to contain the expansion of credit 
rather than to stimulate it. All countries 
have been more or: less involved in this proc- 
ess, but those countries that are respon- 
sible for a high proportion of the world’s 
production and trade must be necessarily 
play a major role. They are aware, however, 
that even they cannot act independently of 
the general trend, and are therefore bound 
to act in cooperation with each other. 
Sometimes similar, sometimes complemen- 
tary, policies will have to be pursued accord- 
ing to the ever-changing situation. The 
methods of cooperation will vary; there will 
be direct contacts, but there will increas- 
ingly be reliance on international institu- 


In article I of the Articles of Agreement, 
which sets out the purposes of the Fund, 
financial assistance by the Fund is only one 
of the purposes. It is also the objective of 
the FPund to promote exchange stability 
and orderly exchange arrangements; to as- 
sist in the establishment of a multilateral 
system of payments; to facilitate the ex- 
pansion of international trade, and thereby 
to increase the productive resources of mem- 
bers; and to act as a center of collaboration 
and consultation. Indeed, without the close 
contact between the Fund and competent 
authorities in member countries, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any of the purposes of the 
Fund could be achieved. This has been 
proved time and again to be the case in the 
annual consultations with article XIV coun- 
tries. Already excellent results have been 
obtained in the consultations that have 
been begun with article VIII countries. 
Here it is a question of voluntary coopera- 
tion, and for that reason I believe that 
these consultations will be more, and not 
less, effective. The cooperation has to be 
inspired by the notion that countries have 
a common interest as partners in the inter- 
national monetary system. This system has 
to be strengthened where it is vulnerable; 
but the policies pursued must be such that 
the system plays its proper role in the process 
of economic expansion. To observe, on the 
one hand, the necessary monetary discipline, 
and, on the other, to respond to the needs 
of expansion is no easy task. It raises many 
problems, but it is my impression that these . 
problems are now being tackled more effec- 
tively than ever before, and with greatly in- 
creased chances of success. 


Small Business—the Backbone of Rural 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
27 I had the honor and pleasure of par- 
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 ticipating in the 80th birthday anni- 

versary celebration of the Brubaker Tool 
Corp. at Millersburg, Pa. The highlight 
of the program was the reading of es- 
says of four students of the Millers- 
' burg-Upper. Paxton High School on the 

subject “Small .Business—the Back- 
bone of Rural America.” The second, 
third, and fourth prize winners were: 
Polly Dodson, Penny Hottenstein and 
Jane McCormick. 

I would like to include, as part of my 
remarks, the first prize essay by Miss 
Anne Sheetz for which she won $250. 
Both the construction of this essay and 
the analysis it contains are excellent. 
It illustrates how keen and alert our 
young people of today are. Miss Sheetz’ 
essay follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS—-THE BACKBONE OF 
RURAL AMERICA 

Please yead that title again—it states one 
of the most essential facts about our Na- 
tion—one that many of us never stop to 
think about. We all know that every human 
body needs a backbone—for support, shape, 
and transportation. And, rural America 
needs a backbone, too. Just as the human 
spine provides support for those 12 pairs of 
ribs, so also does small business support 12 
advantages for rural America. Now, let’s 
consider each of these so-called pairs of 
ribs in the life of a small community. 

Naturally, the first advantage, provided 
by small business, which we students think 
of is.the encouragement that it gives to us 
to complete our high school educations. 
By promising the high school graduate a 
good job in his own hometown and with 
excellent chances to get ahead, it urges 
him to obtain his diploma. And, as the 
number of graduates from high school is in- 
creased, our educational system is strength- 
ened. | 

The next advantage, which is outstanding 
in a democratic country, is the promoting of 
the ideals of free enterprise and competition, 
both so essential to maintain this land of 
freedom. Small business provides a means 
whereby any courageous citizen may start 
his own industry, independent of any so0- 
cialistic concern. It also aids in furthering 
competition, which is necessary if monop- 
_ Olies and unjust prices on consumers are to 
be avoided. Thus, we find two of the basic 
American ideals firmly guarded by the small 


business. 
The third ‘ of ribs” that small in- 


dustry supports is that of providing em- . 


ployment to the people of nearby areas. 
Thousands of American breadwinners 
find excellent jobs in local small businesses. 
Also as important are the jobs made avail- 
able to mothers and older people who desire 
work, but find it impossible to journey more 
than a few miles each day to obtain it. 

In direct connection with this is the 
fourth advantage—the raising of the stand- 
ard of living of the occupants of the nearby 
region. More money in the hands of these 
people means a greater buying capacity. A 
greater buying capacity means more lux- 
uries and, as a result, a higher standard of 
living. . 

Now comes our fifth “pair of ribs”—the 

benefits which aid the in- 
dividual in times of trouble, illness, and old 
age. Small business provides for each one 
of its employees a certain amount of insur- 
ance, etc., which he probably would not 
have if he were self-employed or working 
on a farm. Then, if an accident should 
happen, his family would not be plunged 
into poverty due to the lack of funds for 
medical p 
_ Next, we must not forget the markets 
which small business provides for the raw 


materials—especially farm products—which 


erated by the family. 
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are produced in the area. Herein is found 
our sixth advantage. ‘For example, a grain 
mill in a rural section furnishes a nearby 
market for the farmers’ produce of wheat, 
barley, etc. 

Small business also aids the growth of 
the community—our seventh “pair of.ribs.” 
It encourages more people to move into the 
surrounding area, making it possible to be 
near their everyday jobs. As the business 
grows, likewise the community will grow 


prosper. 
In addition to this, is the eighth benefit— . 


that of providing donations to the com- 
munity. These donations may take the 
form of monetary contributions to such 
drives as the United Fund, or they may 
take the form of the construction of spe- 
cial institutions, such as libraries or mu- 
seums. Thus, the region benefits culturally. 

Members of the surrounding area espe- 
cially enjoy the ninth advantage of small 
business—that of purchasing goods directly 
from the plant at a reduced price. 
vate blouse factory, for example, may be 
able to produce a larger amount of garments 
from the material allotted than is required 
by the market. These can then be sold at 
a reduced price to local consumers. 

Still another way whereby the commu- 
nity benefits from small business is through 
the collection of local taxes. Factories, as 
well as private citizens, are required to pay 


a certain amount to the support of schools, 


local government, ete. Thus the small 
business helps to maintain the vital in- 
stitutions of the rural communitv. 

The llth advantage consists of keeping 
the employees of the community in the town. 
Small business furnishes a local means for 
them to gain jobs. This prevents large-scale 
commuting and fosters a more closely knit 
community. 

The 12th and last “pair of ribs’’ supported 
by small business is that of encouraging the 
establishment of more local enterprises. One 
factory may require special materials for its 
processes. Surely it would be more con- 
venient, as well as money-saving, to be able 
to acquire these products from a nearby 
plant, set up for the express purpose of sup- 
plying them. And, there are many forward- 
looking men who are willing to grasp the op- 
portunity of establishing such a plant, 


thereby creating another small business in 


the locality. 

Thus, we have completed the 12 essen- 
tial ribs of rural America. And, all are sup- 
ported by that sturdy backbone—small busi- 
ness. 


The Brubaker Tool Corp., was founded 
80 years ago by the Brubaker family. Up 
until 6 years ago, it was owned and op- 
At that time Mr. 
Charles G. Beavers, Jr., and associates, 
bought into the company, but the new 
management has continued the old tra- 
ditions established by the Brubakers of 
being a small busines concern employing 
local people and always aiming at per- 
fection in its products. 

Brubaker’s quality metal cutting tools 
have kept pace with the revolution that 
has been taking place in America’s 
transportation industry—from the nec- 
essary tools required by the steam loco- 
motive industry, spanning to the special 
tools needed in today’s space age by the 
aviation and missile industries. _ 

There are many milestones in the com- 
pany’s growth including its service to 
war production during World War I and 
II, but Brubaker is also most proud of 


the fact that its tools were selected by 


Adm. Richard E. Byrd for both his 1929 
and 1933 Antarctic expeditions. Com- 


manding the best equipped expeditions 


A pri-. 


October 10 


ever, Admiral Byrd selected Brubaker 
tools for his metal cutting needs. 
Brubaker is today not only a supplier 
to the aircraft, missile and automotive 
industries, but is also meeting the most. 
exacting requirements of the optical and 
instrument industries. It has 250 em- 
ployees under the management.team of 
Charles E. Beavers, Jr., president, ably 


assisted by Martin E. Butters, John W. 


Dowding and James E. Barnette, all of 
Millersburg, Pa., and George N. Fair- 
childs and A. William Tilder, of —_ 
Hill, Pa. 


Report by Daceescoman William H. Avery 
to the Ist Congressional District of 
Kansas on the Ist Session of the 87th 


Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, each year 
a report is given the residents of my dis- 
trict. The following is the report for the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress. 

The session began by focusing atten- 
tion on the domestic proposals of the 
new administration and concluded with 


- foreign affairs and national defense as 


the prime points of discussion and em- 
phasis. 

The Berlin crisis prompted an admin- 
istration request for increased defense 
spending giving us the largest defense 
budget in peacetime history. The total 
is $46.66 billion of which $3.45 billion was 
requested by the President after the 
Berlin crisis. The Eisenhower defense 
budget request for fiscal year 1962 was 
$41.86 billion. ‘Total appropriations by 
this session was $92,500 million. : 

For legislative purposes, the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress was the longest 
session since World War II with the ex- 


. ception of 1949-50, which was during the 


Korean crisis. 

During the 147 days the House and 
Senate were in session, over 14,026 bills 
and measures were introduced, and 
20,244 pages of proceedings were 
amassed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Some 600 bills were emacted into law. 

According to the Parliamentarians of 
the House and Senate, there may have 
been a possible “first” accomplished dur- 
ing the session. During the last day of 
the session, the House and Senate agreed 
to an adjournment resolution which 
meant each body could adjourn at its 
pleasure when its work was done. In the 
wee hours the House passed the supple- 
mental appropriation bill for the execu- 
tive agencies and then adjourned. The 
Senate was forced either to accept the 
bill as passed or there would be no sup- 
plemental appropriation, which was 
essential for the executive agencies. 
The Senate was compelled to pass the 
House version. According to the mem- 
ories of the longtime Hill staff em-. 
ployees, this is probably the first time 
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one body was able to “force” the other 
body into affirmative action on a bill. 

During the session, your Congressman 
had a 100-percent attendance record for 
the meetings of the Rules, Small Busi- 
ness, and Private Calendar Committees, 
answered 111 quorum calls, and had a 
99.1-percent voting attendance record 
As ranking minority member of the Pri- 
vate Calendar Committee, personally 
worked on almost one-half of the 423 
private bills which came before the 
three-man committee. 

This year it was the honor of your 
Congressman to receive a recognition 
which only one other Kansas Congress- 
man has enjoyed. Out of 173 Republi- 
can Representatives, your Congressman 
was selected to serve as one of five on 
the important House Rules Committee. 
Generally, the membership of the com- 
- mittee is chosen to represent all areas of 

the country. The Rules Committee 
‘must approve legislation before it is con- 
sidered by the House. 

As an indication of the office operation 
for the period January 1 to September 1, 
1961, a total of almost 25,000 pieces of 
mail were received. This included over 
8,500 first-class letters from the district. 
There were mailed out during this period 
about 21,000 pieces of mail, of which 14,- 
225 was first-class mail. In addition, we 
received almost 150 newspapers per week 
from the district and 15 per week from 
elsewhere. During the year, a record 
-number of visitors was recorded. The 
guest book in the office shows some 650 
visitors since the first of the year. . 

‘The following is a brief summary of 
appropriations and some Federal activity 
for our district: 

Civil works projects (flood control ac- 
tivity), $15,075,000. 

Soil conservation and ACP 
$2,021,250. 

Military construction, $1,827,000. 
| One of the most significant activities 

of your office in Washington was the 
continuation of the “Week in Washing- 
ton” nonpartisan educational project 


work, 


for college juniors to learn government. 


firsthand. The following schools partici- 
pate—Kansas University, Kansas State 
University, Washburn University, St. 
Benedict’s College, and Mount St. 
Scholastica College. The schools select 
the students solely on the basis of merit 
and academic achievement with the only 
requirement that they be residents of the 
State of Kansas. | 

While in Washington, the students 
visit Congress, committee hearings, both 
national committees and historic sites. 
Appointments are arranged with mem- 
bers of both political parties. In general, 
it is our desire to have the students at- 
tempt to obtain a general picture of 
practical lawmaking and politics at the 
national level. To date, 20 students have 
participated. Among the group have 
been two Rhodes scholars, and one 
Woodrow Wilson fellowship recipient. 
The total of honor and academic 
achievements amassed by the students 
at their respective schools is astounding. 
It is interesting to note the majority of 
students have indicated a desire to con- 
tinue their education in graduate work 
to prepare for the teaching profession. 
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Here is a listing of some of the bills 
introduced by your Congressman. 

Introduced and testified before Judi- 
ciary Committee on a bill to provide for 
the appointment of a third Federal judge 
for Kansas. A bill providing for addi- 


tional Federal judges throughout the Na- 


tion, including Kansas, enacted into pub- 
lic law. 

Introduced legislation to etna the 
conservation reserve of the soil bank for 
3 years. Incorporated into feed grain 
program. . 

Offered an amendment to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to insure adequacy 
of the railroad car supply. 

Introduced a bill authorizing the 
establishment of the Prairie National 
Park in Pottawatomie County. At Avery 
request, National Park Service held spe- 
cial meetings with local residents and 
is in contact with House Interior Com- 
mittee requesting that a congressional 
hearing be held in the area. Among the 
newspapers endorsing this proposal are 
the Topeka Daily Capital, Manhattan 
Mercury, Kansas City Star, New York 
Times, Washington Star, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and the Washington Post. 

Proposed amendment to Constitution 
relative to equal rights for men and 
women. 

Has a bill to amend Internal Revenue 
Code to provide a tax reform for small 
and independent business. 

Introduced a bill to provide for reduc- 
tion in Commodity Credit wheat hold- 
ings and restricting quantity of wheat 
marketable from producers for domestic 
and export users. 

Introduced six private bills for the re- 


lief of certain constituents. Two bills 


have passed the House, one has been 


- enacted into public law, one case has 


been successfully resolved by adminis- 
trative remedy, and the other bills are 
pending before the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

The following is a listing of the votes 
cast by your Congressman on major leg- 
islation acted on by the House during 
the first session: 

Supported bills authorizing additional 
military funds for national defense in- 
cluding. increased strength of all 
branches of the Armed Forces, stepped- 
up Polaris program, B—58 bomber pro- 
duction, improvement of military bases, 
missile sites, and nuclear submarine 


Voted against taxpayer funds being 
spent for subsidized electric power for 
preferential areas—Hanford project. 

Voted against resolution to enlarge or 
“pack” the House Rules Committee. 

Voted for the feed grain program and 
also for the 1962 wheat program. 

Opposed back-door spending provi- 
sions for foreign aid program; voted for 


‘bases. 


long-term planning. 


Voted for Latin-American program for 
development. and economic progress. 

Opposed the establishment of the 
Peace Corps program on a permanent 
basis and as another separate and cost- 
ly Government agency. 

Voted for establishment of a US. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
for World Peace and Security. 
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Supported the resolution expressing 


the sense of Congress against seating of 


Communist China in the United Na- 
tions. 

Voted for temporary program to ex- 
tend unemployment compensation and 
the bill which applies similar benefits to 
unemployed railroad workers under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Voted for increase in minimum wage 
but opposed broad extension of coverage 
to include “local retail establishments.” 

Voted against establishment of $394 
million area redevelopment program. 7 

Voted to extend corporate, liquor, 
cigarette, and automobile excise tax and 
the provision raising temporary limit on 
national debt. 

Supported authorization for funds and 
necessary taxes for completion of Fed- 
era] interstate highway program. | 

Supported bill applying Federal laws 
to crime committed on airplanes engaged 
in interstate commerce and make hi- 
jacking punishable by life imprisonment. 

Voted to extend present Federal Air- 


‘port Act to provide Federal funds to 


improve air safety measures. 

Supported changes in Social Security 
Act to increase monthly insurance pay- 
ments, to increase benefits to widows, 
and provide male workers may draw re- 
a benefits upon retirement at age 

Voted for extension of aid to federally | 
impacted school districts and extension 
of the National Defense Education Act 
for 1 year. 

Opposed $4.9 billion 4-to-5-year hous- 
ing program. 

Voted against the broad Federal aid 
to education program providing funds 
for teachers’ salaries and construction 
of facilities to public and private schools 
in House Rules Committee. 

Supported bill to expand and extend 
program for Federal grants to States and 
communities for construction of nurs- 
ing homes, training of public health per- 
sonnel, and studies to improve services 
for aged outside hospitals. ‘ 

Voted for tax deductions for profes- 
sional] self-employed who set aside in- 
come for voluntary pension plan (H.R. 
10). 

Voted for bill permitting reduced re- 
tirement benefits at age 62 under rail- 
road retirement system. 

Supported program for grants and 
scholarships for training of practical 
nurses under Vocational Education Act. 

Voted for extension of school milk 
program. . . 

Supported authorization to help local 
communities finance projects to combat 
juvenile delinquency. 

Supported bill to extend life of the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

Supported legislation designed to fight 
the interstate gambling and crime opera- 
tions, such as the numbers racket. 

Voted for extension of direct housing 
loan program for World War II and 
Korean conflict veterans. | 

Supported increase in rates of com- 
pensation for service-connected disabled 
veterans. 

Opposed the expansion of the water 
pollution control program costing some | 


$58 million. 


r 
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Voted for funds for National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, in- 
cluding research on solid and nuclear 

propellants. 

Supported amendment to Subversive 
Activities Control Act to bar employment 
on waterfront facilities and U.S. mer- 
chant marine vessels of persons who re- 
fuse to answer questions on Communist 
affiliations. 

Favored resolution expressing sense of 
Congress that Organization of American 
States reevaluate the role of Cuba in 
inter-American affairs. 

Voted for bill granting permament au- 
thority for admission of alien orphans 
to the United States for the purpose of 


adoption. 

During adjournment, I will be travel- 

ing through the First District and will 
also visit Geary, Wabaunsee, and Wyan- 
dotte Counties to meet residents who will 
be included in our district pursuant to 
the recent reapportionment. While your 
office in Washington will be open to take 
care of your inquiries, we also will have 
an office in the Hotel Jayhawk, Topeka. 
- Please feel free to contact me at any time 
if you feel I can be of assistance. 


Remarks by Dr. Walter R. Dornberger, 
Vice President, Bell Aerosystems Co., 
at Air Force Association Symposium on 
“Space and National Security” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Walter R. Dornberger, a pioneer in rock- 
etry, recently discussed the implications 
of the Russian space program in a talk 
at the Air Force Association symposium 
on “Space and National Security” at 
Philadelphia on September 22. In this 
speech, which has attracted wide atten- 
tion, Dr. Dornberger said that the Rus- 
sian capability in space, used as a tool to 
obtain world domination, contains the 
. biggest threat of our time in his opinion. 

I believe his remarks are well worth the 
attention of the House, and I offer them 
for the REcorpD. 


AND NATIONAL Secuniry” 
Throughout history it has been of vital 


earth has become increasingly evident. Let 
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ident Kennedy said: “Who has 
in space has superiority on earth.” The 
second statement, made 2 months ago by the 
Secretary of the Air Force, the Honorable 
Eugene Zuckert, was: “The United States 
and the free world must insure that the 
means of earth domination inherent in space 
mastery not be preempted by the enemies 
of freedom. * * * The lesson is that through 
and from space, earth can be dominated.” 
Up to now, the Russian space effort has 
been thoroughly planned far ahead. It is 
obvious that scientists are not leading this 
effort, but rather political and military 
strategists on the highest level. This can 
be easily proved by the timing of their more 
spectacular achievement in space, a timing 
which has fitted so effectively into the over- 
all Russian political strategy of the last few 


years. 

Looking at the Russian space effort, we 
have to keep in mind that all participating 
agencies have to follow the directives given 
by the highest Soviet authority, therewith 
serving the political ends of this authority, 
whose objective is world domination. 

History should have taught us that moral 
restraints such as treaties or avowed peaceful 
use of space never have or ever will influence 
the actions of a dictator. 

Any means will be employed which lead 
to the fina! objective. ; 

We can be sure that the Communists have 
realized that a military stalemate now 
exists, which may prevent them from ever 
achieving their goal through conventional 
political or military means. They know 
that starting a modern war today means 
their destruction also. They Know they 
have practically no superior diplomatic or 
military means available to follow through 
successfully with their aim at world domina- 
tion either peacefully, by threat or by war. In 
such a situation the Russians would be ut- 
terly foolish not to direct their efforts to- 
ward military superiority in space. Accord- 


ing to KEhrushchev’s repeated statements, 


they are convinced they are ahead of the 
free nations of the world in the conquest of 
this space. Here, I am sure, -the Russians 
recognize an opportunity for obtaining a new 
and unique military superiority. 

It is a fact that space, for the military 
strategist, is just an extension of his field 
of military operations into a vertical direc- 
tion. When we consider, for example, the 
space between the upper layers of the atmos- 
phere and the lower Van Allen belt, this area 
alone will be 10 times bigger than all other 
fields of military operations combined. In 
this area, without encountering yet un- 
known hazards, a whole arsenal of the most 
modern manned, as well as fully automatic 
Weapon systems could be stored and de- 
ployed, some remaining in space permanent- 
ly, some recoverable and reusable. 

Besides many others, 
weather, navigation, communication, and 
detection satellites the same as spacecraft for 
bombardment, inspection, interception, com- 
mand, maintenance, and supply could con- 
tribute to this military space force. If an 
enforced agreement with Russia about the 
peaceful use of space cannot be obtained, we 
will find one day this variety of defensive 
and offensive weapon systems established 
and ready to operate. 

I see today no unsolved fundamental tech- 


- Mical problem preventing the Communists 


from achieving such a goal within the next 
10 years. 

Step by step the Soviet space program, 
starting shortly after the last war, is de- 
veloping this capability. Today they place 
payloads manned and unmanned in space, 
five times heavier than ours. They have the 
reliable, high-thrust boosters as well as the 
accurate navigation and guidance systems to 
do it. By clustering their existing engines 
and by solid rockets to assist takeoff, 
they will be able already in a few years— 


October 10 


when we are just starting to use the Saturn— 
to increase this payload capability to 100 


tons for close orbits around the earth. With | 
this payload capability, it will be easy for | 


them to develop, test and operate manned, 
maneuverable, recoverable military satellites 
with high reliability and able to rendezvous. 
Having solved this rendezvous problem, there 
should be no major difficulty to put the mili- 
tary space force previously described in ac- 
tion. 


The Russians already have launched a deep 
space probe to Venus from a satellite in a 
parking orbit. It would be just as easy to 
launch payloads toward earth. With Titov’s 
24-hour flight they proved to be far beyond 
the study phase in bioastronautics and well 
ahead of our man-in-space program. The 


experience gained in these Russian space — 


achievements—supposedly serving only 
peaceful purposes—by one single directive 
from the strategists can be fully utilized in 
the development and operation of any needed 
space weapon system. 

At the International Law Association meet- 
ing in Hamburg, Germany, in September 
1960, Prof: Viadimir Koretzki answered when 
he was asked about the Russian thinking 
with regard to the upper border of air sover- 
eignty: “The upper border of air sovereignty 
is fixed by the necessity of any enna to 
protect its country.” 

That means the Russians don’t recognise 
any limits in space. They don’t care if any 
one of our space systems flies on a course 
over Russia or not. As long as they regard 
it as a threat, they will try to interfere 
with its mission. 

We don’t Know which Russian space 
weapon systems will have top priority, but 
we can be sure that in the very near fu- 


ture, when the Russians are ready, another 
U-2 incident will occur, this time in space, | 


and if they choose, at the right political 
moment for the Russians. The target may 
well be any one of our presently operating 
or planned satellites, and there is not much 
we can do about it with our available 
weapons systems. 

Or the Russians may choose a different 
ap>roach. We may not even learn that a 
Russian interception took place. They may 
deny everything and we have no means to 
prove it. They may try to Keep this part 


of their space effort secret. Certainly they | 


will camouflage it. They may have the abil- 
ity to guide their manned interceptor space 
craft to any spot in near space, to land at 
will and wherever they want. They may 
keep their interceptor satellites silent and 
make them hard to track by optical means 
or by radar, which should not be too 
difficult. . 

Out of this first military action in space, 
a kind of hide-and-seek war in space will 
result, first without too much effect on the 
situation on earth. But the Russians will 
not rest until they have obtained complete 
control of the space effort of the free world. 
Our space systems, such as reconnaissance, 
weather, communication, navigation, detec- 
tion and interception satellites, which are so 


vital for our defense and the survival of our 


Nation will be wiped out of space. 

This way, the Russians will achieve mili- 
tary superiority in space. The impact on 
the political situation on earth can hardly 
be overestimated. By doing what the Rus- 
sians are capable of doing in space within 
the very near future, by wiping out our 
space systems, they will indirectly weaken 
our military positions on the ground, on the 
sea and in the atmosphere. They will 
change the military balance between the 
communistic and the free world in their 
favor. They will achieve their final goal of 
dictating the conditions of survival to the 
free world without a war and without firing 
a single shot on earth. 

In this Russian capability in space, used 
as a tool to obtain world domination, I see 


if 
: REMARKS BY Dr. WALTER R. DORNBERGER, VICE 
PRESIDENT, BELL AEROSYSTEMS Co., aT AIR 
importance for any great, growing, and pros- 
. perous nation to gain military superiority 
j in the three areas in which military opera- 
E tions take place—on the ground, on the seas, [IIRIRBIIIIINN=nnnnnnnnnnnn 
] or in the air. Since the last war, space has Z 
it been added to these areas as a fourth poten- 
; Therefore, in spite of all the propaganda 
4 to the contrary, we should have no doubt 
: strategists are aiming at military superi- 
; ority in space. In the last 15 years the de- 
, cisive role of space for the domination of 
: me quote just two statements, the first one 
4 made by our President a half year ago. Pres- 
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the biggest threat of our time. To counter- 
act this threat in time by appropriate meas- 
ures is certainly the greatest challenge for 
our country. 

How will we organize, how support finan- 
cially, how best plan, how will we manage 
our space effort, what are our goals, where to 
put the emphasis—these are some of the 
vital questions for which we better have the 
answer today. 

Space will be conquered for scientific, 
political, prestige, propaganda, economic and 
military reasons. All are interrelated. All 
are important. But I think the military 
reason is the only vital one. We have to 
defend the right to be there. That has to be 

We have to do everything we 
can to prevent the Russians from taking over 


_ and from controlling space. 


I am not advocating that any one of our 
great civilian space efforts should be can- 
celed or pursued with less eagerness in 
favor of the military effort. We have to 
pursue both programs with all we have. 


For one single reason: What good would it. 


be, if we really send a crew of three men 
within the next decade to the moon, getting 
a tremendous scientific and prestige gain, 
when coming back, these astronauts may find 
that the free world does not exist any more? 

Let me wind up my short statement with 
a quotation from a speech the Prussian sol- 
dier King, Frederick II, the Great, macie in 
1760: “God will always be with the strongest 
battalion.” | 


Let’s Back Fight for Freedom—in Red 
Area, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the attached 
article, which is quite timely—Frank 
Howley’s editorial on the Berlin situa- 
tion. Brig. Gen. Frank L. Howley, re- 


tired, is the vice president of New 


York University and the former Chief 
of American Military Government in 


Berlin. His appraisal of the Berlin cri-| 


sis appeared in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin on August 18, 1961. 
The article follows: 
Ler’s BACK FIGHT FOR FREEDOM—IN RED AREA, 
Too 


3 (By Frank Howley) 
Here we go again. This time it is Berlin, 


but this is only part of the same old opera- 


tion which has been clobbering us from one 
end of the world to the other. If anyone has 
any doubt that our defensive policy against 
Soviet machinations has failed, this is an- 
other proof. 


We simply cannot survive on a basis of de- 


fending ourselves against Soviet attacks in 
places of their choice and at times of their 
selection. 

What is happening in Berlin now is a 
repetition of what happened in Berlin when 
I was there in 1947, leading up to the block- 
ade of Berlin in 1948. The main difference is 
that the Soviets, having succeeded then in 
blockading Berlin, have had 12 years of con- 
tinued success against us in other parts of 
the world. They are being swept along by 
their repeated victories over us. 

In Berlin right now they have simply 
shifted from the diplomatic to the physical. 
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Khrushchev found that at the United Na- 
tions he could not have his way even after 
his rude behavior. The United Nations con- 
tinues with the same president. Khru- 
shchev found that by negotiation he was not 
succeeding in the disarmament conferences, 
because we would not throw away our secu- 
rity. He found that the atomic testing dis- 
cussions were not giving him what he 
wanted. 

So he shifts his emphasis from negotiation 
to physical efforts to gain control of Berlin. 
He fully expects to succeed as he has suc- 
ceeded in the past. 


REDS LOST, BUT WON 


It must be remembered that the hunger 


blockade imposed upon the people of Berlin 

in 1948-49 was, from the Soviet point of view, 

though not a total success, still a success. 
We were the ones who lost 72 lives. We 


- were the ones who spent a billion dollars, 


and ended up with the Soviets holding com- 
plete control of one-third of the city of 
Berlin, despite the international agreements 
which had specified that the city be admin- 
istered as a whole by all four powers. 

This third of the city, now controlled ruth- 


- lessly by the Soviets—now harasses the other 


two-thirds. 

In Berlin now comes, as it has in other 
places, first, propaganda; then, step by step, 
the use of force against the people. The 
Communists will try not to give the Western 
Powers sufficient basis for an all-out effort 
against them. That will only come from 
miscalculation, if it comes at all. 

On the propaganda front it is Khrushchev 
who is screaming that Berlin is a bone in 
his throat. It is we who should have been 
screaming, during the past years, that the 
Soviet troops and the Soviet Communist 
stooges, imposed upon East Berlin and East 


Germany, constitute an outrageous violation 


of solemn agreements. 

I anticipate that next harassment of Ger- 
mans will come by way of shipping-clearance 
papers. A few years ago we permitted the 
Soviets to compel the use of such papers. 
All trucking being shipped in and out of 
Berlin must receive these clearance papers 
from the nonrecognized East German gov- 
ernment. 

When this power to control German traffic 
in and out of the highways, railroads and 
canals was put into effect by the Soviets, I 
reported to higher authority that this would 
be the means of the next blockade of Ber- 
lin—a subtle blockade. 


It still can be done. The economic miracle 
of West Berlin can be brought down to a 
crawling economy of unemployment, if the 
East German government adopts the simple 
policy of delaying the approval of these clear- 
ance papers. Without them no truck, barge 
or train of the West Berliners can move in or 
out of the city. 

I believe that the Communist stooge gov- 
ernment of East Berlin and East Germany 
will not blockade the Western exit and en- 
trance; or at least will not block the Western 
Powers from access to and from the city. 
Instead they will hurt the Berliners while 
giving us no excuse for major retaliation. 
They will continue, however, to nip away our 
rights until we have few or no rights left 
in the city. This is the pattern they have 
employed in Berlin in the past, and all over 
the world against us. 

From our point of view there is no answer 
to the Berlin question short of the answer 
to the German question. 

The Russians must be made to live up 
their agreement to hold free elections in East 
Germany as well as West Germany. These 
elections must be under supervision and be 


based on a constitution for the entire coun-. 


try. Such elections must be free, otherwise 
they can be simply a means of turning over 
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the entire country to Communist control. 
The U.S5S.R. agreed at Potsdam in 1945 to 
such elections. They have never lived up 
to their word. i 3 

There is a real danger that, in our desire 
to negotiate we will forget basic principles 
and agree to some makeshift arrangement 
that will be entirely favorable to the future 
control of Germany by the Communists. 

PERILOUS BARGAIN 


The Soviets would probably be willing to 
consider a common government for all of 
Germany with Berlin as its capital, if we 
would permit them to rurf their own elections 
in Communist-controlled East Berlin and 
East Germany—elections which would be 
handled without any outside supervision. 

This would mean 100 percent representa- 
tion by Communists for East Germany. De- 
spite the difference in population of 16 mil- 
lion in East Germany under Soviet control, 
and close to 50 million in the western areas, — 
the Soviets probably would demand equal 
representation in the common congress for 
all of Germany. 

They might settle for one-third control of 
all of Germany—providing they could con- 
tinue to control completely their eastern 
zone of Germany. This would give them a 
representation in the German Government; 
@ representation greater than they had in 
Czechoslovakia when they successfully over- 
threw the legitimate government by making 
use of their one-third control. 

If we agree to this, the Soviets will use 
East Germany as a weapon to beat us out of 
the rest of Germany. We set the precedent 
for such an idea by going to Paris after the 
blockade of Berlin was lifted and agreeing to 
a status quo which meant that the Soviets 


‘would take out of common control one-third 


of the city of Berlin. At that time the 
Soviets tried to reestablish their share of 
control over the two-thirds of Berlin, occu- . 
pied by Britain, FPrance, and the United 
States. I blocked this move. 
JUST STEP 1 

The steps being taken now by the Com- 
munist East German government in block- 
ing the accesses to West Berlin are, at pres- 
ent, applied only to Germans of East Ger~ 
many and of East Berlin. This is step one. 
Before the blockade of 1948, step one was 
to interfere with the comparatively small 
traffic of the United States, Britain, and 
France from Berlin to the West. A month or 
so after we meekly allowed them to do this, 
they imposed on the 2.5 million Germans of | 
West Berlin the total hunger blockade which 
is so well known to all of us. | 

In dealing with the Soviets it is not 
enough to carry a big stick and speak quiet- . 
ly. We must carry a big stick and roar. 
The Soviets understand no other language. 
The British habit of quiet understatement 
is a real danger in dealing with the Soviets. 
Soviets are loudmouths. They scream. 
They understand the same language in re- 
ply. A gentle answer misleads them as to 
our determination. 

The great danger today in dealing with 
the Soviets is the danger that they will over- 
estimate their power and their ability to get 
away with another crime. They have good 
reason to believe they can get away with 
crimes against us. They successfully got 
away with the Berlin blockade and even 
when defeated by our airlift, ended up with 
more control than they had before. 

After we had gone with Mr. Jessup to 
Paris and agreed ‘to the lifting of the block- 


~ ade on the basis of “let bygones be by- 


gones,”” I reported publicly that, the Soviets 
having successfully gotten away with this 
crime against humanity, would try again to 
gain by force that which they were unable 


almost succeeded in gaining complete con- 


| . 
or 
| 
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trol of the entire country. As it was they 
ended up with control of half of the coun- 
try. 


WORLDWIDE PLAN 
From Korea the Soviets moved to Indo- 


port the destruction of our friends in Indo- 
China. Finally they settled for half of the 
_ country, now known as North Vietnam, from 
which they are even now harassing South 
Vietnam and are causing trouble in the 
neighboring country of Laos, ably supported 
by supplies (including guns) dropped from 
Russian planes. 

The Soviet in the former Belgian 
Congo went astray. The Soviets, even 
though their stooge Lumumba is dead, have 
now got a very good representatives in Gi- 
zenga and have control of the Stanleyville 
area, plus a big representation in the pres- 
ent chaotic government at Léopoldville. So, 
the Communists are making progress. 

Next on their agenda is Portuguese Angola, 
south of the Congo River. 

I have just returned from Angola where I 
found the Portuguese-doing more for the 
poor people of Angola than most of the 
countries which have voted at U.N. to criti- 
cize Portugal's colonial policy. 

WE DON’T LEARN 

It’s pointless to go on with the pros and 
cons in the many things which have been 
discussed and tried. We never seem to learn. 
We learned nothing from Laos, Indo-China 
nor from past Berlin experience. Being good 
hearted, we have become the international 
boobs of all time. 

It’s high ‘time that our government, 
whether Republican or Democrat, begins to 


think in terms of the interest of the Ameri- 


can people and begins to think in terms of 
reality. Work that can be done better by 
missionaries should be done by missionaries, 
not attempted by hypocritical politicians. 
International work that can be done better 
by private enterprise should be done by 
private industry. The international gangster 
operations of the Soviets should be called 
that and should be recognized as such. 

We should stop misleading our own youth 
by giving to the Soviets; respect 
which they derive from international bodies 
devoted to truth and peace. For the Soviets 
to participate in the United Nations or for 
us to even consider the entrance of Red 
China is to deny the very foundation upon 
which the United Nations is built. 

: WOULD BACK REVOLTS 


It’s high time we indicate a belief in free- 


y and slavery, and not 
against only our friends. The best place to 
start is in Berlin and Germany—tright now. 
After that, can come Hungary, the Balkans 
and the Baltic nations. Yet, when the free- 
dom fighters of Hungary rose up and set up 
their own government we couldn’t deny them 
fast enough; we couldn’t assure the Soviets 
quickly enough that we had no hand in the 
revolution. 

Let’s, in the future, support these revolu- 
tions and encourage them publicly. Let us 
encourage them to fight for their freedom. 
There is no better place to start where peo- 
ple are willing to fight for their freedom, 
than in Berlin and in Germany—right now. 

That the Soviets recognize this is 
cated by their transfer of their Communist 
Marshal Konev to command the troops 
there. 

This command shift is not to be against 
the West, 


uprising of the German people against their 
Slavery. If it does happen again, let’s help 
these people to fight Soviet tanks and the 
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Communist rulers with other 
than stones, which is what they had last 
time. 

Let’s, for awhile, stop giving the smile 
technique to the enemy. Let’s stop promis- 
ing him that we won’t hit him—we’ve paid 
a high price for our spirits of Camp David 
and for our spirits of Geneva. Thanks to 
our assuring the Soviets that under no cir- 
cumstances will we fight, they have been 
able to concentrate not on building bases 
all over the world to defend themselves, but 
upon gaining great advantage by sending 
men into space. Meanwhile, we have had 
to defend ourselves at costs of billions of 
dollars against a possible attack from the 
Soviet Union. Let’s let them be a little un- 
certain for awhile as to our intention—let’s 
have them spend some real money and ef- 
fort on defense. We can outlast them if we 
run by the same rules. | 

President Kennedy has made a step in the 
right direction. At least he is speaking 
with a firmness which represents the Ameri- 
can people. Let’s pray that our actions con- 
tinue to be as firm as our words. 


Rockefeller and the Railroads — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my colleagues in the House 
have expressed their concern. about the 
unplanned railroad mergers now pend- 
ing and, according to the public press, 

lated. Railroad service is too 
important to this country to have any 
part of it destroyed or weakened by un- 
economical, hastily conceived mergers. 
It is my hope that the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission will see to it, when 


considering applications to merge, that 
railroads not involved in the mergers will 
not ‘suffer. ‘There should be a well con- 
ceived, intelligent plan for the necessary 
mergers. That is the Commission’s job. 


In line with these thoughts and under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the September 13 issue of 
the Springfield Union newspaper, Spring- 
field, N.Y., entitled “Rockefeller and the 
Railroads.” 

ROCKEFELLER AND THE RAILROADS 

Governor Rockefeller spoke for New Eng- 
land as well as his own New York this week 
when he asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to take a 
proach” to railroad mergers. New England 
is deeply involved in the crisis of the eastern 


railroads, and it could be totally submerged 


by developments now in the making. 

Mr. Rockefeller took the side of the New 
York Central System in its battle with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway over control of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The C. & O. 
claims pledges of enough B. & O. shares to 
effect a merger. It lacks only the required 
ICC approval. The Central is in an uphill 
fight for three alternate objectives: winning 
the B. & O. itself, joining in a three-way 
merger, or at least blocking consolidation of 
the other two lines. : 


At stake is the profit-producing freight 


area west of Buffalo. If the Central loses 


“coordinated 


October 10 


the merger case, it stands to lose business 
to the long-haul service that the C. & O.- 
B. & O. combine could offer. Central offi- 
cials suggest publicly that losses in the west 
would jeopardize the future of the Boston 
& Albany division, whose New England serv- 
ice is largely supported by revenue from the 
West. 

The same is true of eastern New York 
State, and that is Governor Rockefeller’s 
concern. He urged the ICC to approve the 
three-way consolidation as the best way to 
serve all interests. These include New Eng- 
land’s interests. 

They also include the interests of the New 
York Central, but it is the public interest— 
not who owns which rail line—that the 
ICC is supposed to serve. And the public 
interest should not be divided into regions 
in a manner that favors one at the expense 
of the other. Governor Rockefeller had this 
in mind when he proposed a “coordinated 
approach.” 

The bankrupt New Haven Railroad is per- 
haps an extreme case, but it points up the 
difficulties of the short-haul New England 
rail net. The B. & A. has had the advan- 
tage of links with a bigger system. On a 
broader scale, shouldn’t something similar 
apply now to the parent roads? 


The rest of the Rockefeller plan is no less 
important. It asks a Federal transportation 
department as the master coordinator of 
railroads and their competitors, and it 
repeal of the Federal 10-percent excise tax 
on passenger fares. But both are doomed for 
now. The Eisenhower administration pro- 
posed a transportation department; the Ken- | 
nedy administration picked it up and then 
dropped it for this year. Congress already 
has extended the excise tax despite the fact 


that passenger volume has dropped steadily 


since World War II when the tax was de- 
signed to discourage unnecessary travel. 

The “coordinated approach” remains, and 
the ICC is alone in the decider’s seat. Gover- 
nor Rockefeller’s voice is pitched against 
equal voices from other States where the 
pending merger plans would have better ef- 
fects. New England shouted itself hoarse 
over the New Haven situation. It might do 
well to muster another argument now. 


Voting Record of Representative Gerald 
R. Ford, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a re- 
port of my voting and attendance record 
during the list session of the 87th Con- 
gress. | 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description 
of bills is for the purpose of identifica-. 
tion only; no attempt has been made to 
describe the bills completely or to elab- 
orate upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place information which is scat- 
tered through thousands of pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I want to be 


able to provide any interested constit- 
uent with a simple compilation of my 
voting and attendance record: 


| 
; , China where they provoked a civil war and | 
1 had their Chinese Communist allies sup- | 
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porting revolutions all over the world—revo- | 
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Voting record, Representative Gerald R. Ford, Jr., 5th District of Michigan 
No — Measure, question, and result Vote No. —_ Measure, question, and result Vote 

1/ Jan. 3 uorum call. - 47 | May 3/| H.R. 6441: On motion to recommit to committee | Yes. 

2 |...do.._-.| Elec ion of Speaker - Halleck, the Federal Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 

3 |...do....| H.Res. 1: Motion to vote without debate on reso- 0. ments of 1961 in order to reduce the authorization 
lution denying seat to either candidate for Con-. from $100,000,000 to $75,000,000 annually and to 
gress from the 5th District of Indiana, require States after June 1964 to match all funds 

(Passed 252 to 166.) in excess of $50,000,000 and to retain State juris- 

4| Jan. 31 uorum call _ - Present. diction over intrastate waters. 

8 ee Seer Res. 127: To increase membership on House | No. (Defeated 165 to 256.) 

Committee on Rules from 12 to 15. ...do....| H.R. 6441: On final passage of the — Water | No. 
(Passed 217 to 212.) Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1961. 

6| Mar. 1 uorum call. - Present. (Passed 307 to 110.) 

7 |...do...-| H.R. 4806: To provide for the establishment of a | Yes. 49 | May 4] Quorum call. Present. 
temporary program of extended unemployment 50 | May 9 |----. do. Present. 
com tion. 51 | May 10 |----- do Present. 

(Passed 392 to 30.) 52 | May 11 |----- do. Absent.! 

8 |...do....| H.Res.167: To provide $331,000 to House Commit- | Yes. _..do....| H.R. 2010: On final passage of the bill to extend the | Paired for. 

Un-American Activities for investigations for 2 years. 
: “oe 412 to 6.) ie H.R. 6094: To recommit to committee the bill to | Paired for. 
9| Mar. 7/ H.R. 5188: To amend the 3d supplemental 1961 | No. authorize additional funds to Council of Eco- 
appropriation bill by adding $29,990,000 for aid nomic Advisers personnel in order to cut the 
to school districts in federally impacted areas. amount from $2,000,000 to $700,000. 
(Passed 336 to 62.) Defeated 151 to ) 
10 | Mar. 8 | Quorum call-_. Present. 55 |_..do H.R. : On passage to authorize an addi- | Paired against. 
Present. tional $2,000,000 for personnel of Council of Eco- 
12 Present, nomic Advisers. 
13 do H.R. 4510: To cae tay cw to a the bill pro- | Yes. (Passed 209 to 136.) 
viding a program for feed grains for 1961 in order 56 | May 15 oa basen Present. 
to eliminate sec. 3 which authorized sale of stored 57 | May 16 |----- Present. 
corn at 20 cents below support price of corn. SS t...Maa H. nox 284: To adopt a rule providing for the con- | Yes. 
: (Defeated 196 to 214.) sideration of H.R. 4614, a bill to encourage travel 
ee oe H.R. 4510: On final’ passage of feed grains bill in- | No. in the United States by residents of foreign coun- | . 
creasing vie ager price on corn for those who re- tries and to establish an office of International | . 
duce acreage, etc | Travel and Tourism. 
(Passed 209 to 202. ) | (Passed 239 to 70.) 
15 | Mar. 10 Quorum call. Present. 59 |_..do Quorum call. Present. 
Present. 60 | May 17 |----- do Present. 
17 | Mar. 21 | H.R. ‘4610: To approve the conference —— No. 61 |...do H. Con. Res. 226: To indicate ne nag “the Yes. 
grains program, 1961. port for taking of collective measures by 
. (Passed 231 to 185.) Organization of American States against 
18 |...do-..... ‘Present. Castro government of Cuba. 
19 |...do .R. 5463: To suspend the rules and pass the bill to | Yes. (Passed 402 to 2.) | 
amend and extend the Sugar Act of 1948. : Ot... @tiua H.R. 4614: To establish an Office of In Yes. 
(Passed 284 to 129.) | Travel and to encourage travel to the United 
20 | Mar. 22 | H.R. 4806: To approve the conference report on the | Yes. States by residents of foreign countries. 
Temporary Extended Unemployment Compen- (Passed 305 to 104.) 
sation Act of 1961. 63 | May 24 | Quorum call. Present. 
(Passed 362 to 31.) G6 1 .nc Mies S. 1852: To authorize about $12,500,000,000 for air- | Yes. 
21 | Mar. 23 | Quorum call Present. craft, missiles, and uaval vessels for the Armed 
.R. 5000: To adopt an amendment to the military Yes. Forces. 
| construction authorization bill requiring a rs (Passed 402 to 0.) 
to determine whether Army Quartermaster F 65 | May 25 | H.R. 1986: To recommit to committee a bill relat- | No. 
and Container Institute should be relocated. ing to information furnished the Postmaster 
(Passed 267 to 145.) General by ICC concerning revenues received by 
23 |...do..... H.R. 5000: On final passage of the bill to authorize | Yes. railroads from express co as The recom- 
- certain construction for military departments. : mittal motion was designed to provide that cer- 
(Passed 412 to 0.) tain technical information be gathered annually 
4 |-..do..... Quorum call. Present. by ICC concerning revenue paid railroads by the: 
26 | Mar, 24./_____ do Present. (Defeated 16 to 345.) 
27 |...do.....| H.R. 3935: To approve the Ayres-Kitchin substi- | Yes. 66 | June -1| Quorum call. Absent.2 
tute for the committee’s bill amending the Fair @ t....@tiiia .R. 7371: The ——— bill for Departmen Yes, 
Labor Standards Act. of State and Justice, the judi ri and related 
216 to 203.) ,300 '050). 
28 |...40..... H.R. 3935: On a motion to recommit the bill to | No. (P 256 to 71.) 
committee. 68 | June 6 Quorum call. Present. 
(Defeated 196 to 224.) do_- Absent.! 
tina iri H.R. 3935: On final gmt: Be of dha bill (minimum | Yes. 90 1... Ties H.R. 7444: To recommit the Agriculture appro- | Yes. 
ee to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act. priations bill to committee in order to cut $100,- 
. (Passed 340 to 78.) 000,000 from funds for agricultural conservatjon 
Mar. 28.| Quorum call. Present. program. 
31 | Mar. Quorum cal] _. Present. (Defeated 184 to 196.) 
---do..--| 8. 1: On a motion to recommit the area redevelop- | Yes. oneal H.R. 7444: On final passage of the ae ap- | No. 
ment bill to committee in order to substitute propriations bill involving $5,900 
H.R. 5943 for 8. 1. (Passed 318 to 65.) 
(Defeated 125 to 291.) 72} June 7 | Quorum call_- Present, 
33 |...do...-| S. 1: On final passage of the area redevelopment | No. 73 | June §8 |-.--- do Present. 
74 |_..do do... Absent. 
(Passed 251-167.) 75 |_..do.....| H.R. 7446: To recommit to committee the Tax | Yes, 
34 | Apr. 11 | Quorum Z Present. Rate Extension Act in order to eliminate the. 
35 | Apr. 13 |____. do... Present. transportation tax on persons, | 
36 | Apr. 18 Present, (Defeated 189 to 196.) 
ee” Se OS ee Present. do H.R. 7446: On final passage of the Tax Rate | Yes. 
nist “To adopt the omnibus judgeship bill pro- | No. Extension Act of 1961, 
viding for 70 acditional Federal judges. (Passed 295 to 88.) 
(Passed 336 to 76.) 77 | June 12 orum call__- Present, 
i Apr. 20 | Quorum call. Present. 78 |...do .R. 7053: To recommit to committee the bill | No. 
‘ico ED hinrai us .R. 6027: On final passage of the Social Security Yes. providing that in the District of Columbia courts e 
Amendments of 1961. confessions and other evidence shall not be 
(Passed 400 to 14.) inadmissible solely because of delay. P 
41 | Apr. 25 uorum call Present. (Defeated 104 to 252.) 
sie sMdlasaia .R.. 6518: To appropriate $600,000,000 for the | Yes. 79 | June 13 call. Present, 
inter-American social and economic cooperation 80 | June 14 |..... do... Present. 
program and the Chilean rehabilitation program. 81 | June 165 |--.-..- do. Present, 
(Passed 330 to 82.) 82 |...do.....| H. Res. 303: To disappro Plan | Yes, 
43 | Apr. 26 Quorum call. Present. No. 2, concerning the FCC, submitted by the 
44 |_..do.-...| 8. 1: On adopting the conference report providing | No. Presiderit on Apr. 27. _ 
Po of the Area Develop- (Passed 323 to 77.) 
ment &3 |...do.....| H. Res. 302: To disap Yes. 
223 to 193.) No. 1, concerning 
45 | May 3 norum c Present. Commission, submitted by President 
46 |...do.... 3935: To adopt the conference re on | No. Apr 
eds to the Fair Labor Stan Act. CDeleated 176 to 212.) 
(Passed 230 to 196.) . 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Voting record, Representative Gerald R. Ford, Jr., 5th District of | 


No. — Measure, question, and result Vote No.| Date, | _ Measure, question, and result Vote 
| June 19 Present. Aug. 1 Quorum call. Present. 
85 R. 6765: To authorize acceptance of am amend- | Yes. os Aug. 2 Present. 

the of of the 127 |...do.-..| 8. To authorize appropriations of $958,500,000 | Yes. 
tional —, in vest- for additional aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels. 
ment in ca ye (Passed 406 to 0. 
) (Passed 18.) 128 |...do....| H.R. 30: To recommit to committee the bill grant- | Yes. 
86 |_..do.....| H.R. 7712: 4th supplemental appropriation bil fr Yes. ing approval of to the northeastern 
1961 vee oe 000,000. : water and related land resources compact in 
to 63.) order to have eth 7 Federal representatives on 
87 | June 20 ..----| Present. the Commission 
88 |...do..... 304: To Reorganization Plan | Yes. tion. 
No. concerning Aeronautics Board, ae 139 to 261.) 
submitted y the President on May 3. 129 | Aug. 3 Quorum call Present. 
(Deteated 17 178 to 213.) 130 |...do....| 8. 1643: On ado option of the conference report on the | No. | 
89 |...do.....| H. 305: ve Plan | Yes. ‘Agricultural ct of 196 
No. 4, Federal Commis- | (Passed 224 to 170. | 
sion, submitted by the President on May 9. a. oe eee orum call Present. 
(Defeated 178 to 221.) 132 |_..do....| H.R. 7856: To amend the Giccniumlonsions Act of | No. 
90 | June 21 | Quorum call Present. = — 1934 for the announced purpose of facilitating the 
91 |...do do Present. prompt and orderly conduct of FOO business. 
92 |...do do Present. (Passed 198 to 150.) 
93 |...do..._. -----d0- Present. 133 | Aug. 7 | H.R. 7728: To authorize the Secretary ofa military | No 
04 | June 22 |.-...- — Present, department to sell goods and services to the owner 
06 |... H.R, 6028: To recommit to committee the Yes, of an aircraft emergency. 
: bill for the —_ of substituting “provi (Passed 307 to 78.) - 
which would extend Present program Aug. 8 Quevem call... Present. 
(Defeated 197 to 215.) 135 |_._do..__| H.R. 7576: On a motion to lay on the table the | No. 
06 1... On final passage of the Housing Act of | No. motion instruct ct House conferess 
$9,000,000,000. a pro vo ge energy 
(Passed 256 to 178.) | facilities for the new production reactor at Han- 
97 | June 26 | Quorum call. Present. ford, Wash., at a cost of $95,000,000. 
do... Present, (Defeated 164 to 235.) 
99 |...do | H.R. 7677: To raise the public debt limit for 1 year | Yes. 136 |___do....| H.R. 7576: To adopt the motion instructing House | Yes. 
by $13,000,000,000 to $298,000,000,000. conferees not to agree to the Senate provision 
(Passed 231 to 148.) providing for electric 

100 | June 27 | Quorum call. Present. at Hanford, Wash., at a cost of $95,000 

101 |...do..... C Present, 7 (Passed 235 to 164.) 

102 |...do ...do Present. 137 |_..do..._| Quorum call. Present. 

103 | June 28 |____.do , Present, 138 |_..do.._.| H.R. 8033: To amend Interstate Com No. 

104 |...do....| H.R. 7851: On amendment to defense a priation | No. to authorize delegation of certain duties to to Ico 
bill in order to remove provision ibiting use employee boards. 
of funds of a on ‘ (Pasood 212 to 174.) Pr 
contracts é for purpose relieving eco- * rum ca esen 

nomic dislocations. 140 ax Res. 406: On adoption of resolution Yes. 
(Defeated 173 to 239.) | for the consideration of H.R. 6882, to establ 
105 |...do H.R. a On final passage of the defense appropri- | Yes. an additional Assistant Secretary of Labor. 7 
ation b (Passed 369 to 16.) | 
(Passed 412 to 0.) 141 |_..do___- uorum call. Present. 
106 |...do 8. 1922: To ae be the conference report on the | No. > Be “Sas 6302: To transfer Freedmen’s Hospital to | Yes. 
Housing Act of 1961 as approved by conferees of * lien University (District of Columbia) and 
the House and Senate. “to make it a teaching hospital for the university. 
(Passed 229 to 176.) (Passed 321 to 61.) Pr 
107 | June 29 | H. Res. 354: To authorize a special gy for Mem- | No. : 143 | Aug. 10 | Quorum call- esent. 
bers of the House of Representati a66 }...do..... .R. 7851: On the > ecenuen of the conference re- | Yes. 
(Defeated 108 to 270.) port on the $46,500,000,000 appropriation bill for 
108 |...do.....| H. Res. 225: To recommit to committee the reso- | Yes. the Department of or aaa 
lution ting consent of gee to the Dela- (Passed 383 to 0.) 
iver Basin compact in order to delete 145 |_..do____. Quorum call 7 resent, — 
provisions for F fer Federal voting membership and 146 Aug. do. resent. 

(Defeated 92 to 257.) Ste” do... Present. 

109 | July 10 | H.R. 187: To expedite judicial review of orders of | Yes. 
deportation of undesirable aliens. 150 | Aug. 15 |_...- 2 7 oer 

(Passed 304 to 60.) do... 

110 |...do.....| H.R. 5786: To establish the Cape Cod National | No. do... 

111 | July 13) call. Present. 155 | Aug. 17 |-.... do. resent. 

112 | July 17 | H.J. Res. 435: To provide for the observance of Yes. 156 | Aug. 18 |____- do_- — 
centennial of the establishment of the Dasare 157 |_..do__._.| H.R.'8400: To adopt the mutual security authori- es. 
ment of Agriculture. 3 zation bill as amended by the House to include, 

| (Passed 367 to wna among other things, a 1-year authorization for 

113 |...do H.R. 2555: To provide for allotment and aavence- Yes. developmental loan. assistance. 

ment of pay to U.S. civilian employees in emer- | to 140.) | dienes 
gency evacuations. 158 | Aug. 21 | Quorum call.--- 

114 | July 19 | Quorum call-. ‘ Present, 160 |...do_..__ H.R. 8384: To make aircraft piracy a Federal crime | Absent. 

do. Present, a possible death sentence. 

116 | July 20 |"ii-R. 6874: To authorize appropriations to the | Yes, (Passed 373 to 5.) . 
National Aeronautics and Administration Quorum | Absent.’ 

in the amount, of $1,780,000,000 162 | Aug. 22 |.-.-- do... 

117 |...do...-| H. Res. 328: To disapprove ion Plan | Yes. 164 |...do___._ H.R. 7763: To provide for planning the participa- | Absent. 
No. 5 concerning the National ‘Relations tion of the United States in New York’s World 
Board, Fair of 1964 and 1965. 

(Passed 231 to 179.) o (Passed 353 to 42.) : 

118 |..,do...-| Hf, Res, 336: To discharge the Committee on Gov- | Yes. 165 | Aug. 23 | Quorum call.-- — 
ernment Operations from further consideration | 166 | Aug. 24 |_---- do. resent. 
of Reorganization Plan No. 7 concerning the 167 |_..do.....| H.R. 84: To stabilize the mining of lead and zinc by | No. 
Maritime Administration, ee producers on public, Indian, and other 

( eated 184 to 218.) lan 
119 | July 25 | H.R. 8302: To adopt an amendment to the mili- | No. (Passed 196 to 172.) p 
tary construction appropriations bill deleting a 168 |__.do.___.| Quorum call_._------ resent. 
| $3,400,000 for transfer of the Food and Container 169 | Aug. 28 .R. 8181: To order the engrossment and 3d saa Absent. 
Institute of Chicago to Natick, Mass. of a bill to authorize the construction of a National 
(Passed 241 to 170.) Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the District of 

120 |...d0...-] H.R. 8302: On final passage of the miiitery con- Yes, | Columbia. 
struction appropriations bill providing an 7 (Passed 223 to 120.) b 5 
expenditure of $883,300,000. 170 |...do.....| H.R. 8181: On final passage of the bill to authorize | Absent. 

(Passed 409 to 0.) the construction of a National Fisheries Center 
. 121 | July 26 | Quorum call_- Present. — and Aquarium in the District of Columbia. 

122 | July 27 do... Present. (Passed 208 to 135.) 

123 | July 31 | do... Present, 171 |...a0.....| H.R. 7176: To provide for a national hog cholera | Absent. 

124 |...d0.-../ S.J. Res. 120: To authorize the President to order | Yes. eradication program. 
units and members in the Ready Reserve to ac- (Passed 337 to 3.) 
tive duty for oe peg than 12 months. 


(Passed 403 to 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Voling record, Representative Gerald R. Ford, Jr., 5th District of Michigan—Continued 
No rae, Measure, question, and result Vote No. cg Measure, question, and result Vote 
€ 
172 | Aug. 29 rum call_ Absent.! 206 | Sept. 15 % Absent.! 
1... 00....... "R877 8773: this Yes. . Res. 455: A resolution sending to conference | Absent.* 
payments for Reserve personnel involuntarily H.R. 2010 extending the Mexican farm labor pro- 
released from duty. 
(Passed 394 to 0.). : (Passed 243 to 135.) 
174 |_..do_....| Quorum call- t. 2068 t....@s: H. Res. 464: To adopt a closed rule for | Absent. 
.R. 6242: To authorize the Attorney General to | No. of H.R. 7927 to adjust postal 
, fix the salaries of certain attorneys in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. * (Deteated 142 to 222.) 
(Defeated 172 to 223.) 209 | Sept. 16 | Quorum call Absent.* 
: 176 | Aug. 30 uorum ca t. 210 | Sept. 18 | &. 2393: On final of a bill similar to H.R. | Absent. 
a ASR -R. 8890: To consider the bill entitled “Emer- | No. 9000 extending ears the visions of the 
; = cy Education Aid Act of 1961” (Calendar National Defense i: ucation Act and the fed- 
» ednesday p ure). . erally im schoo! area bill. 
(Defeated 170 to 242.) | (Passed 342 to 18.) 
uorum call... Present. S. 1459: To suspend the rules and pass the bill | Absent.* 
ee ti case .R. 8028: To amend the Juvenile Delinquency | Yes. amending the law relating to longevity step in- 
and Youth Offenses Act of 1961 by restricting creases for postal PC meen 
Federal grants to the District of Columbia. (Passed 358 to 4.) 
(Defeated 187 to 217.) 32 4... MO H.R. 5751: To amend Subversive Activities Con- | Absent.® 
¥ - 180 | Aug. 31 | S. Con. Res. 34: Expressing the opposition of the | Yes. trol Act to require the registration of persons dis- 
Congress to diplomatic recognition of Red China : seminating political propaganda within the 
or its admission to the United Nations. United States as agents of a foreign power. 
(Passed 395 to 0.) (Passed 369 to 2.) 
ea eee 8. 1983: To adopt the conference report on the Mu- | Yes. 213 |...do_._..| H.R. 8914: To suspend the rules and pass the bill | Paired 
tual Security Authorization Act of 1961. amending the Soil Conservation and Domestic against. 
(Passed 260 to 132.) - Allotment Act (feed grains) to enable certain 
182 | Sept. 5 | Quorum call-_.. Present. farmers to grow more barley. 
do. Present. (Defeated 213 to 149; 34 vote needed.) 
184 |_.__do__._. H.R. 9033: To amend the mutual security a cite Yes. 214 |_..do__._}| H.R. 7377: To suspend the rules and pass the bill | Absent.* 
priations bill by increasing the funds for m increasing the limitation on the Sav gremg of posi- 
assistance by $300,000,000. tions which may be p in the top grades of 
(Passed 242 to 151.) the Civil Classification Act. 
185 |_..do.....| H.R. 9033: On final passage of > $3,800,000,000 | Yes. (Passed 305 to 53.) 
mutual security appropriation b 215 19 Quorum call. Absent.! 
: (Passed 270 to 123.) 216 |_..do_._..| H.R. 9118: To establish a U.S. Arms Control | Absent. 
186 | Sept. 6 | Quorum call-.- Present. Agency. 
WS t. OG ices: H.R. 9000: To extend for 2 additional years the | Yes. 217 | Sept. 20 — Absent.* 
N Defense Education Act and the Federal 218 Absent.! 
bill. 219 | Sept. 21 "7500: adopt the conference report on the | Absent. 
189 Qucrum Present. 3 to 78. ) 
190 |_..do__... .R. 8723: To suspend the rules and pass the Wel- | No. 220 |...d0....1 8 : To suspend the rules and the bill | Absent.’ 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act Amend- pr enfant for a sie of the desirability of estab- 
ments of 1961. ishing and maintaining a N sree 4 Tropical 
(Defeated 244 to 161; 34 vote needed for e.) Botanic Garden in Hawaii. 
Wee 45 OO H.R. 8666: To suspend the rules and the Mu- | Yes. : (Defeated 215 to 125; 34 vote being necessary.) 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 221 |_..do_._..| H.R. 4172: To suspend ‘the rules and oo the bill | Absent.’ 
1961. . providing for the establishment of a Federal Ad- 
uorum Presen feated 166 to 1 vote g necessary. 
193 | Sept. 11 do... Present.. 222 . 22 | Quorum Absent, 
194 Sept. Spa do... Present. 223 ° H.R. 258: To adopt the conference report increas- | Absent. ? 
Present. ing the District of Columbia sales tax from 2 cents 
196 | Sept. 13 |..... do... Present. to 3 cents, transferring certain moneys to the 
197 |___do....| H.R. 8302: To eliminate from the military con-| No. | highway fund, and including an amendment / 
struction appropriation bill funds to provide for providing for the inclusion of the District of 
the transfer of the Food and Container Institute Columbia among those areas to receive Federal 
from Chicago to Natick, Mass, funds as “federally impacted school areas.” 
: (Passed 212 to 185.) (Defeated 142 to 159. 
198 |___.do_...| H.R 7371: To accept a provision in the appropria- | Yes. 224 . 23 | Quorum call_. Present. 
tions bill for the Departments of State and Jus- 225 fee ox! H.R. 7377: To adopt the conference report increas- | No, 
tice and the judiciary extending the life of the ing the limitation on number of positions which 
Civil Rights Commission to Sept. 30, 1963. may be placed in the top grades of the Civil 
(Passed 300 to 106.) Service Classification Act which report in 
199 |__.do_.__| H.R. 9076: To recommit to committee the public | Yes. the number of positions beyond the House bill. 
works appropriation bill in order to reduce funds (Passed 228 to 71.) 7 
for the Upper Colorado River Basin and to elimi- 226 |...do__..| H.R. 9118: i adopt the conference report estab- | Yes, 
nate certain ed transmission lines. lishing a U.S. Arms Control Agency. BTS. 
(Defeated 182 to 224.) . (Passed 252 to 50.) 3 
er mem, OY 6: On final passage of the public works | Yes. 227 ~~: 26 | Quorum call_- Present. 
appropriation bill in the amount of $3,600, 000,000. | Present, 
Passed 377 to 31.) 229 |...do H.R. 258. On conference report on bill to increase | No. 
201. |_..do____| Quorum call. - Present. ms District of Columbia sales tax from 2 cents to 3 
_..do....| H.-R. 7576: To ‘adopt the conference report author- | No, | cents and transferring certain parking fees and 
- {zing appropriations for the Atomic Energy other moneys to highway fund. 
Commission containing ovisions approving Defeated 97 to 173.) 
an electric powerplant at Hanford, Was 230 do H.R. 9033. To adopt conference report on bill mak- | Yes. 
(Defeated 155 to 251.) : ing appropriations for foreign assistance and re- 
203 |...do__.-. H.R. 8102: On a substitute bill for the Federal Air- | Yes. lated agencies. | 
port Act, as passed by the House but amended by (Passed 192 to 81.) 
* the Senate, aibenithed by the conferees calling 231 |_..do__._.| H.R. 9033. On motion to adopt Senate amendment | No. 
| for a 3- ear ‘extension wi annual appropriations 27 providing that foreign aid Inspector General 
[ # ins of “‘back-door financin need not honor request for information from Con- 
(Passed 396 to 4.) mp eta i t certifies he has forbidden |. 
204 | Sept. 14 uorum call. Absent. im to 
| .R. 7500:- On final passage of the bill to provide for | Paired for. 152 to 119.) 
3 . a Peace Corps. 
(Passed 287 to 97.) 
1 At Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Mich, In, or returning from, Michignis 


2 Conference in downtown W ashington. 
3 Appointment with doctor. 
‘ President’s guest at the White House. 


1f presen 
On offi 


present, would have voted “ 
i leave to attend sessions of the Peco ane, Union at Brussels, 
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The International Monetary System and 
_the Role of the IMF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 


in the Recorp a statement by Mr. Per . 


Jacobsson, Managing Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, on the in- 
ternational monetary system and the role 
of the IMF, at the annual meeting of 
the Fund in Vienna, Austria, Septem- 
ber 18, 1961: 

With all the activity during the past year, 
drawings on the Fund have totaled the equi- 
valent of nearly $2,500 million. So large a 
use of resources has had a marked effect on 
the Fund’s holdings of currencies suitable 
for transactions at the present time. Even 
after the replenishment of these holdings by 
the sale of gold at the time of the drawing 
by the United Kingdom, the Fund’s hold- 


ings of several convertible currencies are 


strengthen the 


very low. In addition, it has to be remem- 
bered that there are open balances under 
standby arrangements equivalent to almost 
$1,100 million. 

It had, indeed, become apparent at the 
end of last year, at the time of the strong 
outfiow of short-term funds from the United 
States, that if the Fund were faced with 
substantial drawings by a number of coun- 
tries with large quotas, its available hold- 
ings of convertible currencies would in all 
probability be inadequate. This has been 
borne out by the experience of the last few 
months. The Fund can, of course, make use 
of its gold holdings, but these are not neces- 
sarily revolving, and once they have been 
used for the replenishment of currency 
holdings they may not readily be restored by 
repurchases in gold. The Pund should there- 
fore generally be careful in the use of its 
gold and should take into account other 
possibilities for replenishing its currency 
holdings, for instance, by the borrowing of 
particular currencies under article VII of the 
Pund agreement. 

However, borrowing of currencies is not a 
method of replenishment that can suddenly 
be improvised. For this and other reasons, 
the whole complex of problems connected 
with such borrowing needs to be closely ex- 
amined and brought to an effective solution. 
Consideration of these problems should be 
set against the wider background of the in- 
ternational monetary system. In the vivid 
discussions on the merits and demerits of 
the present system which have taken place 
in recent years and months, attention has 
largely been devoted to the tensions which 
may result from the international flow of 
funds in a world of convertible currencies, 
and, as you know, a number of suggestions 
have been put forward advocating more or 
less radical changes in the existing monetary 
arrangements. _It las been valuable that 
these matters have been so vigorously dis- 
cussed, and the first question we have to 
ask ourselves is whether the present system 
can be regarded as operating in a sufficiently 
satisfactory manner to be worth maintain- 
ing. If that question is answered in the 
affirmative, then we must consider whether 
any particular measures should be taken to 
existing institutional ar- 
rangements so as to provide sufficient safe- 
guards to meet any dangerous tensions that 
may arise. 

On the whole, I believe the system has 
worked well. It would indeed be difficult to 


conclude otherwise in the light of the great 
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gains that have been made in recent years. 
In the purely monetary sphere external con- 
vertibility has been established for a broad 


range of currencies, and with the better dis- 


tribution of reserves, there is an increasing 
measure of freedom for capital movements. 
There has been a parallel development in the 
ever-growing liberalization of trade and, un- 
der conditions of relatively stable prices, in- 
ternational trade has been increasing at an 
annual rate of about 4 percent in recent 
years, reflecting by and large a corresponding 
rate of growth in world production. These 
are no mean achievements. 

But in spite of these achievements there 
have been periods of tension and unease. I 
do not think that the movements of short- 
term funds from one country to another 
have impaired the financing of trade or the 
flow of goods, but it is largely the fears that 
these movements have aroused that have led 
to the questioning of the soundness of our 
present system. In some quarters doubts 
have been expressed whether the system un- 
der which countries hold part of their inter- 
national reserves in currencies (which is 
known as the gold exchange standard) will 
work satisfactorily in the longer run, and 
whether this system might not break down 
as it did in the interwar period. I do not 
think we need draw that conclusion, for it 
is important to remember that the currency 
failures which occurred in the early 1930's 
were caused not by inflation, but by wide- 
spread deflation, by a fall in prices which 
made itself felt first in the United States and 
then in Europe. I am sure there will be no 
similar deflation now, for there has been 
such a change in the objectives of the au- 
thorities that sufficient measures would 
surely be taken to prevent such a calamity, 
if it seemed to be threatening. Secondly, in 
the 1930’s the exchange reserves of many of 
the European countries have been acquired 
by large-scale short-term borrowing, and 
melted away when the short-term loans were 
not renewed; today most countries are the 
true owners of their exchange holdings. A 
third difference is that the International 
Monetary Fund today stands behind the na- 
tions’ reserves, supplementing them within 
the framework of its principles and practices 
and working at all times to promote interna- 
tional monetary consultation and collabo- 


ration; there was no similar international | 


agency in the interwar period. 
Today two currencies, the US. dol- 
lar and sterling, are the main reserve 
currencies. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the authorities in the United States 
and the United Kingdom are determined to 
pursue policies which will ensure confidence 
in the stability of their currencies. Of the 
outstanding short-term U.S. liabilities, 
about two-thirds are in the hands of for- 
eign central banks and governments, and 
the remainder is largely held by commercial 
banks and business firms. For sterling the 
proportion is very much the same. There 
are thus substantial amounts of these cur- 
rencies in private hands, and with converti- 
bility, liquid resources owned by business 
firms and banks can now with little or no 
difficulty be shifted from one country to an- 
other. There is indeed no lack of inter- 
national liquidity in private hands, but for 
this very reason it is important that there 
should be adequate resources in official 
hands to meet the possible impact of inter- 
national movements of private funds. 

As indicated in the report of the Execu- 
tive Directors before you, the fund has been 
studying in the course of this year a broad 
range of problems, some of general import 
and some of a more detdiled technical, legal 
or institutional character connected with 
this situation. It is possible to summarize 
the main issues that have been considered 
in the form of three questions. To begin 
with, what are the payments difficulties for 
which the fund’s resources may be made 
available under its Articles of Agreement? 


October 10 


Secondly, how can the fund best use its re- 


sources to meet these difficulties? And,. 
finally, what resources are required to meet 
the difficulties, and are the fund’s avail- 
able resources adequate to do so? 

On the first question, the Executive Di- 
rectors have discussed the extent to which 
the fund’s resources may be used for help- 
ing to meet those deficits in the balance of 
payments of members that go beyond the 
current account and are attributable, in 
whole or in part, to capital transfers. From 
@ purely practical point of view, there is 
of course great difficulty in separating cur- 
rent and capital payments under a system 
of convertible currencies. After a thorough 
examination of the various aspects of the 
problem, the Executive Directors have clari- 
fied the understanding of the Articles of 
Agreement, and in that way eliminated any 
doubt which had not already been dissipated 
by the practice of the fund, that the fund’s 
resources can be used for capital transfers, 
in accordance with article VI and the other 
provisions of the articles. If a country fac- 
ing an outflow of capital were to turn to the 
fund for assistance, the test to be applied 
by the fund would be in accordance with 
its accepted principles, i.e., that appropriate 
measures were being taken, so that the dis- 
equilibrating capital outflow would be ar- 
rested and assistance provided by the fund 
would be repaid within a maximum period 
of 3 to 5 years. : 

The answer to the second question—how . 
the Fund can best use its resources—must 
take into account the strengthening of the 
current position and reserves of several 
member countries and the increased num- 
ber which have accepted the obligations of 
article VIII. This has made possible the use 
of a much wider range of currencies held 
by the Fund, thus increasing the volume 
of its usable resources. The Fund has there- 
fore sought to diversify the use of its cur- 
rency holdings in such a manner as to 
insure that transactions with the Fund, and 
their repayment, will be conducted in those 
currencies which will be most helpful to 
the world payments situation. In pursuing 
this objective, the Fund has been guided in- 
creasingly by the principle that drawings 
should be made in the currencies of those 
countries that have a strong payments and 
reserve position, while it is to be hoped 
that repayments will generally be made in 
those currencies that can be strengthened 
by their use in this way. There are a num- 
ber of technical and legal problems to be 
faced in evolving a satisfactory program 
for the use of a wider range of currencies in 
Fund transactions and repayments. Some 


_ have already been resolved, others will need 


further attention. A measure of the success 
already achieved is shown by the fact that 
during the last year drawings have been 
made in 11 different currencies. 

As a result of sales of their currencies by 
the Fund, a number of countries have now 
acquired increased drawing rights because 
the Fund’s holdings of their currencies have 
been reduced considerably below 75 percent 
of quota. The Fund must always take ac- 
count of the fact that, should there be a re- 
versal in the payments position, the ex- 
istante of these increased drawing rights 
could give rise to appreciable demands on 
the resources of the Fund. 

I come now to the third question—the 
adequacy of the Fund’s resources. It will 
be apparent from what I have said about the 
Fund’s evolving policies on the currencies 
that should be drawn that the answer to 
this question cannot be settled simply by 
adding up the Fund’s holdings of gold and 
currencies, or even gold and convertible 
currencies, at any particular time. What is 
important is to insure that the Fund has 
enough of those currencies which it would 
be appropriate to use at any particular time, 
given the economic conditions of that time 
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and the purposes for which it is appropriate 
to use the Fund’s resources. 3 

I have already referred to the fact that 
the interest activity over the last year has 
reduced the Fund’s holdings of certain cur- 
rencies to a very low level, despite the re- 
cent sale of gold. But this is more than a 
transitory problem confined to the present 
circumstances, and is more than just the 


question of the Fund’s own liquidity. Ite 


is vital to consolidate and defend the con- 
vertibile system built. up over the last few 
years, and to avoid the risk of any relapse 
into restrictions and currency disorder. In 
order that the Fund may play its part in this 
effort and meet the expectations of its mem- 
bers, it must be in a position to provide re- 
sources that are adequate beyond doubt to 
meet any needs that may arise. And in a 
world in which market fears and expecta- 
tions play a large,role, resources—national 
and international combined—must not only 
be adequae to meet demands that may be 
' made on them, but also large enough to 
convince the public that they are adequate 
to defend currencies from ill advised specula- 
tion. A substantial reduction in the Fund’s 
holdings of major international currencies 
could itself become a disturbing factor, long 
before the point of exhaustion is reached, 
unless there existed satisfactory arrange- 
ments for replenishing these holdings. 

_ All these questions have to be evaluated in 
the light of the swift changes in the balance 
of international payments that have occurred 
in recent years. In the circumstances I can- 
not conclude that the composition and size 
of the Fund’s resources are adequate to sup- 
port a healthy international financial struc- 
ture without further strengthening. The 
need for additional resources might be 
remedied by an increase in particular quotas, 
but in present circumstances, I believe it can 


be handled more acceptably by firm borrow- 


ing arrangements. These would be con- 
cluded, in particular, with the main indus- 
trial countries, because of the major role 
they play in the swings in international trade 
and payments. This does not mean that 
other countries would have no interest in 
the conclusion of such arrangements, for the 
maintenance of a stable and convertible ex- 
-_ Change system is as important to them as it 
is to the industrial countries. . 
_ ome of the problems arising from use to 
be made of the Fund’s borrowing powers 
under article VII of the Fund agreement have 
already been discussed in general terms by 
the executive directors, but many aspects 
still remain to be considered. An essential 
step in the conclusion of any borrowing plan 
is for the authorities in the individual coun- 
tries to obtain the power to lend to the Pund 
if they do not already possess it. However, it 
would not, in my opinion, be sufficient to 
leave the actual borrowing transaction to 
an ad hoc agreement between the Fund and 
the lending country under these powers. 
There is great merit in an assurance that ad- 
ditional resources are available to the Fund 
for its transactions. The ready availability 
of resources is itself a contribution to stabil- 
ity and strength. It has time and again 
been the experience of the Fund that assur- 
ance to a member that it has access to the 
resources of the Fund under the provisions of 
a standby arrangement is in itself a stabiliz- 
ing factor of great importance; often it has 
not been necessary for the member to use all 
or, indeed, any of the drawing rights thus 
assured. There is good reason to believe that 
the same sort of benefit would be obtained 
from credit facilities granted to the Fund. 
At the same time, adequate provision 
would have to be made for general safeguards 


for the lending members. There would, of 


.course, be consultation between the Fund 
and the prospective lender, and it should be 
part of the arrangement that the Pund would 
not borrow from a member country unless 


_ ability to support 
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the country’s payments and reserve position 
permitted this. Moreover, the arrangement 
would be such that any member that had 
lent its currency to the Fund would readily 
be able to obtain repayment if its own pay- 
ments position changed. There would, of 
course, be no question of any weakening of 
the principles that the Fund has worked out 
for the. appropriate use of its resources. 
These have stood the test of time in a great 
variety of circumstances, and we Know that 
they are endorsed by the members of the 
Fund. 

I believe that it should not be difficult to 
arrive at an agreement that will give due 
weight to the various aspects of borrowing, 
and thus to establish a workable system 
which would be beneficial and acceptable to 
all the members of the Fund. There are, 
however, a number of decisions of policy 
still to be taken. 

As is said in the annual report of the ex- 
ecutive directors, the approach to the in- 
crease in the Fund’s resources by means of 
borrowing “looks beyond the immediate 
needs and endeavors to equip the Fund to 
handle flexibly the many and varied situa- 
tions that may arise under a system of freely 
convertible currencies.” 


Space and National Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Bernard A. Schriever, head of the Air 
Force Systems Command, recently made 
a telling case for the greater utilization 
of Air Force capabilities in the national 
space program. His is one of the clearest 
statements of possible military uses of 
space that I have read and I believe it 
should be submitted for study and con- 
sideration by the House: 

REMARKS BY GEN. B. A. SCHRIEVER, COM- 
MANDER, AIR ForcE SYSTEMS COMMAND, AT 
AFA SyYMPOsIUM ON “SPACE AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY” | 
I believe the threat to our national secu- 

rity discussed by the other panel members is 

a major cause for concern. The development 

of effective functional capabilities in space 

will be a principle factor in the continuing 
struggle for leadership of the world. We 
have already seen that the Russians regard 
their space deeds with a militant pride. 

Their successes in space are presented as 

proof of the Communist credo that history is 

on their side and communism will rule the 
future world. .We have the ability to prove 
them wrong, if we use our resources wisely. 

It is not generally appreciated that in the 
last few years we have developed great re- 
sources which can be devoted to any one 
of several courses of action we may choose to 
develop a strong defense capability in space. 
Perhaps the best known of these resources 
are the missile test ranges which give us the 

space p devoted to 
both military and civilian objectives. 

In carrying out our ICBM programs we also 
have developed the capability to 
large modern systems which employ modern 
technology, and even more important, 
achieve reliable operational status with these 
systems after they have been delivered to the 
field. The nce in these pro- 
grams covers the whole spectrum of research, 
development, procurement, transition of 
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the systems from technical specialists to op- 
erational units in the field and logistic sup- 
port throughout all phases of the programs. 

Perhaps the most invaluable asset of all 
is the corps of the Air Force officers and 
men in whom this experience is embodied. 
We have learned techniques of manage- 
ment which permit us to bring new sys- 
tems into the inventory in a few short years 
as we did with our ballistic missiles. 

But there is no short cut to the creation 
of a team of dedicated and experienced men 
with a tradition of accomplishment. The 
Air Force has a highly competent team 
trained in the skills required to develop the 
necessary military capabilities in space. 
These people are accustomed to working 
with the sense of urgency necessary in pro- 
grams vital to the national security. 

In carrying out our national space pro- 
gram, certain basic functional capabilities 
are necessary and fundamental to both mili- 
tary and civilian programs. The best ap- 
proach to our military space program is a 
mixture of unmanned and manned space 
vehicles. More emphasis on manned space- 
craft is required. We must be able to use 
space on a routine, day-to-day basis. In 
order to develop this ability we must begin 
by developing the ability to place large pay- 
loads in space, the ability to navigate and 


_ maneuver spacecraft, the ability to go into 


space and return to earth at times and 
places chosen to support a selected mission, 
the ability to rendezvous in space and ac- 
complish refueling or cargo transfer, in 
short, to transport, use and support man in 
space. 

The unique abilities of man to observe and 
to use judgment are essential. Most im- 
portant is the ability of man to exercise con- 
trol based on his judgment. Man’s abili- 
ties are necessary to support our national 
objectives and national security in the space 
age. 

Along with development of the ability to 
place man in space in a functional role, a 
broad development program for components 
and techniques must be carried out. This 
will permit the combination of the experi- 
ence and knowledge gained in placing man 
in space in a functional capacity with a 
choice of developed components and tech- 
niques to give us national defense ‘ca 
bilities in space. 

I believe it is clear today that we must be 
able to observe or inspect satellites and de- 
termine whether or not an unidentified 
satellite is hostile or friendly, just as we 
are able to identify unknown aircraft today. 
Should a satellite be determined to be hos- 
tile, then we must have a capability to neu- 
tralize it. If we cannot deal with such satel- 
lites, the ability of the Nation to exist and 
preserve its essential values will be severely 
compromised or nonexistent. 

Finally, the key to rapid utilization of 
space by man for military or civilian pur- 
poses is flexibility. We must not design our 
space vehicles and programs just to achieve 
those objectives which we can define now. 
We must design the vehicles with enough 
capacity to rapidly adapt to or incorporate 
the vast new Knowledge which will flow 
from our space program. A manned space 
observatory should be designed so that the 
composition of the crew of observers can be 
modified or completely changed to accom- 
plish new or additional missions. Such an 
observatory should have provisions for the 
addition or replacement of equipment sim- 
ply and quickly in order to respond to new 
knowledge or new requirements. : 

The achievement of these capabilities in 
space will enable us to insure that space is 
not used for aggressive purposes—provided 
we achieve them in time. This, I feel, is an 
urgent matter. and it may require that we 
rethink our traditional approach to the use 
of technology. 
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_ Historically, we have tended to overesti- 
mate what we could do on a short-time basis, 
and to grossly underestimate what we could 
do on a long-term basis. As a result, the 
United States has been notably slow to recog- 
nize the military application of new inven- 
tions. This was an adequate philosophy for 
the days when oceans were real barriers and 
gave us time to mobilize after the outbreak 


of war. But today, technological surprise - 


could be fatal. 

Two of the most significant technical 
achievements of this century—the airplane 
and the liquid-fueled rocket—are American 


inventions. Yet in each case their first mili- 


tary application was made by other nations. 

After the Wright brothers flew at Kitty 
Hawk, more than 3 years passed before the 
US. Army decided to buy an airplane. Even 
then the military potential of the airplane 
was not realized. When World War I broke 
out, and when American pilots flew in battle, 
they flew foreign aircraft exclusively. No 
American-designed plane saw combat during 
World War I. 

The work of Robert Goddard, inventor of 


the liquid-fueled rocket, was neglected in the 


United States but was followed with interest 
overseas. By 1929, 3 yéars after Goddard's 
first successful test flight, Germany had 
embarked on a rocket program. Soviet 
rocket research started in 1933, and had 
substantial accomplishments by 
1 

By 1939, Germany was spending one-third 
of her entire aerodynamic research budget at 
Peenemunde alone. She had 12,000 workers 
there and at least 1,000 qualified researchers 
in rocketry elsewhere in the country. 

In the same year Goddard had five tech- 
nicians. In the whole of the United States 
there were probably not more than 25 people 
working with liquid rockets. 

The United States finally was forced to 

the military significance of the 


I have cited these examples to indicate the 
danger that lies in inadequate military plan- 
ning for the future. Now we may find our- 
selves in a similar position in regard to space. 
No one can predict what benefits its explora- 


What really matters is not the technology 
but the intent. Our intentions as a nation 
are peaceful and are known to be so. We 
should not be afraid to develop whatever sys- 
tems are needed for our legitimate self-de- 
fense—and to give them proper priority. 

Only by being strong can we preserve the 
peace. This is the primary objective of the 
military forces today. When the Strategic 
Air Command was formed, the people of 
America understood that air power is peace 
power. We need a clear understanding to- 
day that space power is peace power. Space 
power must become a vital part of our na- 
tional strength and security. 
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Needed Merger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
have heard much about the plight of the 
railroads, and the possibility of Federal 
subsidization to enable the railroads to 
compete with other forms of transporta- 
tion. In Indiana, a merger of three 
major roads, the New York Central, 
Chesapeake & Ohio. and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroads would seem to be the 
fairest and most economically feasible 
way to save this vital industry. 

Therefore, I would like to insert at this 
point an editorial from the Indianapolis 
News entitled “Needed Merger”: 


NEEDED MERGER 


This city and this State have a vital in- 
terest in a railroad consolidation proposal to 
be aired at a regional hearing by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Monday. 

This is the proposal to consolidate the New 
York Central, Chesapeake & Ohio and Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroads in a merger that 
could mean life or death for the affected 
companies, and economic strength or weak- 
ness for the State of Indiana. 

The ICC’s decision will not affect Indiana 
citizens alone. It is of great interest to the 
East, and for that matter to the entire Na- 
tion. Its repercussions will be felt by the 
badly ailing railroad industry everywhere. 

The New York Central is and has been 
an essential link in Indiana’s transporta- 
tion system, and currently has trackage 
totaling 3,065 miles in the State, a figure 
which ranks third in all States served by the 
system. 

As an employer, the N.Y.C. provides live- 
lihood for 1,500 persons in Indianapolis and 
a total of 2,500 in Indiana, with payrolls of 
$10 million. and $15 million respectively. As 
a taxpayer, it contributed $911,186 to In- 
dianapolis and Marion County in 1960 and 
paid $4,563,610 to the State during the same 
period. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio wants to control 
and merge with the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Both lines operate in Indiana but not as ex- 
tensively as the N.Y.C. The C. & O. wants 
to exclude the N.Y.C. from the merger. The 
Central proposes. a three-way consolidation. 
Mergers are steps toward solving 
the plight of the railroads. But a merger 
which does not consider the general good 
of the public, or the harmful effects on other 
essential systems, is not the right step. 

If the New York Central were excluded 
from the consolidation, the road’s, revenues 
would be seriously curtailed by diversion of 
freight to the other two lines. The N.Y.C. 
is not able to absorb such substantial losses. 
It would be forced to curtail or eliminate 
many of its services in Indiana, possibly 
discontinue them entirely. 

If, however, N.Y.C. were permitted by the 
ICC to join in the consolidation, multi- 
million dollar savings would result. The 
N.Y.C. has 61 connections and 81 common 
points of service with the B. & O. Duplica- 
tions in freight and passenger facilities 
could be eliminated and the savings could 
be used to improve service of both roads and 
revitalize them. | 

The New York Central has a strong case 
for making the consolidation a three-system 
affair. Indiana and the East would be pro- 
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vided a strong transportation net serving 
more people more effectively than a two-sys- 
tem merger. 

The alternative may well be bankruptcy 
and nationalization of all three railroads. 


Teachers as Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the government relations department of 
the Oregon Education Association asked 
a number of citizens interested in educa- 
tion to “examine the role of the teacher 
as a citizen.” ‘These opinions were put 
into pamphlet form in a publication en- 
titled “Some Views on Citizenship.” 

The director of the government rela- 
tions department, John H. Nellor, has 


‘sent a copy of the publication to me. I 


should like to insert in the Rrecorp at this 
time the comments of Senator WAYNE 
Morse, who has waged a tireless battle 


for legislation which would improve our | 
- public education system, and comments 


I made in response to the question of 
what is the true relation of the teacher 
citizen. 


I ask unanimous consent that Senator | 


MorseE’s remarks and my statement ap- 
pear in the Recorp at this point in the 
hope that they will perhaps suggest to 
teachers and others ways in which edu- 
cators can better meet the challenges 
facing our Nation at this time. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 

We are living in a tightly interrelated 
world. A decision taken anywhere can bear 
upon each of us most cruelly, or for great 
benefit. Literally, you are among the most 
potent of the opinion makers. Use this power 
wisely. Use it for the ends of your profes- 
sion, to be sure, but use it also skillfully on 
the high questions of policy and state. Do 
not be timid in your affirmation of the right 
as you perceive it to be right. 


As a profession, you have the right, the - 


duty and the responsibility of seeing to it 
that those to whom you extend the hand of 
professional acceptance are increasingly well 


- qualified to teach and to learn. To you, and 


almost to you alone should be the deter- 
mination, implicit in a profession, of the 
qualities and abilities of your colleagues and 


coworkers. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAURINE NEUBERGER 


Teachers today have opportunities to par- 
ticipate in civic affairs far beyond those of 
men and women who taught as recently as 
25 years ago. Before then, even the dress, 
speech and manners were often rather rigid- 
ly prescribed for teachers by the local school 
boards. Now you can be a candidate for the 
State legislature. You can take part in 
county or city political clubs, you may dress 
and speak as any other citizen. The com- 
munities have placed new confidence in 
teachers. How as teachers have you re- 


sponded to these newly won freedoms? To 
be able to teach young people to become 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: rocket after V-2’s started to rain on London. | 
| Soon American scientists began to learn of 
| Goddard’s work through reading captured 
| German documents. Nevertheless, little 
more than a decade ago the ICBM was called = 
f @ fantastic proposal. Early indications that 
the Soviets might be producing such a weap- 
| tion will bring to mankind, but I am certain 
| they will be immense. At the same time, 
space most certainly has potential military 
use. 
| our national space effort. We should recog- 
1 nize that there is no inherent difference be- 
| tween basic military and nonmilitary space 
technology. The same hardware and tech- | 
niques used to send up a scientific capsule 
| can also be used to orbit an early warning | 
satellite. The same techniques that can 
| send a man into space as a scientific observer eS f 
| may also send him there in a military role. cna 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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educated citizens it is, I believe, necessary 
that teachers have a sense of personal in- 
volvement in the forces that seek to obviate 
social, political, and economic inequities. To 
become informed, to vote, to discuss, to 
exercise political initiative, these are the 
dutiful privileges of all citizens, but perhaps 
particularly of teachers as you ought by ex- 
ample to be worthy of emulation by those in 
your classes. I think that for you to fail 
to participate in the needs of the community 
and Nation not only robs the community of 
your minds, training and efforts, but neglects 
a constant source of needed inspiration in 
the classroom. | 


Who’s Boss? 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN | D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘ Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 


the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial entitled ‘““‘Who’s Boss?” 


from the September 25, 1961, issue of 


WuHo’s Boss? 
The fact that the FCC voted finally to break 
down 13 of the remaining two dozen clear 


channels is not in itself too significant. The 


choice before the Commission was not 
whether any of the channels should be du- 
plicated but whether all of them would be 
thrown open to secondary operations in un- 
deserved areas if any actually exist. 

The really important action was that, by 
majority vote, the FCC elected to defy the 
House Commerce Committee which specifi- 
cally had requested that it defer final deci- 
sion until the committee and Congress had 
the opportunity to consider pending legis- 
lation which would prohibit the breakdowns. 

This was bold action. It was mitigated 
somewhat t h the device of delaying 
consideration of applications for duplicated 


assignments so that no breakdowns possibly 
could occur until well after the next session 


of Congress convenes in January. 

What does this action portend? Does it 
mean that in the controversial areas of tele- 
vision, involving deintermixture and sub- 
standard dropins, that the FCC will ignore 
congressional opinion? We doubt this. And 
we doubt whether Congress would condone 
in. President Kennedy’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 2, involving the FCC, was over- 
whelmingly defeated in the House, because it 
would place too much power in the hands of 
the FCC Chairman and because Congress is 
jealous of its prerogatives in relation to the 


independent agencies vis-a-vis the executive - 


branch. 

Congress has always resisted executive in- 
terference with the independent agencies. 
The licensing and legislative functions be- 
long to Congress, its leadership, whether 
Republican or Democratic, always has con- 
tended. Because Congress is busy and does 
not have the expertise, it has created such 
agencies as the ICC, FCC, FTC, and FAA to 
perform specialized work. And it won’t 
easily retreat from that position. 

As to the merits of the clear channel 
breakdown, we feel the FCC action is un- 
timely, but for the unusual reason that it 
waited too long. It was 16 years ago that 
the clear channel case was opened. Condi- 
tions have changed. There is no shortage 
of AM stations anywhere except possibly in 
isolated areas where it would be economic 


suicide to build new class I, 10 kilowatt 


stations. And these, in most instances, are 
the very areas where the only service now 
available is from the clear channels. 

It will be a long time before there is a 
showdown. We have the hunch that certain 
FCC members voted for the partial break- 
down with the hope that Congress would 
take over and decide the issue before any 


real damage is done. 


The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, on 
September 26, 1961, I introduced into the 
ReEcorp a series of articles from the 
Denver Post written by Mr. Herb Hughes 
on our national farm problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the REcorp 
two more articles in this series dated 
September 24, 1961, and October 1, 1961. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered printed in the REcorRD, as 
follows: 

[From the Denver Post, Sept. 24, 1961] 


THE FARM PROBLEM—WRITING GRAIN 
PROGRAM HARD 
(By Herb Hughes) 

The most recent crop estimates for 1961 
have brought forth some criticism of the 1961 
emergency feed grain program, particularly 
from Congressmen. 

Crop yields are setting records in produc- 
tion per acre. This should have been ex- 
pected as more fertilizer was applied and 
the better land was devoted to the reduced 
acreage planted by farmers. 

For consumers this should be good news. 
As our population expands it proves we have 
a@ reserve production potential. 

A new Feed Grain and Wheat Advisory 
Committee has been appointed by Agricul- 
ture Secretary Orville Freeman to make rec- 
ommendations for a new program to present 
Congress next year to become effective with 
the 1963 crop year. 

This Committee has been meeting this past 
week for the first time. 

The Committee has a hard task ahead of 
it in developing a p that will get re- 
sults and still get the approval of most 
members of the agriculture committees of 
Congress. 

The writer is personally acquainted with 
most members of the Advisory Committee. 
They have the experience and knowledge to 
make sound suggestions, and I have com- 


_ plete confidence in their ability to compro- 


mise any differences and to make sound, 
workable recommendations. 

I wish I could feel as confident of what 
will happen to their recommendations after 
they are made. 

Because they are an advisory committee it 
will be up to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his policy committee to make the final rec- 
ommendations to Congress after clearance by 
the President and White House staff. 

Then the legislation will come under at- 
tack from many sources. The farm organi- 


zations as represented by their leaders will — 


certainly not be unanimous in their support, 
if one can judge by past performance. 

Then there will be the processors of agri- 
culture products who in <ecaees like plenti- 
ful supplies and low — 


The road will be long and rocky before 
farmers will know what to expect for 1963, 


and the members of the Advisory Committee 
may have difficulty in recognizing the final 


result as their work. There should be an 


easier and more effective way of dealing with 
this national problem. 

Many times the administrative details of 
a farm program have more to do with its 


effectiveness than the basic legislation itself: 
Many examples of this are developing in the 


present 1961 feed grain program. Another 
important item is the cost of administration 
which has skyrocketed this past summer. 
Next I will explore some of these admin- 
istrative problems and their effect on farms, 


[From the Denver Post, Oct. 1, 1961] 


Tue FarM PrRopLEM—SuRPLUS CuT NEEDED; 
Pouicy DETAILs SCORED 


(By Herb Hughes) 
There is pretty general agreement among 


farmers in the big production areas of the 


country that it is necessary to reduce pro- 
duction of surplus crops. 

What causes the most criticism is the in- 
equitable way the program fits individual 
farms. 

For example, the most recent legislation — 
contains a provision that any acreage of 
wheat or feed grains diverted under the 
emergency program must be placed in .a soil 
conserving use and must be in addition to 
the normal acreage devoted to such use in 
1959 and 1960. including summer fallow. 

The principle is sound and is necessary if 
results are to be achieved. However, in 
actual practice it rewards the farmer who. 
in those 2 years ignored good soil conserva- 


tion practices and instead planted his land 


heavily and contributed most to the ac- 
cumulating surplus. 

This provision, when applied, causes great 
dissatisfaction among farmers. 

The proper way to do this would be to al- 
locate to each county the acreage normally 
in conserving use and let the farmer commit- 
tees allot shares to individual farms on the 
basis of a sound longtime land use program. 

This has been one of the biggest objections 


to past programs. Yet it has not been cor- 


AGRICULTURE SLIPS 


There is cause for concern in the plains 
areas of the country about the economic po- 
Sition of agriculture relative to the more 
humid areas of the country because of the 
effects of past farm programs. 

Such programs in the past have been ad- 
ministered under the assumption that the 
surplus problems were caused by production 


from so-called marginal areas. 


For example, when the first farm legisla- 
tion was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court in 1936, a new program was 
enacted to pay farmers to divert to conserving 
uses cropland in addition to that — 
in that use. 

HARD TO SELL 

This program was hard to sell in the humid 
or Corn Belt section of the country because 
of the crop rotation systems and use of 
legumes which had been encouraged by our 
land-grant colleges over the years. 

At that time I was familiar with the ratio 
of depleting crops to cropland in eastern 
Nebraska counties as compared to the west- 
ern or wheat area. 

Most eastern counties had a ratio between 
60 and 70 percent but in the west most were 
in the 90 percent area. There was practi- 
cally no summer fallow practiced then. 

Today the position is reversed with the 
development and increasing use of com- 
mercial fertilizers and the experiments car- 
ried on by agricultural colleges and others of 
continuous corn, the crop rotation systems 
and use of legumes for soil building purposes 
has been substantially reduced in the eastern 
areas. But in the wheat or western areas 


| | 
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summer fallow, or the practice of alternate 
» has become widely used. 
In the 2 years previously referred to and 
now used as a base, this humid area of the 
feed grains or soybeans the main crops. 
is addition, farmers there had the privilege 
. had never previously produced it, and 
many did so. 
resulting from the use of this period as 
per acre in that same area concerns me. 
. If we are entering into a long period of 
crop adjustment, adequate research on this 
problem should be carried out so the plains 
area can defend itself. 


Clear Channels—16 Years Later 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


. OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial entitled “Clear Chan- 
-nels—i16 Years Later,” from the June 19, 
1961, issue of Broadcasting: 

CLEAR CHANNELS—16 YEARS LATER 


What the Nation doesn’t need most are 
more radio stations. This is not to say that 
reception everywhere is optimum. There are 
white areas but these are so isolated that 
broadcasters would be hard put to eke out a 


- Yet the FCC last week proposed to add new 
stations by breaking down half of the exist- 
ing 24 clear channels to allow additional 
class II (power up to 50 kilowatts) stations 
to be licensed under “controlled conditions.” 
What those conditions may be won't be 
known until the FCC releases its formal 
decision some weeks hence. 

The FCC's decision was based on hearings 
held in 1945-46—16 years ago. Then there 
were fewer than 1,000 AM radio stations in 
operation. There were some 50 FM’s and a 
half dozen largely experimental TV’s. Today 
there are more than 5,000 broadcast stations, 
of which nearly 4,000 are AM’s. Radio com- 
petition is so rigorous that some operators, 
illogically, forgetting about free enterprise, 
want the Government to consider the eco- 
nomic ability of a community to support 

additional competition. FCC Commissioner 
_ Robert E. Lee even has suggested a freeze on 

new AM stations. 

This FCC inherited the clear channel prob- 
lem from predecessor commissions. The 
membership—except for one, Commissioner 
Rosel H. Hyde—has turned over several times 
since 1946. Conditions today do not re- 
motely resemble those of 16 years ago. There 
is no shortage of service in any metropolitan 
area. 

Clear channels were created to serve rural 
and remote listeners by providing high power 


on channels protected from interference by | 


other stations. 

Clear channels still provide rural and re- 
mote service. But the extent of this service 
hasn’t been audited since those 1945-46 hear- 

. The FCC proposes, for example, to 
duplicate all four of Chicago’s clear channel 
stations in the heart of the Nation’s. bread- 
basket. Does it know how many people in 
the Middle West will lose out when the 
nighttime coverage of these channels is cur- 
tailed by the addition of other stations? 


a great 


How would these rural folk be alerted in the 
event of a national emergency? — 

We think the FCC waited too long. It 
needs updating. We have suggested before 
and we urge again that the FCC schedule 
arguments or a short hearing to determine 
whether the new breakdowns are 
or desirable. Spokesmen for the farmers 
and the ranchers, as well as the lawyers and 
engineers, should be heard. The stakes are 


too big. Moreover, we fear that these dupli- 


cated assignments, once the breakdown is 
final, will gravitate to the more populous 
metropolitan areas, already surfeited with 
service. It happened before. 


Highway Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we are 
about to embark upon a new era of high- 
way safety with the advent of a new 
paving material, Wyton, which will en- 
able highway engineers to use color for 
direction, caution, and other warnings. 

Traffic and highway engineers have 
long recognized the need and advantages 
of color paving since safety experts agree 
that people have long associated colors 
with direction and caution. 

My home State has taken the lead in 
this field and many installations have 
already been made there. The first ma- 
terial to be put down was in the city of 
Chicago. The product, Wyton, was de- 
veloped by the Velsicol Chemical Corp., 
which is a Chicago-based concern. 
Coming up with new products is “old 
hat” for Velsicol—they developed the 
first chlorinated insecticide to be synthe- 
sized in the United States, chlordane. 

However, this new breakthrough is 
of vital interest as we proved with our 
multibillion-dollar interstate highway 
program. These high-speed highways 
and interwinding cloverleafs can use 
color for both direction and safety. 

Perhaps some of my colleagues will 
remember certain news stories which ap- 
peared in the Washington newspapers 
telling of the work the District Highway 
Department did at Rosslyn Circle on the 
Virginia side of Key Bridge. They re- 
surfaced the traffic islands with a grass- 
green color to keep motorists from driv- 
ing their auto onto it. Besides bringing 
new beauty to the area it is serving its 
purpose. 

On Sherman Avenue in northwest 
Washington, the center median was 
paved in yellow to provide safety for 
pedestrians and caution motorists. It, 
too, is proving very successful. 

No one is more interested than I in 
enhancing the beauty of our national 
parks and monuments. Here, again, 
this material will add greatly to our var- 
ious shrines, parks and play areas. At 
Carter Barron Amphitheater, the side- 
walks were paved with a forest green 
color to blend with the natural beauty 
of the area as well as provide a safer 
walking area for the patrons. 
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While these few installations are dem- 
onstrations of what can be done with 
color paving, in Illinois they have ‘uti- 
lized it in many other ways to protect 
life and limb. 

The Chicago Sun-Times and the Trib- 
une report that access roads to high- 
speed freeways are being paved with red 
or yellow material to caution motorists 
upon entering and leaving. Dangerous 
intersections about the city will be put 
down in red and yellow so that both 
pedestrians and motorists will show more 
caution. 

Everyone has been associating colors 
with various warnings and their mean- 
ings are embedded in their minds from 
the day they are born. When we see 
them, our refiex is automatic. 

One cause of highway accidents is 
road fatigue and driver indifference. 
Safety officials have discovered that one 
reason for road fatigue is driving over 
the same monotonous color which caus- 
es a sort of hypnosis. Drivers lose their 
reflex action to an extent and accidents 
result. Now color can be used to break 
up the monotony and act as an alarm 
clock for motorists. 

Another functional property of this 

new product is it can be laid down over 
both concrete and asphalt roads without 
special advance preparation. 
- ‘This is especially important when it 
comes to resurfacing bridges. On re- 
inforced concrete bridges you have sev- 
eral maintenance problems. One of the 
more serious ones involved those areas 
of severe winters where salt is used to 
eliminate ice. 

The salt, where reinforcement bars 
have been exposed by expansion joints or | 
spalling, corrodes these bars and the 
strength of the bridge is seriously af- 
fected. Also, moisture gets between the 
deck and wearing areas, freezes and 
causes the -wearing surface to break up. 
The new material can be used as a wear- 
ing material and sealer to keep the bars 
from being exposed to water and salt. 
This would avoid costly maintenance 
and inconveniences which occur when 
bridges are closed for repair. 

Not only is this material a boon to 

highway and safety engineers, but the 
white material as well as other colors 
can be used at airfields. White landing © 
strips would greatly improve visibility 
at night and during adverse weather con- 
ditions. ‘Taxi strips could be paved in 
different colors so that pilots could dif- 
ferentiate. 
- Also I am advised, a major obstacle 
around airfields is birds. As my col- 
leagues will recall, one of the major air 
disasters in the United States occurred 
at Boston where it was determined that 
a flock of birds caused an airplane to 
crash while it was taking off. 

Some officials at the Fish and Wild- 
life Service have reasons to believe that 
certain colors used on runways might- 
act as a repellant and drive the birds 
away. This in itself would be a tre- 
mendous contribution. 

Mr. President, I do not expect all our 
roads to be paved with this new material, 
but if it can help reduce the slaughter 
po our highways it should be used at 


critical points. 


: 
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New Frontier Farm Policies: A Report on 
the Ist Session of the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


3 OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
now completed the ist session of the 
87th Congress and I feel it is a fitting 
time for a thorough evaluation of the 
farm policies of the New Frontier. 
Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I am very much 
disturbed by some of the tendencies ex- 
hibited by the Kennedy administration 
in this vital area of our national policy. 

The fixation of the New Frontiersman 
for the complete and total domination 
of all American agriculture became ap- 
parent this year. So did a mania for cen- 
tralizing all marketing decisions in 
Washington. So did an_ executive 
branch insistence on a patently uncon- 
stitutional method of imposing new 
farm programs on every farmer and for 
every farm commodity in America by 
voiding and making a mockery of the 
constitutional prerogatives of Congress. 
So did a callous disregard for both the 
American sugar grower and the intent 
of Congress as legislatively recorded in 
the Sugar Act extension. So did a num- 
ber of unsound fiscal policies masquer- 
ading under the mantle of phony liber- 
alism. And the final folly of the New 
Frontier farm policy was its naive pro- 
gram of providing surplus agricultural 
commodities to the Soviet Union and the 
Eastern European Communist satellites 
at subsidized prices. 

Each of these tendencies portends 
great danger to both American agri- 
culture and to the free enterprise, pri- 
vate initiative system which built our 
great Nation. Fortunately for the peo- 
ple of this Nation some of these tenden- 
cies were completely stifled by the Con- 
gress and others were effectively limited. 
Unfortunately, however, some were con- 
summated in spite of strong Congres- 
sional opposition. 

And at this point, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take one brief moment to 
both thank and commend the minority 
members of the House Committee on 


Agriculture for their courage, dedication, | 


and cooperation in steadfastly resisting 
the unsound and unsavory actions of 
this administration, while at the same 
time acting constructively and effective- 
ly on those portions of our farm pro- 
grams which accrue to the benefit of our 
farmers and our Nation. Had it not been 
for their support and assistance I shud- 
der to imagine the kind of America we 
would have in just 1 year on the New 
Frontier. 

During this Ist session of the 87th 
Congress there were four major issues 
in agriculture. Three of these were 
legislative: the feed grain bill, the omni- 
bus farm bill, and the sugar bill. The 
fourth was the Department of Com- 
merce’s announcement upon behalf of 
the Kennedy administration that sub- 
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sidized sales would be allowed to Russia 
and the Eastern European Red nations. 

I would like to review each of these 
major issues and also show some of the 
constructive measures which Republi- 
can members of the committee and the 
House supported. 

THE 1961 FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


The first piece of farm legislation this 
session was the enactment of a 1961 feed 
grain program. The administration 
asked for a l-year program applying to 
corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sor- 
ghum, whereby farmers would be eligible 
for price supports and land retirement 
payments only if they participated in 
the program. The Department of Agri- 
culture also asked for unlimited author- 
ity to sell Government-held surplus feed 
grain in order to break the economic 
backs of ‘“noncooperators.”’ 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
limited the program to only corn and 
grain sorghum and slightly limited the 
Secretary’s feed grain dumping author- 
ity by providing that CCC sales could 
not be made for less than 17 percent 
below the support price. 

In the additional minority views on 
H.R. 4510, expressed by myself and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QuIE] 
the ranking minority member of the 
Livestock and Feed Grains Subcommit- 
tee, we pointed out that the dumping 
authority was an unprecedented and 
unsound provision and we strongly op- 
posed this feature on the floor of the 
House. 

We pointed out, however, that except 
for this provision the proposal contained 
a number of features long advocated by 
myself and many other Members from 
the Midwest. ‘These were the voluntary 
retirement of land, the use of payments- 
in-kind to finance this retirement, and 
the requirement that producers partic- 
ipate in the program in order to be eli- 
gible for the benefits. 

Although it contained these beneficial 
features, we opposed this bill in the 
House because of its dumping features 
and it narrowly passed—209-—202. 

The Senate bill did not contain this 
controversial dumping feature so when 
the conference convened, I was hopeful 
a suitable compromise could be reached. 

The final version which was worked 
out did represent a compromise of sort, 
but it still gave the Secretary of Agri- 
culture vast powers in manipulating the 
grain market. It was one of the tough- 
est decisions that I have been required 
to make as a Member of Congress, when 
I supported the conference report on this 
bill. I did so because I felt the farmer 
should be given the benefit of the doubt 
and because I felt that with proper ad- 


ministration this program could be of 


assistance in improving farm income 
and solving our surplus problem in feed 
grains. The record of the Department 
of Agriculture in administering this 

program unfortunately has left much to 
be desired. Here are some of the great 
unanswered questions Mr. Freeman has 
raised with his administration of the 
program: 

Why is there a discrepancy of approx- 
imately 5 million “phantom acres” be- 


tween the Secretary’s report submitted 
pursuant to Public Law 87-5, which 
showed approximately 87 million acres 
of corn planted in 1959-60, and the re- 
ports of the Crop Reporting Board and 
other agencies within the Department, 
showing only some 82 million acres 
planted in 1959-60? 

With the productive genius of the 
American farmer being fully exhibited 
this year, will the Department be able 
to sell some $680 million worth of pay- 
ment-in-kind certificates without com- 
pletely destroying the feed grain mar- 
ket? USDA has already sold 235 million 
bushels of corn between October 1, 1960, 


and September 1, 1961, as compared to 


only 105 million bushels during the pre- 
vious year, under the pretext that it is 
“going out of condition.” 

What will be the total cost of such a 
policy? The loss to feed grain farmers 
on their 1960 crop because of this 1961 
dumping may run into many millions 
of dollars; and the ultimate cost to the 
Government in taking over 637 million 


bushels of the 1960 corn crop, the high- | 


est on record, is still untold. These 
costs are, of course, in addition to the 
$680 million cash outlay by CCC to fi- 
nance the payment-in-kind certificates. 

What will the impact of this program 
be on hog, cattle, and other livestock? 
Indiscriminate dumping could easily dis- 
rupt the delicate balance between live- 
stock and feed grains. _ 

What effect will the little-publicized 
Neal Smith amendment which limits 
feed grain price support to cooperators 
to a volume based on the per-acre yields 
in 1959-60? 

What is meant by the Department’s 
recent announcement that 1961 corn 


market prices will be kept at “reason-| 


able” levels? The current market price 
is only 64 percent of parity. Can this 
be “reasonable,” particularly in view of 
the fact that no certificate corn has been 
sold yet? 

These questions must be answered 
fully before this program can be made 
to work. Mr. Freeman told us he had 
the answers. We must wait to see 
whether he does. 

SUGAR 


Pursuant to legislation enacted in the 
86th Congress, the Sugar Act was sched- 
uled to expire on March 31, 1961. It was 


necessary, therefore, for Congress to ex- 


tend this law and we did so in Public 


Law 87-15, by extending the act to June. 


30, 1962, giving the administration the 
authority it requested in regard to with- 
holding from the Dominican Republic its 
share in the cutback of the Cuban quota, 
and establishing a congressional policy 
that in redistributing the Cuban quota 
“special consideration” should be given 
to countries of the Western Hemisphere 
and to those countries purchasing US. 
agricultural commodities. No provi- 
sions were made for protecting the legiti- 
mate interests of American sugar grow- 
ers, particularly those in new production 
areas. 

In a special study prepared in the De- 
partment of Agriculture last year at the 
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request of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, it was clearly demonstrated that 
U.S. growers had both the capacity and 
the ability to provide more sugar for our 
domestic market. Because of the obvi- 
ous justice in letting American farmers 
enjoy a greater share of the American 
sugar market, on May 19, 1961, I urged 
Secretary Freeman to clarify the admin- 
_istration’s position in regard to increas- 
ing domestic production at the earliest 
possible date. 

I cited three main reasons presented 
by new growers as justification of their 
- request for an opportunity to produce 
more sugar. These reasons are first that 
increased U.S. sugar production will 
mean increased farm income in many 
Western and Southwestern States. Sec- 
ond, sugar is a deficit crop in the United 
States and since we rely on foreign 
sources for a great portion of our needs, 
an increase to meet these needs is justi- 
fied. Third, the Cuban fiasco has tight- 
ened Communist control of Cuba, the 


nation we whave historically depended 


upon for approximately one-third of our 
sugar supply. I pointed out that there 
_is no valid reason why we should redis- 
tribute the Cuban quota all over the 
world when American farmers can do 
the job. | 


In spite of my suggestions and the. 


concerted efforts of many Members of 
Congress, Secretary Freeman on August 
3, 1961, announced that the New Fron- 
tier had forgotten the sugar farmers of 
America, saying in part: “For several 
reasons it appears inadvisable to present 
such recommendations before the begin- 
ning of the next session of Congress. 
World production and marketing of sug- 
ar are undergoing realinement and the 
situation has not yet stabilized. This 
fact coupled with other uncertainties in 
the international field lead us to believe 
it wise to reserve judgment, for the pres- 
ent, about some of the major issues re- 
specting sugar import quotas.” 

It is certainly my hope that at the very 
beginning of the 2d session of this 
87th Congress we can get down to the 
business of a long-range extension of 
this program which will properly reflect 
the interest and productive capacity of 
new growers, the forgotten farmers on 
the New Frontier. 

Another disturbing aspect of the Sugar 
Act extension was the flagrant disregard 
of the administration for the intent of 
Congress in regard to the redistribution 
of the Cuban quota. Despite convincing 
evidence that at least three nations were 
prepared to purchase for dollars large 
quantities of our agricultural commodi- 
ties in return for a share of our sugar 
market, the administration arrogantly 
disregarded the clear intent of Congress 
- with regard to giving these nations spe- 

cial consideration. ‘These nations were 
allowed to sell their sugar to us, but the 
administration did not require them to 
buy.U0.S. farm commodities. 

In the statement of managers on the 
part of the House in House Report No. 
839 on the omnibus farm bill, the follow- 
ing statement appears: 


Obviously some subordinate officials in the 


Department of State not only frown upon the 
clear intent and meaning of legislation 


. wheat. 
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which has been enacted by Congress, but ar- 
rogantly and deliberately refuse to execute 
the laws enacted as Congress has clearly in- 
dicated such laws should be administered. 
While these officials and representatives 
of the executive branch of the Government 
might not be guilty of malfeasance they very 
well may be guilty of malfeasance of office. 


On the floor of the House oh August 3, 
1961, at page 13545 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. CooLey, made the following state- 
ment in this regard: 

Unfortunately, the State Department op- 
erating through a man by the name of Mar- 
tin seems to be making all of the decisions 
with regard to the purchases of sugar from 
all sources for our own domestic market. Mr. 
Paut Jongs, of Missouri, is chairman of our 


_Legislative Oversight Subcommittee, and he 


has conducted hearings and has had Mr. Mar- 
tin before the committee. I sat in on part 
of the hearings. I am frank to say Mr. Mar- 
tin was arrogant and utterly indifferent to 
the clear intent and meaning of the 
language of the law that we wrote when 
we extended the sugar act the last time. 
He took full responsibility. We intended 
that consideration—yes, special considera- 
tion should be given to countries pur- 
chasing our agricultural surplus commodi- 
ties. Apparently, that language in the law 
has been completely ignored by Mr. Martin 
in the State Department because it devel- 
oped before Mr. JONES’ committee that not 
only Brazil had offered to buy a ton of wheat 
for every ton of sugar that she was per- 
mitted to sell in our market, but it would 
up somewhat differently. I will repeat, the 
Brazilian proposal contemplated the sale of 
a ton of American wheat to Brazil or to peo- 


ple in Brazil for every ton of sugar which 


she was permitted to sell in our market. The 
final decision provided that Brazil should be 
permitted to sell into our market 225,000 
tons. Someone told me that the sponsors 
of the project would not have to buy our 
When that was reported to me, I 
tried to ascertain the name of the person 
who made that suggestion and everything 


pointed to Mr. Martin. I am convinced, and 


I think our committee is convinced that Mr. 
Martin is the man who relieved the sponsors 


of the necessity of purchasing American 


wheat to the extent of 225,000 tons. The 
same situation existed in connection with 


the project submitted by some people in 


India. India ended up by being permitted to 
sell 225,000 tons in our market, and India 
was not required to buy a single ton of Amer- 
ican wheat. The Fiji Islands had somewhat 
similar proposition. And there are other 
proposals pendings. Mr. Martin notwith- 
standing the language of this act of Con- 
gress said that anyone who specifically pro- 
poses a bilateral proposition of that type had 
one strike against him to start with. I sub- 
mit we will never get rid of these surplus 
commodities, if we always have some bureau- 
crat putting roadblocks in the way. The 
Brazilians did just what I told Mr. Martin 
they probably would do, and that is they 
purchased their wheat requirements from 
Russia rather than from the United States. 


In spite of these strong words the 
American taxpayer and the American 
farmer were left holding the bag and a 
golden opportunity to dispose of some of 
our farm surpluses has been irrevocably 
lost. As pointed out by the chairman, 
the Brazilians then turned around and 
purchased their wheat requirements 
from Russia. 


OMNIBUS FARM BILL 


After Congress had cleared the feed 
grain and sugar bills we were confronted 


October 10 


with the so-called omnibus farm bill. 
This 79-page document was the most 
thorough and sweeping plan for the com- 
plete regimentation of American agri- 
culture ever devised by the mind of man. 
Extensive hearings were held before the 
committee and the most obnoxious fea- 
tures were deleted. During the House 
debate on the bill on July 26, 1961, at 
pages 12483-12485 I listed 50 items in this 
bill which had been requested by the 
Kennedy administration but which were 
denied by our committee. I also pointed 
out that in spite of Mr. Freeman’s de- 
scription of the denuded bill as the 
“most comprehensive piece of farm leg- 
islation since 1938,” most of what was 
finally enacted consisted of extensions 
and modifications of Eisenhower farm 
programs, most of which were enacted 
in the 83d Republican-controlled Con- 
gress. These included Public Law 480, 
the National Wool Act of 1954, the school 
milk program, the veterans and Armed 
Forces dairy programs, the Great Plains 
program, and the provisions streamlin- 
ing the Farmers Home Administration. 

The wheat and marketing order 
amendments were to laws passed in the 
1930’s. The key feature of the New 
Frontier’s program, title I, was scuttled. 
This was the proposal that was a warmed- 
over version of the Poage bill which was 
soundly defeated 236-170 in the preced- 
ing 86th Congress. It would have set up — 
an arrangement whereby the Secretary 
of Agriculture through hand-picked so- 
called advisory committees could have 
set up producer controls on every one of 
the 256 farm commodities in the United 
States after going through a sham re- 
ferral to Congress which could not 
amend or change any program but could 
veto it only by specific action. In- 
action by Congress would cause it to go 
into effect. The final step would bea 
rigged referendum in which the Secre- 
tary could set the choices available and 
establish who could vote. 

The Washington Post of Friday, June 
30, 1961, succinctly wrote the obituary 
of this fantastic plan when it said: 

President Kennedy suffered a major defeat 
yesterday when the key provisions of his 
farm program were plowed under on Capitol 
Hill. 


During the prolonged consideration of 
this bill a great many claims and coun- 
terclaims were made. It is surprising 
that even today some of these fallacious 
arguments in support of title I are still 
being presented. I would like to point 
out several of them which repeatedly 
crop up. | 

The first claim about this bill is that 
“Congress would retain intact its respon- 
sibility to hold hearings, to approve, re- 
ject, or amend any farm program pro- 
posals made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and representative committees of 
producers.” Let us examine this state- 
ment in detail. First of all, Secretary 
Freeman’s testimony on page 62 of the 
printed hearings indicated that any pro- 
posal sent to the Congress by the execu- 
tive branch could not be amended. Here 
is the direct colloquy between Mr. Free- 
man and myself: ; 

Mr. Horven. I would like to clear up one 
matter. | 


i 
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Secretary PREEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. When a commodity program 
or proposal is submitted to the Congress, 
can the Congress amend or change such 

FREEMAN. No; 


program? 
the Congress 
would vote it up or down. 


Secre 

Mr. HoErvEeEN. Now, you are not answering 
my question. Can the Congress amend or 
revise the proposal which you send to the 
Congress before it is submitted to the ref- 
erendum? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Under the terms of the 
bill you would vote it up or down—not 
amend, 

Mr. Horven. The Congress could not amend 
or change it? 

Secretary FREEMAN. But the Congress could 
introduce, of course, at any time, 
lation. 

Mr. Hoeven. I understand that, ‘put I am 
directing my specific question to you when 
I contend that the Congress could not 
amend or change the proposal. 

Secretary FREEMAN. Right. 

Mr. HOEVEN. We could vote it up or = 
and that is it? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes. 


The fact is obvious then that Congress 
would not retain its constitutional pre- 
rogative of amending legislation. I 
would add also that there is no require- 
ment for hearings to be held and that 
Congress could not affirmatively approve 
a proposal. Any such proposal would go 
into effect automatically if there were no 
specific congressional action of disap- 
proval within 60 days. 

A second claim cited is that “it would 
diminish the power of the Secretary by 
requiring, first, congressional approval of 
changes in price supports, allotments, 
and other program changes and, second, 
a two-thirds vote would be needed be- 
fore a change in programs could be 
made.” 

Any impartial observer should be able 
to realize that H.R. 6400 sought addi- 
tional legal authority for the Secretary. 
If it did not, what would be the need for 
all the controversy? The statement of 
policy in the bill setting forth the pur- 
pose of the legislation rebutted any con- 
tentions that the authority of the Sec- 
retary would be reduced when it stated: 

SecTion 1. Declaration of policy: 

(d) improve and broaden existing legis- 
lation to assure flexibility for effective sup- 
ply adjustment and price and income sta- 
bilization; 

(e) authorize the utilization of such ad- 
ditional and varied price and income sta- 
bilization methods as will best protect the 
prices and incomes of farmers; 


As to the point that a two-thirds vote 
of farmers would be needed to change a 
program, let me point out that sections 
360(i) and 360(j) of HR. 6400 provided 
that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
‘determine just who would vote in any 


referendum. The final sentence of sec- — 


tion 360(j) provided as follows: 

The determinations of the Secretary as to 
the farmers eligible to vote in the referendum 
hereunder and the ‘proclaimed results of 
such referendum shall be final and con- 
clusive. 


What this means to farmers is just 
this—in last year’s model of this legis- 
lation, the Family Farm Income Act, or 
Poage bill, which, as I have previously 
indicated, was defeated by the House by 
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a vote of 236 to 170, there was a similar 
provision which specifically tied down 
the question of who could or could not 
vote in any referendum. Under the 


criteria of that bill, the following per- 


centages of producers would not be eli- 
gible to vote: Cotton, 25 percent; burley 
tobacco, 27 percent; Flue-cured tobacco, 
9 percent; peanuts, 30 percent; rice, 10 
percent; hogs, 45 percent; cattle, 55 
percent. 

I am not contending that these same 
percentages would necessarily apply to 
this year’s bill, but I am contending that 
the Secretary would have the authority 
under H.R. 6400 to do exactly what last 
year’s bill would have done in this re- 
gard. The power to select who will vote 
is the power to determine the outcome 
of that vote. 

A third claim is that “producers of any 
commodity which does not have price 
supports or controls can remain free of 
controls. Any change would have to be 
initiated by producers and later ap- 
proved by two-thirds of them.” 

In this regard, let me point out that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, not farm- 
ers, would write the farm program. 
Farmers should not be deluded into 
thinking they would have an effective 
voice; they would merely be hand- 
picked rubberstamp advisers to the 
Secretary. As to initiating programs, 
here is what section 102 of H.R. 6400 
provided: 

(a) Whenever the Secretary determines 
such action is necessary or desirable, he shall 
provide for the selection under this section 
of a national farmer advisory committee for 
any commodity or group of commodities. 


Furthermore, to this point here is 


_ what the General Counsel of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture said in his legal 
brief on the constitutionality of H.R. 
6400: 

- Title I of H.R. 6400 provides for industry 
advisory groups, but the Secretary is re- 
quired only to consult and advise with such 
groups, and the Secretary has the authority 
to determine the details of the programs to 
be established pursuant to title I.of H.R. 
6400. 


A fourth claim is that “it would cut 
governmental costs for programs de- 
signed to raise farm income in direct 
proportion of the ability of producers to 


design sensible marketing agreements 


and tools.”’ 

My only comment in this regard is to 
point out that during the hearings no 
one from the Department of Agriculture 
or any one else was able to come up with 
any concrete cost estimates. Secretary 
Freeman was unable to give a specific 
answer when I asked him the following 
question at page 
hearings: 

Mr. Hoeven. What is the overall cost of 
your new program, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary FREEMAN. Again I would answer 
you, and I am not trying to be evasive, hon- 
estly, not having set down any program, 
there are no dollar figures. There are limi- 
tations on the bill itself. 

. Now one of those limitations, for example, 
is that you could not have any price sup- 
ports above 90 percent. Each device has a 
limitation. | R 

' Mr. Horven. Could you give us an esti- 
mate as to the overall cost? 


47 of the printed 
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FREEMAN. No; I would say only 


Secretary 
this: that it would be substantially less, I 
am confident, than the present cust of the 


farm program. 
Mr. Hoeven. Do you think so? 
Secretary PREEMAN. Yes, sir. 


I think that commonsense dictates 
that the cost of the present program 
which controls only five crops would be 
skyrocketed by title I of H.R. 6400 which 
earmarked controls for 256 commodities. 

Another claim is that “it would en- 
courage self-help, self-financed plans to 


stabilize agricultural markets. It would — 


clear the way for fewer, not more, Gov- 
ernment controls.” 

If this is true, why did part VII of sub- 
title C of H.R. 6400 provide marketing 
quotas and penalties for “any agricul- 
tural commodity, including but not 
limited to the following: corn, tobacco, 
wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, barley, oats, 
rye, grain sorghums, flaxseed, soybeans, 
dry edible beans, grass seeds, vege- 
tables—including potatoes—tfruits, tree 
nuts, and seeds, hogs, cattle, lambs, 
chickens, turkeys, whole milk, butterfat, 
eggs, hops, honey, and. gum naval stores. 

I frankly cannot understand how Gov- 
ernment controls can be decreased by 
authorizing controls on 251 more com- 


modities as this language plainly and - 


clearly does. Fortunately, the -cattle- 
men, poultry producers, and - livestock 
farmers of America recognized this fact 
and made their views known. 

I cannot close these comments about 
title I without a final word about the 
most fantastic and highhanded pro- 
posal included in the whole bill, the Sec- 
retary’s request for a “blank check” for 
the 1962 wheat program At pages 68 


and 69 of the hearings the following col-_ 


loquy occurred: 

Mr. LatTa. I have one question. Is it not 

a fact that in this bill the 1962 
seiner not be subject to review we the Con- 
gress? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Latra. That is true? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Latra. This would bem complete abdi- 
Cation of the powers of Congress, would it 
not? 

Secretary FREEMAN. In this instance; no. 


In this instance because of the pressure of. 


time the Secretary would be empowered to 
select the committee without going through 
the selective procedures to develop a pro- 
gram and to submit it to the referendum. 

Mr. Latta. They would actually be writ- 
ing a program for wheat without being 
passed or reviewable by the Congress? 

The CuHarrman. Let me interrupt. I 
thought that that provision after 1962 was 
only applicable—— 

Secretary FREEMAN. For 1 year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Only applicable for the 
selection of the advisory committee—you 
still have no program—— 

Secretary FREEMAN. No; in this instance so 
far as the wheat program is concerned be- 
cause of the pressure of time, it would pro- 


vide that the Secretary would be authorized 


to name and call together an advisory com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is tp And then 
you submit the program to the President 
and—— 

Secretary FreeEMAN. No. This would be di- 


rectly by referendum, in this instance, so — 


far as wheat is concerned, because there 
would not be time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well, we will recess 
now until 2:30 this afternoon. 


> 
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It should be clear by now that the 
wheat provisions of this bill represent 

all. I, for one, 


any scheme to let the executive branch 
write, implement, and enforce a produc- 
tion and marketing program on produc- 


- Probably the most bewildering action 
taken by this administration in the field 
of agriculture was the announcement by 
the Department of Commerce on June 
22, 1961. 

At that time the Commerce Depart- 


henceforth it would issue export licenses 
to ship certain U.S. surplus agricultural 
commodities to Soviet Russia and the 
Eastern European Communist nations if 
such sales were made for a convertible 
currency. The Department further 
stated that North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Communist China, and Cuba would not 
be eligible for these transactions. The 
major commodities affected were feed 
grains, wheat, flour, rice, cotton, cotton 
textiles, and nonfat dry milk. 

Under this so-called trade liberaliza- 
tion, export subsidies can be paid on food 
and fiber shipments to Russia and her 
European satellites. Export subsidies 
had previously been limited to shipments 
of surplus farm commodities to non- 
Communist nations only. The reason 
for the export subsidy program is that 
our domestic price level is substantially 
higher than the world market price and 
* many of our agricultural commodities 
must be subsidized by the Government in 
order to be able to compete in world 
markets. These subsidies, for example, 
run up to 62 cents per bushel on wheat, 
84% cents*per pound on cotton, 2 cents 
_ per bushel on corn, 21 cents per bushel on 

rye, and 7 cents per hundredweight on 
grain sorghum, At the same time our 
farm laws generally prohibit Government 
sales in the domestic market for less than 
105 percent of current support price plus 
reasonable carrying charges. 


The arguments proposed by the New ' 


Frontier in support of this sweeping pol- 
icy change were, first, that these sales 
would accrue to the benefit of the 
United States because we would be dis- 
posing of our farm surplus, and, second, 
that some of our allies were trading with 
not we 


If it were to our benefit 
to Russia at bargain prices, why, 


then, would it not be equally to our bene- 


China, Cuba, North Korea, and North 
Vietnam, the Red nations excluded by 
the Commerce Department announce- 
ment. I do not see how Russian or 


I, for one, do not think we need to make 
subsidized sales to any Red nation for 
their bloody gold. 

The second argument is equally ri- 
diculous. If we followed that rationale 
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we could open our shop in Red China 
tomorrow since, despite our grave con- 
cern, a number of our allies are doing 
business with the Chinese Reds. 

Here, then, are the real effects of the 
administration policy: 


First. We would be making our farm 


surpluses available to the Russians and 
other Red countries at prices substan- 
tially below those at which American 


consumers could obtain those same | 


commodities. Under this policy a miller 
in Moscow could get American wheat for 
up to 62 cents per bushel cheaper than 
could a miller in Minneapolis. 

Second. We would have no control 
over the transshipment of these 
commodities to Cuba, Red China, North 
Vietnam, or North Korea. The Russians 
could very easily see to it that those 
nations received our abundance, despite 
the paper prohibition of the Commerce 
Department. 

Third. We would be aiding the Com- 
munist movement in its weakest area, 
which is agriculture. In whatever fields 


. of science or technology the Soviets have 


equaled or exceeded us, they must take 
a back seat in agriculture. It takes one- 
half of the population of Russia to feed 
itself and the other half. In America 
less than 10 percent of our population 
more than adequately takes care of it- 
self and the other 90 percent. By pro- 
viding a steady and abundant supply 
of food and fiber to the Reds, we would 
allow them to release manpower and re- 
sources for their avowed goal of burying 
us. We would be financing our own 
destruction. 

Fourth. Sales for convertible cur- 
rencies under this policy would be a 
mechanism for avoiding the prohibition 
in Public Law 480 which prevents soft 
currency sales, barter, or donations to 
Russia or areas or nations dominated 
by world communism. 

When I learned of’this action by the 
Department of Commerce, I joined with 
some 21 other Members of the House 
and Senate in sponsoring legislation to 
reverse this foolish decision. Action on 
these bills is now pending in the 
Congress. 

About the time that this policy was 
becoming widely known, the omnibus 
farm bill was being considered. When 
the bill came before the House, I was 
happy to support an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Latta, 
which spelled out the intent of Con- 
gress on this matter. 

The Latta amendment stated the pol- 
icy of Congress that our Government 
should in no manner either subsidize 


the export, sell, or make available any 


subsidized agricultural commodity to 
the Soviet Union or to any nation or 
area dominated or controlled by the 
foreign government or foreign organiza- 
tion controlling the world Communist 
movement. 

The Latta amendment was adopted 
by the House and I was privileged to 
fight for its retention in the conference 
report. It is now incorporated in section 
2(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1961, 
oe by the President on August 8, 

I wish that the story could end hap- 
pily at this point, but unfortunately the 
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Department of Commerce has not as 
yet made any formal reversal or aed 
ation of its announcement of June 22. 

At his press conference on August 8, 
1961, the Secretary of Commerce was 
asked this question about the newly 
signed Agricultural Act of 1961: 

Will _ follow the declaration of policy 
though? 


Mr. Hodges replied as follows: 

Let me say this about the declaration of 
policy: We have not received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce any request for a license 
to ship anything abroad, and nothing has 
been done. 

The Secretary of State and I, as you may 
recall—the release is available—on August 
4 stated that because of the negotiations— 


reading between the lines—so that we might 


keep ourselves flexible there would be no 
change at the present time in what we were 
going to ship or not ship, but that we re- 
served the right to change any moment. 
Now, as quickly as Dean Rusk gets back, 
I am going to sit down with him, and I'd 


rather reserve an answer until we have a j 


chance to talk it out together. 


Later in the same press conference he 
was asked this specific question in re- 
gard to the June 22 announcement: 

You mean you're thinking of rescinding 
that ruling? | 


Mr. Hodges replied as follows: 

Whether we will rescind the ruling or not 
I can’t answer. It’s entirely possible that 
that will be the effect of it. 


Mr. Hodges makes the point that up to 
the present time no export licenses have 
actually been issued. The important 
thing to keep in mind, it seems to me, is 
not whether any of these subsidized 
sales have been made. The important — 
point is that they can officially still be | 
made. Undoubtedly the widespread 
congressional interest in this matter 
along with the extremely difficult ar- 
rangements necessary for any kind of 
a transaction behind the Iron Curtain 
have kept American firms from applying 
for export licenses under the June 22 
announcement. 

Mr. Speaker I have stood in the bar- 

ren streets of East Berlin and looked at 
armed East German “Vopos” forcefully 
prohibiting the flight to freedom of thou- 
sands of East Germans. I have seen the 
Iron Curtain clamp down right in the 
middle of the city of Berlin. For the life 
of me I cannot see any rhyme or reason 
in allowing bargain basement sales to 
such ruthless enemies of our basic ideals 
of freedom and human dignity. The 
Kennedy administration should prompt- 
ly and emphatically reverse its foolish 
decision of June 22. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION 


I do not want to close my comments 
on this lst session of the 87th Congress 
without briefly recounting some of the 
legislation which I and other omaaend 
Members supported and ot 
perfect. 

These included bills to provide addi- 
tional sums for Public Law 480 opera- 
tions, an adjustment in the Farmers 
Home Administration operating loan au- 
thority, an amendment to the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act, a number of bills to provide drought 


assistance, an extension of the Mexican 


|. 
| | 
2 | 
| ers of one of our most important grains | 
is without giving the Congress even the | 
most perfunctory review. 
MUNIST NATIONS 
| ment said in reversing a long-standing — - 
compete with them? “ 
The first argument is fallacious, to 
the same sales to Communist 
East. German gold can be more desir- | 


Flagstaff in my district. Mr. 
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farm labor program, and the establish- 
ment of a national hog cholera eradica- 
tion program. In addition, of course, 
there were a number of provisions in the 
omnibus farm bill which were supported. 


These include the extension of Public 


Law 480, the extension of the school milk 
program, the extension of the Great 
Plains conservation program, the exten- 
sion of the National Wool Act, the mod- 
ernizing of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration as well as some of the wheat, 
feed grains, and marketing order pro- 
visions. 

In conclusions, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
hope that when we face new problems 
next year that we again reject the 
tenets of the New Frontier and that we 
dedicate our efforts toward the estab- 
lishment of a sound, healthy, dynamic, 
and expanding agriculture, truly our 
most valuable national asset. 


Germany: An Opportunity for Settlement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


Or ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS K.UDALL. Mr. Speaker, 
under general leave heretofore granted 
I include in the Appendix an excellent 
article by Mr. Platé Cline, editor and 
publisher of the Arizona Daily Sun at 
Cline is 
one of the most highly regarded inde- 
pendent publishers in Arizona. The 
column follows: 

OPPORTUNITY FOR SETTLEMENT 


President Kennedy has made it clear that 
this Nation has no intention of being pushed 
out of Berlin. While emphasizing that we 
will not back down he leaves the door open 
for peaceful settlement of the dispute. 

How else settle the question? Start a war? 

Some commentators including the Phoe- 
nix newspapers take the stand that even 
discussing the matter with Russia is ap- 
peasement, another Munich and another 
case Of a preordained failure for peace in 
our time. 

What do they want to do—launch a war to 
unite East and West Germany? 

The Russians took East Germany by force 
of arms during World War II. Whatever 
threat they have since become we should 
remember they were invaded by Germany 
in the early years of the war, and that they 
lost 10 million lives in that conflict. Of 
course the Russians have no intentions of 
getting out of East Germany because De 
Gaulle doesn’t want them there, or the 


Germans don’t want them there. It 


looks like they are there to stay, at least 
until the Germans themselves =e out 
some way of getting them out. 

Before we start screaming appeasement 
we should remind ourselves that a divided 
Germany is healthier for the peace of Eu- 
rope and the world than a united Germany. 
Germany has invaded her neighbors time 


' and time again. Talk to the Danes, the 
Dutch, and for that matter, the Czechs and 


the Slavs. Divided Germany probably will 
always lack the strength to commit aggres- 
sion against the other nations of Europe. 
If we consider that a divided Germany is 
better for peace and that East Germany is 
separate from West Germany, and in ex- 
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change for this formal recognition make 
sure we will have continued access to West 
Berlin, it will be the best and fairest deal 


we can expect to make under the circum- 


stances. 

The Russians are a continuing threat to 
world peace. But another threat is the 
failure of some American citizens to see the 
German picture as it really is. 


Sandburg Leads Race for Illinois Poet 
Laureate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon -EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
great portrait of Abraham Lincoln alone 
should qualify Carl Sandburg as an Illi- 
nois poet laureate. In verse he gave to 
the world the life of Lincoln equal to 
volumes written by historians. 

Born in Galesburg, Ill., in 1878 and 
now a resident of Flat Rock, N.C., he is 
still claimed by the people of his birth- 
place. He typifies the American way of 
life of the 20th century, born in poverty, 
and with skill and ambition arose to the 
top in his art. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, “Sandburg Leads Race for Illi- 
nois Poet Laureate,’ taken from the 
Western Courier of September 13, 1961, 
published in Macomb, IIl., be placed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SANDBURG LEADS RACE FOR ILLINOIS POET 

LAUREATE 

A coed-sponsored drive to name an I[ilinois 
poet laureate is gaining momentum—and 
with Carl Sandburg gaining strength as 
prime nominee. 

Annie Williams, Downers Grove student, 
enrolled at Western [Illinois University, 
started the campaign during the summer 
months. She has asked heads of English 


departments of 50 Illinois colleges and uni- | 


versities to name the person who should be 
honored as Illinois poet laureate. 

Mrs. Charle J. Bednar, president of the 
Carl Sandburg Association, wrote: “I want 
you to know how grateful we all are for the 
interesting job you are } Going for the West- 
ern Courier.” 

Annie is on ‘the Courier staff at WIU. 

Mrs. Bednar added, “You will note that 
two Ilinois Senators, as well as Adlai Steven- 


son, are members of our board. We would 


feel it a justified honor if the State would 
compliment Mr. Sandburg by naming him 
‘Poet Laureate.’ 

“He will be 84 January 6, 1962. We will 
be very happy to cooperate with you in any 
plans for the future.” 

Sandburg is leading, Annie said. “But 
some don’t go along with him. I Was sur- 
prised that Howard A. Wilson of Knox College 
in Galesburg voted for Archibald MacLeish. 
Everyone knows that Sandburg’s hometown 
is in Galesburg—even if he now lives in 
FPlatrock, N.C. 

George Williams College named Gwendo- 
lyn Brooks; Jeremiah C. LeHane, DePaul 
University, named Vachel Lindsay. Richard 
M. Eastman of North Central College de- 
clined to nominate a candidate. 
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Most English heads feel that Sandburg’s 
residence shouldn’t bar him for the honor. 

Students are digging into the literature 
books in the WIU library to find out how 
to bestow the honor in a proper way once 
the poet is located. 


The President’s Economic Policy 
EXTENSION beg REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 


‘ mend to the attention of our colleagues 


the following intuitive and eloquent de- 
fense of President Kennedy’s economic 
policy; it successfully refutes the falla- 
cious argument that contends that there 
has been no change from the shoo 
administration. The article appeared in 
the New Republic on September 18, 1961: 


KENNEDY'S ECONOMICS 


(By Seymour E. Harris, Littauer professor of 
political economy at Harvard University 
and was a member of the President's task 

. force on the economy) 


In his June television program, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann said of President Kennedy: What 
he has done in the first 4 or 5 months is 
“first of all to carry on in all its essentials — 
the Eisenhower economic philosophy. * * * 
It’s like the Eisenhower administration 30 
years younger.” Criticism from labor lead- 
ers and others has been even stronger. For 
instance, the able economist, Oscar -Gass, 
writing in a recent issue of Commentary, de- 
clared that President Kennedy has “pro- 
jected little and accomplished almost noth- 
ing.” Gass is critical of his tax, spending, 
and interest rate policy. Leon Keyserling, a 
former chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, who was so largely 
responsible for the acceptance of the 
“growth” thesis by the Democrats, found the 
President’s goals far too low and stated that 
the “proposed programs fall far short even 
of compatibility with these excessively low 
goals. * 

I do not go along with these criticisms— 
though I am not critical of the economists; 
including members of the present Council, 
who have been urging larger deficits as a 
means of treating the unemployment prob- 
lem. I share a view that a $10 billion deficit 
or thereabouts may be necessary to bring 
unemployment down to around 4 percent by 
next year. But this does not mean that the 
President should necessarily support a $10 
billion deficit for fiscal year 1962. 

Economics is one thing; politics is another. 
No one has criticized the President for lack 
of political acumen. 

I have seen no evidence that the Congress 
is prepared to go along with large deficits 
except for security reasons. In fact, on a 
number of vital issues, it is clear that the 
President is ahead of Congress, which was 
not even prepared to go along with the Pres- 
ident when he proposed $2.5 billion for a 
4-year urban renewal program. Congress 
clearly differentiates between budgetary ex- 
penditures and other commitments in the 
housing bill. Nor did the Congress accept 
the President’s recommendations in full in 
other welfare programs; eg., the liberaliza- 
tion of old-age insurance and the manpower 
training bill. 

Should the Président move too far ahead 
of the Congress in his espousal of deficit 


financing, his program could be in jeopardy. 


— 
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Where the line is drawn is a matter of pol- 
itical judgment. In my opinion a $5 bil- 
lion deficit in fiscal year 1962, largely ex- 
plained by the Berlin crisis, is acceptable to 
; & $7 billion deficit may be toler- 

ated; a $10 billion one substantially tied 
to welfare programs or (and) tax cuts would 
likely induce sabotage of the economic pro- 
gram of the President and the New Frontier. 

The charge made against the President is 
that he appears excessively concerned with 
keeping spending and deficits down. But 
no administration has advanced as far as the 
Kennedy administration in accepting Key- 
nesian economics, Whereas in his last eco- 
nomic report, President Eisenhower was 
silent on the recession and his aids, in- 
clusive of Nixon, continued to deny it in 
the late months of 1960, Kennedy proclaimed 
its presence and expressed a determination 
to treat it with Federal deficits. In his 
speech before the National Press Club of 
June 20 the Secretary of the Treasury sup- 
ported deficit financing as a means of treat- 
ing a deficit—and this is the first time, to 
my knowledge, that this position has been 
taken publicly by a Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. Anyone who doubts the advance of the 


New Frontier should compare the Keynesian 
thinking of Roosevelt, Morgenthau, Snyder, 
Humphrey and Anderson with that of Ken- 
nedy. It was Eisenhower and Humphrey, 
not Kennedy, who would cut taxes at the 
top of a boom just when the appropriate 
policy would be a rise of taxes to treat the 
exuberant economy. 

Indeed, in the debates on economic policy, 
the President has been cautious in support- 
ing large deficits. But economists, increas- 
ingly aware of the emergence of budgetary 
surpluses long before full employment would 
be reached, recourse to deficits 
through tax cuts or (and) increased public 

tures. Most economists agree that 
the solution of the unemployment problem 
depends especially on adequacy of demand, 


in turn related to appropriate fiscal and. 


monetary policy. Deficits and low money 
rates are the facets of adequate demand 
policy. 

The Council and economists generally 
stress the need of appropriate monetary and 
fiscal policy as a means not only of dealing 
with cyclical unemployment but also with 
the estimated 1-2 millions structurally un- 
employed. That the level of demand is of 
great significance is suggested by this fact: 
Of eight industries that experienced a decline 
of jobs from 7.5 to 5 million in postwar, the 
loss was but 1 percent average in prosperous 

and 8 percent in depressed years. 

In Washington, nevertheless, there seems 
to be a disposition to over-stress the general 
against the specific attack. No general 
measures are going to solve the problems of 
the textile, coal, automobile, aircraft, and 
similar towns though they contribute to a 
solution. The rise of unemployment at the 
top of a boom in successive cycles, the rise 
in numbers and persistence of depressed 
areas, the decline of demand for the un- 
skilled, the large increase of young and older 
workers especially vulnerable to unemploy- 
ment—all of these point to a residue of un- 
employment requiring special measures. 

The President has been well aware of this 
problem of residual structural unemploy- 
ment. His support of the manpower train- 
ing bill, the Area Redevelopment Act, a 
permanent revision of unemployment com- 
pensation—all of these point to his deter- 
mination to solve the problem of structural 
unemployment by direct attacks as well as 
the deficit and monetary policy routes. 

It is not clear that beyond a certain point 
the most economical way of treating struc- 
tional unemployment is through general 
measures. The Secretary of Labor estimated 

that $700 million would finance the retrain- 
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ing of 800,000 unemployed in 4 years. Even if 
only one out of eight found jobs—say only 
for 8 years—the cost per man-year would be 
less than $1,000. But the cost of an addi- 
tional job per year through deficit financing 
can very roughly be put at about $4,000—and 
this allows for the secondary effects on in- 
come of the deficit. In both instances, I do 
not deduct for gains in relief, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and taxes. 

Hence the President’s reluctance to incur 
large deficits may, in part, be explained by a 
somewhat greater reliance on the direct ap- 
proach (e.g., retraining, stimulation of new 
industries in depressed areas) than is favored 
by many economists. 

Another point can be raised in support of 
the President’s position; namely, that he has 
a responsiblity to establish priorities in 
spending. He may not have foreseen the 
exact time of the Berlin crisis, but the possi- 
bility of an intensification of the cold war 
was clear to all. Excessive commitments on 
welfare outlays, and a tax cut, if added to 
later security outlays, might have put an 
excessive burden on the budget. The deficit 
in fiscal year 1961 was $4 billion, and current 
estimates for fiscal year 1962 are $5 billion, 
though the ultimate figure may well be 
higher. 

Whereas Congress has gone along willingly 
with the President’s proposals to spend for 
space and security, it has been amendable to 
welfare commitments. 
differences of opinion on whether the Presi- 
dent is seeking an adequate deficit to bring 
recovery and stimulate growth, but that any- 
one can describe Kennedy’s economics as a 


carbon copy of Eisenhower’s is almost beyond 


belief. 

The major objective of Eisenhower’s ad- 
ministration was to reduce Federal expendi- 
tures and deficits, with the incidental ad- 
vantage of price stability. The budget was 
not an instrument of policy, but an objec- 
tive. For Kennedy, the budget was also a 
means of stimulating the economy. 

In his special message on the defense 
budget of March 28, President Kennedy said: 
“Our arms must be adequate to meet our 
commitments and insure our security with- 
out being bound by arbitrary budget ceil- 
ings.” In response to growing dangers he 
did not cut the military budget by $10 bil- 
lion as Eisenhower did and impose on the 
Nation the massive retaliation doctrine in 
large part to apepase the economizers; nor 
did he give his Secretary of the Treasury 
virtually a veto power over military budgets 
as Sherman Adams reveals Eisenhower be- 
stowed on Humphrey. Kennedy, in the face 
of danger, despite his concern for responsible 
spending policies, increased the -military 
budget by at least $5 billion. 

Nor has Kennedy followed Eisenhower in 
the latter’s determination to balance the 
budget account rather than the budget. In 
order to give the budget a good appearance, 
Eisenhower rented post offices rather than 
built them (despite the increased costs), 
diverted civil service pension funds to the 
ordinary budget, sold FHA and CCC paper 
despite the adverse effects on the economy, 
disposed of $10 billion or more of relatively 
long-term securities in the midst of a re- 
cession in’ order to save interest and inci- 
dentally abort a recovery; and would finance 
a@ $100 billion road program out of a trust 
fund. At the outset of his administration, 
Kennedy stopped the sale of long-term se- 
curities and the sale of FHA paper in a 
recession when these were obviously serving 
to raise interest rates while the objective was 
to reduce them. 

In the midst of great perils, the Govern- 
ment has to mobilize all weapons and that 


includes monetary policy. Yet Eisenhower 


Indeed, there may be 
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refused to tell the Federal Reserve what was 
required of it and thus allowed the Fed to 
restrict monetary supplies and induce un- 
employment. At the outset Kennedy made 
it clear that he expected a policy of the Fed 
that was consistent with the objectives of 
the Government. The Fed felt pressure from 
the administration to provide more credit, 
reduce interest rates in the recession and in 
the recovery phase to keep rates from rising 
substantially. The President also under- 
stands that a reduction in rates would put a 
smaller burden on the budget: this is an 
alternative and additional way of bringing 
recovery. 

Those who think that Kennedy’s economics 
are a version of Eisenhower’s should consider 
Kennedy’s welfare proposals and accom- 
plishments in the first 6 months of his ad- 


ministration; and they should compare these . 


with the Eisenhower economic achievements 
over 8 years. Within 6 months the Congress 
had approved a depressed areas bill, a rise 
in minimum wages, temporary unemploy- 
ment benefits, liberalization of social se- 
curity, benefits for dependent children of 
unemployed parents, programs for water 
pollution, and the omnibus housing bill. In 
addition, the President asked for aid to edu- 
cation, college aid, hospital insurance and 
permanent revisions in unemployment com- 
pensation. Only in 1983 and 1935 can one 
find accomplishments of equal magnitude. 
Within 3 weeks of inauguration, the Presi- 
dent had sent a temporary unemployment 
compensation bill to the Congress; and ap- 
proval was obtained within 2 months of in- 
auguration. Compare Eisenhower’s time- 
table in 1958 for temporary help to the un- 
employed—a move made only under threat 
of permanent changes in unemployment 
compensation in a bill sponsored by Senator 
Kennedy. 

Finally, Kennedy’s objectives go way be- 
yond fiscal responsibility. He was anxious 
to end the recession. In fact, a recovery of 
the second quarter of 1961 was a record 
achievement for the first quarter of a re- 
covery and especially in relation to the per- 
centage decline of gross national product. 
His spirited attack on the recession con- 
tributed greatly to its early end and quick 
recovery. However, Kennedy was even more 
interested in growth. The record on anti- 
recessionary policy was good. But how to 
get the 4-5 percent of growth so necessary 


for our struggle with the Communists and 
adequate welfare program without adding 


greatly to tax burdens? 

Whereas Eisenhower and his aids either 
avoided discussion of growth—or when they 
did confront it, spoke only of the stimula- 
tion of private investment through tax fa- 
vors—Kennedy has stressed education, hous- 
ing, scientific research and medical care and 
research as the ingredients that would yield 
growth; though he was aware that the in- 
creased investment was a factor he has 
stressed that investment without adequate 
purchasing power and consumption would 
mean a waste of resources. 

In short, Kennedy knows that the budget 
is a weapon to be used for economic im- 
provement; that the objective of economic 
policy is not a balanced budget but a bal- 
anced economy; that the budget and the 
monetary machine are weapons to be used 
to treat cyclical indispositions, the disease of 
structural unemployment, and to stimulate 
growth; that in order to achieve the larger 
gains, the President has a responsibility to 
prevent any creeping inflation from becom- 
ing a galloping inflation; that fiscal and 
monetary tools, however important, are not 
the exclusive weapons for achieving eco- 
nomic goals; and that economic therapy 
must be tethered to political realities. 
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Exchanges of Educational Leaders Move 


Toward Permanent Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


7 Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, recently 

I had the pleasure and privilege of being 
a guest speaker at a dinner given by the 
National Advisory Committee for the 
Exchange of Teachers in honor of some 
200 teachers from 16 other countries 
who will be teaching in schools through- 
out the United States during the coming 
year. I was impressed with the high 
caliber of these teachers and their win- 
ning personalities because they were the 
kind of teachers which any superintend- 
ent would be pleased to have on his staff. 
It also occurred to me how fortunate our 
students will be to have these teachers 
from other countries during the coming 
year, as they bring firsthand informa- 
tion about their cultures, their people, 
their problems, and their aspirations to 
us. It will be a tremendously ‘stimulat- 
ing experience for the students, the fac- 
ulty, and the community. . These visit- 
ing educators will bring a new focus on 
some of our problems and at the same 
time, emphasize many of the benefits of 
our way of life which some of us may 
be taking for granted. 

New units of work will be developed 
in the classrooms because these teachers 
are here. New interest in learning to 
speak other languages will be generated. 
A desire to visit their countries to know 
more about their people will be fostered, 
and events which take place in a certain 
country will become more vital and 
meaningful because other people have 
met a teacher from that nation. 

Our own teachers will have similar ex- 
periences abroad. Some 484 American 
teachers will be exchanging jobs, or 
teaching on a one-way assignment basis, 
or attending summer seminars in the lan- 
guage and social science fields. Teacher 
exchange and training programs are 
among the most effective projects under 
the U.S. international educational and 
cultural exchange activities. ‘Teachers 
go into the small as well as. the large 
communities, and they are teaching stu- 
dents at all levels of society. It has been 
said that “the teacher affects eternity” 
as she imparts knowledge and truth year 
after year to new groups of students. It 
is my hope that this most important 
category of exchange can be increased 
considerably because of its benefits per- 
sonally and academically, and in the area 
of improved international understand- 
ing. Not only do we need to interchange 
teachers with those countries whose 
teachers are well trained and whose sys- 
tems are somewhat similar to our own, 
but also we need to supply teachers of 
English in large numbers to many coun- 
tries of the world and teachers in many 
subject fields in the newly emerging na- 


tions of Africa and the not so fully de- 


veloped countries elsewhere. 
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I would particularly like to commend 
the U.S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, for 
the great care which has been exercised 
in recommending teachers for exchange 
to the Department of State and the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, and for 


_the excellent orientation program which 


they have prepared for the incoming 
foreign teachers to enable them to adjust 
more readily to American life and the 
American system of education, and ori- 
entation for American teachers going 
overseas, which has been conducted in 


cooperation with the Foreign Service In- 


stitute. I know of no better way to in- 
crease mutual respect, real knowledge, 
and good will than through the exchange 
and training of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. 

Let me say, quite frankly that I was 
proud to have these guest teachers from 
afar tell how much they appreciated my 
work in initiating and aiding our coun- 
try’s program of international cultural 
exchange, through the operations of the 
Smith-Mundt Act. I continue to believe 
this program produces significant and 
lasting dividends in terms of maintain- 
ing international peace. 


Big Radio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial entitled “Big Radio” 
from the September 18, 1961, issue of 
Sponsor: 


Bic RapDIo 


In our humble opinion, what this country 
doesn’t need is more radio stations. Accord- 
ing to last count we now have about 3,600 
AM outlets on the air, plus some 900 FMers, 
with another 150 construction permits. 

We strongly urge the FCC to consider se- 
riously the proposals which have been made 
for a moratorium on new licenses. 

What the country does need is more good 
radio stations—stations that take pride in 
the fact that they’re radio and in their 
ability to render exceptional service. 


Good radio stations come in all sizes, 
shapes, and descriptions. But it’s interest- 
ing to note that some of the best 30 years 
ago are still the best today. And it is also 
interesting to note that community radio 
hasn’t swept away the need for the big area 
giant that sustained some sledgehammer 
blows in the early TV years and has now 
come back stronger than ever. 

Sponsors are discovering that big radio 
delivers big. Many of the big stations per- 
form a heartwarming service in the small- 
town and rural areas while discovering how 


to cope with the problems of building a. 


metropolitan rating system. 

To name only a few, all radio is proud of 
the present-day record of such stations as 
WGN, WHO, WSM, WFAA, WJR, WCCO, 
WSM, KSL, WSB, KDKA, KLZ, WLW, KMOX, 
WOW, WNAX, WWL, WSPD, WHAS, WBT, 
WTIC—obviously we cannot list them all. 
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The point is that such stations, of which 
there are perhaps 50 in the country, repre- 
sent a different breed of radio. The continu- 
ing growth of radio as a national advertising 


_ force depends in large measure on their con- 


tinuing growth. 


A New Approach to Federal Aid to 
Education 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues are well aware of my long and 
intense efforts to enact legislation which 
will enable the Federal Government to 
assume its responsibility toward basic 
public education in the United States. 

So far these efforts have been unsuc- 
cessful. Every year this issue has be- 
come involved in one or another ex- 
traneous matters. These have subdued 
the basic issues, which is the critical 
need to provide more and better educa- 
tional opportunities for our boys and 
girls. 

Unless we resolve this problem, unless 
we get American education moving for- — 
ward at a more rapid pace, we shall not 
be able to survive as a free people in a 
free world. 

Today our battle is not just a battle of 
firearms. While it is true that we must 
have a strong Defense Establishment in 
order te properly maneuver in a power 
conscious world, it is equally true that 


we are engaged in a battle of minds for — 


minds. 

Education—the training and develop- 
ment to the fullest extent of every men- 
tal and physical skill each of our boys . 
and girls possess—is the key. 

Experience has shown, Mr. Speaker, 
that nearly one-half of those rejected 
for military duty under selective service 
are those who have failed the mental 
tests. This alone proves the value and 
importance of education to our National 
Defense Establishment. We know, too, 
that the standards in our armed services 
will become higher and higher since we 
may continue to expect science and 
technology to advance still further. 

The improvement of educational op- 
portunities is definitely within the na- 
tional interest. Nearly everyone recog- 
nizes this fact—at least. nearly everyone 
gives lipservice to the proposition. | 

We have failed, of course, to express 
this broad national interest because so 
many who give lipservice are “yes, 
but-ers.” Unfortunately, the “buts” 
touch upon areas over which all of us 
have great concern, and which are high- 
ly emotional 

First and foremost is the matter of — 
local control. Despite the fact that the 
Federal Government has been aiding 
education in a limited way for many 
years, without imposing its will on cur- 
riculum and policy, this is a beautiful 
hatrack for those who would pose as 


| 
| 
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friends of studation. but who in reality 
never give education a second thought. 

The Congress has been willing, even 
anxious, to spend money to help certain 
school districts in areas of Federal ac- 
tivities without raising one whimper 
about Federal control. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year our expenditures 
through this program will be about $300 
million. Since enactment of Public 
Laws 815 and 874, the Education Sub- 
committee has regularly been concerned 
about Federal control in the 3,800 school 
districts benefiting. We have repeated- 
ly asked whether there was any attempt 
by the Federal Government to control 
local education. We have put the ques- 
tion, formally, in public hearings, to our 
colleagues, to board of education mem- 
bers, to school superintendents, and to 
businessmen. Not once has any witness 
suggested that there has been Federal 
control. In fact, the answers have been 
most positive. There has been no Fed- 
eral control. 

Be that as it may, we have had Federal 
control as a roadblock. Usually the 
“ves, but-ers” pick on our provisions for 
fiscal procedures to assure that Federal 
funds will be spent for the purposes for 
which Congress intends. Yet if we have 
no fiscal procedures we are charged with 
being careless of Federal funds. 


We run into another problem when we 


attempt to establish bench marks to de- 
termine the allocation of funds to the 
States. If we use total school-age popu- 
lation, or if we use public school enroll- 
ment, there are those who cry discrimi- 
nation. This involves us, one way or 
another, in the private school issue, 
which in turn involves us in religion. 
This is a question which has no place 
in our discussion of education, nor is it a 
proper subject. for debate by the Con- 


gress. 

Our basic problem has always been to 
devise distribution formula which would 
not be subject to misinterpretation and 
charges of discrimination. In the past 
we have used numbers of children as the 
yardstick because the committee has al- 
. ways felt children themselves were the 
best yardstick for measuring educational 
needs. 

As one who has lived with this prob- 
lem throughout my congressional career, 
' JI have come to the conclusion that what 
_ Wwe are really trying to do is to use the 
broader Federal tax base to help State 
and local taxpayers finance the cost of 
improvéd education. 

When we look at this proposition from 
this standpoint, we find that every 
citizen is a taxpayer, whether he sénds 
his children to public or private schools. 

In this frame of reference, Mr. Speak- 
er, it has occurred to me that we should 
perhaps seek a new approach to achieve 
our goal: stimulation and encouragement 
_ Of education. 

One such approach has come to mind, 
and I offer it to my colleagues for dis- 
cussion and consideration. It is my in- 
tention in January to incorporate the 
idea into legislation if, during the inter- 
= months, reaction has been favor- 

This new approach is .uncomplicated 
and quite simple. It provides the widest 
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possible choice to the States, not only 


as to the purposes for which the money 


may be spent but also as to accounting 
procedures. 

Since we intend to encourage and 
stimulate education in all of the States, 
and since there are pockets of need in 
every State, we would assist taxpayers 
in every State. We would authorize such 
appropriations as are necessary to allo- 
cate to each State an amount equivalent 
to 2 percent of total expenditures within 
that State for public elementary and 
secondary education. 

In order to provide more iin to 
States whose taxpayers have less finan- 
cial ability to bear the burden of im- 
proved educational opportunities, we 
would authorize additional grants. This 
would be accomplished by determining 
the relative per capita income of each 
State. In those States below the nation- 
al average, the allotment would be in- 
creased by the percentage the State falls 
below the national average. Thus, if 
per capita income in a specific State is 
below the national average by 10 per- 
cent, that State’s basic allotment would 
be increased by 10 percent. 

These Federal funds would be granted 
to the State educational agency and dis- 
tributed to the local school districts 
through normal State channels, and by 
the State’s normal equalization formula. 
The Federal support would be used by 
the local school districts for whatever 
specific purpose required at that level. 
Federal funds, when they reached the 
local level, would be unidentifiable, thus 
eliminating the possibility of any Federal 
interference. Moreover, since the Federal 
grant would be but a small percentage 
of the total expended, no State would 
have any hesitancy in speaking loudly 
and dominantly as the majority stock- 
holder, so to speak. 

I would have a built-in guarantee of 
continued State and local. efforts. 
Naturally, under the formula, the more 
the taxpayers in a State spend for edu- 
‘cation,. the more they receive in a Fed- 
eral grant. I would, however, penalize 
them for reducing expenditures by re- 
ducing the Federal grant by a like 
amount. Thus, if a State were entitled 


to 15 million dollars, and its taxpayers 


decided to reduce their own expenditures 
by $10 million, the grant would be re- 
duced to $5 million. 

I would authorize the Commissioner 
of Education to accept the normal ac- 
counting procedures of each State, with 
the concurrence of the General Account- 
ing Office. This would reduce the paper- 
work of the State agency to a minimum. 

This new approach, it seems to me, has 
these virtues: | 

First. We—the Federal Government— 
aid taxpayers to support the type of edu- 
cation which all of us want and need. 

Second. The burden of supporting ed- 
ucation falls equally upon all taxpayers, 
whether they have children or do not; 
whether their children attend public or 
private schools. Therefore, it is nondis- 
criminatory. 

Third. Since the financing of all edu- 
cation, public and private, comes from 
the earhings of the people, any Federal 
assistance to all local taxpayers is an 
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indirect aid to those who support private 
schools. 

Fourth. This proposal eliminates the 
need for complicated needs formulas, but 
provides more assistance to those taxpay- 
ers least able to support their local public 
school systems in the manner desired and 
needed. It does, however, provide the 
necessary encouragement and stimula- 
tion to the State and local taxpayers. 

Fifth. Finally, we are assured that 
Federal money will supplement the 
money of the local taxpayers and not 
supplant it. 


A Democratic Plan To Avert Unnecessary 
Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr: MUNDT. Mr. President, the State 
Labor News, an independent labor news- 
paper published in Columbus, Ohio, in 
its August issue carrys an interesting 
and persuasive editorial supporting pas- 
sage of the secret strike vote legislation 
which I introduced on behalf of myself 
and Senators McCLELLAN and CURTIS a 
month or so ago. Our bill is identified 
as S. 2134. 

I am happy to call to the attention of 
the Congress and the country this edi- 
torial from a labor paper discussing the 
Democratic and commendable features 


of S. 2134 and ask unanimous consent 


that it be printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC PLAN 

On the front page of this issue of the 
State Labor News, we have featured Senator 
Kar. E. Munopr’s bill for a secret ballot pro- 
cedure for strike authorization. 

The usual procedure, when contract nego- 
tiation time arrives, is for the labor union 
involved to give management a 30- or 60-day 
notice of its desire for contract changes. 

Membership meetings are held and labor 
union officials acquaint their members with 
the new demands and changes that will be 
requested in a new contract. 

Then labor union officials ask for authority 
from the members present to call a strike if 
management should balk in granting the 
union’s demands. 

Almost without fail, usually by a voice 
vote or raising of hands of the membership 
present (very often a small minority of the 
union’s entire membership) union officials 
receive the authority to call a strike. 

Senator Munopr’s bill would change this to 
@ procedure under which all members of the 


union would have a voice in the decision, 


after they have become acquainted with 
management’s final offer. They would be 
able to accept or reject this offer by a secret 
ballot vote. 

Oftentimes, strikes can be an extreme 
hardship on union members. Senator MUNDT 
believes therefore that they should at least 
have a voice in the decision. 

There should be no objections by either 
labor union officials or management to this 

ure. Labor union officials would be 
relieved of the final responsibility of ac- 
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cepting or rejecting management’s offer. The 
responsibility, either way, would be on the 
entire membership. _ 

Management knows it would have to make 
a fair offer in any new contract if it de- 
sired to avoid a strike. 

Senator MunoptT’s bill is no cure all for 
all strikes but it would restrain and restrict 
some pugnacious and strike happy labor 
union officials from calling strikes on im- 
pulse. 

The procedures called for in the bill are 
certainly worth a trial. 


Unique Courses Being Offered by the 
American Institute of Engineering and 
Technology 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DIRKSEN. : Mr. President, I have 
received from Mr. H. H. Katz, president 
of the American Institute of Engineering 
and Technology, Chicago, Ill., an inter- 
esting letter and pamphlet dealing with 
the student’s outline, Greek-American 
bicultural history, prepared by Mr. 
Leonidas Fardelos, chairman, Greek- 
American bilingual department. 

The pamphlet notes that Prof. John G. 


Manos has joined the faculty. Mr. 


Manos was born in Chicago, received his 
early education there, and obtained his 
master of arts degree at the University 
of Athens, in Greece. He has been a 
very prominent member of the Greek- 
American newspapers throughout the 
country and he has received several dec- 
orations. Formerly, he was the supreme 
president of the Greek-American Pro- 
gressive Association. 

Because of the uniqueness of the 
courses being offered by the Greek-Amer- 
ican Bi-Lingual Department of the 
American Institute of Engineering and 
Technology, I ask unanimous consent 
that Dr. Katz’ letter and his preface 
from the bicultural history be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 


and preface was ordered to be printed 


in the ReEcorp, as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1961. 
Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR DIRKSEN: AIET has in- 
itiated and developed a bilingual division, 
wherein high school or gymnasium grad- 
uates in foreign countries come to the 
United States and study in their native 
language—English being taught for 1 hour 
per day. 

On September 18, the Greek department 
of our bilingual division will begin a 3-year 
educational program for 60 young Greek 
men. The enclosed booklet outlines one of 
the first semester courses: Greek-American 
bicultural history. 

To our knowledge, this is the first time 
this type of course has been taught in .our 
country. If you can find time, in your busy 
schedule, to review the contents of this, 
I am sure you will realize the serious, al- 
most critical necessity for its inclusion in 


our curriculum. 
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AIET is a private, profitmaking institute. 
We are conducting these foreign educational 
programs in several foreign languages, with- 
out domestic or foreign subsidy. Foreign 
students pay their own way, except for the 
private financial assistance which some re- 
ceive from American relatives. 

We hope that our work reflects some es- 
sence of the free enterprise system—even 
though we be an educational institute. 

Sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
H. H. Katz, President. 


PREFACE 


Sir Isaac Newton, the great English mathe- 
matician (who invented the calculus which 
we study at AIET), was greatly admired by 
many of his contemporaries. In answer to 
strong praise, he once said: “If I have seen 
farther than other men, it is because I have 
stood om the shoulders of giants.” This 
statement, on several counts, always helps 
to bring my thoughts as an American to our 
Greek heritage. I am sure that Newton ac- 


knowledged an important part of the credit. 


for his discoveries to Archimedes, Aristotle, 
Plato, and other famous Greek philosophers. 
Also, his genuine humility reflected the 
strong tenet of the ancient Grecian way of 
life: “‘“Moderation in all things.” This ideal 
of Greek life was not a hollow phrase to be 
used on special occasions; it found its way 
into the principles of Grecian government, 
arts, and philosophy. When a powerful 
Greek athlete boasted that he could stand 
longer on one foot than any other man in 
Hellas, he was driven from Sparta, because 
he prided himself for an accomplishment at 
which he could be beaten by a common 
goose. 

The spiritual and material accomplish- 
ments of the United States has also been 
brought about because Americans have 
“stood on the shoulders of giants.” One of 
the most formidable of these giants is 
Greece. In this first semester course on bi- 
cultural history, we shall study the roots 
and development of the American history, 
culture, and government. Special emphasis 
will be placed on the interrelationship of 
Greek-American ideals and objectives, and 
the influences of Greek culture on the 
“American way of life.” 

The American way of life is largely made 
possible by the American system of govern- 
ment. The heritage of free government that 
is realized by nations of the free world is, in 
a large part, fulfillment of the ambition of 
mankind from ancient and present times. 

Many of the basic ideas that are the root 
of the American system of government orig- 
inated in Greece many centuries ago. The 
ancient Greeks were the first people to try 
the difficult experiment of self-government. 
The city-state governments of the “demos” 
(the people) planted the important seed 
of modern democracy. At times, this seed 


lay dormant, crushed under the foot of 


tyrants; other times, its roots were only 
nourished with the blood of patriots. Never- 
theless, attempts to completely destroy these 
roots failed, and the seed branched through 
the course of history, into many countries of 
Europe and later, to America. 

The American way of life is comparatively 
young: for every year of our history, Euro- 
pean and Asian countries can count cen- 
turies. 

Since the United States started out as a 
colony of Great Britain and was settled pre- 
dominantly by Englishmen, it is natural that 
English institutions and political ideas 
should influence the American governmental 
structure. Basic principles of American 
democracy, originated in Greece, were ex- 
ercised and experimented with in England, 
and further developed by Englishmen who 
came to colonize the United States. 

Early Americans had to establish some of 
their own rules of order and conduct. Many 
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political ideas, customs, and government | 
structures of the Old World could not fit into 
the New World. The many reasons which 
brought about these changes will be dis- 
cussed in our bicultural history program. 


Bank Holding Company Formed in | 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
have received a letter from the Honor- 
able Thomas S. Gates, former Secretary 
of Defense and now chairman of the ex- © 
ecutive committee of the Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, in which he 
advises that the New York State Bank- 
ing Department has approved the appli- 
cation of the Morgan New York State 
corporation to become a bank holding 
company by acquiring the stock of seven 
banks in New York State. It is my hope 
and expectation that the results of this 
action will prove beneficial to both the 
economy and the people of New York 
State. At this point I would like to in- 
sert into the Recorp a statement by Oren 
Root, State superintendent of banks, 
which should be of interest to the Con- 
gress: 

BANKING BOARD APPROVES HOLDING COMPANY 
APPLICATION OF MORGAN GUARANTY AND Six 
UPSTATE BANKS 
Oren Root, New York State superintendent 

of banks and chairman of the banking board, 

announced that the banking board, upon his 
recommendation, has approved the applica- 
tion of Morgan New York State Corp. 
to become a bank holding company by ac- 
quiring all the stock of Morgan Guaranty 

Trust Co. of New York and of six upstate 

banks: Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. 

(Buffalo), Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. 

(Rochester), the National Commercial Bank 

& Trust Co. of Albany, First Trust & Deposit 

Co. (Syracuse), the Oneida National Bank 

& Trust Co. of central New York (Utica), 

and First-City National Bank of Bingham- 

ton, N.Y. It is expected that the three na- 
tional banks will convert to State charter 
before their stock is acquired, 

In his recommendations, accepted by the 
banking board, Mr. Root stated that he had 
“been influenced primarily by the convic- 
tion that the contemplated bank holding 
company will materially expand the oppor- 
tunities for the economic growth of that 
part of the State of New York which lies 
outside of the city of New York and its 
suburbs, and will thus contribute to the 
accelerated economic expansion which is a 
cornerstone of both State and National 
policy.” 

The superintendent’s recommendation 
further indicated that substantial benefits 
to the public and to the economy of upstate 
New York would result from formation of 
the holding company because of its expected 
contribution toward meeting the needs for 
increased bank lending resources upstate; 
because it can be expected to assist in the 
industrial development of upstate New York 
by attracting new and expanded industry; 
and because it will make available to these 
areas additional and improved banking serv- 


The board’s decision, Mr. Root indicated, 
was also based upon its conclusions that 
creation of the bank holding company would 
not result in a lessening of competition 
among the affiliating banks, since they are 
not now competing witth each other to any 
significant extent; that the affiliation is un- 
likely to have any unsound or destructive 
competitive effects on other banks, small or 
large, upstate; that the size or extent of the 
holding company to be formed would not be 
beyond limits consistent with adequate or 
sound banking; that the asset concentration 
in the holding company would be within 
limits consistent with effective competition; 
and most importantly, that the public inter- 
est and the needs and convenience thereof, 
to which the banking law gives primary 
emphasis, will be served by approval of the 
application for the reasons indicated above. 

The superintendent of banks noted that 
approval of the application would not be in- 
consistent with the preamble to the omnibus 
act which declares it to be the policy of 
New York State that “appropriate restric- 
tions be imposed to prevent statewide con- 
trol of banking by a few giant institutions.” 
The new holding company will have 11 per- 
cent of the commercial banking assets 
throughout New York State and 8 percent 
of the State’s commercial Offices. 
If New York City is excluded, it would hold 
16 percent of the commercial assets 
and 13 percent of commercial banking. offi- 
ces in the rest of the State. Including the 
Marine Midland Corp., the two statewide 
bank holding companies combined would 
have 16 percent of statewide commercial 
banking assets and 18 percent of statewide 
_ Offices. In the areas outside New York City, 
the two holding re 8 would have 33 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include the edi- 
torial, “Power Versus Popularity,” as 
written by John F. Loosbrock, the editor 
of Air Force-Space Digest, and as it 
appeared in that important publication. 
In view of the Berlin crisis and the need 
for our Nation to start exercising its 
--power and position as leader of the free 
world, I would commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and of the general 
public: 

POWER VERSUS POPULARITY > 
(By John F. Loosbrock) 

It is strange but true that the Berlin crisis 
and the Soviet resumption of nuclear testing 
may prove to be blessings in disguise. 

Asa result of these actions we may be, as 


free? What are we aiming 
' better decide and then go after it full bore, 
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could bargain usefully and honorably with 
the Soviets. . 

Surely it is now clear that the United 
States must exercise its power and position 
as leader of the free world and cease be- 
having as if it were a candidate for an office 
which history has long since thrust upon 
it. Surely it is now clear, even to the most 
woolly minded, that Khrushchev places a 
higher value on getting ahead, and remain- 
ing ahead, of the United States than he 
does on what Nehru, or Nasser, or Nkrumah 
thinks. Surely it must now be clear that 
power and the willingness to exercise it are 
the, best propaganda tools in today’s world 


and that it is difficult to sway the mind of a - 


man who has a hobnailed boot on the back 
of his neck. 

It is probably true that we scored a minor 
propaganda advantage in waiting out the 
Soviets on the resumption of nuclear tests. 
They did break the ban first, for whatever 
that may be worth. But it is certain that, 
over the whole span of the test-ban period, 
we lost much more than we gained. 

The relative insignificance of our test-ban 
propaganda victory is indicated by the reac- 
tions of the so-called uncommitted na- 
tions meeting recently in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia. If Khrushchev was really worrted 


about what the neutrals thought, he would 


not have flexed his muscles just as they 
were convening. And if the neutrals were 
truly neutral would have 


with more vigor than the pallid denuncia- . 


tion of the nuclear test resumptions that 
came from Nehru, and Nkrumah, and the 
rest. One can only imagine the roars of in- 
dignant anguish that would have poured 
forth from these uncommitted gentlemen 
had the United States been the first to break 
the test ban. They forget—or choose to ig- 
nore—the fact that it is only the wealth and 
the power of the United States that has thus 
far permitted them the luxury of remain- 
ing uncommitted. 

The United States has yet to learn to be 
comfortable in the possession and exercise 
of its power. Even Franklin Roosevelt, who 
so well understood the uses of domestic polit- 
ical power, sold short on the international 
power market in his dealings with Stalin. 
And, since 1945, there have been few in- 
stances in which U.S. power was boldly and 
imaginatively used—possibly only one, the 
Marshall plan, which was bold in concept 
and execution. It was also essentially self- 
serving in purpose; the restoration of West- 
érn Europe was of prime importance to this 
Nation from a political and military as well 
as an economic standpoint. We reacted 
well in the Korean aggression, much to the 
surprise of the Soviets, then failed to press 
our advantage and wound up with an un- 
satisfactory stalemate which is still an eyer- 
present source of trouble. 

Elsewhere acrass the world and the years, 
our record is one of timid holding actions 
and eventual erosion of our position. We 
have wished to be loved, rather than re- 

ted. We have counted our victories in 
United Nations rolicall while the Soviets 
have counted theirs in terms of square miles 
conquered and millions enslaved. 

The United States is still the richest and 


the most powerful nation the world has ever . 
geen. Isn’t it time that we used that wealth 


and that power to extend, rather than mere- 
ly conserve, our social, political, and eco- 
nomic values? Do we believe in our system 
or don’t we? Is it our aim to bury commu- 
nism or isn’t it? Do we really think a world 
can exist indefinitely half slave and half 
for? We had 


or else resign ourselves to an eroding attri- 
tion that will insure the waste of the tre- 
mendous total effort we have already poured 
into the defense of freedom. 

Positive action to back up our recently 
muscular rhetoric may be costly in treasure, 
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possibly in blood, It poses risks beyond 


those we have thus far found acceptable. We | 


may lose some popularity, but it is dubious 
that we will lose any substantial support 
from our friends. And the stakes of the 
game are high enough to warrant great risks. 

One thing is true. If our competitive sys- 
tem is not strong enough to bear the burden 
of the effort that is required—and that has 
yet to be mounted—in open competition 
with the Soviet system in every meaningful 
aspect of effort, then our system is not what 
it is cracked up to be, and those who say its 
decay is inevitable will be proven right. 
And we will wind up as the proverbial 
“richest man in the cemetery.” The tomb- 
stone could bear his further tribute: “and 
best loved.” Mr. K. would no doubt like that 
added touch. 


The Need for Expanded Water Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA © 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp a recent address of 
mine dealing with the important prob- 


lem of expanding our water research 


and developing a more useful utilization 
of the water resources of this great 
country. It is entitled “The Need for 
Expanded Water Research.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Mr. MUNDT 


A great deal has been said recently on 
the need for expanded water research. How- 
ever, much of what has been said has em- 
phasized the need rather than the substance 
of future water resource activities. Changes 
in levels and patterns of living radically alter 
the particular types of demands that people 
make on their natural environment. It is 
clear that this alteration necessitates an in- 
formed and imaginative approach to resource 
allocation. 

Too often water resource programs and 
policies do not adequately reflect social, eco- 
nomic, and technical changes. Our’ Nation 
is developing swiftly. It is difficult to evalu- 
ate change and more difficult to formulate 
policies elastic enough to allow for maior 
readjustments. 

In the past 60 years, our population has 
increased roughly 42 percent. By the year 
2000, our population will have nearly doubled 
and, if the present trend continues, will live 
mostly in cities and suburban areas. Im- 


‘proved standards of living and education 


mean increased demands for better housing, 
health, and recreation facilities. In the 
future, water will have to be allocated wisely 
between farm, city, and industry. More and 
more concern will have to be given to the 
preservation of our Nation’s outstanding re- 
sources and magnificent natural beauty. 
Growth imposes difficult problems upon 
existent water supplies. A continuing in- 
crease in total demands upon the resource 
base necessitates a higher degree of efficiency 
in the utilization of water. Science and 


technology provide us with the key ewhich 
will unlock the door to future programing 
in this field. Scientific and technological 
advance enable man to substitute more 
abundant materials and utilize synthetics 
where materials are not readily available. 


ig | 
| 
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xy 28 percent of offices. 
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Power Versus Popularity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
some claim, closer to the brink of war than 3 
at any time since the Korean conflict. But 
| the truth is that we have been standing at 
the brink of some years, with the edge of the 
| precipice lost in the swirling fog of wishful 
| thinking and obscured by the rose-colored | 
glasses of negotiation and competitive co- | 
existence. Now the callous cynicism and 
| maked power politics revealed in recent 
; | Soviet actions surely must serve to blow away = | 
‘4 of those who have sincerely believed that we | 
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Today the average acre yields more food, and 
this produce is of a higher quality than ever 
before. Engineering skill has enabled man 


to control great rivers, at once a potential 


threat and salvation to those who must de- 
pend upon their waters for existence and 
livelihood. 

Last year the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources reported the prin- 
cipal factors affecting future water needs in 
the United States. The factors were popula- 
tion and industrial, including agricultural, 
production. As these increase, our with- 
drawals and use of water will increase pro- 
portionately. 
' Per capita consumption of water is the 
largest single factor determining increased 
‘withdrawals from municipal water supplies. 
As the. distribution of our population gravi- 
tates toward a growing urban society and 
technological advance creates greater in- 
dividual domestic demands for water, per 
capita consumption climbs steadily. I do 
not think most of us are sufficiently aware 
of the tremendous proportions of our domes- 


tic requirements for an adequate supply of 


potable water. Our individual daily water 
requirements have grown from 40 gallons in 
1900 to about 147 gallons today. Improved 
plumbing and living standards, as well as 
new household devices, such as air condi- 
tioners and automatic clothes- and dish- 
washers, swell per capita consumption 


figures, 

We in South Dakota are becoming more 
and more keenly alert to the dangers of this 
situation because we are, simply, overexposed 
to them. 

Every American is proud to see his Nation 


' prosper; to recognize that his Nation pro- 


vides him with the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world. We in South Dakota are 
especially proud of the progress which has 
been made since the settlement of the Da- 
kota territory which began in 1861. We are 
proud that our State has become one of the 
leading stock-producing and farming areas 
in the United States. In addition, the aver- 
age production worker in a manufacturing 


industry in our State saw his weekly earn- 


increase 51.6 percent between 1950 and 
1958. The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports that in these same years our electric 
output increased 10.5 percent and engineer- 
ing construction awards 30.8 percent. 
Yet these percentages carry with them 
new problems and responsibilities for the 
citizens of South Dakota. Between 1950 and 


1960 South Dakota experienced a substantial - 


growth in urban population. In 1950, 33.2 
percent of the total population lived in ur- 
ban communities, while in 1960 this per- 
centage had increased to 39.3 percent of the 
total population. This urban deve:opment 
has raised per capita consumption and cre- 
ated new demands upon our municipal 
water supplies. Already a water-short State, 
South Dakota must now allocate more and 
more of its water supply to small towns. ,: 

The economy of South Dakota is built 
upon agriculture. Over 70 percent of all 
the water consumed in South Dakota is re- 
quired for agricultural uses. Reoccurring 
droughts and subsequent runoff have detri- 
mental and unpredictable effects on crops 
and livestock. Thus the economit stability 


_of the State of South Dakota is inevitably 


bound to the success of its agricultural en- 
terprises, and to the adequacy of its water 
supplies. 

The principal factor influencing agricul- 
ture in the Northern Great Plains is irregu- 
lar and generally deficient rainfall. In addi- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture has 
estimated that two-thirds of the rainfall in 
the Great Plains States is lost by evapora- 
tfon alone. Because precipitation is not uni- 
formly distributed over the four seasons, 
often the amount received during the grow- 
ing season is inadequate with respect to 
plant-growth potential. Consequently, gross 
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supply received in any one location must be 
efficiently applied for man’s varied purposes. 
Coordinated research in water allocation and 
technological development are essentially 
the only approaches to future programing 
in this area. 

The outstanding water problem in South 
Dakota has always been one of source, and 
of the adequacy and availability of a water 
supply. Proceeding directly from this prob- 
lem are the very important questions of 
competing uses. There must be enough 
water for all purposes. It is clear that in 
the future, water in South Dakota will have 
to be allocated primarily between irrigation 
and municipal uses. 

Municipal usage will be closely allied with 
industrial development. In South Dakota 
most manufacturing industries employ less 
than 100 persons per establishment and are 
usually located in metropolitan or suburban 
areas. Consequently these industries obtain 
water supplies from municipal facilities and 
the availability of industrial water will be 
part of municipal water problems over the 
next 20 years. Larger industries which de- 


velop their own supplies will be guided by 


water supply in their plant locations. 
In 1955, the Census of Manufacturers re- 
ported that average annual water use per 


manufacturing employee in South Dakota. 


amounted to 470,000 gallons. When this 
figure is applied to a projected 1980 manu- 
facturing employment figure, South Dakota’s 
water needs for manufacturing will be about 
7,200 million gations by 1980. Moreover, 
expected industrial development in South 
Dakota is likely to occur in the processing 
of agricultural raw materials, wood, min- 
erals, and associated metallurgical wpera- 
tions. These industries require larger 
amounts of water per employee than any 
other type of manufacturing enterprise. 
Such industrial development could very well 
increase per employee water requirements to 
roughly 600,000 gallons with an anticipated 
water usage in South Dakota of about 9,- 
720 million gallons a year. To a great ex- 
tent, municipal water supplies will have to 
bear the strain of this increase. 

In a State in which an adequate water 
supply is necessary to the success of its agri- 
cultural enterprises and economic stability, 
this urban and industrial growth poses seri- 
ous questions. 

Presently, many towns in South Dakota 
are water short. The situation can only be 
improved through increased research. Last 
year the Senate Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources reported that there 
were only three States in the United States 
where the cost of water from municipal sys- 
tems is higher than in South Dakota where 
the cost per million gallons is $281. In or- 
der that this cost be reduced, South Dakota 
must find more water. Additional water sup- 
plies are absolutely essential to both urban 
and agricultural welfare. 

The situation in many small towns is in- 
deed serious, while those citizens of South 
Dakota engaged in agriculture deserve to 
reap more benefits from the land. At a min- 
imum they must be assured adequate water 
for crops and livestock, and protection 
against the nines advent of frequent 
drought. 

Our problems hem: clearly necessitate ex- 
panded research in the allocation of water 
and in the development of technological 
skills which will enable man to make more 
efficient use of surface and ground water 
supplies. On the national average, 1 acre 
of irrigated cropland produces the equivalent 
of 3 acres of nonirrigated land. The 
Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources reports that current research in 
water-saving devices in the field of irriga- 


‘tion alone promise to lead within the next 


20 to 40 years to water savings in the West 
of at least 10 million acre-feet of water an- 
nually. The committee concluded that the 
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amount of physically feasible resource de- 
velopment remaining in the 17 reclamation 
States was enormous, and that potential 
projects for which data had been summar- 
ized in their report would about double the 
production from presently irrigated lands. 
Moreover, evaportation reduction, phreato- 
phyte control, weather modification and 
saline conversion represent substantial new 
sources of water supply. . 

In the past, 80 percent of existing irriga- 
tion was developed by non-Federal interests, 
while Federal reclamation programs ac- 
counted for only 20 percent. These figures 
demonstrate the extent to which State and 
local interests have been effective and effic- 
ient in this regard. 

Current problems will entail vigorous re- 
search if we in South Dakota are to find a 
solution to increasing demands upon our 
municipal and agricultural water supplies. 
General research will not suffice. What Iam 
saying is that future development must be . 
tailored to specific problem areas and that 
the time has come for the people of South 
Dakota to take cognizance of exactly what 
can be done. 

The only major surface water supply with 
any degree of dependability and stability in 
South Dakota is the Missouri River. The 
drought of 1959 clearly demonstrated that 
other major streams and tributaries in the 
»- State are unreliable for any extended large- 
scale use. Because 80 percent of the ground 
water wells in South Dakota are of the shal- 
low-well type, the yield from this source is 
extremely limited. 

The population in South Dakota is highest 
along the eastern border in the Big Sioux 
and James River Basins and in the Black 
Hills area. Conversely, the Missouri River 
is the only reliable fresh water source and 
is located in the sparsely populated center 
of the State. During periods of drought, 
urban water problems are widespread and 
frequently critical. Potentially, impounded 
Missouri River water could be transported 
to the more populated areas and thus pro- 
vide an additional surface water supply. 

Last year the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources reviewed the spe- 
cific water situation within four general eco- 
nomic areas in South Dakota. The commit- 
tee stated that in eastern areas, the pur- 
chase of “potholes” and importation of ad- 
ditional water were prerequisites. They con- 
cluded that the only adequate source for 
importation of needed additional water sup- 
plies was the Missouri River. 

In considering the east-central area which 
offers the greatest increased potential in the 
State, the committee offered several sugges- 
tions. I wish to call to your attention the 
following excerpt from the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources’ re- 
port: 

“Importation of water from the Missouri 
River will correct many water problems. 
This is proposed in the Missouri River de- 
velopment program for irrigation purposes. 
The many needs for water may be served as 
incidental purposes but no Federal program 
other than irrigation covers such alleviation 
of water shortage problems. * * * All uses 
of water in this area suffer serious shortages 
under present conditions. Economic stabili- 
zation and associated human values are 
utterly dependent upon new water supplies, 
the only Known source of which is the Mis- 
souri River.” 

Since the passage of the Flood Control Act 
in 1944 which authorized development of 
the Missouri River Basin, extensive research 
has been undertaken in order to determine 


1 Water Resources Activities in the United 
States, Views and Comments of the States, 
Repost of the Select Committee on National 
Water Resources, U.S. Senate, 86th Cong., 
2d sess., December 1960, p. 307. 
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the most practical and efficient solutions to 
water problems in this area. Federal, State, 
and local interests cooperate on many levels 
while the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee was established to coordinate all re- 
lated activities. Major investigations have 
been conducted by the Corps of Engineers, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation which outline the broad 
areas in which further research should be 
forthcoming. Reports issued subsequent to 
these investigations review the progress al- 
made and direct attention to imme- 

diate needs and 

In June of 1960, the Missouri-Oahe proj- 
ects office in Huron, S. Dak., issued a report 
on the Oahe unit of the James division of 
the Missouri Basin project. The report pro- 
vides a plan for diversion of water from the 
Oahe Reservoir on the Missouri River for irri- 
gation of: 482,000 acres of land in eastern 
South Dakota, municipal and industrial use 
in 22 towns and cities, fish and wildlife de- 
velopments at 28 locations, and recreation 
uses. Construction of the Oahe Dam and 
Reservoir was begun in September of 1948 by 
the Corps of Engineers and is to be com- 
pleted in 1965. The proposed Oahe pumping 
plant would divert water from this reservoir 
and distribute it through a system of canals, 
laterals, 
ing plants. It is estimated that such a sys- 
tem would irrigate 482,000 acres of land in 
eastern South Dakota and create an adequate 
municipal and industrial water supply in 
this-area. 

I wish to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the report of the Oahe 
unit: 


“The plan of development of the Oahe 
unit would permit municipal and industrial 
water service to 22 communities and their 
associated commercial-industrial establish- 
ments. These communities are located in 
and adjacent to irrigable areas of the unit 
and along the irrigation works for the area 
and also along the James ‘River below the 
Oahe unit. 

“Many towns in this area have longstand- 
ing deficiencies in the quality or quantity of 
their water supplies. Ground-water re- 
sources are available for development in most 
of the area but the water usually contains 
excessive concentrations of dissolved solids. 
Sulfate, sodium, bicarbonate, and in some 
cases fluoride concentrations in the deep ar- 
tesian ground-water sources make them 
qualitatively inferior to alternative surface 
water supplies. Water from the shallower 
aquifers generally contains excessive concen- 
trations of iron and has excessive hardness. 


Surface water supplies in this area are gen-— 


erally of good quality regarding dissolved sol- 
ids but may have objectionable tastes and 
odors and, in the absence of regulatory stor- 
age, are not reliable sources of supply for 
most municipalities. Importation of a rela- 
tively superior surface water supply from 
Oahe Reservoir on the Missouri River would, 
for the first time, make an adequate raw wa- 
ter supply of good quality available to many 
municipal-industrial water users in the area. 

2 onnaissance-type cost estimates based 
on July 1959 price levels, comparing annual 
costs for developing and using the Oahe unit 


formulation and show that the following 22 
communities would enjoy definite financial 
advantage over any reasonable source of sup- 
ply by using the Oahe unit water supply for 
municipal purposes: Aberdeen, Agar, Ash- 
ton, Blunt, Brentford, Claremont, Columbia, 
Conde, Faulkton, Frankfort, Hitchcock, Hu- 


ron, Mellette, Menno, Miller, Mitchell, North- | 


ville, Onida, St. Lawrence, Scotland, Strat- 
ford, and Tulare. 

“Delivery of water from the project works 
would be made ‘at canalside’ at a cast per 
acre-foot based on payment of an appropri- 


ate share of the ultimate annual OM. & R. 


reservoirs, drains, and pump- — 
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costs for jointly used works and repayment 
in 50 years of allocated costs with interest 
on the unpaid balance. Municipal and in- 
dustrial water users will be required to pro- 
vide all works needed at and beyond the 
canalside delivery point. Any community 
in the area desiring a water supply, even 
though not on the list of 22 communities, 
can obtain water on this basis. 


“The 22 listed communities had a com- 
bined population of about 55,100 in 1950. 
With development of the Oahe unit, these 
communities are expected to have a total 
population of 145,400 or more by the year 
2044. Water requirements for the group, 
including industrial uses normally supplied 
by municipal systems, are estimated at 32,- 
475 acre-feet by year 2044 at the points of 
diversion from Oahe unit water-supply 
sources. An additional 3,855 acre-feet may 
be supplied direct to agricultural-products 


processing plants, making a total for the 


group of about 36,330 acre-feet annually at 
the points of diversion.” ? 

In view of the nature of water problems 
currently facing the citizens of South Da- 
kota, serious consideration must be given 
to this proposal and additional research un- 
dertaken in order to better determine allied 
benefits. 


Any multipurpose program 


requires comprehensive investigation, but 
there is no good reason why appropriate 
steps cannot be taken immediately. With 
about 72 percent of the water resources oc- 
curring in the northern ‘one-third of the 
State, and 75 percent of the annual demand 
in the southern two-thirds, the State of 
California experiences many of the same 
problems that confront us in South Dakota. 
The result of 10 years of investigation, the 
California Water Plan offers a valuable ex- 
ample of the type of program which can be 
initiated to assure adequate water for irri- 
gation and smalltown usage. 

On January 15, 1959, a working group ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture pub- 
lished an evaluation of research needs for 
soil and water conservation. Their report 
emphasized the benefits of multipurpose de- 
velopment, and proposed expansion and es- 
tablishment of regional and national re- 
search centers. The following is an ex- 


cerpt from the report entitled “Facility 


Needs, Soil and Water Conservation Re- 
search’’: 

“These centers should provide the type of 
highly specialized or expensive physical 
facilities that exceed the financial capabil- 
ities of existing individual research units. 
In order to achieve the maximum benefits 
from such centers, they should be financed 
and administered to assure their availability 
to research workers from other laboratories; 
and, they should serve as focal points for 
coordinating research on the specific prob- 
lems for which they are established. To 
effectuate the desired coordination, consid- 
eration should be given to locating these 
centers at or near an institution of higher 
learning at which research on appropriate 
subjects is already underway. This would 
permit interested graduate students of the 
institution to become acquainted with work 
underway at the center and to gain valuable 
experience in the subjects under investiga- 
tion. Highly trained scientists are the first 
requirements in any research program. In 
all cases a sound system of maintaining 
collaboration and coordination between re- 
search at the center and related research at 
other State and Federal locations should be 


established, 


Report on Oahe unit, James Division— 
South Dakota, Missouri River Basin project, 
US. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Region 6, Missouri-Oahe Proj- 
ects Office, Huron, S. Dak., June 1960, pp. 
26-28. 
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“It is essential that a proper balance be 
established and maintained at the centers 
between the development of basic principles 
for guiding future research work and finding 
solutions to the immediate parts of the over- 
all problem currently faced by landowners 
and technicians. This is necessary in order 
to protect the Nation’s resources and to 
obtain the greatest benefit from public ex- 
penditures for the protection of those 
resources.”’ * 

Specifically, the report recommended that 
major attention should go to improving the 
design and performance of closed conduit 
spillways and other conservation structures. 
To facilitate this recommendation, a Re- 
search Center for Engineering Design of 
Conservation Structures should be estab- 
lished. Moreover, the working group was 
apprised of the obvious deficiency in phys- 
ical facilities available by the Agricultural 
Research Service and the four State agri- 
cultural experiment stations for meeting the 
soil and water conservation problems urgent 
in this area. Western South Dakota was 
mentioned as a possible location for a new 
center for research in this region. Also out- 
standing was the mention of needed facil- 
ities for the research center in Brookings, 
S. Dak., which studies plant nutrition, soil 
physics, and irrigation engineering. 

These recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture support the prelimi- 
nary studies by the Bureau of Reclamation 
concerning an improved municipal and ir- 


rigation water supply for eastern and cen-. 


tral South Dakota. Studies conducted at 
South Dakota State College on private 
pumping systems concur in their findings. 
It is clear that, to be effective, multipur- 
pose water development must reflect research 
in specific areas. Cooperation on Federal, 
State, and local tevels is a prerequisite, but 
equal regard must be accorded to the work 
of interested private and educational groups. 
The urgency of these water problems can- 
not be overemphasized. In order to meet 
present needs in this field, Congress has an 
obligation to review current proposals. I 
urge that serious thought be given to the 
feasibility and appropriateness of the pro- 
grams which I have outlined. I caution my 
colleagues that these situations will become 
aggravated in time, and yet I shall always 
emphasize proper budgetary considerations 
in this regard. Indeed, Congress is already 
faced with myriad obligations. Nevertheless, 
in the past, coordinated research has illus- 
trated its economic soundness upon many 
occasions. Through research, much can be 
accomplished at a very small cost. Research, 
opposed to the cost of construction of fa- 
cilities or a reservoir, is only a small part 
of the total bill. When investigation has 
proven programs to be both fruitful and 
sound, Congress should take immediate steps 


to authorize pragects that will meet urgent — 


needs. 

Population expansion necessitates that we 
develop the supply and distribution of our 
water resources. Urban growth will require 
that sites of unusual natural beauty or 
unique recreational and scenic value be de- 
veloped for the enjoyment of the public. 
There is much to be done toward the con- 


servation of good water, and the conversion 


of water of presently inadequate quality. 
Appropriate measures can assure enough 
water for both municipal and agricultural 
needs. Technological advance indicates that 
soon it will be economically feasible for man 
to modify weather conditions and to put salt 
and brackish water into use, thus expanding 
our existent water resources. 


* Facility Needs, Soil and Water Conserva- 

tion Research, a report of findings by the 

working group appointed by the Secretary 

of Agriculture, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Jan. 15, 1959, p. 234. 
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At present, Congress has many commit- 


ments. Yet our outstanding commitment 


is to strengthen and perpetuate our demo- 
cratic way of life. We must provide for fu- 
ture generations, insure that waste and rash 
judgments do not endanger the welfare of 
our successors. We must recognize that wise 
actions on our part are the best possible 
guarantee of this. : 

I therefore urge that Congress take prompt 


steps to appropriate funds to implement and - 


promote research in water resources activ- 
ities which we have already authorized. The 
specific problems of South Dakota, whose 
water needs are growing so rapidly, must be 


carefully considered and I ‘trust that the 


Congress will enact whatever further legisla- 
tion may be necessary to meet them. Such 
action is clearly in the national interest. 


Ranking Fiinority Member Surveys Ac- 
tivities of Judiciary Committee, 87th 
Congress, Ist Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives can be justly 
proud of the record of the Committee on 
the Judiciary during the Ist session of 
the 87th Congress. The chairman, the 
Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, Of New York, 
and the other members of the committee 
are to be congratulated for an outstand- 
ing record of legislative accomplish- 
ments. As the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee I commend both 
the excellent leadership and cooperation 
of Chairman CELLER in making this rec- 
ord of accomplishments possible. I also 
point with pride to the real degree of 
nonpartisanship with which the legisla- 
tive tasks before the committee were 
approached. 

ASI shall indicate, much of the legis- 
lation, which has now passed both 
Houses of Congress and has been ap- 
proved by the President, originated with 
the Eisenhower administration. 


FEDERAL JUDGESHIPS 


The first major legislation reported by 
the committee was S. 912—Public Law 
87—36—a bill to create additional Federal 
circuit and district judgeships. At the 
beginning of the session, as the ranking 
minority member, I introduced several 
bills in order to carry forward the un- 
finished work of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee from the 86th Congress. One of 


these was H.R. 469, a bill to create 35 


additional Federal judgeships—3 circuit 
and 32 district judges. This was iden- 


tical with H.R. 12552, 86th Congress, 


which the Judiciary Committee reported 
on June 15, 1960, and the Rules Commit- 


tee reported a rule on June 25, 1960. 
Even though President Eisenhower in- 


dicated judicial appointments under the 
bill would be on an approximate 50-per- 
cent Republican, 50-percent Democratic 


basis, the Democratic leadership did not 


bring H.R. 12552 up for consideration. 
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The bill reported and passed with some 
modification in the 87th Congress, 5S. 
912, provided for the appointment of 73 
Federal judges—10 circuit and 63 dis- 
trict. Together with existing vacancies, 
S. 912 will permit the President to ap- 
point more new judges than any Presi- 
dent appointed during any 4-year term 
of office. When all the appointments 
have been made the existing judgepower 
of the Federal courts will be increased 
by more than 30 percent. 

Although many of my colleagues and 
I considered S. 912 created more judge- 
ships than were warranted by the facts, 
we supported the bill on the floor of the 
House in order to provide additional 


‘judges in those districts in which addi- 


tional judgepower was critically needed. 
At the same time we made a strong ap- 


-peal to President Kennedy to continue 


the precedent President Eisenhower in- 
dicated he would establish by appoint- 
ing the new judges on an approximately 
50-percent Republican, 50-percent Dem- 
ocratic basis. In our opinion this is the 
only method by which the appointment 
of Federal judges can be removed from 
the consideration of partisan politics. 

By the end of the list session of the 
87th Congress, President Kennedy sub- 
mitted nominations for 54—10 circuit 
and 44 district—of the 73 judgeships 
created by S. 912. Of this number, 37— 
6 circuit and 31 district—have been con- 
firmed. The President also submitted 
nominations for 20—5 circuit and 15 
district—of the 31 existing vacancies, 
which have all been confirmed by the 
Senate. 

ANTICRIME LEGISLATION 

Another important group of bills ap- 
proved by the committee relate to anti- 
crime measures designed to suppress 
criminal racketeering and syndicated 
criminal activity. Most of these bills 
originated during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and had the strong support of 
former Attorney General Rogers. At- 
torney General Kennedy adopted and 
approved the program of Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers and recommended in addi- 
tion a separate bill prohibiting travel or 
transportation in interstate commerce in 
aid of racketeering enterprise. 

Our colleague on the committee, Mr. 
CraMER, during the 86th Congress intro- 
duced all of the bills recommended by 
Attorney General Rogers and reintro- 


duced them with modifications during | 


the lst session of the 87th Congress. The 
chairman,, Mr. CELLER, introduced sevy- 
eral of the bills recommended by At- 
torney General Kennedy, while I rein- 
troduced H.R. 468—Public Law 87-368— 
to amend the Fugitive Felon Act. 

When considered as a whole, these bills 
constitute a well defined program to as- 
sist State and local officials with law 


enforcement problems which transcend | 
the boundaries of the particular States. 


Considered separately, S. 1653—Public 
Law 86-228—prohibits travel or trans- 
portation in interstate commerce for the 
purpose of furthering certain illegal busi- 
ness enterprises involving gambling, 
liquor, narcotics, or prostitution. S. 1653 
requires both a specific intent on the 
part of the violator plus the commission 
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offense. In addition to the business en- 
terprise offenses listed, S. 1653 also pro- 
hibits travel or transportation in inter- 
state commerce in connection with 
bribery and extortion. 

From this description it is evident S. 
1653 has very wide application to the 
business enterprise offenses which are 
conducted by individuals who operate 
beyond the boundaries of any one State. 
If these persons would confine them- 
selves and the operation of their illegal 
enterprises to within the boundaries of 
a single State, the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government would not be neces- 
sary. However, in many instances the 
real kingpin never enters the State in 
which the activities are conducted. This 
bill will be of immeasurable assistance 
since it makes travel or transportation 
in interstate commerce in furtherance 
of these crimes a Federal offense. Thus, 
if a henchman is sent into a particular 
State or if money or other materials are 
transported in furtherance of the of- 
fense, the Federal Government will be 
able to intervene both in the investiga- 
tion and the prosecution of the offense. 

S. 1656—Public Law 87-—216—prohibits 
the transmission in interstate commerce 
of information relating to bets and wag- | 
ers by wire communications, that is, tele- 
phone and telegraph. In addition, it | 
permits the communication company to 
discontinue the facility of anyone who 
is violating Federal, State, or local law. . 
This bill will be of great assistance to 
State officials in combatting bookie and 
other gambling operations which are 
conducted on a multistate basis. 

S. 1657—Public Law 87-218—makes it 
an offense to transport in interstate 
commerce wagering paraphernalia, that 
is paraphernalia used in bookmaking, 
numbers, and similar games. It will also 
be of great assistance to local law en- 
forcement officials in obtaining the as- 
sistance of the Federal Government in. 
combatting enterprises which transcend 
the boundaries of a particular State. | 

H.R. 468—Public Law 87-—368—which 
I introduced, was identical with my bill 
H.R. 11897 which passed the House in 
the 86th Congress. As H.R. 468 passed 
amended this year, it amends the Fugi- 
tive Felon Act by making it an offense 
to flee across a State line to avoid prose- 
cution for, or give testimony on, any 
State offense which is defined as a felony 
by the laws of the State, or, in the case 
of New Jersey, a high misdemeanor. 


H.R. 468 will be of great assistance to 


State officials. It will permit the FBI to 
apprehend and arrest fugitives who have 
fled beyond the boundaries of the State 
in which the origina] offense was com- 
mitted. This bill was originally recom- 
mended by Attorney General Rogers and 
later by Attorney General Kennedy. 

In addition, H.R. 1777—Public Law 
87-37—although not a part of the At- 
torney General’s crime program, will 
make illegal the transporting in inter- 
state commerce or the concealing, stor- 
ing, or selling of fraudulent State tax 
stamps or other obligations of a State 
which have been transported in inter- 
state commerce. H.R. 1777 is designed 


| 
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to assist the States in stopping opera- 
tions in which the obligations of the 
State are forged. A good example is 
cigarette tax stamps. In one instance 
Ohio suffered a loss of a million and a 


half dollars because of forged cigarette - 


tax stamps. | 

The committee also reported S. 1990— 
Public Law 87-306—to afford protection 
to private communications facilities 
used in connection with military or civil 
defense functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This bill strengthens the 
criminal law against willful or malicious 
interference with, or the destruction of 
any communication facility used or in- 


tended to be used for the military or. 


civil defense functions of the United 
States. | 

H.R. 6834—Public Law 87-338—by Mr. 
CELLER, makes the imparting or convey- 


ing of false bombing information a Fed- 


eral offense. In the event such infor- 
mation is maliciously conveyed, or con- 
veyed with a reckless disregard for hu- 
man life, the offense is a felony; other- 
wise it is a misdemeanor. 

In addition to bills defining criminal 
offenses, the committee reported H.R. 
5343—Public Law 87-336—by Mr. CEL- 
LER, a bill to amend the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act. Before the enactment 
of H.R. 5343, a minor after serving a 


sentence could have the fact of his con-. 


viction eliminated from his _ record. 
However, a youth who was merely 
placed on probation could not have the 
charge eliminated from his _ record. 
H.R. 5343 will do away with this ana- 
molous situation by permitting youth- 
ful offenders who are placed on proba- 
tion also to have the charge erased 
after the probationary period. H.R. 
5343 will thus serve a very useful pur- 
pose in facilitating the rehabilitation of 
youthful offenders who otherwise would 
carry through life the stigma of having 
@ criminal record. 
TAX STUDY 

H.R. 4363—Public Law 87-17—by Mr. 
WILLIS amends S. 2524—Public Law 86— 
272—a bill reported by the committee in 
the 86th Congress, in order to broaden 
the tax study authorized by the earlier 
law. After the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Northwestern Cement case, 
the committee reported S. 2524 in order to 
establish minimum standards for the 
State taxation of income derived from in- 
terstate commerce. S. 2524 also author- 
ized a limited study of the problem of 
State taxation of income derived from 
interstate commerce. Many members of 
the committee, however, felt that the 
base for the tax study should be broad- 
ened in order to permit a comprehensive 
study of all phases of State taxation of 
revenue derived from interstate com- 
merce. Accordingly, the committee re- 
ported H.R. 4363 and established a spe- 
cial subcommittee to study the entire 
problem. It is anticipated that as the 
result of this study Congress will be able 
to define precise standards for that State 
taxation which will not constitute a bur- 
den on interstate commerce and will be 
able to devise fair apportionment form- 
ulas for those instances in which the 
State taxation of those funds is appro- 
priate. This study will be of vital im- 
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portance to the States as well as to the 
Federal Government. 


FOREIGN AGENTS REGISTRATION AND EXTENSION 
OF LAWS RELATING TO ESPIONAGE > 


Another bill which I introduced*‘at the 
beginning of the session was H.R. 470— 
Public Law 87-366—a bill to amend the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act in order 
to require the registration of domestic 
organizations which are substantially 
controlled, directed, or financed by a for- 
eign government. This provides a much 
needed step in protecting the security of 
the United States by closing a loophole 
formerly available to those foreign gov- 
ernments which conduct their operations 
on an indirect basis by using domestic 
organizations as their agents. The bill 
in addition clarifies the so-called com- 
mercial exemptions of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act by providing that a for- 
eign principal, in order for its agents to 
be exempt, must be engaged in activities 
which are either private and nonpolitical 
and financial or private and nonpolitical 
and mercantile. 

In addition, Mr. Porr introduced H.R. 


2730—Public Law 87-369—to further 


protect the security of the United States 
by extending the application of the 
espionage laws to acts of espionage 
against the United States which occur 
in foreign countries. Prior to the enact- 
ment of H.R. 2730 the espionage laws 
were limited to acts committed either in 
the United States, on the high seas, or 
within the admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States. This 
limitation had prevented prosecution in 


those cases in which the offenses against 


the United States occurred within a for- 
eign country. Now the United States 
will be able to prosecute for acts of 
espionage whether committed abroad or 
at home. 

CONFLICT OF INTEREST | 

For some time there has been a great 
need to adopt a new approach to conflict 
of interest in Government employment. 
At the beginning of the year the chair- 
man, Mr. CELLER, and I introduced iden- 
tical bills, H.R. 3411 and H.R. 3412, in 
order to carry forward the work of the 
Judiciary Committee in this field from 
the 86th Congress. Mr. Linpsay intro- 
duced a bill containing the recommenda- 
tions of the New York City Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Extensive hearings were held on these 
measures and a clean bill by Mr. CELLER, 
H.R. 8140, embodying the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. CELLER, myself, and Mr. 
LINDSAY passed the House on August 7, 
1961. The bill has already become 
known as the Celler-McCulloch-Lindsay 
bill and when acted upon by the Senate 
will be landmark legislation. 


PROFESSIONAL SPORTS 


The committee reported a clean bill b 
Mr. CELLER, H.R. 9096—Public Law 
87-—331—to -grant a limited exemption 
from the antitrust laws to professional 
sports leagues in order to permit the 
leagues to enter into package television 
contracts with the broadcasting net- 
works. Mr. WALTER, Mr. MEADER, and I 
were primarily responsible for the 
amendment which protects college foot- 
ball on Friday nights and all day Satur- 


October 10 


day during the period beginning the 
second Friday in September and ending 
the second Saturday in December. 
Without doing violence to antitrust 
principles as ordinarily applied to busi- 
ness organizations, this bill will permit 
professional leagues to enter into pack- 
age contracts for the televising of foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, hockey, and 
other professional games. 
ALIEN ORPHANS, JUDICIAL REVIEW OF DEPORTA- 
TION ORDERS AND ADMITTANCE OF 2D AND 3D 
PREFERENCE ALIENS 


The committee substantially amended 
S. 2237—Public Law 87-301—in order to 
permit not only the continuation of 
temporary orphan adoption programs 
but also to provide a uniform judicial 
review of orders of deportation and per- 
mit the admittance into the United 
States of all aliens who have had a pe- 
tition for a second or third preference 
status filed prior to July 1, 1961. This 
last provision, section 25(a) of the act, 
will benefit over 18,000 persons, mostly 
the parents or the unmarried sons and 
daughters of U.S. citizens or immigrants 
already lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence. The provision for judicial 
review of deportation orders is designed 
to eliminate the practice whereby un- 
desirable aliens abuse our courts by 
bringing repetitious and dilatory pro- 


ceedings, usually petitions for writs of . 


habeas corpus, in order to delay their 
deportation from the United States. On 
many occasions these undesirable aliens 
have been successful in delaying their 
deportation up to 10 years. 


DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


House Joint Resolution 225—Public 
Law 87-328—by Mr. WALTER, gives con- 
gressional consent to the States of-Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware to enter into a compact for the 
development of the Delaware River 
Basin. This compact will mark a major 
step in permitting these States to coop- 
erate and work together in controlling 
problems, such as flood control, which 
transcend the boundaries of the Yndi- 


vidual States. 


OTHER MAJOR LAWS 


In addition the Judiciary Committee 
reported other bills of major interest, in- 
cluding H.R. 5656—Public Law 87—225— 
to provide for a reasonable, instead of a 
5-day notice, before making application 
to the U.S. court of appeals for inter- 
locutory relief from the orders of certain 
administrative agencies; H.R. 8490— 
Public Law 87-324—extending the life 
of the Commission and Advisory Com- 
mittee on International Rules of Judicial 
Procedure; and H.R. 2883—Public Law 
87—258—to provide for the defense of 
suits against Federal employees arising 
out of their operation of motor vehicles 


in the scope of their employment. H.R.* 


1961 by Mr. Porr, to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to statutory liens 
and the powers of the trustees passed the 


House on August 8, 1961, while H.R. 1960, 
also by Mr. Porr, a bill to make it pos- - 


sible to bring actions against Govern- 
ment officials and agencies in the US. 
district courts outside the District of 
Columbia, passed the House on July 10, 
1961. 
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Mr. CELLER has prepared a compre- 
hensive summary of the activities of the 
committee which has been printed in the 
Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Reference should be made to the remarks 


of the chairman in order to obtain a full 
explanation of the work of the commit- 
tee including the major bills and investi- 
gations which are still pending, since in 
these remarks I am obviously only at- 
tempting to cover the high points. 


LEGISLATION REMAINING UNDER CONSIDERATION 


There are séveral bills of a criminal 
nature on which activity may be antici- 
pated during the next session of Con- 
gress. One of these is a bill to make 
obstructing investigations or inquiries 
conducted by the Federal Government a 


_ criminal offense. S. 1665, recommended 


by Attorney General Kennedy, to make 
the obstruction of investigations con- 
ducted by the FBI or the Treasury De- 
partment a Federal offense passed the 
Senate on July 28, 1961, but it was ad- 
versely reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House. Many Members 


- considered that additional safeguards 


should be written into any bill of this 
nature. It can be anticipated there will 
be renewed activity in this field during 
the next session. 

Likewise, wiretap legislation may be 
considered during the next session. S. 
1086, to permit wiretapping under cer- 
tain conditions, has received considera- 
tion by the Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee of the Senate but there was 
no consideration of wiretapping as sep- 
—" legislation by the House Commit- 

There was no consideration of civil 
rights legislation during the past session 
of Congress other than a bill to extend 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission. 
Bills have been introduced which contain 
the provisions of the platforms of both 
parties and it can be anticipated that 
after the administration has obtained 


consideration of less controversial meas- 


ures, pressure will be renewed for civil 
rights legislation. | 
There are several measures pending 


in the antitrust field, which include: a 


proposal to require companies to give 
prior notification to the Attorney Gen- 


eral or to the Federal Trade Commission > 


before consummating a merger; a pro- 
posal to give the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission civil 
investigative authority—subpena pow- 
er—in antitrust matters; a proposal to 
amend the Robinson-Patman Act to re- 
quire mandatory functional discounts; 
and a proposal to prohibit the manufac- 
turers of automobiles from financing the 
sale of their products. Extensive hear- 
ings have been held on all of these bills. 
A civil investigative demand bill, S. 167, 
passed the Senate on September 21, 1961. 

Extensive hearings were also held on 


bills to increase the membership of the 


House. .This controversial measure 


failed to receive the approval of the 


Judiciary Committee. There is specula- 
tion that-some effort may be made dur- 
ing the next session of Congress to bring 
to the floor of the House for considera- 
tion a bill providing for a limited in- 


crease in the membership in the House. 
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Congressman John D. Dingell Reports to 
the People of the 15th District of 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to present my sixth annual report 
to the people of my district on my stew- 
ardship in the Congress. I have filed 
such a report with my constituents at 
the end of each session of Congress dur- 
ing which I have been privileged to rep- 
resent them and their interests. — 


During this session, I again served on 


the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. I have 
achieved significant seniority on both of 


these committees, and now have the 


honor of serving as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Oceanography of the 
latter committee. The subcommittee is 
responsible for scientific research and 
study of the oceans of the world. 


I have appeared before appropriate 


committees testifying in favor of legisla- 
tion to liberalize social security, and 
have devoted a great deal of energy to 
study and sponsorship of new concepts 
of this system to offer more and better 
protection to our people. The program 


- for medical care for the aged within the 


social security system, on which the 
Congress is expected to act next year, 


for example, and the reduction of the 


retirement age with full benefits, are 
both examples of legislation in this field 
which I have sponsored since I first came 
to Congress 6 years ago. 

I was one of the leaders in securing 
authorization of funds for an investiga- 
tion of the securities market by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
determine whether the small investor is 
— adequately protected by existing 

Ww. 

My vigorous support has been given to 
legislation protecting our consumers, 
not only from price gouging in natural 
gas and other commodities, but also 
from dangerous, adulterated, filthy 
and contaminated foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics. | 

I have supported school construction 
legislation, and have sponsored and sup- 
ported tax measures closing loopholes 
and reducing the income tax of those in 
the lower brackets by raising the indi- 
vidual exemption. 

I maintain two offices to serve my con- 
stituents, one in Washington, D.C., and 
one in Detroit at 7310 Grand River Av- 
enue, where I will again be available, this 
fall, to meet with my constituents on 
their problems. 3 
I. LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY THE HONORABLE 

JOHN D. DINGELL WHICH HAS BECOME LAW 

DURING THE PAST YEAR 


Mr. Speaker, I have had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing several bills which I intro- 
duced passed by both Houses of Congress 
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and signed into law by the President. 
They are: 

H.R. 4038: The Blatnik-Smith-Dingell 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1961. 
The act provides new and stricter Fed- 
eral sanctions against the polluters of 
our Nation’s water supply, and increases 
Federal grants to States and municipali- 


ties for pollution abatement works. The 


bill was endorsed by all conservation, 
municipal, and public health groups, and 
will result in a real cleanup of our pol- 
luted waters. 

H.R. 3874: The provisions of this bill 
were enacted as one of the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1961. It provides 
for reduction of the retirement age for 
men under the Social Security Act from 
65 to 62. | 

Other pieces of legislation, of which I 
was one of several sponsors, and for 
which I have worked for a number of 
years, were enacted into law this session. 
Among these were the bills which raised 
the minimum monthly primary benefits 
under social security from $33 to $40, in- 
creased widow’s benefits, and included 
children of the unemployed under the 
aid to dependent children program. 

I was also a cosponsor of the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation Act, 
and the Area Redevelopment Act, and 
had the immense pleasure of seeing my 
6-year fight for a minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour brought to a successful 
conclusion with passage of legislation 
similar to my bill H.R. 2412. 


II. OTHER LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY THE 
HONORABLE JOHN D. DINGELL DURING THE 
87TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 


I introduced many other measures 
during this past session, Mr. Speaker, on 
which no action has as yet been taken. 
However, my constituents may be sure 
that I shall continue to press for the 
passage of such measures as these: 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


H.R. 4084: Would establish Federal 
standards for unemployment compensa- 
tion to guarantee benefits equal to not 
less than 50 percent of the worker’s 
weekly wage, but not more than two- 
thirds of the average wage prevailing in 
the State, for a minimum of 39 weeks. 
This bill would have provided the aver- 
age Michigan worker during the recent 
recession with an additional $19 weekly 
in benefits for the period for which un- 
employment compensation may now be 
paid, and also would have provided $49 
per week for an additional 13 weeks. 
These two provisions, taken together, 
would have pumped a badly needed $1.3 
billion of additional purchasing power 
into the American economy. 

H.R. 6715: Under this measure, the 
Veterans’ Administrator and the Federal 
Housing Administrator would establish 
funds in areas of substantial labor sur- 
Plus which would be self-liquidating, 
and would be used to protect owners of 
homes subject to VA and FHA insured 
mortgages from default for 1 year while 
unemployed, and for 30 days after reem- 


ployment. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


H.R. 2413. A bill to make it an unfair 
labor practice to discriminate in hiring 


Michigan 
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unjustly on account of age. This would 

help solve one of the gravest unemploy- 

ee age or 

H.R.101. This bill, the first civil 
rights legislation to he introduced in this 
Congress, is an omnibus bill to outlaw 
discrimination in voting, housing, trans- 
portation, and employment, and to 
create a Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission’ with strong authority 
to outlaw discrimination in employment. 

- H.R. 102. A bill to authorize the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to file 
civil actions for injunction on behalf 
of citizens whose civil rights. are threat- 
ened or interfered with. 

H.R. 103. A strong antilynching bill to 
prohibit and punish such violence when 
inspired by the race, creed, or color of 
the victim. 

H.R. 104. A bill to establish a mean- 
ingful Federal Fair’: Employment Prac- 
tices Commission with real authority to 
halt discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

House Joint Resolution 3. A constitu- 
tional amendment establising uniform 
national suffrage by- eliminating all 
restrictions on voting except for age and 
reasonable length-of-residence require- 
ments. This provision was recommended 
by the Civil Rights Commission in its 
recent report on voting. 

NATIONAL CONTRIBUTORY HEALTH INSURANCE 


H.R. 4413 would establish a national 
program of contributory health insur- 


ance, and thus make adequate medical 


care available to all, on a prepaid basis. 
Under this program, the patient may 
choose his own doctor, and the doctor 
cannot be forced to take any — he 
does not want. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

H.R. 4602: A bill to liberalize the defi- 

nition of permanent and total disability 


_ under the Social Security Act to permit 


those who are so disabled as to be in- 
capable of continuing work in their reg- 
ular employment to retire without wait- 
ing for age 62. This will permit many 
now denied benefits under the unduly 
harsh disability provisions of social se- 


-. eurity to secure desperately needed help. 


H.R. 5401 would reduce the retirement 
age for men to age 60 and for women to 
55, and eliminate reduction of benefits 
on account of early retirement. 

H.R. 5891 would continue payment of 
survivor and other benefits to children 
attending school up to age 21, rather 
than the present age of 18. 

H.R. 4309: The administration’s pro- 
posed Retired Persons’ Medical Insur- 
ance Act, providing for hospitalization, 
skilled nursing, outpatient and nursing 
home care for persons receiving retire- 
ment benefits. I was one of the first 
sponsors of this measure, and I am 
happy to report that hearings have al- 
ready been held and further action is 


_ scheduled for next year. 


TAXATION 


H.R. 2409 and 2410: These bills would 
raise the individual exemption to $700 
and $800, respectively. For a family of 
four in the lowest taxable income 
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bracket, this would mean an additional 
$80 or $160 of purchasing power per 


year. 

H.R. 2408 would eliminate the 10 per- 
cent Federal excise tax on automobiles 
to help provide jobs for our automobile 
workers. 
LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF THE 87TH CONGRESS, 

1ST SESSION 

By means of the closest of coopera- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, a Democratic 87th 
Congress, and a Democratic President, 
John F. Kennedy, have made an ex- 
traordinary record of creative action in 
the last 9 months. | 

A primary objective of the Democratic 
program was reorganization of the 
House Rules Committee, to make it more 
responsive to the wishes of the House 


- and to make it more difficult for the 
forces of reaction to utilize that body as. 


an obstructive instrument. This reor- 
ganization, of which I was one of the 
first and most determined advocates, was 
speedily accomplished, and liberal 
measures, among the first of which were 


- those for the relief of the unemployed 


and hungry, followed quickly. 
ANTIRECESSION ACTION 


Both the President and Congress acted 
quickly to end the recession of 1960-61. 
By Executive order, the President 
doubled the amount of surplus foods go- 
ing to each needy family and began 
utilization of the food stamp legislation, 
which I sponsored last session and which 
the previous administration had ignored, 


‘in a number of cities including Detroit. 


Early distribution was made of tax re- 
funds and veterans’ insurance dividends 
to bolster purchasing power. 

The Congress quickly enacted extended 
unemployment compensation coverage, 
on a temporary basis, for 600,000 unem- 
ployed workers. It also passed legisla- 
tion to provide the benefits of the aid to 
dependent children program to children 
of the unemployed, providing over $200,- 


000 over a 14-month period to 750,000 


needy children and 250,000 needy adults. 
Both of these measures helped break the 
back of the recession, but to its everlast- 
ing discredit, the Michigan Legislature 
has denied the children of our unem- 
ployed $20 million by refusing to enact 
legislation to carry out provisions of this 
act. 

To provide assistance to areas of high, 
persistent unemployment, like Detroit, 
the Congress enacted the Area Redevel- 
opment Act, of which I was one of the 
first sponsors. This act makes funds 
available for redevelopment planning, 
industrial and commercial development 
projects, public facility construction, and 
subsistence payments to workers engaged 
in approved training and retraining pro- 
grams. 

The Congress enacted milestone 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
including among other things reduction 
in the retirement age to 62, of which I 
was asponsor. This bill raised the mini- 
mum primary ‘benefits from $33 per 


month to $40 per month and gave new 


coverage to 160,000 persons previously 
excluded because of lack of necessary 
quarters of coverage. | 
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LEGISLATION TO INITIATE NEW SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The Housing Act of 1961 made public 
housing available to 100,000 more low- 
income families, aided cities in preserva- 
tion of open spaces and establishment 
of public parks, and liberalized FHA 
mortgages by reducing downpayments 
and extending the duration of the amor- 
tization period. 

This session of Congress saw the first 
major expansion of coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act since the original 
act was passed in 1938. The new law 
covers 3.6 million workers previously un- 
protected, provides pay raises for 1.9 
million others, and raises the minimum 
wage to $1.25 per hour by two steps. Few 
of our-workers in Michigan will be bene- 


_fited directly. However, this may stop 


the movement of industry from our State 
to lower wage areas. 
Strong water pollution control legis- 


lation was enacted, and the establish- 


ment of a whole series of national parks 
has been provided for by appropriation 
of funds for purchase of land. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Because of the new threats to world 
peace manufactured by the Soviet Union, 
the Congress unanimously provided the 
administration-requested $6 billion for 
increased missile programs—including a 
doubling of the Polaris program—in- 
creased bomber alerts, and new weapons 
and increased personnel for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. The Congress also 
doubled, at President Kennedy’s request, 


the funds for America’s program of 


space exploration. 

For the first time, adequate civil de- 
fense was provided for, with a $207 mil- 
lion fallout shelter program and a reor- 
ganization of the administration of the 
program. 

Congress also took a new and impor- 
tant step in national defense by enact- 
ing the administration’s plan for a Dis- 


armament Agency. This new Agency. 


will be responsible for providing the re- 
search and the tools necessary for the 
writing of new U.S. policies to achieve 
effective and bilateral disarmament with 
safeguards and for new methods to seize 
initiative in this area from the Com- 
munists. 
FOREIGN POLICY 

The vigor of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, and its close cooperation with the 
Congress, was manifested many times 
over in the field of foreign relations. 
The Peace Corps was established to give 
young Americans a chance to make a 
personal contribution toward building 


good will for America and to give sub- 


stantial aid to new nations lacking in 
essential skills. 

“The new alliance-for-progress pro- 
gram will make available $600 million 
to help our Latin American neighbors 
help themselves. 


The food-for-peace program, ex- 


panded and revitalized by Congress at 
the President’s request, has been enthu-~ 
siastically received as an outstanding 
way to reduce world tension and aid the 
world’s hungry by utilization of surplus 
American foods. 

‘The Congress has also recently appro- 
priated almost $4.2 billion for other types 
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of foreign aid under a new approach, 
which for the first time will emphasize 
self-help and loans rather than outright 
grants. 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 

The Federal regulatory agencies have 
undergone extensive administrative re- 
organization for greater efficiency. Con- 


-sumer-oriented appointees have given 


new direction to their respective pro- 
grams and will insure better protec- 
tion for the American consumer and 
homemaker. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
received appropriations for a substan- 
tial increase in the number of its inspec- 
tors, to better enable it to protect the 
American people from unsafe foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Congress extended the Civil 
Rights Commission for 2 years. Unfor- 
tunately, I was not able to secure com- 
plete acceptance of my bill, H.R. 6879, 
to make the Civil Rights Commission a 
permanent agency, but liberal forces in 
Congress did extend the Agency for a 
further 2-year term. The work of this 
agency is too valuable to let it die. 

I joined with the Attorney General in 
urging the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to establish rules and regula- 
tions to halt unlawful racial segregation 


on buses and in bus terminal facilities. 


These rules have just been adopted by 


the ICC and will permit further prog- | 


ress in the battle for first-class citizen- 
ship for minority groups. 

Ng. Speaker, I believe that there has 
never been a time in American history 
when the President and the Congress 
have worked together so closely and ef- 
fectively and have achieved more under 
such difficult circumstances. There are 
those who criticize our actions on the 
grounds that all this efficiency is costing 
too much, and excoriate what we have 
done because there will be a budget defi- 
cit of $5.9 billion this year. To them I 
would point out that 32 percent of this 
spending, half of which is to be repaid, 
was necessary to break the recession. 
Over half of this deficit is occasioned 
by additional spending for our national 
defense. The gravity of the domestic 
and world situations which the Kennedy 
administration and the 87th Congress in- 
herited, required vigorous action and the 


substantial expenditures made to protect 


our country and restore our economy. 

It is my hope that the next session of 
Congress will be as fruitful as this one, 
and I pledge to devote my energies to 
that end. 


“College News Conference” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 


_IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was with a great deal of interest 
that I recently noted Ruth Hagy’s Pea- 


i 


-ucational Television Network. 
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body award-winning television program, 


“College News Conference,” will return 
to the air this fall over the National Ed- 
program, which has been cited by nu- 
merous civic and youth organizations, 
has been on the air from 1952 until 
recently. 

I am particularly glad to note that 
“College News Conference” will be back 
on the air, because of the worthy con- 
tributions which this program has made 
in educating the American people on 
important issues. It has held a high 
place among the discussion programs 
which help provoke timely debate and 
have proved, I believe, to be of very real 
informational value. 

I have enjoyed my association with 
“College News Conference” in the past, 
and I know that Mrs. Hagy looks forward 


to an informative and stimulating new | 


series of programs. 


Governor Rockefeller Urges Federal 
Department of Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 


sert in the Recorp the following edito- | 


rial which appeared in the Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Herald-Journal on September 
19, 1961: 


GOVERNOR URGES TRANSPORT UNIT BUT 
-THERE’S A Bic “IF” 


Several years ago the famed Hoover Com- 
mission looked at the Federal Government’s 
regulatory agencies in the field of transport, 
decried their piecemeal approach and ad- 
mitted, sadly, that prospects for unified 
improvement appeared mighty slim. 

This forecast has been proved out. 

Last week Gevernor Rockefeller along with 
the mayors of New York State’s major cities, 
including Mayor Henninger of Syracuse, ap- 
peared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Governor described the 
need for a coordinated regulation * * * and, 
we presume, subsidization * * * of the coun- 
try’s transport systems as a national must. 
He would accomplish this by creating a De- 
partment of Transportation. 

(Underscored by the Governor was a coor- 
dinated approach to the merger and con- 
solidation of the country’s railroads to 
achieve, for them, a healthier economic cli- 
mate.) 

Obviously the Hoover Commission findings 
of more than a decade ago have not been 
translated into bureaucratic consolidations. 
Otherwise, the Governor would have had to 
testify differently. 

Equally obvious is the absence of leader- 
ship by the present Federal administration 
in dealing with this vital, overhaul ap- 
proach to the country’s transportation in- 
dustries even though study after study has 
led to the recommendation that the United 
States update its 19th-century hodgepodge 
approach. 

One big “if” clouds aby attempt to unify 
the Nation’s patchwork regulatory jurisdic- 
tions of the country’s airline, highway, pipe- 
line, railroad and waterway carriers. That 
“if” is whether any degree of unity and co- 
ordination could now emerge from the Fed- 
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eral bureaucracies governing the country’s 


transport. These are entrenched empires. 


Their rulers resist change like the plague. 

But this country must come to grips with © 
its mounting transport crisis which today 
involves chiefly the railroads. So far Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller is the only national polit- 
ical leader to speak out. He inadvertently 


laid down a challenge for others to do like- 


wise. They should. 


ond American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on Sep-. 
tember 27, 1961, Mr. John E. Swearingen, 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, addressed the annual meeting 
of the Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association. While some of the thoughts 
contained in his speech have been oft- . 
expressed, I believe that Mr. Swearingen 
has restated the problems inherent in 
governmental interference with the 
rights of private enterprise with a force- 
fulness, a clarity and an understanding 
that is most unusual and most compell- | 
ing. Therefore, I ask unanimous con-— 
sent that a transcript of his speech be 
printed at this point in the REcorp: 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GOVERNMENT AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 


(By John E. Swearingen) 


It is a privilege to meet with you and to 
discuss a problem with which we are mu- 
tually concerned; namely, the impact of Gov- 
ernment on American business. 

For several decades our Government has 
established as national goals certain pro- 
grams which have a direct and vital impact 
upon the American business community. 
Many of these programs, such as national de- 
fense, are dictated by the realities of our 
times; others, such as medical care, are de- 
batable. They all have one common denom- 
inator in that they require huge sums of 
money. 

The decision to establish these programs 
is by nature political, determined ‘as a re- 
sult of our elective processes. This is not 
the forum to discuss the political wisdom 
of such decisions, nor do I desire to assume 
the role of a political pundit either pro or 
con. 

As businessmen, however, you and I do 
have a domain of special competence. In 
the areas of production, manufacturing, 
wages, marketing, prices, taxes, and research, 
we have an obligation to comment on Gov- 
ernment programs which will assist our econ- 
omy in expanding or which, conversely, will 
cause it to contract. 

Throughout this Nation there are millions | 
of people, who for the first time in their lives 
are becoming seriously concerned about the 
economy of the United States. Soviet Union 
spokesmen have maintained for years that 
capitalism will collapse economically and’ 
that international communism will be vic- 
torious without firing a shot. 

The economic solvency and the military 
strength of the United States are, therefore, 
the bedrock, the very foundation upon. 
which rests the freedom of mankind. Other — 


nations of the free world who face economic 


‘ 
| 
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difficulties can turn to us for assistance, We 
can only look to ourselves, 

Obviously the Government, in and of it- 
self, has no assets. What it accumulates it 
must first extract from the people in the 


form of taxes. From where does the money 
come? ‘The source of revenues collected by 


Individual income 46.4 
Corporation income taxes = 22.9 
Employment taxes_ 


Since a large portion of the individual in- 
come taxes, corporate income taxes, and em- 
ployment taxes are derived from employees 
and shareholders of American business, it is 
abundantly clear that the entire economy of 
our country rests upon the ability of Ameri- 
can business to carry the burden which has 
been placed upon it. | 

Under the circumstances, it is axiomatic 
that Government action promoting business 
stability and growth benefits the Nation as 
‘well as business. Government action, on the 
other hand, that hampers business growth 
undermines our economic strength and tends 
to choke off at the source the tax revenues 
on which the Government’s own manifold 
programs depend. Exploring the implica- 
tions for business of Government policies, 
therefore, is just plain good business for the 
Government and its citizens as well as for 
industry. Let us briefly examine certain 
Government programs in the light of this 
concern. 

I. FOREIGN POLICY 

From July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1960, the 
United States has made available to foreign 
nations a sum of nearly $86 billion in vari- 


ous types of foreign assistance, grants and . 


loans. We shall make available an estimated 
$5 billion in fiscai 1961 for a total of nearly 
$91 billion. After all types of repayment 
and returns of grants have been considered, 
by June 30, 1962, our net foreign assistance 
program will represent the astronomical sum 
of $86.5 billion. 

Such a staggering sum of money is vir- 
tually impossible to comprehend. It is a 
tremendous tribute to our economic system 
that we have been able to endure such an 
economic strain without bankruptcy and col- 
lapse. No other nation on the face of the 
earth (even if it were so inclined) would 
have been capable of such largess. We have 
made this effort only by accumulating a na- 
tional debt which is approaching $300 bil- 
lion—a figure, incidentally, which is larger 
than all the combined national debts of all 
the nations of the world since the beginning 
of recorded history. Many of these foreign 
assistance programs were established to re- 
store the war-ravaged economies of some of 
our friends and allies and to alleviate hu- 
‘man suffering. To a large extent, the origi- 
nal purposes of many of our foreign assist- 
ance programs have been accomplished 
three and four fold. But there is a limit to 
the extent that assets of the United States 
can be transferred abroad. From a business 
point of view, therefore, objectives of our 
foreign aid programs should be scrupulously 
reviewed so that they can be brought within 
the realm of our ability to pay. 

There is every indication as the years go 
by, that the American economy will be 
forced to compete with the state-controlled 
economy of the Soviet Union in many areas 
of the world. American business can only 
participate in such a competition if it is 
allowed to grow and expand. The vital area 
of our foreign policy concerning trade 
agreements and tariffs must be reexamined 
and placed on a truly reciprocal basis if 
American industry is to compete, not only 
_ with our opponents, but also with our. 

friends, 
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A- comparison of unit production between 
the United States and Western Europe from 
1950 to 1960 should illustrate the point. In 
steel, automobiles, and total exports, the 
growth of Western European economy was 
from 100 percent to 400 percent higher than 
our own. While our steel production was 
increasing from 88 million tons annually to 
90 million tons, Western Europe's production 
of steel increased from 51.9 million to 107 
million tons. While our production of 7.8 
million cars in 1960 was actually lower than 
the 8 million that rolled off our assembly 
lines in 1950, Western Europe manufactured 
6 million cars last year, compared with 1.6 
million 10 years earlier. While the value 
of our exports grew from $10.2 billion to 
$17.6 billion over the decade, Western Eu- 
rope’s over the same period grew from $10 
billion to $21 billion. At the same time, 
Western Europe’s gold reserve more than 
doubled, from $6.5 billion to $16.2 billion, 
while ours declined from $22.8 billion to $19.5 
billion. 

A businessman’s conclusion must be that 
our economy must expand or the commit- 
ments we make in the future must be se- 
verely curtailed. To increase the commit- 
ments without expanding the economy is a 
sure blueprint for bankruptcy. But the way 
to expand our economy is by less Federal 
interference and control—not more. 


II. FISCAL POLICY | 


Both political parties have consistently - 


promised to end deficit financing, to prevent 
inflation, and to balance the budget. Neither 
party has been able, or perhaps willing, to 
redeem its pledges. The future promises 
more deficit financing and more inflation. 
Those of us who are with the 
responsibility of business management 
know that the Government must provide an 
incentive for people to risk their capital, 
either in established businesses or in new 
ventures. Risked capital produces the vital 
mechanism where factories are built, jobs 
are created, and new and better products 
are made available to consumers. The posi- 
tive course of action required at this time, 
therefore, is for the Government to provide 
tax and other incentives for industry; to 
increase these incentives, not reduce them. 
Among other things, more realistic tax de- 
preciation programs are needed to encourage 


Conversely, Government proposals that 
would increase taxes at the risk of throttling 
industry ignore the obvious fact that too 

an appetite may drive the cook from 
the kitchen. When taxes become too re- 
strictive, business inevitably contracts, and 
tax revenues decline. 

Every corporate dollar subject to Federal 
income tax now shrinks to 48 cents in after- 
tax profits. Under the circumstances, the 
proposal to eliminate the modest relief from 
double taxation permitted to the stock- 
holder, by taking away the 4-percent divi- 
dend credit in the computation of his own 
tax return, qualifies as both inequitable and 
restrictive on investments. 

Percentage depletion, as all of us know, 
is another tax feature subject to recurrent 
attacks. This allowance, which affects not 
only our particular raw material but over 
100 others, has served this Nation well as 
a matter of development of natural resources. 
At an hour when we must develop our re- 
sources to the maximum it is poor policy to 
allow this particular incentive to become a 
tax football. 

The matter of fiscal policy and tax incen- 
tive can be discussed in a very technical 
fashion, or it can be rather simply stated 
as a matter of philosophy. Basically, the 
positive program, the green light which 


‘American business needs from Government 


on fiscal matters is the encouragement 
manifested in numerous ways which will 
urge the business community of America to 
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expand and grow soundly. Growth requires 
risk capital, which businessmen are reluc- 
tant to invest when Government vagaries 
rather than economics determine whether 
gains are possible. 

For at least a decade our political leaders 
have been warning the American people that 


Sacrifices must be made to preserve and per- 


petuate our society. Defense appropriations 
have constantly increased to strengthen our 
military capabilities. At the present time 
these defense appropriations constitute 
$47.5 billion out of a budget of $87.7 billion. 
As a businessman it is clear to me that 
someone in the Government is confused as 
to the exact nature of the sacrifices needed. 
Sacrifice means to do without. In my per- 
sonal life and in the management function 
which I perform for my corporation, when 
vital emergency expenses are necessary, we 
curtail other activities and do without some 
things in order to meet’our obligations. 
The obvious answer to the increased mili- 


tary expenditures is not to raise taxes and to _ 


increase indebtedness, but rather to curtail 

or abolish unnecessary activities, to elimi- 

nate nonessential spending, to postpone 

costly, nonvital projects, and thus to do 

or until the priority objective is at- 
ned. 


In a quotation attributed to the French | 


author, Alexis de Tocqueville, the dangers of 
loose fiscal policy were stated as follows: 
“A democracy cannot exist as a permanent 
form of goyernment. It can only exist until 
the voters discover they can vote themselves 
largess out of the public treasury.” 
Without comment may I cite the follow- 
ing statistics concerning those who derive all 
or a portion of their support from our 
Public Treasury: 


Federal Government employees. 2, 400, 000 
State and local government em- | 
ployees (not including school ; 
5, 309, 000 


Veterans’ Administration pen- 
sions and compensation______ 4, 500, 000 


This is not a forum to debate the wisdom 
of the increased social security benefits, the 
medical program, Federal housing, reclama- 
tion, Federal aid to education, atomic power, 
urban renewal, and a host of other programs. 

Ours is a forum, however, to constructively 
propose that when this Nation is in peril, 
we temporarily forgo vast expenditures in 
some of these areas and divert the funds to- 
ward our primary goal of survival. It is my 
sincere conviction that we must cease to face 
every crisis by maintaining aM fringe bene- 
fits and levying additional taxes and controls 
on our economy. This is not sacrificing; 
this is economic suicide. 

III. LABOR POLICIES 


An essential ingredient in a vigorous econ- 
omy is a proper balance between labor and 
management which protects the rights of 
both, and at the same time provides the 
greatest benefits for all consumers. Free col- 
lective bargaining under existing labor leg- 
islation has provided a mechanism under 
which labor and management have, to a large 
degree, successfully resolved their differ- 
ences. Unfortunately, there now seems to be 
a tendency to make Government interven- 
tion, or the threat of it, a matter of common 
policy rather than a rarely used last resort. 
Throughout history there have been in- 
numerable attempts on the part of govern- 
ments to control artificially the laws of eco- 
nomics in respect to wages and prices. Never 
have these attempts been successful. Always 
they have produced an economy or scarcity, 
chaos, and confusion. I believe business will 
expand if collective bargaining and con- 
sumer tance in free competition are 
allowed to set wages and prices. 


» 
Me the Federal Government in fiscal 1960 tells 
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Responsible Americans must also realize 
that powerful labor unions exert political 
and economic influence far beyond that to 
which they are justly entitled. Local law 
enforcement in labor disputes more often 
than not fails to uphold existing laws and to 
protect property and human rights. The fact 
that unions are able to draw upon their vast 
treasuries for political purposes while busi- 
ness is prohibited from using corporate funds 
for those same purposes represents an im- 
balance that must be corrected. 

When this imbalance is corrected (and I 
am certain it will be in time), the tre- 


' mendous political power of the labor bosses 


will be restored to its proper perspective and 
the entire economy will benefit thereby. 

Furthermore, to promote an expanding 
economy, the fruits of technology must be 
made available to all consumers in the form 
of lower prices, not exclusively harvested by 
labor in the form of higher wages. 


IV. CLARIFICATION OF ANTITRUST POLICIES 


The most positive step necessary to en- 
courage the business community of the 
United States to expand and to seek new 
markets is a clarification of the antitrust 
policies of the Government. or the last 
two decades no legal counsel has been in a 
position to advise his employer accurately as 
to the precise limitations and restrictions of 
existing statutes. What is legal one day 
becomes the subject of prosecution the next. 
In fact, on occasions it has appeared to me 
that some people in Government believe that 


_ being big is automatically bad. 


On occasions the Department of Justice 
seems to be seeking for ways to place road- 
blocks in the way of business expansion. 
The recent restrictions against bank merg- 
ers are but one instance. Similarly, on 
occasion, the Internal Revenue Service, by 
refusing to state its position, has completely 


ignored the practical difficulties created by — 


its silence. It is no great trick to destroy 
business. The real art of government is to 
nurture business in its broadest definition 
so that all the Nation and all the people 
can. benefit. When so much attention is 
being focused on morality of business, isn’t 
it time some attention is also focused on the 
morality of government? 

People in and out of government must be 
made to understand that if our Nation is to 
achieve a gross national product of $595 bil- 
lion and provide tax revenues each year of 
$85 billion, then it must of necessity con- 
tain industrial complexes of vast.magnitude. 
No responsible business leader condones col- 
lusion to fix prices or conspiracy to violate 
antitrust statutes. By the same token, how- 
ever, no intelligent . businessman supports 
the present confusion of antitrust policies, 
which vary from day to day as to what the 
laws mean. 

WV. HARASSMENT 

For the last several decades it has become 
popular to harass business and at every op- 
portunity to suggest new methods of regula- 
tion and control. Some politicians have 
made reputations by excoriating business- 
men because they sold at too low a price. 
Others have gotten the limelight by allega- 
tions that industries sold at too high a 
price. 

Such inconsistencies seldom seem to 
trouble business’ critics. Business baiting 
has become too popular a sport for them to 
worry about consistency or the lack of it, or 
about facts or the lack of them. Unfor- 
tunately, moreover, some officials seem not to 
be able to dist between issues and 
personalities. The disability of the kind of 
personal harassment in which some Govern- 
ment officials indulge lies not so much in 
the wounded sensibilities of their victims— 
but in the debasement of the democratic 
processes, in the deliberate distortion of 
viewpoints meriting consideration, and in 


_ the reluctance that it eae among ex- 


ecutives to expose themselves to almost cer- 
tain vilification if they try to contribute 
their special talents to Government. Isn’t it 
time to call a halt to harassment for harass- 
ment’s sake and to limit the regulation and 
control of Government to those facets that 
are absolutely essential for the national 
welfare? 
VI. REGULATORY AGENCIES 


At one time abuses in certain areas cre- 
ated the necessity for regulatory agencies 
in the Federal Government. Primary ex- 
amples are the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. However, the medicine of the 
regulatory agencies now threatens to kill the 
patient. Regulatory agencies, amounting to 
over 68 in number, have become substitutes 
for the regular legal, judicial, and executive 
processes of the Government. When origi- 
nally conceived, the administrative actions 
of these agencies were to be subject, on their 
own merits, to review by the courts. But 
because of the vast multitude of the agen- 
cies’ regulations, they now have all the prac- 
tical force and effect of the law. Seldom can 
business appeal successfully. 


Regulatory agencies not only promulgate . 


the law through their regulations, they 
execute the law by finding business in viola- 
tion of their edicts, and adjudicate the law 
in their own trial examiner hearings. One 


of the worst features of this growth of the 


almighty independent agency is that the in- 
dividuals manning the various boards and 
commissions have long tenures of office, are 
political appointees, and have absolutely no 


responsibility to the people. It is no wonder, 


therefore, that the field of administrative 
law, as. it affects business in buying, selling, 
shipping, hiring, firing, investing, and nu- 
merous other important areas, can only be 
described as a morass. 

Furthermore, the control within the regu- 
latory agencies is.seldom exercised by the 
nominal heads. Frequently policies are es- 
tablished by civil service employees in job 
classifications far below the grade one would 
expect for individuals charged with these 
responsibilities. Thus it is that in many in- 


stances, an unheard-of, unknown employee © 


in a regulatory agency can make a pro- 
nouncement vitally affecting the entire 
American business community. 

Recently there have been attempts even to 
expand the authority of these regulatory 
agencies and to delegate even more author- 
ity to those in lower positions within the 
agency. Thus far, these attempts have not 
been successful, but they are indicative of 


the problem which faces the business com-. 


munity. 

As a businessman, I feel the Government 
should reexamine the functions of many of 
these regulatory agencies in accordance with 
the recommendations which have already 
been made by many of the Hoover Commis- 
sion task forces—to limit in extent the 
powers of these agencies, to provide for 
speedy judicial review in important cases, 
and to restore to the people the people’s 
business. 

VII. UNFAIR COMPETITION 


The American business community has 
thrived on free and open competition; and 
the American business community is per- 
fectly willing to invest its money and take 
its chances, provided it is allowed to enjoy 


equal opportunity and fair competition. 


It would be a very positive step for the 


Government of the United States to get out. 


of those businesses which can be performed 
by American industry. It is fantastic for the 
Government of the United States to take 
tax money from individuals and corporations, 
and then to compete with them in the opera- 
tion of everything from ice-cream plants to 
powerplants and industrial complexes. 

For years there has been a great clamor on 
the subject of getting the Government out 
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of business. Frankly, in my opinion, on the 
basis of statistics available, very little seems 
to have been done. 

The second area of unfair competition to 
which I would like briefly to allude con- 
cerns that of cooperatives. The theory of 
the cooperative, like that of the regulatory 
agency, was sound in its beginning. Few 
could object to a group of individuals com- 
bining their purchasing power in order to 
procure commodities at a reduced unit price. 
Business executives today have little quarrel 
with what is referred to as “on the farm” — 


cooperatives which are legitimately engaged 


in the business for which they have been 
chartered. No one, however, can justify the 
crganization of a profitmaking company en- 
gaging in manufacturing, refining, sales, and 
distribution which accumulates vast sums 
of money which are undistributed, and yet 
which pays no corporate tax. Corporations 
should not be forced to compete with others 
engaged in the same business on a volume © 
basis when one is required by law to pay a 
52-percent corporate tax, and the other mar- 
kets its products tax free. 

The growth of the competitive free en- 
terprise system would certainly be encour- — 
aged if the obvious corrective measures were 
taken in this area. 


VIII. GOVERNMENT APPOINTEES 


In many ways, one of the most frustrating 
and disheartening experiences is to read 
the announcement of the appointment of an 
individual to a high Government position 
exercising vast authority over the business © 
community when I know that he is hostile 
to the very economic beliefs upon which this 
Nation is predicated. 

With rare exceptions, we in the business 
world are familiar with the economic phi- 
losophy of prominent people. We generally 
recognize the followers of John Maynard 
Keynes and Harold Laski. We read enough 
to identify Fabian Socialists and the fol- 
lowers of Hjalmar Schacht. 

It is distressing when the television and 
newspapers report, as they frequently do, 
that persons of this type will be officially 
enunciating our economic doctrines. How . 
refreshing and how positive it would be if 
the local, State, and National Governments 
delegated authority only to individuals who 
were well known advocates of our economic 
system. An upsurge of enthusiasm would 
occur among American business and pro- 
fessional leaders if outspoken advocates of 
American free enterprise staffed the boards, 
the commissions, and the advisory positions © 
from which emanate the political power over | 
labor and management. This would prac- 
tically guarantee a resurgence in American 
business. 

CONCLUSION 

In my brief comments I have indicated to 
you some specific instances in which Gov- 
ernment programs have a vital impact on 
American business and business expansion. 
Every one of the points which I have men- 


tioned to you is actually a political decision, 


and can only be accomplished by political . 
action. 

As American citizens we, who are especially 
concerned with business management, rec- 
ognize that many of the past and proposed 


‘Government programs will be wrecked on the 


rocks of economic reality. We have an ob- 
ligation and a responsibility, therefore, to 
make our voices heard. Ours is a political 
system. 

It is incumbent upon each of us to par- 
ticipate in the party of our choice at the 
local level and.at the national level, and to 
give to politics, as citizens, a portion of our 
time and talents and money. Furthermore, 
we must serve in government when the spe- - 
cialized skills we possess are needed. 

As individuals and as management officials, 
we have a responsibility to encourage our 
associates and our employees to participate — 
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in the political party of their choice so that 
some of the positive programs which are for 
the benefit of our entire economy can be 
translated into political realitiés. 

May I suggest to you that the marvel of 
our society is that it was based on individual 
responsibility, liberty, and opportunity. 
Regimentation, regulation, and government 
controls are as old as the ages. 

From the tyrannies of Egypt to the mod- 
ern barbarians of the Soviet Union, the 
techniques of totalitarianism have remained 
the same. The United States has been 
unique because its people accepted political 
responsibility and guided their own. lives 
and destinies right from the beginning. We 
will remain great and become greater only 
insofar as we refuse to deviate from the 
fundamental principles upon which this 
political edifice was reared. 

American business can meet any chal- 
lenge that the future may bring, but we 
must meet it unshackled, unfettered, and 
free. We in the business world must not 
abdicate our authority to the ivory-towered 
Socialist or fuzzy-minded theorists. 

Today there are undoubtedly among this 
audience those who can assist in recom- 
mending to government the positive pro- 
grams which 20g guarantee American 
business 

tent 40 he dane. All of us 
must help in it, 

Thank 


A Year of Innovation and Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
_ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
‘unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp excerpts from 
the excellent report of the New York 
State Division of Housing and Commu- 
nity Renewal for the fiscal year 1960-61. 

The report outlines the imaginative 
steps being taken in New York State to 
meet its ever-growing needs for adequate 
housing for all and for urban renewal. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

A YEAR OF INNOVATION AND GROWTH 


Innovation and growth have characterized | 


the programs administered by the division of 
housing and community renewal during the 
past year. Changes in both approach and 
scope have been brought about by the inter- 
action of two forces of government, both di- 
rected toward the improvement of urban 
life—one from the municipalities, the other 
from the State. 

From the communities, the prime force 
has been the growing acceptance by an in- 
formed citizenry of the importance of re- 


sources of a central core in order to promote 
the economic and civic vitality of the mu- 
nicipality. The direct result of this wide- 
spread support for urban renewal has been 
increased demands for the State’s financial 
assistance and services. 

From the State, the force has been its pol- 
icy of encouraging diversity in the use of 
its funds and services in a deliberate effort 
to tallor its aid to meet the varying require- 
ments of individual areas. Adaptability—in 
design, in financing methods and in manage- 
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State administration, since every dollar ex- 


ment practices—has been the keystone of 
administrative planning. 

This interaction between the community 
and the State in developing “custom” pro- 
grams to cope with local variations of the na- 
tionwide problem of urban blight has been 
in the highest tradition of home rule. At 
best, the urban renewal process is expensive, 
takes time, demands persistence, and re- 
quires imagination. The State, as the com- 
munity’s supporting partner in this process, 
has encouraged experimental efforts and 
pioneering programs that may well establish 
patterns for communities elsewhere to fol- 
low. It has responded to the individual 
needs and preferences of a diversified, demo- 
cratic society. 

Innovations in the field of finance have 
been the most significant changes affecting 
the programs administered by the division 
of housing and community renewal. Be- 


cause the agency has functioned in some 
respects like a bank, supervising the State’s 


loans for housing and urban renewal, two 
changes in financing have had tremendous 
impact on the scope of these programs. 
NEW YORK STATE HOUSING FINANCE AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 


The first change, an imaginative plan to 


provide one-half billion dollars in low-cost 
mortgage loans for middle-income housing 
construction, was launched at the beginning 
of the year with the enactment of legis- 
lation creating the New York State Housing 
Finance Agency 

Until this year the limited-profit housing 
program, under which the State had pro- 
vided 90-percent mortgage loans to private 
enterprise for cooperative and rental hous- 
ing projects, was restricted to the $150 mil- 
lion authorized by the electorate. 

The new method of financing the loans 
through the housing finance agency has 
expanded the program by creating an en- 
tirely mew source of funds. The agency 
may now sell $525 million of its bonds to 
a broad segment of the investing public, 
thereby attracting into housing finance for 
the first time investment funds previously 
unavailable for mortgages because of the 
long-term commitment and the risks in- 
volved for investors unskilled in mortgage 
financing. The division, with its know-how 
in the development and operation of middle- 
income housing, can now represent these 
investors. 

The proceeds of the bond sales will be 
loaned to the housing companies at the 
going rate of interest plus a service charge 
to support the agency. The limited-profit 
housing program has been expanded and 
placed on a sound fiscal footing without 
any further direct pledge of State credit, 
except for a $2 million loan to initiate the 
housing finance agency’s capital reserve 
fund. 


‘URBAN RENEWAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE CHANGES 


FROM LOANS TO DIRECT GRANTS 


The second important change in finance 
was introduced in the State’s urban renewal 
program, revising the form of assistance 
from a loan to a direct grant. This revision 
was made for the sole purpose of reducing 
the cost of the program to the taxpayers. 

When the urban renewal program was orig- 
inally conceived in 1958 as a plan to pro- 
vide financial assistance to communities un- 
dertaking urban renewal projects under the 
Federal title I program, financing was pat- 
terned after the loan and subsidy formula 
already in use for the State’s low-rent hous- 
ing program. The original program as ap- 
proved by the electorate authorized the State 
to sell $25 million or urban renewal bonds 
and to loan the proceeds for 26 years. Corres- 
ponding annual subsidy payments sufficient 
to cover interest charges and debt retirement 
were also authorized. 

This means of financing was deemed un- 
necessarily costly by an economy-minded 


October 10 


tended in direct aid would cost the State 


an additional 45 cents in interest charges. 
Unlike the State loan for the construction 


of a housing project that becomes revenue- 
producing and provides half of the debt re- 
tirement out of rental income, the loan for 
urban renewal is applied to a non-revenue- 
producing intangible, the so-called write 
down of the land cost, and subsidy must cover 
both debt retirement and interest. 

With the entire urban renewal $25 million 
loan fund committed or reserved by the 
fall of 1960, a year and one-half after the 
program was launched, new legislation to 
expand the program was drafted for the 1961 
session of the legislature. Here emphasis 
was placed on setting the on a di- 
rect grant basis, with funds derived from 
current State revenues. The $10 million in 
new aid authorized by the legislature during 
the 1961 session will now cost the taxpayers 
$10 million, not $14,500,000 as it would have 
if the original financing arrangements had 
been continued. 

In addition to the two major innovations 
in finance, a minor change in the low-rent 
housing program occurred this year as a 
result of the expanding economy and con- 
sequent decrease in the percentage of fami- 
lies at the bottom of the income ladder. 
This trend, which economists have been pre- 
dicting would appear as a characteristic of 
the income picture during the present dec- 
ade, is already in evidence in Glen Cove, a 
thriving community on Long Island’s pros- 
perous north shore. Surveys conducted by 
the division of housing and community re- 
newal showed that Glen Cove’s housing in- 


ventory should be increased primarily in the 
middle-income range, somewhat above that 
provided by the traditional low-rent program. 


LIMITED SUBSIDIES UPGRADE PUBLIC HOUSING . 


To meet this special local problem, the 
concept of limited subsidy was introduced, 
and rents averaging $17.45 per room per 
month Mmstead of approximately $12.50 were 
established for a new low-rent project. 

The State’s response to these local cir- 
cumstances in the housing requirements of 
an individual community, however, extended 
well beyond the mere provision of new hous- 
ing at suitable rents. With the cooperation 
of a housing authority of considerable vision, 
Glen Cove’s new housing project is being 
designed from its inception for future con- 
version to middle-income cooperative owner- 
ship. Each building in the 12-building 
project will consist of four apartments. 
Each will be located on its own well-defined 
plot of land, and will be provided with its 
own heating plant and service facilities. In- 
dividual buildings, therefore, could be con- 
verted into tenant-owned cooperatives with- 
out alterations should incomes increase and 
tenants become ineligible for subsidized 
housing. 

The plan has received favorable comment 
for two reasons: Adaptability that foresees 
economic change has been provided in the 
physical structures, permitting the gradual 
and easy exist of government when its as- 
sistance is no longer required; and the social 
atmosphere that holds out the reward of 


homeownership instead of the penalty of 


eviction for tenants who improve their earn- 
ing capacity will restore an American tradi- 


tion to low-rent housing management which | 
too long seems to have been dominated by 


standards of income rather than need. 
DESIGN INNOVATIONS RECEIVE SPECIAL EMPHASIS 


‘Innovations in design have received special 


emphasis because the administrative plan- 
ning that enables a housing program to 
meet successfully a community’s needs ideal- 
ly should be initiated with, and expressed 
through, design. An imaginative architect 
deals with the economic reality of land cost 
through design. In a specific instance this 
year, a site too limited to accommodate the 
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required number of apartments in the garden 
type of design preferred in the community 
prompted the architect of a low-rent proj- 
ect in Greenburgh to design split-level build- 
ings that preserve the suburban atmosphere 
and yet meet the budget for land costs. 

The unavailability of suitable housing 
sites in the large urban centers is a prob- 
lem of such persistence and extent that it 
has called forth engineering ingenuity to 
create entirely new sites literally out of air. 
Currently the choicest New York City sites 
in the limited-profit program are a baseball 
park, a racetrack, and a railroad switching 
yard. There being an obvious limit to the 
number of sports fields available for housing 
construction, the railroad site represents 
merely the first in a rapidly developing 


trend toward utilizing air rights in order to 


create sites that will provide housing for 
middle income families within the urban 
areas. 

While some design innovations were the 


Natural response to economic necessity, 


others were studied as a part of a complete 
review of the division’s design standards for 
both the low-rent and the limited-profit 
programs. The review was initiated from 
within the division and undertaken by the 
technical staff in an effort to provide, wher- 
ever possible, consistent policy for both 
programs, and to remove, wherever they 
exist, rigid requirements that have outlived 
their original usefulness. 

During the course of this review, which 
is still in process, a new standard was 
adopted for the limited-profit program that 
will assure the construction of a substantial 


portion of apartments for the aging The. 


overall objective will be 20 percent of all 
the apartments financed by the State in any 
community. This standard is similar to the 
prevailing standard for the low-rent pro- 
gram, which requires that 10 percent of all 
apartments financed by the State in any 
community be for the aging. 


APARTMENTS FOR THE AGING. 
A substantial. number of projects exclu- 


Sively for the aging that are now in pre- 


liminary planning will undoubtedly meet 
this objective in certain communities for 
some time. When necessary, however, spon- 
sors will be required to include these special 
apartments in their projects. 

The increasing number of aging in the 
population not only dictated the division’s 
policy of requiring that apartments for this 
group be included in its program, but also 
has been the motivating force in inducing 
a number of nonprofit organizations to con- 
sider sponsorship of housing projects ex- 
clusively for this group. 

The most advanced of these special proj- 
ects is also the first to be sponsored by a 
religious institution under State financing. 
Named “Fellowship Hall,” it is sponsored by 
the Presbyterian Church of Mount Kisco, 
and will be built in Bedford Hills. A non- 
sectarian board has been named to direct 
the housing company. 

The project’s architectural design and 
management program have been developed 


in response to the special requirements of 
the aging group. Each apartment will have 


its @wn. ground level entrance through a 
terrace, and its own garden plot. A com- 


- bination recreation center and dining hall 


will serve as a focus of recreational activities, 
including the preparation of meals for those 
who wish to eat in company. A director of 
social activities, a nurse, and a superintend- 
ent will be residents of the project. An of- 
fice for a doctor has also been included in 
the plans. The facilities of the project, 
therefore, will permit independent living 
without the isolation that is often the lot 
of the aging person living alone, and will 
provide the recreational and health facili- 
ties usually available only in an institution. 
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In Fellowship Hall the sponsors have pro- 
vided the most complete management pro- 
gram yet developed for the aging; their 
standards can be expected to influence fu- 
ture plans for similar projects. 

ADVANCE IN HOUSING MANAGEMENT—AN EX- 
PERIMENTAL PROGRAM FOR PROBLEM FAMILIES 


. Another notable advance in housing man- 


agement during the year was the experiment 
in training so-called problem families, un- 
dertaken by the Rochester Housing Author- 
ity. The growing number of inmigrant fam- 
ilies from rural areas invading slum areas of 
large urban centers has complicated the re- 
location problem in urban renewal programs. 
Ineligible in many cases for public housing, 
and unwanted elsewhere, these families are a 
drain on the municipal economy because of 
the excessive financial assistance and social 
services they require, 

The Rochester plan, sponsored as a com- 
munitywide effort, is unique in several re- 
spects. It is conceived as a plan to im- 
prove the family’s housing and employment 
opportunities as well as its community re- 
lationships. The family is moved from its 
slum apartment to a house in a middle-in- 
come area. Unidentified publicly, the fam- 
ily is started on a new life with a job for 


the wage earner, a decent home in a neigh- 


borhood. where middle-class standards pre- 
vail, and considerable assistance in develop- 
ing self-reliance from the social agencies of 
the community. 

The houses have been purchased with 
funds donated by the business community, 
and are owned and maintained by the hous- 
ing authority. Initiated in November with 
the purchase of the first house, the experi- 
ment will eventually cover approximately 15 
families. At present, three families are in- 
cluded in the experiment. 

Although viewed as an experiment requir- 
ing several years to develop a family’s ability 
to be entirely self-sustaining, a significant 
change in the pattern of family behavior has 
been marked from the beginning. Respon- 
sibility as tenants in such matters as paying 
rent promptly and maintaining good house- 
keeping standards has been accepted. Good 
housing in a good neighborhood has been 
an incentive for the tenant to cooperate to 
the extent that he adopts the standards of 
his neighbors in the landlord-tenant rela- 
tionship. 

Ultimately it is expected that the experi- 
ment will enable the Rochester Housing Au- 
thority to develop standards for training 
problem families, and will determine how 
an enlarged program should be conducted 
and how much it should cost. 


LOW-RENT PROJECT CONVERTED TO LIMITED- 
DIVIDEND COOPERATIVE 


While the Rochester plan was initiated to 
cope with one management problem in a 
changing housing market, the Buffalo plan 
was launched to deal with another. Au- 
thorized late in 1959 and undertaken this 
past year, it involved the conversion of a 
low-rent State subsidized housing project to 
cooperative tenant management, and rep- 
resents the first conversion of its kind in 
public housing. Prompted by the need for 
middle-income housing in the downtown 
area of Buffalo where the project is located, 
and by. the availability of new public hous- 
ing opening up in other areas of the city 
for the relocation of the low-income tenants, 
the Buffalo Housing Authority undertook a 
renovation program to upgrade the low-rent 
facilities to middle-income standards. Own- 
ership has been retained by the housing 
authority, but the structures have been 
leased to a limited-dividend housing com- 
pany organized for the purpose by a group 
of Buffalo businessmen who are also direct- 
ing its management on a temporary basis 
until the tenant-cooperators have gained 
sufficient experience to operate the project. 
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TO ASSURE COMPETENT MANAGEMENT IN MIDDLE- 


TRAINING PROGRAM 
A most important innovation brought 
about with the development of a number of 
Small-scale cooperatives under the State’s 
limited profit housing programs was the 
initiation of a preoccupancy training pro- 
gram. Intended to develop standards to be 
used by the sponsors of these projects in the 
future, the program was undertaken to 
assure that tenant leadership would be de- 
veloped by the time a cooperative is ready 
for occupancy, thereby assuring competent 
management to protect the tenants’ and ace 
State’s investment. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES ARE EXPANDED AND 
IMPROVED 

The services the State provided to its 
communities through the division of hous- 
ing and community renewal were expanded 
and improved throughout the year. 

In a step to strengthen the administration 
of the code, a State building construction 
board of review was appointed to act as a 
board of appeals on construction matters 
arising under the code. Composed of an 
architect, a consulting engineer, and a home 
builder, the members brought to this re- > 
sponsibility the professional background 
considered essential for the efficient func- 
tioning of the board. 

Legislation to establish the administra- 
tion of the State building construction code 
permanently in the division of housing and 
community renewal was enacted by the 
legislature and signed into law by the Gov- 
ernor in March. Under the new legislation, 
the code will be administered by a seven- 
member State building code council consist- 
ing of the commissioner of housing and 
community renewal, who will serve as chair- 
man, and six members appointed by the 
Governor; and the board of review will be 
composed of three members of the code 
council with one member being either a reg- 
istered architect or professional engineer. 

The administration of the urban renewal 
program was also strengthened by the ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee, com- 
posed of public officials dealing directly with 
urban renewal in their local communities. 
Since the purpose of this committee is to as- 
sure that the division’s services are directly 
responsive to varying community needs, its 
responsibility this past year has been to re- 
view a number of changes in legislation to 
clarify and simplify sections of the general 
municipal law and the local finance law, as 
well as the major change in urban renewal 
assistance from loans to grants, 
earlier. 

Another service, the model housing code, 
was improved this past year to increase its 
usefulness to the small communities 
throughout the State. The code was ex- 
panded by the inclusion, for the first time, 
of ordinances covering mobile homes and 
mobile home courts. In addition, it was 
revised to conform with the format of the 
State building construction code, thereby 
facilitating its use by the municipalities 
under the latter code. The administrative 
guide, provided as a companion to the code, 

in 


Growth as well as innovation has charac- 
terized the State’s programs during the past 
year. The most dramatic expansion has 
taken place in the middle-income 
program as a direct result of the increased 
financing made available through the New . 
York State Housing Finance Agency. Fif- 
teen new projects in New York City and one 
in Bedford Hills had been approved by the 
division and submitted for local action on 
tax abatement by December. The largest, 
a well-conceived neighborhood plan for a 
4,700-apartment cooperative with commer- 
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cial, recreational and municipal facilities to 


serve an entire neighborhood in New York 
City, was a hope that did not materialize; 
the sponsors withdrew in the face of official 
opposition. All of the others, however, had 
been approved or were assured of approval 
by the end of March. 

As a result of this stepped-up activity, 
1961 will be a record year for the statewide 
middle-income construction program. A 
total of 11,415 apartments in these 15 new 
projects and in the 6 others previously ap- 
proved are scheduled to go into construction 
during the year. 

Growth also marked the low-rent housing 
program and resulted primarily from the 
approval of increased subsidies by the elec- 
torate in November. This increase in sub- 
sidies was made necessary by rising interest 
rates, and, until the voters voiced their ap- 
proval, the full use of authorized loan funds 
had been jeopardized. Among the projects 
initiated, five received full approval and 
were placed under loan and subsidy con- 
tracts by the end of March. | 

GROWTH OF PROGRAMS DURING YEAR 

Similar growth was displayed in the other 
programs under the division’s supervision. 
The urban renewal assistance program was 


expanded to the maximum with the com-. 


mitment or reservation of the entire $25 mil- 
lion loan fund. A related service, commu- 
nity surveys to determine the need for urban 
renewal and housing assistance, set a record 
with the completion of 20 surveys by the end 
of the year, approximately 50 percent more 
than last year, the previous high year. The 
State building construction code continued 
its growth, with 344 municipalities accept- 
ing the applicability of the code by the year’s 
end, despite the unsettled question of the 
code’s permanence and as demonstration of 
the ever widening recognition of this out- 
standing State service to communities. 

The division’s programs, adapted to the 


needs of individual communities, | 


have continued during the year to contrib- 
ute to the improvement of urban life as a 
patr of the administration’s overall drive for 
economic growth throughout the State. 


Report to Constituents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to enclose in the Recorp at this point my 
summary of the actions of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress to the people 
whom I _ represent. The summary 
follows: 

WASHINGTON .—The first 9 months of 1961 
have been ones of crisis, confusion, contra- 
diction. 

Berlin: A crisis focal point and a challenge 
to America. | 

Foreign policy—defense: Major improve- 
ments, some bungling, a great deal of waste. 

Domestic problems: Recession hysteria— 
followed by a return to commonsense ap- 
‘proaches 


BERLIN 
As summer heat intensified, so did the 
Berlin crisis. By mid-July administration 
forces realized the seriousness of an unsound 
situation and ordered a speeding up of de- 
fense preparations, a new emphasis on our 
limited warfare capacity to meet changing 


is like 
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situations firmly and without hesitancy— 
uncertainty which marked days of 
the Kennedy administration’s foreign policy 
efforts. 

Administration spokesmen talked in gen- 
eralities. There were many contradictions, 
conflicting statements and estimates. To 
get first-hand, accurate and as nearly ob- 
jective reports as possible, I was asked to 


visit Berlin, our other Western European 


bases. The Berlin assignment is explained 
by Chairman GrorGE MAHON in these words: 
“The Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions, which I head and of which Mr. WEAVER 
is a member, has tremendous interest in 
farflung operations of the Department of 
Defense and all our Armed Forces. We have 
to know what is being done with the money 
which we handle in various appropriations 
bills and we want to do what we can toward 


providing the best possible defense programs | 


for the United States.” 

In Berlin: Diamond-hard determination, 
calm assurance. Those are the words to de- 
scribe American forces from privates to 
commanders who are in daily contact with 
the potential enemy across the barrier built 
by the East German Communists. Well 
armed, well equipped, well trained, and with 
high morale, our forces are secure in the 
knowledge that what they do is right and 
that they have complete backing of the 
American people. I was able to pass along 
to them further assurances that the Con- 
gress wants to do all it can to provide them 
with the tools to carry on their work. 
Tough, professional veterans are armed with 
the M-14 rifle, the M-60 machinegun, best 
weapons of their kind in use today. And 
our troops know how to use these new 
Weapons, I watched them in range prac- 
tice, men of the 8th Infantry. Fired the 
rifle myself. I can assure you they are ex- 
perts, capable of taking care of themselves. 

The wall: Built by the East German Com- 
munists in August was more than an effort 
to block the flow of escapees from the East 
to freedom. The Communists have failed 
to snuff out the lamp of freedom which 
burns so brightly deep behind the Iron 
Curtain in West Berlin. So, they attempted 
to draw a curtain, to block off the light. 
Three hours in East Berlin more than 
demonstrated why they had to take this 
action. Walking from freedom into tyranny 
walking from a lighted room into a 
closet. In West Berlin people are friendly, 
assured and walk and work in surroundings 
similar to any American city. In the East 
it is drab, dreary, and the people walk in 
apathy. They lack the free stride, expect- 
ant look of freemen going about their busi- 
ness eagerly. The main stem, Stalinalle, 
looks prosperous. Big, new apartments, 
stores, brightly lit, but it’s like the false 
fronts on a western movie screen. Behind 
is the rubble of World War II, destruction, 
and still the scent of death. Communists 
cannot afford this contrast. 

American mistake: We should not have 
let the East Germans build the wall across 
Berlin. We lost a major round in the con- 
tinuing fight for freedom when we per- 
mitted it. West Berlin is more than a sym- 
bol of freedom, it was a magnet, drawing 
freedom-hungry men and women to look 
and compare. Experts believe that without 
risk we could have stopped the wall. . It may 
now be too late. 

Overall look: I visited other border posts, 
backup echelons At one point on the 
Czech border I visited an armored cavalry 
division Men are on 24-hour alert, even 
those off duty can be on their way to border 
stations in 15 minutes. Vehicles are at top- 
performance capacity. The new, powerful 
M-60 tank will become the backbone of our 
Army’s armored strength. It equals the best 
the Soviets have. The division commander 
at the Czech border told me he was faced 
by three Red divisions. 


“But,” he said, “if 
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they move against us we will destroy them.” 
For the first time in history we have an ade- 
quate inventory of munitions, other sup- 
plies, on hand, near a potential battle scene. 
I visited with many Nebraskans holding re- 
sponsible jobs. Found them all to be de- 
termined, confident, and calm. Our forces 
in Europe from the top commander to the 
private soldier, are professionally competent | 
and unworried about the Soviet and East 
German intransigence in the Berlin matter. 
I was proud of our military forces and their 
dedication to their mission. 
DEFENSE BUILDUP 

Strategic effort: This year’s four separate 
Defense budgets called for a sharp buildup 
of our ICBM arsenal including speedup of 
Polaris submarines. After early, hasty deci- 


sion to drop B-47’s, administration views. 


changed and this important factor in stra- 
tegic defense will be retained. Atlas con- 
struction program is will underway. New 
Titans have been fired successfully. Min- 
uteman also will be speeded up. 

Modernization: After years of effort by 
those of us on the Defense Subcommittee 
who saw present emergency needs coming, 
@ decision was made this year to modernize, 
increase our ground fighting forces. This 
program would be going well—if these were 
normal times. It’s my feeling we must 
move faster, even if it means building more 
assembly lines or speeding up those — 
in production—this is a must. 


FOREIGN AID 
Marked lack of enthusiasm: This would 


describe the attitude of most in Europe over 


continued economic assistance; however, 
most show a keen desire for continued mili- 
tary assistance. These observations confirm 
my own conviction that the phases of mu- 
tual assistance must be divorced and pre- 
sented separately to Congress. With boom- 
ing economy in Western Europe, it is appar- 
ent they could and should help in making 
assistance available to those countries where 
living standard is at the bare subsistence 
level; instead, President Kennedy again has 
presented a combined measure—with a new 
wrinkle—back-door finance. He wanted long 
term, multibillion-dollar aid without con- 
gressional controls. I voted against foreign 
aid this year because we cannot expect the 
American people to “buy” this program 
blindly with nearly 5 billion of their tax 
dollars. Most Americans would approve aid 
to those of our allies determined to face up 
to the Communist threat because their 
armed forces are working shoulder to shoul- 
der with our own. They do not support 
blanket assistance to countries which, at 
best, are not friendly and sometimes actually 
support the Kremlin. 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


Recession: With the advent of the Ken- 
nedy administration came a real degree of 
hysteria over the recession. A number of 


_ bills including area redevelopment, urban re- 


newal, vast public housing programs, were 
jammed through Congress early this year— 
all were costly—all went through with the 
assistance of the administration-packed 
Rules Committee. As recession threats 
faded, so did the President’s influenc@® on 
the Congress. The very packing of the Rules 
Committee backfired. He had been promised 
by Chairman Howarp SMITH .that, if left 
alone, the committee would support any 
bill he labeled as “must.” After the pack- 

was accomplished, the committee—with 
a “liberal” Democratic majority—killed his 
aid to education bill. Other measures such 
as compulsory medical insurance, tax re- 
forms, stalled in committee. 

Expenditures: At that, the big spenders in 
Congress managed to add $908 million to the 
financial responsibility Nebraskans must 
This comes to $644 for each of our 


bear. 
State’s 1,411,033 citizens. In all the budget 
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reached $95 billion, an increase of $6.5 billion 
over last year. This is not the full story, 
though, the President asked for $28 billion 
in back-door financing and, despite efforts by 
those of us who favor fiscal sanity, he got 
$19 billion this way. It is estimated by ex- 
perts that the United States has been going 
into debt at the rate of $1 million an hour, 
$24 million a day, $168 million a week, or 
$8.9 billion for the first year of the Kennedy 
administration. 

Ways to save: One of my last actions dur- 
ing the list session of the 87th Congress was 
to introduce a bill, H.R. 9121, designed to 
force fiscal sanity and avoid insolvency. The 
bill would have reduced the total number of 
nonessential Federal employees by 10 percent 
by not permitting agencies to fill vacancies 
through hiring from the outside. Instead 
of adopting this approach, the administra- 
tion asked for additional personnel, including 
hundreds of so-called supergrade civil serv- 
ice employees with salaries ranging up to 
$19,500 a year; 800 such jobs were approved 


with 50 of them set aside for the President 


to use in staffing new agencies. 

Social security: Along with all but 14 iui 
bers of the House I supported a measure 
which became law increasing benefits to 
widows and those receiving lowest benefit 
rates. Measure also permits men to retire 
at age 62 with reduced benefits. Other 
technical changes were made in the law. If 
anyone has a question in regard to his or 


her social security benefits, I'll be glad to 


help if possible. Just contact me, First Dis- 
trict Representative Pum WEAvER, 1230 New 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 
Agriculture: Congress took major steps to 
meet increasingly pressing farm problems, 
increase income of our farm families, lessen 
cost-price squeeze. Under the emergency 
feed grain program more than 71 percent of 
the corn, feed grain producers in Nebraska 
voluntarily signed up to reduce acreage by 
20 percent or more. Same program will be in 
effect next year. Wheat: A 10- to 40-percent 


acreage reduction bill was passed with incen-. 


tives for those retiring over 10 percent. 
These programs should cut acreages, sur- 
pluses; increase prices to farmers and cut 
costs to taxpayers by $500 million. Secretary 
Freeman has been ordered to bring in new, 
long-term program by January 15, 1962. 
Resource development: Real progress was 
made in sound, orderly development of our 
water, power resources and highways. 


Nebraska projects including Salt Wahoo, Red > 


Willow, were approved for construction. 
Survey funds were approved for Little Blue, 
Nemaha-Little Nemaha Basin where recent 
floods have done tremendous damage. At 
my request, House Public Works Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee included $40,000 for 
basinwide, comprehensive survey of Loup- 


Platte Valleys. This is essential to conserva- 
tion of water for irrigation, power, municipal 


and industrial purposes and the future prog- 
ress of eastern Nebraska. Survey work be- 
gins this fall. 

I have asked Reclamation Bureau officials 
to speed work and to make sure adequate 
funds are available for complete survey job— 
future power needs—Nebraska’s industrial 
growth must depend in large part upon fu- 
ture power available. To help meet those 
needs, power will be brought in from the 
Colorado River storage project and to in- 
sure this power being available at reasonable 
rates I joined with two of the three other 
Nebraska Congressmen to support construc- 
tion of transmission lines for the project. 
Efforts were launched to link Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., and Salina, Kans., with an interstate 
highway. This may prove a long, hard fight 
and will need cooperation at the national, 
State, and local levels. Purpose of the 
interstate is not only to provide coast-to 
coast highways, but to link important cities 
within a unified commercial region, which 
the north-south interstate would do. 
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Lincoln Air Force Base: Atlas missile base 
construction is nearing completion and the 
big birds will be nested. The midyear re- 
vision in administration thinking will keep 
B-47’'s flying from Lincoln as another factor 
in our deterrent effort. Lincoln ARB con- 
tinues to play an important role in our over- 
all defense posture. Recognizing this, Con- 
gress this year approved, at long last, funds 
for a much-needed modernized medical fa- 
cility. 

House Minority Leader CHARLES HALLECK, 


Indiana Republican, wrote me as Congress 


adjourned after a long and difficult session. 
In his letter to me CHARLIE HALLECK says 
“I want to express my deep appreciation for 
your cooperation and commend you for the 
significant contribution you have made in 
the Congress.’’ 

I hope to see as many of you as possible 
this fall. 

Sincerely, 
PHIL WEAVER, 
Representative in Congress, 
First District, Nebraska. 


The People of California’s First District 
Express Their Views on Issues Before 
Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to invite the attention of my 
colleagues to the results of my 1961 
questionnaire to the people of my dis- 
trict on issues before the Congress. 

A copy of my annual questionnaire is 
mailed to each family in California’s 
First Congressional District which in- 
cludes a registered voter. Again this 
year the response was heartening and 
most instructive to me. 

Almost all of the questions involve is- 
sues that are either continuing concerns 
of this body or legislative proposals that 
are listed among our unfinished business 
for the second session beginning next 
January. 

The questionnaire contained 12 ques- 
tions; multiple-choice responses were 
offered to be checked and further re- 
marks were invited. The responses to 
any one question do not add to 100 per- 
cent because more than one response 
often was checked. 

The first question asked my constitu- 
ents for what national needs “Would you 
be willing to sacrifice, even if it meant 
increasing your own taxes?” Fifty-one 
percent said they would so sacrifice to 
strengthen our Armed Forces; 35 per- 
cent to strengthen civil defense; 34 per- 
cent to retrain unemployed workers; 29 
percent to increase outer space efforts; 
28 percent to increase economic assist- 
ance to developing nations; and 27 
percent to step up U.S. Information 
Agency broadcasts overseas. Six per- 
cent checked ‘‘None of them.’’ 

Concerning how to help finance im- 
proved health care for the aged, 49 per- 
cent favored the social security ap- 
proach and 27 percent favored this ap- 


A8099 
proach but felt present coverage is in-. 
adequate. Twenty percent opposed the | 
social security approach: 11 percent 
said “no Federal involvement” and 11 
percent said existing public and private 
programs are meeting the problem. 

There were three questions on educa- 
tion. The first: “Should Congress grant 
Federal funds to the States to help local | 
school districts pay costs of public 
schools?” Thirty-two percent said yes 
and 20 percent checked “yes, reluctant- 
ly, because the need is so _ great.” 
Twenty-nine percent said no, and 20 
percent checked “no, because financing 
of education is entirely a local and — 
State problem.” Twenty percent ap- 
proved Federal aid for construction 
only; 6 percent for operating costs only. 

Forty-nine percent favored Federal 
grants to the States for college scholar- 
ships to able and needy high school 
graduates; 21 percent opposed this. 
Thirty-six percent favored tax credit to 
parents for dependents’ college costs; 14 
percent said higher-education financing 
should be no concern of the Federal 
Government. 

Fifty-eight percent opposed expansion 
of National Defense Education Act to 
include classroom-construction loans to 
private schools; 17 percent favored this. 
Thirty percent said this would be wrong 
in principle; 24 percent would decide 
this on the basis of relative need and 
Pa interest, not as a church-state 

ue. 

Only 3 percent would have continued 
existing farm programs; 37 percent said 
some new approach must be tried. 
Twenty-three percent said they did not 
know enough about the administration’s 
proposed marketing order approach to 
express an opinion on it; 21 percent said 
it sounded like a good idea; 14 percent, 
like a poor idea. Thirteen percent said 
no farmer should have to comply to any 
farm programs; 8 percent said Govern- 
ment should not be concerned about 
crop surpluses, and 23 percent would 
eliminate all farm programs. 

Sixty-three percent said Congress 
should finance this year’s additional de- 
fense costs by closing tax loopholes; 19 
percent would do it by increasing taxes 
and 5 percent by borrowing. Forty-four 
percent said we must do now whatever is 
necessary to defend West Berlin and 
pay for it later if need be; 21-percent 
said spending in any one fiscal year 


should not exceed revenues under any 


circumstances. 

Thirty-one percent said they favored 
three of the current proposals to close 
income tax loopholes; 23 percent said 
they did not. Forty-five percent would 
limit deductible business entertainment 
expenses; 10 percent favored withhold- 
ing of taxes on stock dividends; 9 percent 
favored withholding of taxes on interest. 

Two percent said conservation and de- 
velopment of national forests and Fed- 
eral public lands should be decreased; 
42 percent would increase such work. 
Forty-four percent said future manage- 
ment of the natural resources of these 
lands should emphasize fish and wildlife 
uses; 41 percent, outdoor recreation; 42 
percent, water; 33 percent, timber; 23 
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percent, grazing; 12 percent, mining, and 
28 percent, all compatible uses. 

On foreign aid, 49 percent said our al- 
- Jies should carry a heavier share of the 
burden of assisting developing nations; 
39 percent would continue foreign aid 
only if the countries involved make inter- 
nal reforms; 29 percent approved loans 
only, not grants. Eighteen percent feel 
we should put foreign aid on a long-range 
basis; 15 percent would reduce the pro- 
gram; 14 percent would continue it on 
a year-to-year basis and 9 percent would 


eliminate it altogether. Ten percent 


would not help neutral countries. 
Eighteen percent favored economic aid 
only; 5 percent, military aid only. 
Concerning the relationship between 
military spending and spending for civil 
functions of Government, 41 percent 
would encourage economic growth to 
make more funds available for both at 
present tax rates. Fourteen percent 
would increase military spending and 12 
percent would cut back on civil spending ; 
10 percent would both cut military and 
increase civil spending. Twenty-two 
percent suggested specific ways in which 
military costs might be reduced and 16 
percent made money-saving suggestions 
for the Federal Government’s civil func- 
tions. I am forwarding a number of 
these suggestions to officials of the ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies in- 
volved and to the chairmen of the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress. 


Press of Nation Acclaims Classics of 
Democracy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday; September 27, 1961 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
an article written by A. Mervyn Davis in 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Sunday Post-Dis- 
patch on the classics of democracy pro- 
gram concerning which the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on page 6 of its re- 
port on the mutual security bill of 1961 
said: 

Ciassics OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY PROGRAM 

The committee is pleased with the progress 
of what has been termed the “classics of 
American democracy” program. When this 
program was inaugurated, works such as 
“The Federalist,” which had inspired our 
forefathers, were unavailable in translated 
editions. Under the classics of American 
democracy program they have been trans- 
lated into upward of 50 languages and dia- 
lects and made available to the peoples of 
new and developing nations at the grassroots. 
Perhaps no program has been more success- 
ful in winning the hearts and the minds of 
the peoples of the new emerging nations. 
The committee strongly recommends the 
continuance and expansion of this program. 


I am pleased and heartened by the 
acclaim with which the program has 
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been received, not only by the great 

Committee on Foreign Affairs of this 

House, but by the press of the Nation. 

Mr. Davies’ article in the St. Louis Sun- 

day Post-Dispatch, follows: 

SPREADING THE IDEAS OF DEMOCRACY—FAVOR- 
ABLE EFFECT OF AMERICAN CLASSICS ON FOR- 
EIGN READERS 

(By A. Mervyn Davies) 

The statement is commonly made that 
America’s foreign aid program proves that 
we are a materialistic nation unaware of, 
or indifferent to, the intangibles of the mind 
and the heart. We resent the charge, we 
know it is untrue, but we cannot always 
bring to mind facts to refute it. The little 
publicized classics of democracy publish- 
ing program, conducted by the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, is one of the refutations 
that deserves to be far better known than 
it is. For it is one way we can give ideologi- 
cal assistance to the free world without 
bragging, without strings, without, in fact, 
drawing any unfavorable reactions whatever. 

The- fact that our Communist enemies 
have not confined their own foreign aid 
to military and economic Kinds but have 
flooded the bookstands of the world with 
cheap paperbacks of their classics, so that 
the writings of Lenin, Stalin, Mao and Marx 
have been rivaling the Bible in distribution, 
helped greatly to get this program started. 

The project began in 1954 when Represen- 
tative Barratr O’Hara, Democrat, of Illinois, 
inspired by information given him by one of 


his constituents, drew Congress attention 


to a startling fact: There were no copies 
available anywhere in the world at a grasrs- 
roots level of the classics of our own form 
of government, the writings that helped 
create Our democracy. : 

“The Federalist Papers,” for instance, in 
which Madison, Hamilton, and Jay ex- 
pounded the rationale of a federal republic 


and of the just completed U.S. Constitution, 
were found not to be in print in any lan- - 


guage other than English, and furthermore, 

in all the years since their publication no edi- 

tion had ever been published in any Asian 

language and there had been complete edi- 

aca in only three of the languages of the 
est. 

The upshot of O’Hara’s proposal was that 
USIA was then directed to publish for nomi- 
nal prices in the principal languages of the 
world a small library of basic statements of 
democratic political philosophy. 

In the progress report he made to Congress 
on September 1, 1960, O’Hara said the success 
of the program had been tremendous. He 
termed it “the most significant development 
in our changing world in recent years.” A 
House committee report of August 4, 1961, 
agreed with this estimate. “Perhaps no pro- 
gram,” it said, “has been more successful in 
winning the hearts and minds of the new 
emerging nations.” And it strongly recom- 
mended its continuance and expansion. 

An idea of the scope of the program thus 
far, which is expanding year by year, may be 
gained from these figures. Some 35 titles 


have now been published and over a million 


copies have been sold. The “Autobiography 


‘ of Benjamin Franklin” in the past year has 


been translated into 20 languages, with edi- 
tions ranging from 1,000 to 12,000. Thoreau’s 
“Walden” is in 11 languages, with editions of 
1,000 to 15,000. Judge Learned Hand’s 
“Spirit of Liberty,” is in seven languages; 
“Selected Writings” of Thomas Paine in 
eight. These are just a few examples, taken 
from the latest report. 

Some of the results have been exciting. 
For instance the US. consulate at Damas- 
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cus reported excellent reception in Syria of 
the great English classic, “On Liberty,” by 
John Stuart Mill, even while U.S. troops were 
occupying Lebanon. It was reviewed in 
six Damascus newspapers; and bought by 
Syrian university professors and students. 

Still more noteworthy was the success in 
the following year of the Arabic edition of 
the unabridged “Federalist Papers.” An ex- 
cellent translation was made by Jamal Mo- 
hammed Ahmed, now Sudanese Ambassador 
to Ethiopia and an intellectual and political 
leader of his country. The publisher was 
Franklin Publications, a commercial venture 
which is operated by a consortium of Amer- 
ican publishers with the express purpose of 
making American books more widely avail- 
able abroad. The translator recommended 
that the work be universally used in Arab 
high schools and colleges. 

Similar results have been obtained with 
other editions. Thus, the “Federalist Pa- 
pers,” previously unavoidable in German, is 
now in use in courses in six German uni- 
versities. 

The deficiencies in the program are readily 
admitted by its friends. They complain that 
it has gone too slowly and some of it is too 
expensive. They point out that Mill’s “On 
Liberty,” for instance, is available as yet 
only in its English and small (4,000) Arabic 
edition, that “The Federalist” is available 
only in a few languages and that the process~ 
of translating it into more goes very slowly. 

Obviously, there are opportunities for 
widening the program. It could be extended 
to include literary classics as well as stand- 
ard works on the workings of democracy. 
Jefferson, Adams, and Madison, in particular, 
it has been suggested, could provide in- 
valuably suggestive guides to the solution 
of fundamental problems which new nations 
are facing as they try to organize them- 
selves as democratic societies. 

The USIA has been a controversial agency 
from birth. But in this area of its activities 
at least, it surely cannot be making a mis- 
take. Many people have stubbed their toes 
trying to answer the question, What is 
America? The difficulties of the agency 
have largely revolved around the many dif- 
ferent answers, that can and have been 
given. Dean Acheson supplied the voice 
with this high aim, “To cover the earth with 
truth”; but how many latter-day Pilates 
have sadly or scornfully asked, “What is 
truth?” 

One kind of truth that is indisputable is 
the one represented by this “classics of de- 
mocracy” program. For it is neither cold war 
nor that ambiguous, and often embarrassing, 
thing called “Life in the U.S.A.” It is not 
even purely American as we share our de- 
mocracy and our classics with other nations. 
What we are giving is, moreover, genuine aid 
in that we are sharing our intellectual tools, 
the tools that helped to give us our own 
freedom. As Representative O’Hara puts it, 
we are making available a “sort of Bible for 
the politics of our civilization,” and that is 
the kind of propaganda that pays the big- 
gest dividends. 

It is a truism that the most important 


events and developments are not always those 


that hit the headlines. Often they have 
neither dateline nor byline and are not oc- 
currencies that can be dealt with in yearbook 
or encyclopedia. They may even pass un- 
noticed for a century, when their importance 
at length becomes apparent. This may be 
the case with Mr. O’Hara’s “classics of de- 
mocracy,” and all honor and thanks are. 
therefore due to its initiator who at the 
age of 79 is still sponsoring it. There is no 
telling now how far reaching in its effect 
this program ultimately will prove. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED SUBSEQUENT TO 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT | 


Pursuant to Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 54, agreed to September 26, 1961, 
the President pro tempore, on Septem- 
ber 28, 1961, signed the following enrolled 
bills and joint resolution, which had pre- 
viously been signed by the Speaker pro 
tempore of the House of Representatives: 

S. 1292. An act to amend the act of June 
19, 1918, relating to the workweek of the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; . 

H.R. 84. An act to stabilize the mining of 
lead and zinc by small domestic producers 
on public, Indian, and other lands, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3572. An act to place in trust status 
certain lands on the Crow Creek Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 3575. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Dania Reserva- 
tion in Florida; 

H.R. 8320. An act to amend the Freeport 
Harbor project, Texas; 

H.R. 8876. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the use of 
identifying numbers; 

H.R. 90383. An act making appropriations 
for foreign assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 9053. An act to amend title II of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 with 
respect to the periods for which loans under 
that title are made; 

H.R. 9076. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 


Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley 


Authority, and certain study commissions, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R.9169. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 144. Joint resolution fixing the 
beginning of the 2d regular ‘session of 
the 87th Congress. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate on Sep- 
tember 28, 1961, presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following 
enrolled bill and joint resolution: 

S.1292. An act to amend the act of June 
19, 1918, relating to the workweek of the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 144. Joint resolution fixing the 
beginning of the second regular session of 
the 87th Congress. 


APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AND 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to sine die adjournment of 
the Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that on the following dates he 
had approved and signed the following 
bills and joint resolutions: 

On September 26, 1961: 
S.29. An act for the relief of Ok Nyu 


Choi (Ann Wollmar) ; 


S. 158. An act to confer upon the domestic 
relations branch of the municipal court for 
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the District of Columbia jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the petition for adoption filed 
by Marie Taliaferro; 

S. 262. An act for the relief of Constan- 
tinos Georgiou Stavropoulos; 

S.263. An act for the relief of Guisseppe 


Glorioso; 


S. 264. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin Leong; 

S.547. An act for the relief of Young Jei 
Oh and Soon Nee Lee; 

S.553. An act for the relief of Olga G. 
Coutsoubinas and Spyridon G. Coutsou- 
binas; 

S.976. An act for the relief of Maria Trela 


Terpak; 

S.1355. An act for the relief of Helen 
Haroian; 

S. 1787. An act for the relief of Giovanna 
Vitiello; 

S.1990. An act to amend section 1362 of 


title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
further protect the internal security of the 
United States by providing penalties for 
malicious damage to certain communica- 
tions facilities; 

S. 2237. An act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 2325. An act to amend the i OEE 
port Bank Act of 1945. 


On October 3, 1961: ‘ 
S. 592. An act for the relief of Nishan Der 
Simonian; 


S.902. An act to amend the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 1053. An act for the relief of David Lew 
Huie; 

S.1234. An act for the relief of Max 
Haleck; 

S. 1537. 
Deri; 

S. 1585. An act for the relief of Margherita 
Ferrelli D’Amico; 

S.1750. An act to strengthen the Federal 
Firearms Act; 

S. 1786. An act for the relief of Heripsime 
Hovnanian; 

S.1880. An act for the relief of Johann 
Czernopolsky; 

S.1906. An act for the relief of Fares Salem 
Salman Hamarneh; 

S. 1927. An act to amend further the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act 


An act for the relief of Mrs. Renee 


of 1933, as amended, and for other purposes; 


S.1947. An act for the relief of Annemarie 
Herrmann; 

S.2070. An act for the relief of Kabalan 
Farris; 

S. 2118. An act for the relief of Dr. John 
Lopinto Arzaga; 

S. 2272. An act to Cineintee interest in cer- 
tain rights in certain lands in the State of 
Nevada; and ~ 

S. 2393. An act to extend for 2 additional 
years the expired provisions of Public Laws 
815 and 874, 81st Congress, and the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes. 

On: October 4, 1961: 3 

S.302. An act to amend the act of June 
22, 1948, as amended, relating to certain 
areas within the Superior National Forest, 
in the State of Minnesota, and for other 


purposes; 

§. 558. An act to amend the acts of March 
3, 1901, and June 28, 1944, so as to exempt 
the District of Columbia from paying fees in 
any of the courts of the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 564. An act to for apportioning 
the expense of maintaining and operating 
the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Bridge over 
the Potomac River from Jones Point, Vir- 
ginia, to Maryland; 

S. 739. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act with respect to interest earn- 
ings on special Treasury issues held by the 
civil service retirement and disability fund, 
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with respect to employees of agricultural 
stabilization and conservation county com- 
mittees, and with respect to certain other 
categories of persons subject to such act, 
and for other p 
S.1040. An act to ‘abolish the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, and for other 


purposes; 

S.1107. An act to provide a 2-year exten- 
sion of the existing provision for a minimum 
wheat acreage allotment in the Tulelake 
area of California; 

S. 1186. An act to facilitate the protection 
of consumers of articles of merchandise 
composed in whole or in part of gold or 
silver from fraudulent misrepresentation 
concerning the quality thereof, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1440. An act to amend the act approved . 
July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 526), relating to the 
establishment of a register in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of certain motor vehicle 
operators’ licenses; 

S. 2102. An act to redesignate the Jeffer- 
son Division of the Eastern District of Texas 
as the Marshall Division; 

S. 2295. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the organization, improvement, 
and maintenance of the National Zoological 
Park,” approved April 30, 1890; ; 

S. 2396. An act for the relief of the State 
of Louisiana; 

S. 2397. An act authorizing the National 
Capital Transportation Agency to carry out 
part 1 of its transit development program 
and to further the objectives of the act ap- 
proved July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 537); 

S. 2476. An act to amend section 207 of 
the Military Construction Act of 1960 in 
order to clarify the authority granted under 
such section to the Secretary of the Navy 
to exchange certain lands owned by the 
United States for lands owned by the State 
of Oregon; 

S.J.Res.51. Joint resolution authorizing 
the creation of a commission to consider 
and formulate plans for the construction in 
the District of Columbia of an appropriate 
permanent memorial to the memory of 
Woodrow Wilson; 

S.J. Res. 66. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution providing for membership 
and participation by the United States in 
the Inter-American Children’s Institute; and 

S.J. Res. 144. Joint resolution fixing the 
beginning of the 2d regular session of the 
87th Congress. 

- On October 5, 1961: 

8.1292. An act to amend the Act of June 
19, 1948, relating to the workweek of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; 
 §. 1728. An act to amend section 510 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to provide for the 
trade-in of obsolete vessels in connection 
with the construction of new vessels, either 
at the time of executing the construction 
contract or at the time of delivery of the new 
vessel; and 

S. 1942. An act for the relief of the State 
of New Hampshire. 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


The President also notified the Secre- 
tary of the Senate that on October 3, 
1961, he had approved and signed the act 
(S. 2393) to extend for 2 additional years 
the expired provisions of Public Laws 815 
and 874, 81st Congress, and the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes, and transmitted his rea- 
sons therefor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


It is with extreme reluctance that I 
am signing S. 2393, which extends for 2 


q 
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years: (1) the Nationa] Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 and (2) the expired pro- 
visions of Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 
8ist Congress, which provides Federal 
assistance to “federally impacted” 
schools—districts furnishing free public 
education to children whose parents re- 
side or work on Federal property, or 
whose presence due to other Federal ac- 
tivity causes a sudden and substantial 
increase in enrollment. 

(1) The extension of the NDEA with- 
out the amendments submitted by this 
administration merely continues the cur- 
rent program, without urgently needed 
improvements, for 2 more years—years 
which are crucial to the training of more 
teachers and the strengthening of this 
Nation’s teaching of science, mathema- 
tics, foreign language and other essential 
subjects. Particularly undesirable is the 
_continuation of the discriminatory and 
ineffective non-Communist disclaimer 
affidavit. I hope the Congress can renew 
its consideration of these NDEA amend- 
ments next year, regardless of the new 
expiration date. 

(2) Far more undesirable is the con- 
tinuation for 2 more years of the current 
aid to impacted areas program, which 
gives more money to more schools for 
more years than either logic or economy 
can justify. This administration rec- 
ommended a reduction in the cost of this 
program, an increase in its eligibility re- 
quirements and local participation, its 
extension. for only 1 year instead of 2, 
and its eventual absorption in a general 
aid-to-education program. The rejec- 
tion of all of these requests highlights the 
air of utter inconsistency which sur- 


_ rounds this p 


rogram. 
Communities which beseeched the 
Federal Government to maintain nearby 
installations, however uneconomical, now 
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fortune live in a district covered by this 
program. 

It ill becomes those who insist that we 
cannot afford the expenditure of Fed- 
era] funds to aid the public education of 
all children, to insist with equal fervor 
upon the passage of this unsound and 
uneconomical measure which aids the 
education of only some. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare advises me that a refusal to 
extend this program at this time, thus 
deferring action until the next session 
of the Congress, would jeopardize the 
entire educational effort of a substan- 


tial number of school districts dependent 


in large measure on these funds, and 
unable to find substitute sources of rev- 
enue in time to meet current outlays. 
Many districts are legitimately in need 
of this aid in order to educate a substan- 
tial majority of their students whose 
parents both reside and work on tax- 
exempt Federal property. A veto would 


not distinguish between those properly 


entitled to this assistance and those who 
should be making more of an effort 
locally. I am therefore signing this bill. 
But the need to improve the standards 
of education in this country will still 
be before the Congress next year; and 
that need must be met on a basis which, 
for every dollar spent, goes much further 
to attack our most critical deficiencies 


than the measure I am required to ap- 


prove today. 


SENATE BILL DISAPPROVED AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to sine die adjournment of 
the Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that, on October 3, 1961, he had 
disapproved a bill of the Senate of the 


demand that the Federal Government following title, together with his reason 


rescue them from the fiscal burdens these 
installations allegedly create. School 
districts originally entitled to temporary 
Federal assistance, during a transition 


period in which the costs of these fed-_ 


erally connected children could be ab- 
sorbed, now demand that the aid be con- 
tinued indefinitely, without any reduc- 
tion for absorption, and without regard 
to the local taxes paid by those parents 
who entered the community to work on, 
but not reside on, Federal property. In- 
dividuals who profess opposition to Fed- 
eral aid to education on grounds of 
States rights, racial or religious contro- 
versy, budgetary economy, or academic 
freedom do not hesitate to demand this 
Federal aid to build schoolhouses and 
pay teachers’ salaries in their own areas. 

I am not unmindful of the problems 
_ this program is designed to meet: over- 
crowded and hazardous classrooms in 
communities whose financial resources 
are strained to educate these federally 
connected children. But I believe that 
overcrowded and hazardous classrooms 
are undesirable anywhere, whether filled 
by the children of Federal employees or 
by the children of other Federal tax- 
payers, and whether the local resources 
are strained by the location of a Federal 
facility or by any other cause. A quality 
education is a necessity for all American 
children, not merely those who by good 


for such action: 

AMENDMENT OF PROVISIONS OF LAW RELATING 
TO LONGEVITY STEP INCREASES FOR POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 
I am withholding my approval from 
S. 1459, a bill to amend the provisions of 
law relating to longevity step increases 
for postal employees. 
While the supporters of this legisla- 
tion are well-intentioned and its objec- 


tives sound—improvement of the within-_ 


grade provisions of the postal pay struc- 
ture, and better correlation of these 


provisions with the related provisions 


affecting employees paid under the Clas- 
sification Act—tthis bill does not achieve 
these objectives, despite its $60 million 
annual cost. Moreover, the Congress 
failed to provide—through enactment of 
the postal rate increases recommended 
by this administration and its predeces- 
sor—the revenues necessary to cover the 
current postal deficit, much less a de- 
ficit of even greater magnitude. 
out new revenues this bill would increase 
the postal deficit to over $800 million. 
The classified and postal pay struc- 
tures, including the longevity and 
within-grade provisions are in need of 
extensive revision, and will receive the 
sympathetic consideration of this ad- 
ministration, with recommendations to 


With-. 


be forthcoming at the next session of 
the Congress. The reforms needed are 
fundamental and sweeping and will re- 


quire the most careful consideration by | 


both the executive branch and the 
Congress. However, budgetary needs are 


too urgent to permit approval of this. 


measure unattended by revenue in- 
creases, at this time. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY.. 
THE WHITE House, October 3, 1961. 


AMENDMENT OF WAR CLAIMS ACT, 
OF 1948, RELATING TO PROVI- 
SION FOR CERTAIN WORLD WAR 
II LOSSES—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
(PART 2 OF S. REPT. NO. 1112) 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of Septembcr 22, 1961, Mr. 
KEATING, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, submitted individual views of 
himself and Mr. Hart to accompany the 
bill (S. 2618) to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide for 
certain World War II losses, which were 
printed. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT RELATING TO 
-EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of September 25, 1961, the names 
of Senators Case of South Dakota, 
SMITH of Maine, Boccs, McCartny, 
MUNDT, FULBRIGHT, HUMPHREY, MILLER, 
CAPEHART, LONG of Hawaii, WILLIAMS of 
Delaware, BUTLER, CURTIS, KUCHEL, and 
NEUBERGER were added additional co- 
sponsors of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 142) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
relative to equal rights for men and 


women, introduced by Mr. McGEE on 


September 22, 1961. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, noti- 
fied the Clerk of the House that on the 
following dates he had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

On September 27, 1961: 


H.J. Res. 225. Joint resolution to create © 


@ regional agency by intergovernmental com- 
pact for the planning, conservation, utiliza- 


tion, development, management, and control 


of the water and related natural resources 
of the Delaware River Basin, for the im- 
provement of navigation, reduction of flood 
damage, regulation of water quality, con- 
trol of pollution, development of water sup- 
ply, hydroelectric energy, fish and wildlife 
habitat, and public recreational facilities, 
and other purposes, and defining the func- 
tions, powers, and duties of such agency. 
On September 29, 1961: 

H.J. Res. 542. Joint resolution’ relating 

to the admission of certain adopted chil- 


. dren. 


On September 30, 1961: 
H.R. 9033. An act making appropriations 
for foreign assistance and related agencies 


October 10 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 9076. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley 


- Authority and certain study commissions, 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes; 


H.R. 9096, An act to amend the antitrust 


laws to authorize leagues of professional 
football, baseball, basketball, and hockey 
teams to enter into certain television con- 
tracts, and for other purposes; and . 

H.R.9169. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

On October 3, 1961: 

H.R. 84. An act to stabilize the mining of 
lead and zinc by small domestic producers on 
public, Indian, and other lands, and for other 

urposes; 

H.R. 1507. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Jacob Haberle; 

H.R. 2010. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other p 

H.R. 2279. An act to provide.for the with- 
drawal from the public domain of certain 
lands in the Granite Creek area, Alaska, for 
use by the Department of the Army at Fort 
Greely, Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3132. An act for the relief of Lucille 
Collins; 

H.R. 3401. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
Cairo; 

H.R. 4917. An act for the relief of Albany 
County, N.Y.; 

H.R. 5343. An act to amend section 5021 
of title 18, United States Code; 

H.R. 5754. An act to carry into effect a pro- 
vision of the Convention of Paris for the 
Protection of Industrial Property as revised 
at Lisbon, Portugal, October 31, 1958; 

H.R.6775. An act to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, as amended, to authorize ocean 
common carriers and conferences thereof 
serving the foreign commerce of the United 
States to enter into effective and fair dual- 
rate contracts with shippers and consignees, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6834. An act to amend section 35 of 


title 18, United States Code; 


H.R. 7259. An act to waive section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the US. District Court for the Western 
District of Louisiana, 
holding court at Lafayette, La.; and 

H.R. 8871. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act of 1960. 

On October 4, 1961: 

H.R. 468. An act to amend section 1073 of 
title 18, United States Code, the Fugitive 
Felon Act; 

H.R. 470. An act to amend sections 1 and 
3 of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, as amended; 

H.R.1777. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the trans- 
portation of fraudulent State tax stamps in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2181. An act for the relief of Kim 
Dom Yong; | 

H.R. 2640. An act for the relief of Yoko 
Takayashiki; 

H.R. 2730. An act to repeal section 791 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
extend the application of chapter 37 of title 
18, relating to espionage and censorship; 

H.R. 2732. An act to amend section 303 (c) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to 
authorize the Secretaries concerned to pre- 


scribe a reasonable monetary allowance for 


the transportation of house trailers or mobile 
dwellings; 

H.R. 3019. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of a fireproof annex building for 
use of the Government Sie ites Office, and 
for other purposes; 


Lafayette Division, 
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H.R. 3572. An act to place in trust status 
certain lands on the Crow Creek Indiati Res- 
ervation in South Dakota, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 3575. An act to authorize longer term 
leases of Indian lands on the Dania Reserva- 
tion in Florida; 

H.R. 3587. An act to provide outpatient 
medical and dental treatment for veterans 
of the Indian wars on the same basis as such 
treatment is furnished to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, and to extend the 
time within which certain children eligible 
for benefits under the War Orphans Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1956 may complete 
their education; 

H.R. 4317. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and incorporate there- 
in provisions for the payment of annuities 
to widows and certain dependents of the 
judges of the Tax Court of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4357. An act to increase monthly dis- 
ability and death compensation payable pur- 
suant to the War Hazards Compensation Act; 

H.R. 4682. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to sell and convey cer- 
tain lands in the State of Iowa; 

H.R. 4750. An act to amend section 6(a) 
of the Virgin Islands Corporation Act; 

H.R. 4797. An act for the relief of certain 
aliens; 

H.R. 5490. An act to provide for more effec- 
tive participation in the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6122. An act for the relief of, Maria 
Luisa Reis nee Loys; 

H.R. 6668. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to annuities based 
on retired or retainer pay, and for other pur- 


es; 

H.R. 7377. An act to increase the limita- 
tion on the number of positions which may 
be placed in the top grades of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, to provide cer- 
tain additional research and development 
positions, and for other purposes; 


H.R. 7391. An act to promote the conserva- 


tion of migratory waterfowl by the acquisi- 
tion of wet lands and other essential water- 
fowl habitat, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7657. An act to amend chapter 47 
(Uniform Code of Military Justice) of title 
10, United States Code, to provide a specific 
statutory authority for prosecution of bad 
check offenses; , 

H.R. 7726. An act to authorize the loan of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign countries 


and the extension of certain naval vessel 


loans now in existence; 

H.R. 7854. An act to modify the project for 
the Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis., 
to provide for the abandonment of the 2ist 
Avenue West Channel, and for other pur- 


poses; 
H.R. 7888. An act to amend the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1958 to extend the time within 
which land in certain reservoir projects in 
Texas may be reconveyed to the former own- 
ers thereof; 
H.R. 7890. An act to authorize the Post- 


-_ master General to dispose of certain land, and 


for other purposes; 

H.R. 8099. An act to amend section 109 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, so as to 
remove the limitation on the maximum capi- 
tal of the general supply fund; 

H.R. 8383. An act to further amend sec- 
tion 201(i) of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, 

H.R. 8444. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 12, 1955, relating to elections in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H.R. 8558. An act to amend section 303(a) 
of title 23, United States Code, relating to 
the organization of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8765. An act to amend and clarify the 
reemployment provisions of the Universal 
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Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8958. An act to remove the present 
$5,000 limitation which prevents the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force from settling certain 
claims arising out of the crash of a US. Air 
Force aircraft at Midwest City, Okla.; 

H.J. Res. 453. Joint resolution relating to. 
deportation of certain aliens; 

H.J. Res. 459. Joint resolution to provide 
for the preservation and protection of cer- 
tain lands in Prince Georges and Charles 
Counties, Md., and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 569. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 so as to permit the agreement for 
cooperation between the United States and 
France to be made immediately effective. 

On October 5, 1961: 

H.R. 4998. An act to assist in expanding 
and improving community facilities and serv- 
ices for the health care of aged and other 
persons, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6845. An act to amend title 14 of the 
United States Code to provide for an expan- 
sion of the functions of the Coast Guard; 

H.R. 8320. An act to amend the Freeport 
Harbor project, Texas; | 

H.R. 8876. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the use of 
identifying numbers; and 

H.R. 9053. An act to amend title II of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 with 
respect to the periods for which loans under 
that title are made. 


HOUSE BILL DISAPPROVED APTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The message further announced that 
the President had disapproved a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF CERTAIN LOSSES SUS- 

TAINED IN CONVERTING FROM STREET RAILWAY 

TO BUS OPERATIONS 


I am withholding my  emgrorel from . 
H.R. 8652 relating to the income tax 
treatment of certain losses sustained in 
converting from street railway to bus 
operations. 

Although the bill is drafted in general 
language, it is designed for the relief of 
one taxpayer, the Twin City. Rapid 
Transit Co., of Minneapolis, Minn. Un- 
der present law, taxpayers are allowed a 
3-year carryback and a 5-year carryfor- 
ward of the net operating losses of a 
given year. The bill would permit Twin 
City Rapid Transit Co. an additional 5- 
year carryforward period commencing in 
1960 in which to deduct certain losses 
sustained in converting from street rail- 
way to bus operations. 

The losses were incurred in 1953 and — 
1954, when the company was managed 
by officers who were subsequently found © 
guilty of conspiracy to defraud the com- 
pany. The position of the company is, in 
essence, that the management converted 
rapidly from a street railway to a bus 
system in order to complete its fraudu- 
lent activities quickly, intentionally dis- 
regarding the income tax consequences. 

I can see no reason for making an 
exception to the policy of uniform treat- 
ment under the net operating loss carry- 
over provisions of the taxing statutes 
under these circumstances. First, the 
extent to which tax considerations 
governed or would have governed the 
conversion from street railway to bus 
operations is necessarily uncertain. Sec- 
ondly, assuming that the fraudulent con- 
duct of the management of the company 
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